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THE  NEW  MODEL  NO.  5 

OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Is  recognized  as  .the  leader  in  ty  pew  riter  circles 


It  has  set  the  Swiftest  Pace  ever  known  in  ty^pe writer  selling 


^  The  Wonderful  New  Model,  Oliver  No.  5,  has  taken  the  market  by  storm.  Its  reception  by  the  pub- 
lic has  exceeded  in  enthusiasm  anything  we  had  dared  to  anticipate.  Employers  and  stenographers  alike 
have  welcomed  it  as  the  one  machine  that  answers  the  multiplied  needs  of  the  hour. 

^  The  cry  is  for  Speed!  Speed!  Speed!  -  and  the  Oliver  responds.  C|  The  demand  for  Durability  is 
filled  by  the  sturdy,  steel-clad  Oliver.  CJ  To  a  call  for  a  writing  machine  that  will  do  inany  tilings 
and  do  each  of  them  equally  well,  the  Oliver  answers  with  its  unexampled  versatility. 
^  Its  visible  ivriting  saves  the  strain  on  eye  and  brain.  ^  Its  legibilitij  lends  beauty  to  its  work. 
The  letters  that  bear  the  Oliver  imprint  are  the  letters  that  seem  to  speak.  Cj  Oliver  No.  5  fairly  bristles 
with  new  and  exclusive  time — and— money — saving  features. 


MECHANICAL 

ADVANTAGES 

^  The  Olivet  is  the  most  highly  perfected  typewriter  on  the 

market— hence  its  lOO  per  cent  efUciency. 

^  Amons  its  scores  of  conveniences  are: 

— the  Balance  Shift  — the  Ruling  Device 

— the  Double  Release        — the  Locomotive  Base 

— the  Automatic  Tabulator  — the  Automatic  Spacer 

— the  Disappearing  Indicator 

— the  Adjustable  Paper  Fingers 

—  the  Scientific  Condensed  Keyboard 


SERVICE 

POSSIBILITIES 

^  TTie  Oliver  Typewriter  turns  out  more  work — of  better 
quality  and  greater  variety — than  any  other  writing  machine. 
Simplicity,  strength,  ease  of  operation  and  visibility  are  the 
corner  stones  of  its  towering  supremacy  in 

—Correspondence  — Card  Index  Work 

— Tabulated  Reports         — Follow-up  Systems 
— Manifolding  Service       — AddressingEnvelopes 
--Working  on  Ruled  Forms 
—  Cutting  Mimeograph  Stencils 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

102  West  Ninth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
WICHITA  BRANCH  OFFICE 

112  S.  Market  St.        S.  M.  SWOI'l-,  .Mj^r.        Wichita.  Kansas 
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the  land  of  limitless  delight. 

Leave  home  in  a  snowstorm,  and  a  couple 
of  days  later  gather  roses  in  the  Golden 
State. 

'    €||  Leave  winter  quickest  by  the  route  of  lowest  alti- 
tudes, on  the 

Golden  State  Limited 
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VIA  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

€[[!t  gives  the  traveler  more  than  speed — it  makes 
the  trip  a  pleasure  in  itself. 

^  Every  convenience  and  comfort  that  thought  can 
devise  and  money  secure. 

€j[  Library,  buffet,  barber,  electric  lights  and  fans,  patent  ven- 
tilators, mission  dining-room,  observation  parlor, 
Ik  drawing-room  or  stateroom  accommodations, 

singly  or  en  suite. 

Daily  service  between  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Topek3L,  Wichita,  Hutchinson  and 
Los  cAngeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
^  Francisco. 

You  can  learn  all  about  it  quickly  by 
sending  for  the  beautifully  illustrated  Cali- 
fornia book  that  we  have  prepared  for  yoUc 

Address 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
1818  La  Salle  Station,  CHICAGO 
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Magazine  Program  for  1909 


\1\  of  the  Great  ^^outhwest-  to  Kansas  in  particu- 
lar.  It  is  absolutely  free  from  political  alliances 
and  relijiious  creeds,  and  has  no  personal  axes  to 
grind.  We  are  pledged  to  stand  by,  and  fight  for, 
the  upbuilding  of  our  institutions  of  free  govern- 
nnent  and  the  development  of  all  phases  of  our  in- 
dustrial activities.  Our  greatest  ambition  is  to  be 
helpful  to  folks,  and  share  our  part  of  the  struggles 
and  achievements  incident  to  making  this  ^South- 
western  Empire  a  mighty  force  for  the  highest 
triumphs  of  civiliz^ation. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  THE  IMAGAZ^IINC  to  give 
Its  readers  the  best  features  of  magaz^ine  litera- 
ture, combined  with  a  thorough  delineation  of  live 
Issues  incident  to  the  pace  the  Great  Southwest 
is  setting. 

Our  columns  are  open  to  matters  pertaining  to 
the  development  of  our  literary,  social,  domestic, 
Industrial  and  commercial  life. 

^IT  We  prefer  to  be  an  enthusiastic  live-wire— ag- 
^  gressive,  and  say  what  we  think— and  make  an 
occasional  blunder— than  to  listlessly  drift 
with  the  tide,  and  never  wake  anybody  up  or  make 
a  mistake. 

We  are  square  against  graft,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  public  interests  for  personal  political  gain. 

We  will  give  due  prominence  to  the  deeds  of  our 
public  officials,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  govern 
our  attitude  toward  them  accordingly. 

We  invite  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  contri- 
butions from  every  source  that  will  be  of  real  inter- 
est to  the  field  we  cover. 

We  will  especially  appreciate  photos  of  prom- 
inent men  and  women,  public  buildings,  residences 
and  landscapes. 
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Our  roi^ulur  contributors  will  Includo  «^uch  folk«  a#»:  VVII^I^IrA'^l 
AUUtlN  WMITC.  MOIN.  VICTOR  MURDOGK.  IICINRY  J.  AUl^CIN. 
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TOR  CURTIS.  MOIN.  CD  MADISOIN,  MOIN.  DAIN  A(NTMO!NY,  I.  T. 
MrARTIIN,  GMUOB  MATTBSOIN.  ESTMBR  M.  GUARK.  ROY  J.  KIRK. 
LOUIS  AUUBIN,  TIPTOIN  GOX.  JOMIN  U.  POWBUU,  J.  A.  SMUMAKtR 
GUARBINGB  RCCD,  RODINBY  EUUVVARD.  MOIN.  JDRRY  BOTKIN. 
TMEODORB  UIINDBBRG,  and  other  prominent  men  and  women 
whose  services  we  hope  to  procure. 


Artistic  Features  for  1909 

The  cover  designs  and  illustrations  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  G.  A.  Seward,  our  Art  Editor.  Notable  works  of  Art  in 
both  color  and  line  work  have  been  arranged  for  from  such  art- 
ists as  AUBBRT  T.  RBID.  GEORGE  VV.  STONE.  BIRGER  SARDZIN. 
NETTIE  GOOK,  DAVID  E.  STEWART,  A.  J.  KRUGKENBERG.  VVIN- 
riEED  PAZEE  and  others. 

**Talks  On  Art"  will  be  one  of  our  prominent  features,  includ- 
ing biographical  sketches,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  the 
artists'  best  works. 

New  cover  designs  will  appear  each  month  and  will  represent 
the  cream  of  our  Art  Department. 


We  can  use  a  few  more  subscription  agents. 
**Llve  ones"  make  from  S25.00  to  $50.00  per  week. 
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MERCHANTS  OF  KANSAS,  LISTEN! 

A  Wholesale  Hat  House  for  Kansas! 


Young  Bros.  Wholesale  Hat  Co. 


With  a  Capital  of  $60,000  Has  Just  Been  Incorporated  at 


WICHITA,  KANSAS. 


Hats,  Caps  and  Gloves 


We  will  occupy  a  new  brick  block  built  especially  for  us 
and  will  carry  a  complete  and  up-to-date  line  of 

Our  sample  line  will  be  ready  for  inspection  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year.  We  shall  offer  the 
same  Hats  —  qualities,  styles  and  prices  as  Eastern  Houses,  therefore  you  will  save  both  time  and  freight 
by  buying  in  Wichita. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.   WAIT  FOR  OUR  SALESMAN 


Men  and  Boys  of  Kansas! 


HOW  ARE  YOU?  SHAKE! 

We  are  glad  to  greet  you  through 
The  Kansas  Magazine.    We  were 
born  and  raised  in  Kansas  and  we  think  we  know  what  kind  of  Hats  you  want.    We  are  going  to  carry 
good  Hats.    Some  merchant  in  your  town  will  sell  them.    You  will  get  the  worth  of  your  money  if  you 
will  ask  him  for  a  Hat  from  "YOUNG  BROS.  WHOLESALE  HAT  CO.,  WICHITA." 
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Certain  Voices  m  The  Wilderness. 

BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


Does  the  history  of  Kansas  slice  oft'  in 
to  a  neat  well-defined  epoch  in  the  bless- 
ed year  of  our  Lord,  3890,  or  does  the 
political  growth  of  Kansas  merge  into 
years  still  more  remote  ?  Is  the  slice  ef- 
fect caused  by  the  fact  that  the  political 
memory  of  a  man  of  forty  seems  to  start 
ill  the  days  of  the  Alliance,  or  .was  there 
indeed  a  jog  in  the  current  of  affairs 
sufficiently  strong  to  mark  the  birth  of 
an  era  in  the  growth  of  the  state?  These 
are  questions  that  rise  as  one  goes  back 
to  those  days — old  days  they  seem  to 
one  this  side  of  fifty,  and  most  recent 
times  to  one  on  the  sunset  side  of  the 
slope.  And  the  questions  may  be  an- 
swered only  as  most  historical  questions 
arc  answered — according  to  the  view- 
point— the  bias,  let  us  say — of  the  an- 
swerer. '^What  is  truth?"  asked  Pi- 
late, and  turned  away,  for  it  did  not  in- 
terest him.  It  would  have  been  but  a 
^'uess  he  thought. 

And  so  in  setting  doAvn  certain  mem- 
<»ries  of  those  days  of  the  great  revolu- 

n  (►f  '90,  in  Kansas  politics — mem- 
ories of  faces  rather  than  of  issues — 
the  reader,  who  remembers  things 
otherwise,  is  asked  to  tolerate  what 
he  cannot  endorse,  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
l  or  those  were  days  of  great  disagree- 
»»»ent  in  Kansas.  Not  since  the  civil  war 
lias  tlu're  been  another  such  divergence 


of  opinion  among  Kansans.  "The  po- 
litical pot"  said  the  local  editor  of  the 
Eldorado  Republican,  in  June  1890,  as 
he  looked  across  the  street,  and  saw  the 
cabooses  of  the  populace  sticking  out  of 
the  window  of  a  lodge  room,  ca- 
booses attached  with  automatic  jeans 
coupling  to  the  rest  of  the  train,  '"the 
political  pot."  wrote  the  local  rustler 
as  he  heard  the  hum  and  din  of  voices 
in  the  hall,  putting  up  a  county  ticket, 
"the  political  pot  is  boiling."  And  how 
she  did  simmer.  She  boiled,  and  she 
stewed,  and  she  fumed,  and  she  sizzled, 
until  in  the  end,  it  came  mighty  nearly 
cracking  the  pot.  But  the  majority  rul- 
ed. What  consternation  came  to  the 
state  that  November  night  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Alliance  had  overthrown 
the  Republican  part\^  There  were 
great  bonfires  in  Kansas  towns,  and 
dancing  around  them,  Avere  men  who 
had  been  jokes  in  the  local  politics  of 
those  towns  for  years.  In  those  days — 
in  the  eighties — the  cranks  herded  by 
themselves  in  the  Union  Labor  party, 
or  the  Greenback  party;  the  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  were  eminently 
respectable — probably  when  it  came 
down  to  sheer  respectability, — which 
often  means,  and,  in  that  case  did  mean 
— iniperviousness  to  an  idea — the  Dem- 
ocrats were  more  respectable  than  the 
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There  tvas  much  ivhispering  about  fraud  tchen  Lyman  Humphrey  nas  coiintrd  in  fi.s  f/overn'.r. 


Republicans.  During  twenty  years  of 
active  life  among  men.  it  has  rarely 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  a  man. 
or  a  party,  or  a  crowd  of  human  beings, 
so  eminently  respectable  as  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Kansas  claimed  to  be  in 
these  early  days.  Probably  it  was  an 
exalted  ideal  set  in  reversal  of  the  rules 
of  the  old-fashioned  editor  as  to  the 
names  of  his  correspondents,  ''entirely 
for  publication,  and  not  as  an  evidence 
Oi.  good  faith-'  And  while  those  cranks 
of  the  community — the  despised  politi- 
cal fly-by-nights  who  had  been  run- 
ning on  the  county  tickets  for  years  to 
fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  third  party — 
while  they  were  dancing  around  the 
bonfires  that  November  night  of  vic- 
tory, it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the 
respectable  Democrats — the  lawyers 
and  store  keepers,  and  doctors,  and  rich 
farmers,  who  refused  to  revolt,  standing 
aloof,  watching  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
cook,  and  sniffing  the  odors  of  the  meat, 
Afterwards  they  sat  dovm.  to  the  ban- 
quet with  a  will  and  broke  up  the 


feast — but  that  is  looking  in  the  back 
of  the  book,  which  is  not  fair. 

Tliere  was  much  whispering  about 
fraud  when  Lyman  IT.  Humphrey  was 
counted  in  as  governor.  But  probably 
there  was  nothing  to  it.  For  he  ran 
against  two  men,  and  most  of  the  men 
who  w^ere  elected  to  the  legislature  on 
the  Alliance  ticket  ran  against  one  man 
ev.ch.  But  there  was  no  talk  of  fraud 
when  it  came  to  seating  that  Alliancfi 
house.  People  came  miles  to  see  that 
lower  house  of  the  Kansas  legislature 
ia  those  days.  And  tlie  sight  was  worth 
it.  It  looked  as  the  French  Revolution 
must  have  seemed.  It  was  the  great  un- 
washed. In  a  day  of  extreme  party  rit- 
ualism, of  rigid  party  fealty  and  form- 
ality, the  Alliance  legislature  met  so 
rampantly  individualistic,  so  gorgeous- 
ly drunk  with  personal  and  private  im- 
portance, so  imbued  with  the  spirit  oi 
personal  martyrdom,  that  it  was  like 
the  gathering  of  a  foreign  delegation. 
Every  man  in  his  own  community  had 
been  a  butt  of  public  humor  and  a 
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county  joke.  Yet  lie  had  held  his  plac? 
for  years  uiidt^r  rcviliiK'nt,  awiiitiii^'  the 
day  when  the  miUcniinii  sliould  corn-i. 
And  when  he  was  elected,  he  saw  the 
dawn  of  the  jj^reat  day,  with  himself  as 
a  savior  of  the  people.  They  had  no  po- 
iilical  ex[)(M-i(Mice — liad  these  savioi-s  of 
the  people.  They  had  no  politi- 
cal sense.  They  had  little  moral  sense, 
so  far  as  that  was  concerned,  and  they 
re<]:arded  their  own  deeds  as  consecra- 
ted, and  justified  by  their  faith  in  the 
new  order.  Some  were  selfish,  some 
were  tricky,  some  were  venal,  some  were 
dull,  some  were  inspired  by  the  call  to 
duty,  some  were  anxious  to  strike  the 
blow  to  set  the  nation  free,  and  all  were 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  Topeka  w^as 
a  threat  wicked  capital  full  of  pits  and 
<lownfalls;  and  second  only  to  this  idea 
was  the  fixed  belief  that  they  were  go- 
ing to  be  sorely  tempted  by  offers  of 
large  sums  for  their  votes.  When  Sena- 
tor Ingalls  came  from  Washington  to 
see  if  he  could  not  stem  the  tide  against 
him,  his  friends  told  him  that  for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  he  could  get  the  need- 
ed votes.  Council  said,  "Buy  them."  A 
list  of  the  merchantable  legislators  was 
h:)nded  to  the  stateman.  He  remem- 
liered  Pomeroy.  But  he  looked  over  the 
list,  and,  holding  it  in  Ills  hands,  scan- 
ned it  as  he  paced  the  diagonal  of  the 
room  at  the  Copeland.  One  by  one  he 
<*;dled  the  names  of  the  traitors — men 
of  well-know^i  ill-fame  in  Kansas  poli- 
ti<'s  who  had  been  cast  up  with  the 
debris  of  the  political  storm.  At  each 
name  the  Senator  cast  an  anathema. 
Alone  he  paced  the  room  ripping  the 
i!M  II  whose  names  Avere  before  him  with 
his  invective.  Council  stood  in  a  cor- 
ner, lie  was  not  of  it,  nor  was  it  allie<l 
to  him.  He  paced  the  room  alone,  with 
the  great  temptation  before  him.  Bit- 
ter and  more  bitter  were  his  words 


;il)out  the  tr;iit(>rs  wlioiii  lie  was  asked 
to  buy.  Tlieii  he  turned  and  looked  at 
('oiiiK'il  ;i  iMoiiient  and  said  :  "No,  no — 
I  have  a  family;  I  have  a  name.  I  hav.? 
a  |)ar1  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  and  1 
will  not  be  a  party  to  this  deal."  Then 
he  set  the  buzz-saw  of  his  invectivrj 
going  upon  the  traitors,  when  Cy  Ice- 
land, who  had  stood  it  long  enough, 
picked  up  his  hat  and  said,  as  he  went 
to  the  door,  ''Dammit,  Senator — dam- 
mit— what  kind  of  men  did  you  expect. 
Did  you  expect  to  get  Sunday  School 
superintendents  and  bank  presidents? 
When  you  buy  men,"  snapped  Cy. 
"You've  got  to  take  the  kind  that  will 
sell."   And  wdth  that  he  left  the  room. 

And  so  they  elected  Peffer.  Senntor. 
But  that  is  about  all  they  did.  The  up- 
rising of  '90  accomplished  nothing  in 
the  way  of  reform.  But.  nevertheless, 
for  the  most  part,  the  men  of  the  i-e vo- 
lution of  '90  were  honest.  But  they 
w^ere  passing  shadows.  Hardly  one  of 
them  is  in  politics  today.  Some  are 
dead — Singing  Jones  of  Butler,  who 
mounted  a  chair  and  led  the  House, 
singing  "Goodbye,  old  Party,  Good- 
bye," as  the  state  Senate  filed  out  of 
the  joint  session,  after  Peffer 's  election 
— Singing  Jones  is  dead.  But  where  are 
the  others?  A.  A.  Ne^vman  of  Clay 
county  is  dead.  But  where  is  Lupfer 
of  Larned  ?  To  what  bourne  has  Rogers 
of  Washington  gone  ?  George  Crumley 
of  Elk  is  a  coal  merchant  in  Emporia. 
.\.  Z.  B]-own  still  lives  at  Gilford  in 
Wilson  county,  prosperous  and  happy, 
a  socialist,  unafraid.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  Whittington  of  Lincoln,  who 
A^as  a  power  in  that  day,  and  Harten- 
b{--wer  of  Butler,  and  John  Bryden  of 
Greenwood — all  leaders  of  the  cohorts 
in  that  campaign?  Then  there  was 
Cliubb  of  Baxter  Springs  and  Doolittle 
or  Cottonwood  Falls  and  Helmick  of 


"  When  you  buy  men"  snapped  Cy,  ''you've  got  to  fake  the  kind  that  u  ill  sell." 


Cloverdale — good  men  and  true,  who 
hijve  left  the  current  of  affairs,  and 
Topeka  knows  them  no  more.  And 
there  was  Ezra  Carey  who  defeated  W. 
J.  Bailey  for  the  leoishiture.  Where 
is  Mr  Carey?  And  M.  A.  Clover  of 
Chanute — he  is  no  long:er  advertised 
o|-*  men.  *'Gone — gone  are  all  the  old 
fti miliar  faces.' 

It  is  however  curious  to  note  how 
the  Republicans  hung  on  to  the  wil- 
lows. Frank  M.  Stahl,  of  Shawnee,  was 
a  member  of  that  legislature,  and  his 
name  has  hardly  ceased  echoing.  J. 
B.  Remington  has  been  active  in  poli- 
tics from  that  day  to  this.    John  Seat- 


on  of  Atchison  still  draws  his  stipend 
as  member  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
Board  and  he  was  in  that  legislature. 
Otis  Atherton  became  state  treasurer, 
and  Hopkins  of  Finny  is  still  a  man  of 
parts  and  consequence.  In  the  state 
Senate  in  those  days  was  T.  B.  Mur- 
dock,  who  is  the  grand  young  man  of 
Butler  county  :  and  Chester  I.  Long  who 
was  a  tall,  handsome,  young  senator 
from  Medicine  Lodge  in  that  day,  has 
fulfilled  the  ])roniise  of  his  youth.  The 
state  senators  of  '90  did  not  perish  from 
the  political  eartii  with  the  defeat  that 
followed  them  two  years  later.  Billy 
Buchan  is  still  to  be  reckoned  ^vith  in 
Wyandotte  County.    Joel  Moody  is  a 
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moving?  spirit  of  the  State  Historical 
Society;  Mulberry  Kelly,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  the  days  when  Kansas  politics 
was  alive  with  KcIIys.  still  docs  lousi- 
ness at  the  old  stand  and  has  been  out 
of  office  but  a  few  years.  Kirkpatrick 
went  to  Congress;  Tom  Osborn  went  to 
glory  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him; 
Harry  Ritcher  was  Leland's  manatrer 
in  this  campaign  and  John  Tiankin  lives, 
ir.oves,  and  has  his  political  being  in 
(}uenemo,  and  the  young  bulls  of  poli- 
tics have  not  horned  him  out  of  the 
herd.  Ed^\^n  Tucker  sent  his  son  to  the 
Senate  to  represent  him,  and  he  sits  in 
the  bank  at  Eureka  and  does  a  man's 
work  every  day.  0.  H.  Bentley  pre- 
vails at  Wichita,  and  H.  B.  Kelly  took 
a  hand  in  the  Senatorial  fight  in  Kansas 
this  year  wdth  telling  results.  And  so 
<»iie  goes  down  the  list  of  that  old  state 
Senate  and  finds  all  the  men  who  are 
living — living  well.  They  are  the  old 
guard  of  Kansas  politics.  They  have 
lived  honorable,  useful  lives,  and  have 
played  a  good  part  in  the  world. 

The  Alliance  rose  and  fell.  Populism 
came  and  went.  It  is  remembered  as 
a  dream  that  was  dreamed.   Yet  in  the 


(»l<i  ()<*r<>l;i  ijlatl'orin,  and  in  th*r  Ornaha 
platform,  are  many  things  which,  today, 
those  in  high  places  are  preaching  with- 
out  such  blushes  as  they  would  have 
\\(  rn  twenty  years  ago.  Tariff  reform, 
p(st;il  saviiii/s  banks,  government  con- 
trol of  railroads,  federal  supervision  of 
capitalization,  control  of  the  trusts,  di- 
rect nominations,  and  last,  but  not  lea.st, 
the  initiative  and  referendum  which  is 
now  in  operation  in  ten  American  states 
and  nearly  fifty  American  cities — these 
were  what  they  stood  for,  those  reform- 
ers of  the  early  nineties.  Why  did  they 
fail  then?  AVhy  did  those  who  stood 
for  them,  in  that  day  fade  away  with 
their  issues,  and  see  the  issues  come 
into  practical  appreciation  after  their 
advocates  had  laid  do^\-n  the  fight?  Why 
was  there  not  at  least  one  Moses  of 
those  days  in  the  wilderness  of  Popu- 
lism to  enter  into  the  promised  land. 

Were  they — these  Duncans  of  Puii- 
kin,  and  Dumbalds  and  Joneses,  and 
HartenboAvers.  really  voices  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  or  were  they  only  the 
voice  of  "a  child  that's  crying  in  the 
night,  a  child  that's  crying  for  the  light, 
and  knows  no  language  but  a  cry?" 


*'M)I  hrart  ii  enl  (Imm  into  ttif/  hunfa,  J  son  th(t(  hv  it  ai^  jn  <>n>/,rcl  u  ith 


The  False  Divisor. 


A  Lonesome  Fight  Per  Five  Million  Dollars. 
BY  HON.  VICTOR  MURDOCK 


ILLUSTRATED  E 

\Vlieii  I  was  nominated  first  for  Con- 
;,'it\ss  Saiiuiol  I\.  I'eters,  wlio  had  served 
a  number  of  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, said'to  me:  "Don't  try  to 
master  the  whole  Government  when  yoii 
go  to  Washington;  make  a  specialty  of 
something  and  become  expert  in  that." 
When  I  reached  Washington  I  asked  a 
young  man,  Dodge  by  name,  who  had 
long  been  clerk  of  the  Committee  on 
Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  what  would 
niake  a  good  specialty.  He  said,  ''You 
might  take  up  the  question  of  railway 
mail  pay;  it  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of 
expenditure  in  the  Government.'*  I  ask- 
ed him  if  there  were  au}^  documents  on 
the  subject.  "There  is  a  library  of 
books  about  it,"  he  replied.  "Four  com- 
missions have  gone  into  the  matter  pud 
all  have  issued  reports." 

I  collected  the  documents  dealing 
with  this  item  of  expenditure,  then  in 
the  neigliborhood  of  $45,000,000,  a  year. 
In  the  course  of  years  I  read  everything 
pertaining  to  the  question,  devoting 
every  leisure  moment  to  it.  There  was 
plenty  to  do.  Four  commissions  had 
investigated  and  reported,  some  at 
trreat  length.  The  Government  had 
I»aid  Professor  Adnms  of  Ann  Arbor 
•"?^-'»000  to  make  im  expert  analysis  of  the 
subject.  This  report  was  available. 
Kvery  Postmaster  General  for  thirty- 
tliroo  years  had  written  something 
.'(bniit  tlio  (piestion.  Every  Congress  had 
•standing  committees  Avhich  annually 
probed  into  this  item.  Hundreds  of 
Npeochos   had  been  made  in  the  Senate 
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and  the  House  with  this  as  a  theme.  I 
read  everything.  I  was  not  quick  in 
arithmetic,  in  school,  and  here  I  found 
myself  floundering  about  in  one  of  the 
most  intricate,  complex,  and  confusing 
problems  in  mathematics.  For  the  ques- 
tion of  pay  to  the  railroads  for  the  car- 
riage of  the  mails  was  intricate;  en- 
tan<rled  with  the  relevant  questions  of 
cost  of  other  services;  what  passenger 
traffic  cost  per  train  mile;  what  freight 
traffic  cost  per  ton  mile;  the  related 
complication  of  express  charges ;  and 
the  relation  all  bear  to  cost  of  operation, 
maintenance  of  way,  and  fixed  charges. 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  was 
to  master  the  larger  subject  of  trans- 
portation. As  I  went  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  matter  the  more  hopeless 
the  thing  seemed.  Many  a  night,  driving 
myself  to  the  task,  I  have  gone  to  sleep 
as  a  schoolboy  over  his  books.  There 
was  this  further  annoyance.  I  am  social 
by  nature.  Having  a  thought.  I  like  to 
exchange  it.  I  like  discussion.  There 
was  no  one  to  whom  to  talk  this  sub- 
ject. Scarcely  anyone  in  Congress  knew 
anything  about  its  technicalities.  There 
was  no  one  at  home  who  would  consent 
to  be  victimized. 

One  day  I  found  Clyde  Reed.  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Railway  ^Mail  Service  of 
the  Wichita  district.  To  my  joy  I  found 
him  interested  in  the  subject.  We  were 
aceiistomed  to  iret  touether  in  the  old 
Federal  building  and  have  it  out  with 
])encil  and  paper.  If  anyone  had  drop- 
ped in  on  us  during  these  discussions 
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he  would  have  l)olievocl  liimself  in  the 
hopeless  \v;ird  of  an  insane  asylum.  But 
Reed  and  I  were  di^'^'inp^  some  thint^s 
out,  and,  most  importnnt,  we  were  crys- 
tallizing in  our  minds  certain  hasic  i)rin- 
ciples  which  came  in  handy  later. 

There  was  somethin<r  wrontr  with  tin; 
system  of  railway  mail  pay.  It  had  lon^^ 
been  the  subject  of  attack  ;ind  research, 
l^ut  no  one  had  ever  found,  defuiitely 
its  error.  In  lOOG  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  took  place.  It  disarranged 
the  mails  in  the  western  portion  of  tho 
United  States.  Some  of  the  mails  which 
had  been  routed  throuuh  Ai  izona  and 
New  Mexico  were  turned  to  the  north- 
ern arteries  in  ^Montana  and  Idaho.  The 
weighing  period  had  been  fixed  for 
ninety  working  days.  The  railroads, 
pointing  out  the  disarrangement  of 
mails  by  reason  of  the  earthquake,  had 
the  Government  make  its  computations 
as  to  weight  for  forty-nine  working  days, 
the  period  just  preceding  the  catastro- 
phe. 

One  day  Reed,  during  a  discussion 
over  this  feature,  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  weighing  period  would  be  fifty- 
six  days  but  the  computation  would  be 
for  forty-nine  days. 

''How  long  have  you  known  thatT* 
1  asked- 

About  a  week.''  he  replied.  "A  man 
who  ought  to  know,  told  me  so." 

'*Reed,"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  Wash- 
ir  gton.    This  is  the  thing  at  last." 

I  went  to  Washington  forthwith.  I 
went  to  the  office  of  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  not  however  to 
him  but  a  suboi-dinate  in  that  division 
and  I  said:  "Does  this  Government 
weigh  the  mails  for  seven  days  and 
d.'vide  by  six  to  g<'t  an  avoi'age?" 

Tie  answered.  "It  does." 

I  went  to  my  room  at  the  hotel  an<l 
went  to  work.   Here  was  what  had  beon 


found.  The  (jovernment  pays  the  rail- 
roads f(jr  carrying  the  mails  on  a  Kli.i- 
ir:^'  scih'.  tlirouirh  \vhi»'li  so  much  is  ^-iv- 
cw  for  jin  average  daily  weight.  To  get 
thr  ,1  \  ('i*;iLr<*.  tin*  ( iovrnimcnt  weiirlis  the 
iii;iiis  I'm-  a  (MTlaiii  and  th«-n  us<*s 

the  {)roce.ss  of  division  to  find  the  aver- 
age from  the  total  weight.  In  the  oM 
school  room,  the  divisor  was  put  to  the 
left  of  the  dividend  on  the  blackboartl 
and  the  result  was  shown  to  the  right 
of  the  dividend  in  the  fpiotient.  In  this 
instance  the  quotient  was  the  average 
daily  weight  and  if  the  Government  was 
using  a  diminished  divisor  it  was  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  quotient.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  weighed  the  mails  for  fifty- 
six  days  and  was  dividing  that  weight 
by  forty-nine,  it  was  increasing  th*: 
average  prodigiously. 

Why  should  the  Government  do  that  ? 
Back  in  1873,  when  the  system  of  pay 
was  adopted,  there  were  virtually  no 
Sunday  trains  in  the  country.  So  the 
Government  Aveiglied  the  mails  ^londay. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday 
at  d  Saturday  and  stopped.  Substan- 
tially the  mail  had  been  weighed  for 
six  days,  and  six  was  used  as  a  divisor. 
By  18S-i  most  of  the  railroads  in  this 
country  were  running  Sunday  trains, 
and  now  over  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the 
mails  goes  on  railroads  having  Sunday 
trains.  Now  what  had  come  out  to  Reed 
was  that  the  Government  was  weighing 
the  mails  every  day  in  the  week.  Sun- 
day included,  and  was  still  dividing  by 
six  to  get  an  average.  It  was  much  more 
com[>licated  than  this.  I  am  giving  it 
simply. 

I  began  figuring  that  night  in  the 
hotel.  The  estimate  by  routes  is  a  long 
tiresome  task  but  by  two  o'clock  the 
next  morning  I  had  discovered  that,  b\' 
reason  of  this  error,  the  Government  ui 
thirty-four  years  had  over-paid  the  rail- 
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rontis  for  carrying?  the  mails,  seventy 
millions  of  dollars. 

I  went  to  bed  believing  that  these  fij^- 
ures  could  not  be  contradicted.  But 
when  I  arose  the  next  morning'  I  didn't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  That  all  the  great 
ronmiissions  which  had  investigated  thi^ 
subject  had  missed  so  simple  a  thiriL' 
ilidn't  seem  believable.  That  all  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  had  ser- 
ved since  the  Civil  War  had  jumped  over 
so  plain  an  error  didn't  come  within  th<^ 
bounds  of  reason.  Tliat  the  reo-r.lar 
committees,  that  the  great  men  who  had 
been  Postmasters  General  in  all  that  time 
liad  failed  to  find  this,  didn't  look  sen- 
sible. Tliat  an  exj^ert  statistician  like 
Professor  Adams  should  tear  the  whole 
subject,  limb  from  limb,  and  not  find 
this  was  incredible.   I  didn't  believe  it. 

So  I  went  down  to  the  Post-office  de- 
partment and  called  upon  the  same  sub- 
ordinate again  and  asked: 

"Does  this  Government  Aveigh  the 
mails  for  seven  days  and  then  divide 
by  six  to  get  an  average ?" 

lie  smiled  and  said.  "Tt  does.  I  told 
you  that  yesterday." 

''I  know  you  did."  I  answered,  "but 
T  didn't  believe  it  this  morning  when  I 
wol^e  up.'* 

I  posted  back  to  my  room  in  the  hotel 
and  began  figuring  again  until  the  floor 
was  littered  with  paper,  and  by  mid- 
night I  had  found  that  at  the  moment 
the  Government  was  over-paying  the 
railroads  $5,000,000  a  year,  with  the 
amount  continually  growing. 

T  thought  it  was  a  great  discovery. 
I  had  never  seen  a  million  dollars  and 
five  million  w\ns  beyond  my  comprehen- 
i^ion.  I  arose  the  next  morning  and  did- 
n't believe  a  word  of  it.  T  had  surely 
made  a  mistake. 

I  went  back  to  the  man  in  the  De- 
partment, sat  down  and  wrote  the  same 
<»ld  question  out  on  some  old  blue-lined 


writing  paper,  and  held  it  up  before  the 
sam<'  man.  He  langlied  outri^rht  and 
sj;i<l.  '1  told  yon  yesterday  and  the  day 
before." 

"That's  all  ri-ht,"  I  said,  "I  know 
you  (\'\(\.  But  I  can't  believe  it  when  I 
get  lip  in  the  morning."  And  I  had  him 
verify  llie  question  in  his  own  hand- 
WTiting. 


'•Docs  the  Govei  nmcnt  wtigh  the  mail  for  seven  days 
and  divide  bj/  six  to  get  an  averagef 


The  next  morning  when  I  got  up,  I 
looked  at  that  old  blue-lined  paper  aa<l 
I  believed  it. 

Then  1  prepared  my  speech.  And 
one  day  when  I  Avas  verifying  the  last 
of  my  figures  for  the  speech,  one  of  the 
subordinates  in  the  Department  follow- 
ed me  out  into  the  hall  and  said:  "^lur- 
dock,  haven't  I  always  been  fair  with 
you  ? "  I  told  him  he  had. 

"Well."  he  continued.  "I  am  an  old 
hand  in  politics.  You  are  young.  Yo  i 
don't  know.    I  believe  if  you  Avill  stay 
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down  here  awhile  you  will  nomo  to  bo 
of  use  to  tli(?  |>(M)|)l(M)f  Kansas. "  I  thank' 
ed  liini.  ''lUit"  he  went  on  "I  don't 
w<int  to  see  you  niake  a  laine-duek  of 
yourself  in  the  be«(innini^  of  your  career. 
Listen  to  nic  Tiic  [x'ople  forget — a 
wounded  corporation  never  does.** 

''What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked. 

"If  you  touch  that  divisor  in  Con- 
g:ress. "  lie  said,  **the  railroads  will 
pound  you  into  the  earth." 

I  walked  down  to  the  Capitol  and 
made  my  speech  relating  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  divisor.  There  was  no  ap- 
plause. I  walked  out  of  the  chamber 
through  an  atmosphere  that  was  cold 
and  unsympathetic.  I  am  social,  and  a 
slight  stings  me.  I  Avent  back  the  nexi 
day  and  I  felt  that  I  was  avoided.  T 
approached  a  group  of  Congressmen 
and  they  scattered.  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  went  away  from  the  building.  I 
came  back  the  next  day  and  found  no 
one  who  cared  to  speak  to  me  about  my 
speech.  I  couldn't  understand  it  then. 
I  can  now.  The  majority  of  the  men 
who  heard  that  speech  that  day  believed 
that  I  was  grand-stand-playing  and 
Congress  doesn't  like  a  grand-stand 
player.  I  thought  my  speech  was  nota- 
ble in  that  it  pointed  out  so  small  an  er- 
ror and  so  gross  an  over-payment.  But 
only  one  Washington  newspaper  men- 
tioned it. 

I  was  doA\Ticast  and  disgusted,  and  if 
I  hadn't  had  that  blue-lined  paper  I 
would  have  doubted  myself.  One  day 
I  ran  across  Charles  Sessions,  Kansas 
City  Journal  correspondent  in  ^Vash- 
ington,  and  I  asked  why  my  speech  was 
ignored  so  generally.  ''They  think 
you're  grand-stand-i)laying"  he  said. 
*\Charit\v, ''  [  said,'*you  lio  to  Cortelyou 
Postmaster  General,  and  ask  him  what 
he  is  going  to  do  about  my  speech,  for 
it  takes  no  change  in  law  to  correct  this ; 


tlif  I )''partinr-nt  can  do  it  with  an  or- 
der." He  went  up  into  the  Department 
while  I  waited  below  and  prcKontly  he 
came  baeic  and  said;  "I  saw  Cortelyou. 
He  says  there  is  nothing  in  your  speeeii 
and  that  while  the  Department  isn't 
going  to  deny  your  statement  officially, 
it  is  going  to  give  a  memorandum  to  the 
press  and  let  it  deny  the  statement  for 
them." 

I  thanked  him  and  posted  down  to  the 
House  and  wrote  a  privileged  resolution 
cKllini:-  for  official  information.  The 
Depart  nuiut  came  before  the  House 
Committee  and  Avith  long  documents 
denied  my  proposition  and  defended 
the  old  practice. 

Then  I  Avent  to  the  White  House,  to 
the  man  I  admired  above  all  others,  po- 
litically in  the  United  States — Theodore 
Roosevelt.  I  was  diffident  in  approach- 
ing him,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  great  re- 
sponsibilities, with  a  detail,  but  still  I 
was  anxious  for  his  approval. 

"Have  you  read  my  speech?"  1 
asked. 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  heard 
about  it." 

"If  you  will  order  it,"  I  said,  "you 
can  save  the  country  all  that  money." 

"Where  is  your  proof,"  he  asked 
sternly. 

^ly  heart  went  down  into  niy  boots. 
I  saw  that  he  was  provoked  Avith  me. 

"]\Iy  proof  is  on  the  books  of  the 
Department."  I  said.  "See  the  subordi- 
iiotes  there.' 

"Oh,  Congressman."  he  cried,  "'we 
can't  go  into  things  hap-hazard  like 
this."  Congress  no  longer  had  any 
charms  for  me. 

"I  may  look  young  and  green  and 
immature  to  you,  ^Ir.  Tresident.''  I  said, 
"but  on  this  proposition  I  am  right." 

He  quoted  some  to  whom  he  had  talk- 
ed about  it  and  who  had  told  him  there 
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was  iiotliirif,'  in  my  contention  and  fin- 
s;ii(l,  "I'll  sec  ( 'ortclyoii. " 
I  went  into  the  strr'et.  I  felt  I  hadn't 
n  friend  in  the  world  hnt  tlie  folks  at 
home  and  those  of  my  omi  profession — 
the  newspaper  men,  men  like  Richard 
Lindsay  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  who 
never  failed  to  encourage  me.  And  al- 
most at  that  moment  at  a  business 
men's  nKM'liiiLi'  in  my  district,  a  motion 
to  pass  a  resolution  sustaining  me  in  my 
efforts  on  the  mail  proposition  was 
tabled  at  the  instance  of  another  busi- 
ness man  who  was  connected  with  a 
railroad. 

That  morning  as  I  walked  away  from 
the  AVhite  House  believing  that  the 
President  also  thought  I  was  a  dema- 
gogue I  wouldn't  have  given  seventeen 
cents  for  my  wdiole  political  future.  As 
I  now  knoAv  and  as  subsequent  events 
so  gratifyingly  demonstrated,  I  had 
misinterpreted  the  President's  manner 
towards  me. 

I  took  up  the  fight  in  the  committee 
of  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads.  My 
proposition  after  a  long  contest  w^on  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  6.  A  motion  to  reconsider 
by  a  man  who  had  not  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, called  for  a  point  of  order 
from  me — I  think  probably  the  first 
time  such  a  point  had  T)een  raised  in 
that  committee  for  an  hundred  years. 
Finally  on  another  vote  for  reconsider- 
ation, my  proposition  Avon  by  a  tie  vote, 
S  to  8.    That  is,  reconsideration  failed. 

Tlie  corrected  divisor  was  now-  part 
of  the  regular  post  office  appropriation 
bill.  That  meant  everything  to  me  be- 
cause, under  the  custom  of  the  House 
the  majority  of  the  membership  usually 
votes  with  the  reporting  committee. 
Tlioi-o  were  f(uir  propositions  to  cut 
down  the  railway  mail  pay  in  that  bill 
—mine  was  one  of  them  and  the  one 
making  the  lieaviest  cut.   All  were  sub- 


ject to  points  of  order,  as  they  eoniiti- 
fiited  new  legislation  upon  an  appro- 
I)ri;iti(>ii  hill  and  the  objection  of  one 
man  \\f)iild  kill  ear-h  of  them.  Before 
the  actual  considei-ation  of  the  bill,  up- 
oi,  the  initiative  of  the  Iraderhliip,  the 
House  passed  an  order  providing  that 
after  the  consideration  of  the  bill  it 
would  he  ill  Older  to  take  two  of  these 
propositions  out  of  the  bill,  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  a  clerk,  who  should  in- 
sert them  into  tin;  hill  after  its  final  pas- 
sage and  engrossment — a  physical  im- 
possibility' if  the  letter  of  the  order 
were  followed.  My  proposition  was  left 
unsupported  and  unprotected.  This 
parliamentary  maneuver  was  a  trick 
offering  the  House  a  half-loaf,  or  no 
bread  at  all.  The  leadership  knew  that 
the  House  would  vote  for  the  order  to 
get  the  half -loaf.  The  House  would 
have  voted  for  an  order  having  the  clerk 
insert  all  the  provisions,  including  the 
corrected  divisor,  but  the  leadership  was 
against  the  corrected  divisor  and  meant 
to  sacrifice  it.  They  adopted  a  course 
never  before  used  in  the  House.  It  will 
never  be  used  again.  It  was  legislative 
tyranny. 

As  soon  as  the  four  items  were  reach^ 
ed,  they  went  out  of  the  bill  on  point 
of  order.  Then  I  offered  the  divisor 
amendment  so  written,  that  it  was  not 
subject,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  point  of 
order.  The  point  of  order,  however,  v.  as 
made.  There  Avas  debate  and  the  chair- 
711  an  of  the  Committee  of  the  AVhole  ruled 
against  me.  I  then  appealed  from  the 
decision  of  the  chair.  This  was  the  crit- 
ical moment  of  the  fight.  If  the  divisor 
proposition  had  won  then,  the  rest 
would  have  been  easy  sailing.  Only 
seventeen  members  voted  with  me  on 
appeal. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Post-office 
committee  asked  for  a  conference.  I 
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again  {)roparod  to  attack  and  forced  a 
vote  throii^'h  susi)erision  of  the  rules.  [ 
was  again  beaten.  The  House  was  ab- 
solutely  under  the  control  of  its  leader- 
ship in  a  manner  tliat  remains  today  be- 
yond my  compreliension. 

Out  in  Knnsns,  durin<jf  nil  this  contest, 
which  lasted  for  days,  and  during  whicli 
time  I  sang  the  song  of  the  erroneous 
divisor  over  and  over  airain  to  the 
House,  T  had  a  friend  who  was  watch- 
ing. Tliis  was  William  Allen  White  of 
Emporia.  He  didn't  know  anything 
about  the  divisor  problem  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  I  was  a  demagogue.  I 
wired  him  that  I  had  lost  in  the  House. 
He  began  telegraphing  powerful  friends 
in  Washington,  among  them  Senator  La 
Follette.  La  Follette  clipped  my  amend- 
ment and  offered  it  in  the  Senate,  it 
was  adopted  without  a  word.  Every- 
body knew  it  would  go  out  in  confer- 
ence. But  here  was  life  and  hope  again. 
The  bill  now  eanie  back  to  the  House 
from  the  Senate,  the  Senate  asking  for 
a  conference.  The  motion  in  the  House 
was  now  to  disagree  to  the  Senate 
an.endments.  If  the  friends  of  tlie  cor- 
rected divisor  could  vote  the  motion 
down,  then  the  bill,  Senate  amendments, 
and 'all,  would  be  adopted  and  the  cor- 
rected divisor  would  win. 

There  were  many  in  the  House  who 
sympathized  with  me  and  my  proposi- 
tion by  this  time.  I  shall  never  forget 
one  in  particular — James  Griggs  of 
Georgia,  who  spoke  for  me  and  my  prop- 
osition.  Rut  we  were  voted  down.  We 


tried  to  get  a  roll  call,  b<.-lieving  that  a 
re(;orded  vote  would  bring  uh  victory. 
Tl  takes  onc^fiftli  of  those  prcnent  to 
\'nvcr  a  record  vote.  We  couldn't  get 
niir-fifth  to  stand  up  ari'l  ask  for  it. 
There  the  fi^dit  end<.*d.  TliC  divi.sor 
item  was  dropped  in  conference. 

]\Iy  eyes  had  been  opened.  I  saw 
something  of  far  more  importance  to 
this  CJoverniuent  than  the  loss  of  five 
million  dollars  a  year.  1  saw  that  un- 
der the  growth  and  concentration  and 
tightening  rules  of  an  hundred  years' 
practice,  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  Speaker  at 
its  head,  had  too  much  power,  and  I  re- 
solved to  do  my  best  in  the  future  to 
take  it  away  and  give  it  back  to  the 
House. 

All  the  contests  for  a  corrected  div- 
isor preceded  the  adjournment  of  the 
Fifty-ninth  Congress  on  March  4,  190 T. 
The  last  contest  was  on  March  2,  1907. 
At  noon,  two  days  later.  Congress  ad- 
.iourned.  Four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Will  Wliite  of  Emporia  sent  me  a  tele- 
gram of  congratulation.  I  didn't  know 
what  it  meant.  I  rushed  to  the  nearest 
news  stand  and  went  over  and  over  the 
afternoon  paper.  There  was  nothing. 
Had  White  gone  crazy?  I  took  the 
Washington  paper  up  again  and  away 
over  on  an  obscure  page,  next  the  want 
ads.  I  found  a  little  notice  to  the  effect 
that  the  Posmaster  General  had  that 
day  announced  a  new  order  correcting 
the  divisor.    And  the  fight  was  over. 


Opportunities  For  Young  Men  m  Business. 

BY  TIPTON  COX 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SKWARD 


Opportunities  for  advancement  are 
more  abundant  today  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Paths  to 
power  are  being  cleared  and  made  wid- 
er. The  door  to  knowledge,  and  to 
wealth,  and  to  happiness  is  now  swing- 
ing so  easily  that  it  opens  to  the  touch 
of  the  young  man  of  will  and  power. 

Never  since  the  world  bej^an  have 
there  been  such  opportunities  as  now. 
A  new  era  has  dawned  upon  our  coun- 
try. A  new  standard  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  old.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  did  character 
count  for  so  much.  It  takes  not  only 
brains  to  succeed,  but  it  takes  hard 
work  also. 

We  believe  a  young  man's  'chances 
are  much  better  in  a  business  life  than 
in  a  professional  life.  My  notion  of 
what  the  young  man  needs  more  than 
anything  else,  is  a  good  business  train- 
ing and  a  good  business  education.  Of 
course  no  amount  of  education,  or  train- 
ing will  make  him  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  nothing  will  do  that  unless 
hi  is  born  with  the  right  kind  of  stuff 
in  him. 

There  are  certain  elements  that  go  to 
make  up  the  success  of  a  young  man. 
ir<'  nuist  have  unswerving  faith,  and 
purpose  of  doing  right.  The  secret 
<>r  success  doesn't  depend  on  extraordi- 
nary ability,  which  but  few  have,  but 
on  the  faculty  of  concentration.  ''Bet- 
ter a  little  star  that  shines  continually 
than  a  shower  of  stars  that  flash  and 
disappear."  Neither  fortune  nor  suc- 
OCS.S  in  life  is  denied  the  young  man  of 
even  ordinary  ability,  who  will  work 


hard  and  lias  the  courage  to  live  within 
his  means. 

We  favor  a  business  life  for  a  young 
in;.  11.  because  it  offers  opportunities, 
\\iiich,  to  our  mind,  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  professional  life.  A  professional 
man's  business  depends  entirely  upon 
his  personal  attention.  Every  duty  of 
importance  he  performs  with  his  own 
hands  or  his  own  brain;  and,  from  the 
standpoint  of  necessity,  the  success  uf 
the  professional  man  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  himself,  because  he  cannot 
incorporate  so  well  the  services  of 
others,  except  for  the  performance  of 
ni.' important  duties. 

This  article  is  not  discussing  the  mer- 
its or  absolute  needs  of  professional  lines 
niid  their  splendid  influences,  but  it  is 
merely  drawing  a  few  comparisons, 
showing  the  possibility  of  organizatioQ 
in  business  and  commercial  life,  where- 
by it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  enlist 
the  service  of  hundreds,  or  even  thou- 
sands of  others. 

It  is  not  alw^ays  a  blessing  to  have 
more  than  one  talent.  People  that  can 
make  a  living  in  this  world  at  more 
than  one  occupation,  generally  scatter 
too  much  and  eventually  break  to  piec- 
es. The  reason  why  most  of  us  do  not 
succeed  is,  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
pay  the  price,  and  are  not  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice,  Tlie  young  man 
may  have  to  give  up  some  of  his  social 
engagements.  The  ordinary  young 
man  of  today  carries  out  the  maxim 
tliat  if  his  business  interferes  vrith  hav- 
ing a  good  time,  he  gives  up  his  business. 

There  are  certain  elements,  of  course, 
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that  a  youii^  man  must  liavc  in  oidor 
to  succeed  in  business.  Vou  ai-e  aware 
that  all  the  training  in  the  world  will 
not  make  a  fast  trotting  hoi'se  out  of 
a  i)Iuy:.  The  most  of  us  happen  to  be 
born  plufjs.  While  there  are  a  <;reat 
many  more  i)lii<rs  in  the  world  than 
there  are  thorou«<hbreds.  it  is  doubt- 
less because  the  world  needs  them.  But 
the  man  who  has  the  ability  to  stick  to 
one  thing,  and  concentrate  his  efforts, 
will  generally  make  a  success  in  the 
end.  What  the  world  needs  is  men  of 
one  idea,  men  who  "will  concentrate 
their  efforts,  decide  on  one  thing,  and 


incss  for  about  an  hour,  or  ho,  in  his 
honor. 

The  Standard  Oil  (.'ompany  Ih  ho  well 
organized  that  it  has  not  missed  a  divi- 
dend every  quarter  during  the  last 
twrnty  years.  Its  president  spends  his 
time  playing  golf,  and  wiitinir  articles 
on  the  "evils  of  ricln-s,'  and  testifies 
tli;it  lie  l<nows  [)raft ically  nothing  about 
the  details  of  his  «rr»*a1  coMij)any.  The 
Oreat  Steel  Trust  continues  to  prosper 
and  declare  satisfactory'  dividends, 
while  its  former  pi'csident  has  lived  for 
years  in  a  castle  in  a  foreign  land  and 
spends  his  time  and  money  trying  to 


stick  to  it. 

We  like  a  business  life  better  for  a 
yc'iHig  man,  because  of  the  opportuni- 
ties it  holds  out  to  him.  He  will  be  enab- 
led to  establish  a  business  that  will  run 
as  well  after  he  has  been  placed  under 
the  sod  as  when  he  was  in  charge  of  it ; 
provided  he  is  a  good  enough  organizer. 
When  President  Cassatt  of  the  great 
Penn.  Railroad  died  a  year  or  two  ago, 
no  one  would  have  known  it  if  they 
had  not  seen  it  in  the  papers.  The 
business  was  so  well  organized  that  it 
went  along  without  any  interruption. 
The  only  delay  w^as  the  stopping  of  bus- 


satisfy  his  conscience  by  building  li- 
braries through  the  country. 

When  ^Marshall  Field,  the  great  mer- 
chant i)rince.  died  a  few  years  ago.  the 
business  Avas  so  well  organized  that  it 
continued  as  usual.  Not  one  of  his  tens 
of  thousands  of  customei-s  was  even 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  died. 
So  we  would  say  to  the  young  man,  if 
you  feel  at  all  adapted  to  it,  by  all 
means  choose  a  business  life.  Tlie  oppor- 
tunities are  so  much  greater  for  indepen- 
dence than  in  a  professional  life.  For 
instance:  When  Talmage  died,  there 
was  no  one  who  could  continue  his  ser- 
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nioiis  niid  tlic  papers  (m'jisimI  to  publish 
tlicm.  lit'  had  no  one  enj^'aj^cd  to  fill 
his  contiact  witli  the  literary  bureau  to 
foiitinut'  doliveriiij^  his  lectures.  So  it 
has  been  with  our  j^reat  lawyers.  When 
they  i)assed  away,  tiiere  was  no  one  that 
eould  stJirul  before  jud<j^e  or  jury  for 
them;  no  one  to  take  the  place  of  our 
^^reat  surgeons  and  continue  the  work 
in  tlieir  behalf.  In  fact,  their  earnini,' 
power  ceased  when  they  passed  awa}', 
because  it  consisted  almost  absolutely 
of  what  they  could  earn  with  their  own 
individual  effoils. 

Successful  business  can  be  so  well  or- 
^Ninized  that  it  W'ill  run  without  the 
presence  of  its  founder.  Carnegie  says 
liis  great  success  consists  in  getting  men 
to  work  for  him  who  have  more  ability 
than  he  has.  The  ordinary  man  cannot 
earn  very  much  with  his  own  hands. 
The  Italian  that  has  just  landed  will 
dig  a  longer  ditch  in  a  day  than  the 
college  professor  will  dig. 

There  never  was  such  a  demand  for 
business  energy  and  individuality  as 
there  is  today.  The  ordinary  business 
house  finds  it  no  trouble  to  get  a  man  to 
fill  a  place  at  $9.00  per  week,  but  it  is 
a  very  hard  thing  to  find  a  man  to  take 
a  $3,000  job.  According  to  our  view, 
there  is  every  inducement  for  a  young 
man  to  choose  a  business  life  rather 
than  a  professional  life.    In  the  first 


place,  as  ue  have  explained  abov*.*.  you 
are  able  to  engage  the  Herviees  of  others 
to  work  for  you. 

We  have  noticed  a  great  many  young 
men  d waddling  around,  wearing  good 
clothes  and  smoking  cigarettes.  They 
have  a  fool  notion  that  to  work  is  a  dis- 
grace. They  really  believe  that  tliey  be- 
long to  a  higher  order  of  society  than 
the  young  man,  or  woman,  who  does 
something  useful  to  earn  a  living.  The 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  diy  goods 
houses  in  the  country,  sometime  ago 
said  to  a  young  man,  who  had  applie<I 
for  a  job,  that  if  his  qualification  con- 
sisted of  about  ninety  per  cent  indu.stry 
and  the  other  ten  per  cent  brains,  he 
would  succeed  all  right. 
We  Avant  to  add,  of  course,  that  money 
isn't  the  only  thing,  but  it  is  a  very  con- 
venient thing  to  have  around  on  a  rainv 
day.  I  believe  the  Almighty  intended 
that  w^  should  succeed  and  lay  by  a 
competence  for  old  age.  Besides  add- 
ing to  our  own  comfort,  it  comes  mighty 
handy  in  supporting  colleges,  churches, 
etc.  The  last  panic  should  be  a  sufficient 
lesson  to  all  of  us.  I  always  like  the 
proverb  that  says,  ''The  wise  man  for- 
seeth  the  evil  and  hideth  himself,  while 
the  fool  passeth  on  and  is  punished.' 
I  like  the  new  version  better,  however, 
*'The  wise  man  gets  the  idea  in  his  head 
and  the  fool  gets  it  in  his  neck." 


0,  I  am  not  at  home  today, 
{Let's  say  I'm  out  of  town,) 

Fve  s?iut  myself  within  myself. 
And  pulled  the  curtains  down. 


And  I  have  closed  and  barred  the  door, 

So,  go  your  happy  way! 
For,  he  you  friend,  or  he  you  foe, 

You  find  vie  not  today. 


I  sit  within,  secure,  serene,  ■ 
While  all  around  me  rolls 

The  great,  unquiet,  troubled  sea, 
The  sea  of  human  souls. 


1  love  my  kind;  I  love  you,  friend. 
But,  for  7ny  peace,  I  pray 

Let  me  sit  here  in  solitude 
With  my  oicn  soul  today. 


Tomorrow  you  shall  find  vie  here 

To  love  you  all  the  more: 
The  darkening  curtains  throicn  aside, 

And,  open  wide,  the  door. 


But  I  am  not  at  home  today, 
(LeVs  say  Fm  out  of  town,) 

Fve  shut  myself  within  myself. 
And  pulled  the  curtains  down. 


Walter  Stubbs 


Paul  Slubbs 


Margurite  Stubbs 


Lenora  Stubbs 


WilUuiii  AUea  W'/iite.  one  of  Ike  most  jorcejUt  writers 
of  the  age.   Vice  President  of  the  Kansas  Magazine. 
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government  five  niiLLions  of  dollars  per  annum  on 
the  weighing  of  the  mails. 


"'I,  Attornv}/  (ieiu  ral }i)r  theHtnle  of  Kan 
*"«.    I{r  t'iectf'd  hi/  an  overwhclininfj  majority. 


Tom  tiKniyttt.  Junior  Mem(»tr  of  die  Lor-ttiofgrtt  Dry 
Goods  Co.    I^csident  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  Co. 


The  Oath  of  a  County  Attorney. 


BY  FRED  S.  JACKSON.  Allorncy  General  (or  iKc  Sl.lr  of  K«n»a.. 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


liefore  a  County  Attorney  may  enter 
upon  tlio  duties  of  his  offiee,  he  must  be 
solemnly  sworn  to  support  the  Consti- 
tiition  of  the  rriited  States,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
faithfully  to  diseluirge  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

It  is  almost  the  same  oath  required  of 
a  soldier  who  enlists  to  serve  his  State 
or  Nation.  The  soldier  is  expected  to 
offer  his  life  as  an  earnest  of  his  loyalty 
and  faithfulness.  Is  the  oath  of  the 
civilian  less  solemn,  or  less  important 
and  binding  than  that  of  a  soldier? 

Some  men  take  this  oath  without  even 
considering  its  meaning.  The  County 
Attorney,  however,  is  bound  by  a  dou- 
ble oath.  When  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  law  he  also  made  oath,  and 
called  upon  the  Great  Judge  of  all  men 
to  witness  that  he  would  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  and  be  a  faithful  counselor  and 
attorney  at  law. 

lie  now  enters  as  the  "State's  At- 
toi-ney"  the  service  of  a  client  who  re- 
quires a  renewal  of  that  oath  and  an- 
oihev  dedication  to  faithful  service.  In 
his  county  he  speaks  for  the  State  and  is 
its  highest  representative,  taking  orders 
from  no  one  but  the  Court,  and  even  the 
Court  can  act  in  few  cases,  except  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  attorney  for  the 
State.  When  this  same  lawyer  repre- 
sents a  private  client,  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  burn  the  midniirlit  oil  in  toil 
over  dusty  books  in  his  zeal  for  his 
client's  interest.  He  makes  haste  to 
interview  his  neighboi-s  in  search  of 
exidence  for  his  client's  case  and  leaves 


no  stone  unturned,  or  nook  unsearched 
in  his  desire  to  serve  his  employer.  Iti 
s(  nie  cases,  how  remarkably  the  situa- 
tion changes  when  the.  [xm^jIc  become 
the  client  of  this  same  lawyer,  lie  feels 
now,  he  must  assume  an  attitude  of  im- 
partiality between  his  clients'  interests 
and  the  interests  of  private  individuals, 
which  amounts  to  indifference.  His 
client  must  seek  liim  and  bring  the  evi- 
dence along,  or  swear  to  written  com- 
plaints before  the  case  claims  his  law- 
yer's attention.  He  basks  in  the  easci* 
and  security  of  the  plea  that  he  is  not 
compelled  to  prosecute  on  his  own  per- 
sc^nal  knowledt^e  of  offenses.  Do  you 
think  a  private  client  would  long  em- 
ploy such  an  attorney ; 

Could  you  consider  an  attorney  hon- 
est and  capable  who  daily  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  witnesses  actual  viola- 
tions of  his  client's  interests,  and  ne- 
glects to  take  simple  means  to  protect 
his  client  as  verifying  a  complaint  and 
instituting  a  suit?  Is  there  any  reason 
in  common  sense,  good  morals,  or  the 
law,  why  a  County  Attorney,  if  he 
wants  to  do  his  duty,  should  not  file 
complaint  and  commence  suits  when 
h.-  knows  of  violations  of  law.  If  he  has 
not  siu'h  knowledge,  and  he  is  informed 
hy  others  that  violations  of  law  are  tak- 
ing place  under  his  administration,  and 
he  has  any  degree  of  professional  pride 
or  true  manhood,  he  should  take  every 
possible  means  to  inform  himself  of  the 
true  condition  of  affairs  in  the  county 
where  he  is  responsible  for  .law  and 
order. 

In  my  first  general  letter  to  Countv 
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Attonu'vs.  T  said : 

"Oflicors  are  chosen  to  lead  and  di- 
rtM-t,  and  not  to  follow,  nincli  Irss  to  be 
jMilled  or  eo('i-(!ed  into  the  perforinanee 
iif  their  plain  duties. " 

I  iww  pl<'as(Ml  to  stilt*'  tinit  the  views 
<»f  neaily  all  of  our  attorneys  for  the 
State  Ji^rreed  with  what  T  endeavored 
to  rxpress  as  my  own  views.  We  have 
the  ht'st  one  hundred  and  five  County 
Altoi-neys  the  State  has  ever  had.  A 
frw  have  not  succeeded  as  they  should. 


"S/jnif  m'f-n  take  this  oath  ivithoiit  even  considering 
its  meanivf/." 


h««-a\ise  they  have  uot  properly  con- 
*'«'ived  their  duties.  Wherever  the 
^''•uiity  Attorney  has  been  a  real  coura- 
U'euus  leader  of  a  fight  for  law  enforee- 
'•KMit.  his  people  have  supported  him, 
tlh'  law  breakers  have  fled  in  dis- 

Ji  J  uy. 

'1  I  Wert'  a  County  Attorney,  how 
^^'•uld  I  proceed  to  enforce  the  laws 
••k'auist    the   li(tuor   traffic,  gamblinp:. 


slot  maehinrs.  npj)reHMive  induMtrial  atid 
edrniin  rcial  (M)nd)inationM  and  pi'aeti(M?s. 
thr  i"<'«_Milat  ions  in  '_r«'n»-ral  intcfid»-<l  t<» 
[)roteet  the  morals  and  welfare  of  so- 
ciety? I  woidd  ask  for  and  secure  th«' 
orj^anized  helj)  of  the  fx-st  iirid  most  in- 
fluential citizens.  1  would  study  tht: 
internal  revenue  license  records  of  the 
Ignited  States  Government,  and  the  rec- 
o:-ds  of  the  Probate  Judire,  foi-  informa- 
tion aL^ainst  li(pi()i-  sellers.  Where  I 
became  satisfied  throuj^h  this  informa- 
tion, or  from  other  sources  that  there 
w^as  an  understanding  among  the  law- 
less element  to  defy  the  law.  and  the 
parties  concerned  relied  for  success  up- 
on my  inability  to  procure  and  present 
to  the  Court  evidence  technically  sur- 
ficient  to  convict,  I  would  employ  men 
to  work  steadily  at  investigating  con- 
ditions and  procuring  and  classifying 
this  technical  evidence,  and  I  would  as!c 
organizatiojis  of  law-abiding  people  to 
help  collect  this  evidence  and  to  help 
pay  these  special  agents.  If  1  could 
obtain  no  positive  affidavits  showing  ot- 
fenses,  and  was  yet  satisfied  the  law 
was  being  violated,  I  would  commeiice 
injunction  suits  and  demand  hearings 
Oi'  the  application  for  temporary  ord- 
ers, and  in  this  way  secure  a  drag  net 
investigation  ^ual  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
grand  jury. 

There  are  many  ways  a  County  At- 
torney can  prosecute  effectively,  if  he 
w\l\  use  the  same  degree  of  industry  and 
shrewdness  he  would  employ  for  his 
private  clients.  When  he  does  not  do 
so.  he  is  unfaithful  to  his  duties,  and 
false  to  his  oath. 

In  a  notable  legal  battle  in  the  Su- 
])i'eme  Court  conducted  by  Attorney 
General  C.  C.  Coleman  to  remove  a 
deliiupient  County  Attorney,  the  defen- 
dant, through  teclmicalities  of  the  law. 
was  by  a  narrow  margin  acquitted,  but 
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the  Court  stated  the  ()bli»?ations  of  tli'i 
()«:th  of  office  upon  the  eoii.sei<Miee  j)f  an 
honest  and  high-minded  man,  in  such  a 
way  that  no  one  can  misuiulerstainl 
tliem.  I  can  do  no  better  in  conclusion 
than  to  quote  from  this  opinion.  Mi-. 
Justice  Burch,  who  spolci'  for  an  un 
divided  Court  said : 

''From  this  it  is  apparent  the  legis- 
lature demands  that  the  county  attor- 
ney shall  measure  up  to  the  full  heiglit 
or  a  lofty  standard  of  duty.  lie  is  ap- 
j)ointed  to  keep  ^iuard  in  front  of  sacred 
temples ;  he  is  the  exponent  and  defend- 
er of  the  social  order;  through  him  the 
law  and  the  administration  of  justice 
must  be  vindicated;  his  official  charac- 
ter must  be  the  very  incarnation  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  obedience  to  law, 
and  if  he  turn  traitor  to  his  oath  he  be- 
c.omes  a  moral  perjurer,  and  degrades 


himself  to  the  level  of  a  criminal. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  th«; 
legislature  has  defined  the  attitude 
which  a  county  attorney  must  b^-ar  to- 
wai-d  the  j)roliibitory  liquor  law;  and 
tli(;  observati(jn  made  in  Deuteronomy 
XXX  11-14,  followiuL'  a  [)roifndgation 
or  law  is  pertinent : 

'For  this  commandment  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden 
from  thee,  neither  is  it  afar  off.  It  is 
not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say. 
Who  shall  go  up  ^or  ns  to  heaven,  and 
bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it. 
and  do  it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea. 
that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go 
over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us. 
that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it?  But 
the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  may- 
est  do  it.' 


Victor  Murdock's  Fine  Victory. 


Victor  Murdock  not  only  increased 
his  majority  for  Congress  in  the  Eighth 
Kansas  district,  but  a  news  report  from 
Wichita  announces  that  he  has  carrie^l 
every  county,  township  and  voting  pr<:- 
einct  in  the  entire  district. 

Kansas  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  term 
"safely  Republican."  A  good  many  pol- 
iticians have  assumed  that  the  voters 
of  that  state  were  "hidebound"  part- 
isans, only  to  find  Kansas  swept  by  an 
independent  movement  that  has  car- 
ried the  G.  0.  P.  down  in  humiliating 
defeat. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  splen- 
did spirit  of  independence  in  politics 


among  Kansas  voters  of  all  parties,  and 
the  statesman  who  stands  for  right  pol- 
icies and  principles  is  always  the  bene- 
ficiary of  that  seuntiment. 

Victor  Murdock  has  no  favorite-' '  com 
mittee  assignments"  in  Congress,  and 
if  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  is  elected  speak- 
er of  the  next  house  the  young  man 
from  the  Eighth  Kansas  will  probably 
be  overlooked  again.  But  as  long  as 
he  keeps  that  good,  stiff  backbone  and 
continues  to  "talk  turkey"  in  the  Kan- 
sas language  in  Washington,  his  major- 
ities at  the  general  election  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  That's  the  Kansas  idea. 
— Kansas  City  Star. 


Quakers  in  the  Governor's  Mansion. 


BY  I.  T.  MARTIN 


Wlion  the  heat  of  the  great  political 
hi'\t\e  of  Novemher  had  sul)sided,  and 
iUit  of  the  jnaelstroni  came  AValter  Ros- 
roo  Stnbbs,  calm  and  serene,  the  people 

the  Sunflower  State  came  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that,  into  tlie  keep- 
ii.«r  of  a  sturdy  Quaker,  the  destinies  of 
the  state  have  been  entrusted  at  least  for 
(he  next  few  years.  Stubbs  the  politi- 
rian,  Stubbs  the  reformer,  Stubbs  the 
railroad  builder,  the  banker  and  the 
man  of  affairs — with  all  of  these  roles 
the  reading  public  Avere  familiar — but 
with  Stubbs  the  Quaker — that  was  'a 
ch>th  of  another  color/  as  it  might  have 
been  put  in  the  good  old  days  of  yore. 

Hidden  among  the  towering  hills  of 
Lawrence,  that  quaint,  quiet,  bluster- 
ing, strenuous  Lawrence  that  proudly 
smiles  over  the  sun-kissed  banks  of  the 
Kaw,  is  a  settlement  of  Quakers  of  the 
<»Id  school,  their  places  of  abode  far 
away  from  the  haunts  of  the  busy 
World,  as  if  in  keeping  with  the  tran- 
Mnility  of  their  peaceful  lives. 

(Juaint  and  quiet,  yet  blustering  and 
strenuous  Lawrence!  Odd  terms  to 
those  who  have  not  breathed  the  peace- 
ful atmosphere  of  the  place,  nor  felt 
ihr  glow  of  the  blustering  element  of 
'hi'  student  body  from  the  far-famed 
Kansas  University.  Without  the  K.  U. 
bf('  indeed  would  be  quiet  and  serene 

Lawrence,  but  when  youth  and  am- 
hition  and  that  perseverance  which  has 
'•v«M"  been  the  prime  spirit  in  the  sons 
daughters  of  fighting  Kansas— 
^'hrn  that  element  mixes  with  the  gen- 
*h  Quaker  atmosphere  of  the  town— 
hew  eoidd  Lawrence  be  expected  to 
•"'tain  its  pristine  glory,  and  in  the 
I'n'M'nce  of  the  army  of  youth  that 


h(  Ids  forth  at  tlie  seat  of  learning,  and 
still  hit  the  quietest  as  well  as  the  love- 
liest village  of  the  plain  ? 

Leaving  the  hum  and  buzz  (jf  the 
t(nvn  behind  me,  I  made  my  way  far 
into  the  out-skirts  of  the  city,  to  the 
ui  pjetentious  home  of  John  Towns»md 
Stubbs,  pioneer,  Quaker  and  father  of 
the  newly  elected  governor  of  Kan.sas. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  this  home, 
for  so  quietly  does  this  sturdy  pioneer 
live  among  his  fellow  men,  that  even 
the  immediate  neighbors  could  not  aid 
me  in  the  search  for  his  humble  cot- 
tage. After  I  had  enquired  at  about 
every  other  home  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hancock  and  Tennessee  Streets,  T 
fnially  found  a  lady  who  told  me  that 
"in  that  little  white  house  over  the 
way.''  there  lived  an  old  couple: 
''their  name  may  be  Stubbs."  she 
added. 

So,  to  "'the  little  white  house  over 
the  way, ' '  I  went  and  the  old-fashioned 
pets  of  blooming  plants  in  a  side  win- 
dow, made  me  feel  cerain  that  at  last 
T  had  found  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
ui^pretentious  Quaker,  even  before  the 
smiling  face  of  the  good  housewife  bade 
me  enter.  The  cheeks  of  the  woman 
were  flushed  from  the  fire  of  the  range, 
for  it  was  the  noon  hour,  and  the  lit- 
tle family  were  at  dinner,  the  dinner 
prepared  by  ^Mrs.  Stubbs,  the  old  cou- 
l^le  having  as  their  guests,  the  two 
3^(»ung  daughters  of  the  governor-elect, 
for  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  Mr.  and 
]\frs.  Stubbs  were  in  the  east.  A  glimpse 
of  the  dining  room  table  told  me 
that  old-fashioned  notions  still  reigned 
supreme  in  that  household.'  and  the 
shining  red  apples  placed  at  the  places 
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{)',  the  children,  hospoke  the  wliolrsoiiM*- 
ncss  of  the  farm  iiioal. 

Wliile  1  waited  for  the  apix-ai-aiice 
o'  the  elch'r  Mi-.  Stiibl)S,  I  found  sur- 
etase  from  eare  and  the  worries  of  a 
work-a-day  world,  in  the  s(>othin«r  at- 
mosphere of  that  old-fashioned  parlor. 
The  Avindows  were  lnin«r  in  soft  silk  of 
a  golden  hue,  the  tloor  was  carpeted 
i':  green  and  the  center  table  held  a 
large  old-fashioned  bible — the  kind  so 
piominent  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers, but  so  seldom  seen  in  the  mod- 
ern homes  of  IMilady  Fashion  or  in  the 
over  furnished  flat  where  the  parlor 
tlog  and  the  Divorcee  are  one  and  in- 
separable. A  few  books  lined  the  wall, 
a  low  clock  ticked  out  the  rapidly  van- 
ishing minutes  and  a  leather  rocker 
lure  and  there,  bespoke  solid  comfort. 
A  sacred  lily,  standing  on  a  homely 
pedestal  made  of  an  old  pail,  covered 
by  deft  fingers  with  green  paper  stood 
IP  the  parlor  window,  wooing  the  sun 
while  the  tiny  buds  unfolded  the  beau- 
ty of  their  bloom.  One  or  two  pictures 
adorned  the  walls,  one  a  portrait  rep- 
resenting a  handsome  lad,  just  in  the 
daW'U  of  youth;  the  other  representing 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  in 
Iiidiana,  and  beneath  the  picture  were 
those  words,  ever  new  and  beautiful: 

"How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of 

my  childhood. 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to 

view." 

I  had  not  long  to  w^ait  and  dream 
of  things  as  they  used  to  be  in  the  days 
now^  gone  beyond  recall,  when  an  eld- 
erly gentleman,  straight  as  a  young 
sapling,  with  sterling  honesty  indelibly 
written  on  a  face  still  young  and  rud- 
dy, entered  the  room. 

"My  name  is  Stubbs.''  said  the  gen- 
tleman, as  he  advanced  towards  me 
with  outstretched  hand.  The  man  wore 
a  suit  of  blue,  a  grey  flannel  shirt,  and 


;i  blue  p«  aked  cap  lyinj^  on  tha  coach 
luarby.  told  me  what  conqileted  tin- 
every  day  attire  of  tfie  father  of  th»? 
next  (I'overnor  of  KansaH.  lie  had 
none  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  inoderii 
voild.  and  liis  every  movement  indi 
e;:t<'d  the  type  of  a  class  \\'ell  niu'h  ••x- 
tirct. 

"J  have  been  admiring'  tliat  portiait 
on  the  wall,"  I  replied,  by  way  (if  ()[>*-u 
ing  the  conversation,  *'and  I  have  been 
wondering  if  it  could  be  that  of  your 
son — the  governor  to  be?" 

The  voice  of  the  old  man  In-oke  and 
I  thought  I  could  see  the  faint  sugges- 
tion of  a  tear  in  the  keen  bhn-  eyes,  as 
\iY.  Stubbs  replied:  '"That  is  the  pic- 
t\;re  of  one  of  the  best  boys  who  ever 
lived.  Every  one  who  knew  him,  love-i 
Inm,  but  the  Father  called  him  for  His 
own ;  that  picture  is  a  likeness  of 
George  Stubbs,  the  first  born  of  R-os. 
and  I  thiidv  it  was  the  hardest  blow  of 
his  life,  when  he  saw  the  little  green 
nuund  builded  over  the  remains  of  the 
son  he  loved  so  Avell. 

I  realized  that  I  was  on  Hallowed 
Ground,    and  turned    the    subject  as 
(piickly  and  as  delicately  as  I  could 
Replying   to   my   next   ({uestion.  ^Ir. 
Siubbs  said  : 

**I  don't  think  I  want  to  talk  about 
Ros.  There  is  really  nothing  to  say. 
and  those  newspaper  reporters  of  the 
city  have  about  overdone  the  thing 
anyway.  Wliy.  one  of  them  came  down 
here  among  the  Friends  and  he  surely 
had  a  vivid  imagination,  for  after  he 
had  taken  a  look  at  the  old  farm  at 
Hesper,  he  had  me  saying  'thee  and 
thou'  and  all  sorts  of  tom  foolery,  when 
a.s  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  my  people 
have  ever  used  those  terms.  Of  course. 
We  are  Quakers  as  the  world  calls  us — 
Friends  is  the  correct  term — and  we 
have  been  for  generations,  but  the 
Friends  discai'ded  all  peculiarities  of 
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UM'ss  iiiul  sprccli  lon;^'  hctOri*  riiy  tiiiii*. 
'j  h«'  brst  ol"  it  is,"  tlu'  old  man  (MJiitiii- 
\m\.  "1  suppose  tluMt'  <ii<»  sonn'  people 
who  will  believe  that  sort  of  stiifl". " 
ai.d  luTe  the  sjx'aker  iaii<rhe(l  heartily, 
,.fij(>yirig  tlie  joke  as  keenly  as  wouM 
a  school  boy,  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
the  iMor(\  as  he  realized  that  the  joke 
was  upon  the  «iullil)le  publie  and  not 
upon  him.  "Why,  it*  you  eame  into  our 
rhurcli  now.''  he  continued.* 'you  would 
see  no  difference  in  our  services  than 
in  the  services  of  any  other  christian 
h<  dy  of  worshipers,  and  we  even  have 
n'usic  and  sinj^inj:'  in  our  church  in 
tl'tse  days. 

"I  was  the  one  who  first  introduced 
sin<ring  into  the  meetin*:"  of  the  Friends 
and  I  was  roundly  abused  in  my  time 
for  doing  so,"  and  a.uain  the  old  man 
r buckled  in  glee,  as  he  thought  of  the 
tl'-re  misgivings  of  the  Quakers  when 
the  nuisic  of  the  dark  spirit  was  intro- 
duced into  the  christian  worship  I 

**I  was  born  in  Wayne  County.  In- 
<liana,"  said  ]\Ir.  Stubbs.  ''and  so  was 
my  father  before  me.  The  county  seat 
was  Richmond  in  those  days  and  my 
Lit  her  had  a  grist  mill  on  White  Water 
stream.  I  was  named  for  my  maternal 
L'landfather.  John  Townsend,  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier  who  had  done  val- 
iiMit  duty  for  his  country's  cause  in  the 
bj.ttle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  so  you  see 
tl^ere  is  some  fighting  blood  in  the 
>^t>ibbs  family,  despite  their  Quaker 
alliliation.  ]\[y  grandfather  joined  the 

ciety  of  the  Friends  after  the  Revo- 
Intionary  war.  but  I  think  the  Friends 
•lid  not  take  all  the  fighting  spirit 
"'»t  of  him. 

"^^y  father  died  when  I  was  only 
tive  years  old  and  my  mother  died  be- 

re  1  was  fifteen,  but  neither  of  them 
•'"'d  of  any  constitutional  tremble.  In 
tlmse  days,  doctors  did  not  know  how 
treat  fever  cases  and  just  managed 


t  •  kill  off  the  patients  b\'  th<-ir  bar- 
bi.rous  system  of  blerejini.'  and  sweat- 
ing. My  grarjd[)arents  lived  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  my  grandfat Ih-i-  ••njoyin*/  the 
fidl  [)Ossession  of  his  faculties  until  he 
was  1)8  years  of  age,  and  my  grand- 
mother living  to  be  a  little  more  than 
i*  hundred. 

"Left  an  orphan  when  life  was  still 
ycuiig.  I  often  felt  the  j>an«rs  of  i>ov- 
ejty  and  have  had  my  full  share  of  the 
tiials  and  tribulations  of  life,  but  I 
lu've  lived  to  thank  God  that  my  child- 
it  n  have  -all  grown  to  be  worthy  men 
a:id  women  and  the  state  of  my  adop- 
tion has  proven  worthy  of  all  the  con- 
fidence I  placed  in  hei-  in  those  early 
y(  ars. 

"Nearly  forty  years  ago,  I  left  In- 
diana for  Iowa,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi on  a  ferry  that  fought  and  cut  its 
-w  ay  through  great  rafts  of  floating  ice. 
R(  s  was'only  three  years  old  then,  and 
we  remained  on  the  farm  for  eight 
ytars  or  so.  when  I  decided  to  strike 
out  for  the  Svild  and  wooly  west'  and 
ttike  my  chances  with  the  rest  of  the 
fortune  hunters  of  that  ])eriod.  I  set- 
tled at  riesper,  the  Quaker  village 
which  stands  about  12  miles  south  east 
or  Lawrence,  and  there  over  yonder 
hills,  Ros  was  raised  fi'om  boyhoo(7  to 
early  manhood. 

"W^hen  I  first  came  to  Hesper.  Kan- 
sas was  not  the  state  that  it  now  is. 
but  I  always  had  faith  in  it  and  Di- 
vine Providence  has  vouchsafed  to  me 
the  privilege  of  living  to  see  a  realiza- 
tuui  of  all  the  wonderful  things  I  pic- 
ti:red  for  her  in  those  desperate  days 
of  drouth  and  grasshoppers  and  other 
(•losses  and  pests  without  number.  I 
came  into  Kansas  when  the  state  was 
a  wilderness  and  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  a  num  to  make  a  living 
for  his  family  on  the  farm,  and  yet  to- 
day Kansas  holds  her  own  and  I  con- 
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sider  her  tlio  greatest  state  in  the  Union, 
whether  slic  Ix'  Jii(I<^m'(1  from  an  (mIikm- 
tional,  reli^Moiis,  political  or  (;onnriei'- 
eial  stan(li)oint  -witliout  a  peer  in  this 
glorious  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stri[)es, 
and  with  few  e(iuals. 

was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
when  the  drouth  eame,  or  when  the 
grasshoppers  swarmed  down  upon  us 
in  their  tens  of  thousands,  I  took  up 
my  kit  of  tools  and  went  out  into  the 
world  to  earn  a  living  for  my  family, 
and  left  the  farm  in  care  of  the  boys. 
In  those  days,  a  drouth  of  three  or  four 
years  duration  was  nothing  much  out 
of  the  ordinary,  so  farming  was  not 
the  profitable  venture  that  it  is  in  the 
Kansas  of  today. 

"Ros  was  no  good  on  earth  to  do 
chores  about  the  place,  but  he  was  a 
man  at  fifteen  and  at  that  age  he  could 
get  into  the  harvest  fields  Avith  the  best 
of  them.  He  had  a  knack  of  succeed- 
ing in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  in 
all  of  his  life,  I  have  never  known  him 
to  fail  in  any  undertaking  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  mind  and  heart,  and 
that  knack  of  doing  things  has  remain- 
e<l  with  him  to  the  present  day. 

often  recall  a  little  incident  which 
I  suppose  Ros  lias  long  since  forgotten, 
but  which  strikes  me  as  characteristic 
of  the  man.  ^Many  a  time  I  have 
thought  ovei*  it,"  and  the  relaxed  fea- 
tures told  moi-e  plainly  than  words  that 
the  father  of  the  governor,  was  living 
over  again  in  retros])ection.  the  days 
o*  his  early  youth. 

"It  was  on  tlie  farm  in  Iowa."  \u 
contiinied.  ''and  the  potato  crop  was 
a  total  failure.  The  season  was  so  dry 
that  the  plants  wei-e  literally  bui-ned  up 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  soon  as  they 
dared  to  lift  their  heads  above  the 
ground.  A  little  rain  cam*'  late  in  thi^ 
season,  however,  and  as  a  last  ho|)e,  [ 
put  down  a   few  seeds  and  waited — 


hoping  against  lioj)*-.  i''<jitiinately  they 
•;iew,  if  only  aftei*  a  fashion,  for  you 
nev(ir  saw  such  peculiar  looking  potaU^trs 
in  all  your  days.  They  were  long  as  cu- 
cumlj(-*rs,  Ijiit  tliinncr  than  tin.-  boarding 
h(  use  j)an  cake,  and  wc  seldom  ljroi:ght 
them  out  to  the  view  of  our  friends. 
One  day,  however,  we  ha(l  {wo  or  three 
Friends  to  dinner,  and  the  conversa- 
ti(  n  turned  to  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  and  the  disastrous  consequences. 
Ros  was  then  about  three  years  old  nr 
perhaps  four;  and  he  piped  in  with: 
'  We  have  potatoes  so  large  that  one 
would  not  fit  in  a  tin  cup"  That  state- 
ment was  challenged  by  the  Friends 
and  away  Ros  went  to  the  store  room 
and  returned  with  a  long  and  lean  po- 
tato laid  across  the  cup.  Of  course  it 
could  not  go  into  the  cup,  lengthwise, 
although  it  might  take  several  sidewise. 
to  fill  the  smallest  cup  3'ou  ever  saw 
on  a  farfn.  Ros  won  his  point,  as  he 
has  ever  since  had  a  way  of  doing,  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  his 
a(  complishment. 

"Although  I  was  left  an  orphan  as 
I  have  told  you,  and  often  felt  the 
stings  of  poverty,  when  I  grew  to  man- 
hood, even  though  I  was  poor,  I  man- 
ai:ed  to  always  provide  for  my  family, 
and  I  gave  them  all  a  fair  education 
for  those  days.  I  I'emembered  the 
hardships  of  my  own  youth,  and  while 
I  weathered  the  storm  of  life  myself. 
I  always  tried  to  shield  my  children 
from  its  blasts.  I  taught  them  econ- 
omy and  honesty  always,  and  that  to 
b(^  poor  was  inconvenient,  perhaps,  but 
h(  norable,  and  I  think  those  lessons 
hove  taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of 
all  my  children  and  I  thank  God  that 
all  of  them  have  been  successful  in  life. 
None  of  them  have  imbibed  the  'airs' 
so  often  seen  in  people  nowadays,  and 
IK  ne  of  them  would  stand  for  any 
snobbery — T  could  stake  my  life  on  that. 


QUAKERS  IN  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION. 


**  l*erlia|)s  tliat  is  wliy  the  i)('(>[)lo  of 
Kaiisiis  lik<»  Kos  so  well  :  he  ^-cncrally 
wears  a  sloucli  hat,  and  1  iiii«/lit  say 
that  except  for  wearing  better  clothes, 
\\r  is  the  same  now  as  when  he  first  left 
the  homestead  at  Ilesper.  Ilis  children 
U.o,  are  just  plain  farmer's  children, 
n<  jrood  as  the  rest,  l)iit  no  better. 

"Ros  grew  up  on  a  farm,  worked 
hl^•  way  til  rough  school,  commenced  life 
as  a  renter  on  a  farm,  and  in  '81.  after 
he  had  put  io  a  crop  of  wheat,  started 
out  with  two  teams,  to  railroad  con- 
struction work.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
been  engaged  in  that  work  and  in  the 
('(.nstruction  of  large  buildings,  and  has 
drifted  into  banking,  farming  and  the 
cement-plaster  business  as  side  lines. 
Ifc  has  had  offices  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Lawrence  and  Los  Ange- 
les and  has  given  employment  to  sev- 
rtal  thousand  men  and  teams. 

''When  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  '02,  he  gave  up  con- 
st ruction  work,  that  there  might  be  no 
cry  of  graft  against  his  record  and  gave 
his  whole  undivided  attention  to  the 
s<-lving  of  the  problem  of  sound  busi- 
ntss  laws.  He  has  done  his  full  share 
t«  wards  placing  the  public  business  of 
Kansas  on  a  sound  business  basis,  and 
within  the  last  four  years  has  helped  to 
place  many  sound  hnvs  on  the  statute 
hooks  of  the  state.  I  hope  to  live  to 
him  make  a  record  for  himself  as 
is'ovcrnor,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  hon- 
'•Nty  will  never  be  questioned  and  that 
influence  will  never  be  placed  in 
♦he  inarket  place,  for  sale  to  the  high- 
♦•^t  bidder." 

^ince  Ros  married  the  daughter  of 
♦he  postmaster  at  Mulvane  some  twenty 
odd  yeai-s  ago,  he  has  lived  in 
various  places,  but  when  prosperity 
*l*'.wned  for  him,  his  thoughts  turned 

the  old  corners,  and  he  finally  drift- 
hack  home— back  to  the  hills  of 
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Kansas,  closf'  io  the  IIcspci-  of  his  child- 

h(.od,  and  hcnt  his  (;hildren  have  im- 
bibed the  "gentle  demeanor  of  the 
Friends.  When  Dame  Fortune  fairly 
o^'erturned  her  eornucoj>ia  of  wealth 
over  th<;  shoulders  of  Ros  Stubbs,  he 
builded  for  himself  ujjon  a  chain  of 
rambling  hills,  the  palatial  mansion 
which  cr()wns  the  topmost  summit  of 
Vrindmill  Hill,  just  outside  Lawrence, 
builded  upon  the  hills  upon  which  h^' 
k  ved  to  climb  as  a  boy.  The  home  is 
piobably  the  finest  residence  in  the 
state,  and  from  its  roof  garden,  Hesper 
looms  up  in  the  distance,  with  its  vis- 
ions of  ''Home,  Sweet  Home." 

The  young  daughter  of  the  governor 
is  Lenora,  not  Miss  Lenora  of  the  modem 
frt&hionable  household,  but  plain  Le- 
ncra,  the  fanner's  daughter.  She  has 
spent  some  time  in  Washington,  has 
met  many  noted  personages  of  the  day. 
but  she  is  still  an  old  fashioned  girl, 
as  her  grandfather  affectionately  put 
it,  "a  plain  farmer's  daughter."  Her 
clear  complexion  is  made  more  beauti- 
ful still  by  a  wealth  of  glossy  black 
hair,  parted  in  the  middle  and  combed 
severely  from  her  forehead,  with  never 
the  suspicion  of  a  curl  for  this  little 
Quaker  maid. 

"There  is  nothing  of  the  snob  about 
Ltnora,"  said  grandfather  Stubbs.  as 
his  eyes  followed  the  maid  from  the 
rcom  of  his  tiny  cottage  "and  there 
rever  will  be.  Life  at  the  Capital  will 
be  no  different  for  her  than  life  at 
AYindmill  Hill :  she  is  like  her  mother, 
too,  and  there  is  no  snobbery  there. 
Ros  would  never  stand  for  snobbery 
in  any  of  his  children,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain of  that,"  concluded  the  solemn 
Quaker. 

"There  will  be  no  balls  nor  dances  in 
the  Governor's  ^lansion,  none  that  my 
son  will  have  anything  to  do  with  in 
any    case."    prophesied    ^Ir.  Stubbs 
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Daiicinjj^  is  taboood  by  the  Friends  aud 
Ros  and  all  liis  r.iinily  are  prominent 
workers  of  the  chuich  heir  in  Law- 
rence. 

It  was  time  to  l)id  jroodhye  to  (jiiiet, 
pletui'es((ne  Lawrence  on  the  hill  tops, 
and  in  my  mind's  eye,  there  arose  a 
vision  of  the  little  home  at  Ilesper 
where  the  hardy  pioneer  Qujdver  wor- 
shipped his  God  after  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  and  tau<rht  his 
children  that  to  live  righteous  lives 
was  worth  'more  to  them  than  the 
world  and  all  its  riches.  I  recalled  the 
fact  that  the  prayers  of  the  hardy 
Quakers  had  been  answered,  for  di- 
vcrce  nor  scandal  has  ever  uivin  its 
slimy  touch  to  the  name  of  a  son  or 
a  daughter  of  Ilesper,  a  record  of  which 
the  Quaker  village  may  well  be  pround 
in  these  days  of  marital  unrest.  From 
Ilesper  my  thoughts  came  back  to  the 
peaceful  home  of  the  man  who  had  in- 
ticduced  himself  an  hour  or  two  before 


with  tile  homely  words:  "My  name 
is  Stnl)l).s.  And  then  to  the  mansion 
'»/•  tlie  to|)mosl  summit  of  Windmill 
Hill. 

"  Hos  spent  his  cliildhoud  here  and 
lie  will  <lie  here;  will  slee{)  the  last 
Icng  sle<'{)  bencjitli  the  iiill  tops  (jf  his 
cliildliood's  home.  ' 

The  words  of  the  elder  Stnbb.s.  upon 
whom  life  was  tlir(j\ving  its  twilight 
mantle  graciously,  j-e-echoed  in  my 
ears.  Then  my  eyes  fell  once  again 
upon  that  quaint  picture  of  the  meeting 
oi  the  Friends  and  its  motto. 

In  all  truth,  life  had  been  kind  to 
Governor  Stubbs,  and  with  what  a  rich 
heritage  had  she  endowed  him — grant- 
ed him  a  living,  breathing  realization 
or  the  couplet  from  the  old  fashioned 
picture  of  other  days : 
''How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes 

of  my  childhood. 
When  foijd  recollections  j)resent  tV.em 
to  view." 


Kansas  Soldiers'  Memorial. 


BY  CHLOE  MATTESON 


The  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  tlie 
e?st,  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  sent 
forth  a  goodly  band  of  freedom  loving 
puritans,  to  build  the  Boston  of  the 
west.  It  was  not  suppc^sed  that  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  like  Boston.  Mass.. 
wculd  have  a  "Tea  Party.''  as  its  most 
i'i  nious  social  event,  but  that  Lawrence 
woidd  meet  the  issues  of  freedom's 
cause  was  (juite  expected  of  the  little 
M'cstern  culture  center,  from  the  fir.st. 
The  university  trained  boys  of  '56  gave 
a  reception  to  the  border  ruftians,  in 
a  bold  defense  of  Lawrence,  from  ^It. 
Oread, 


The  veterans  of  1856  now  purpose  to 
build  a  Kansas  Soldiers'  ^lemorial  there 
a  .$100,000  building,  to  be  completed 
Oh  the  semi-centennini  birthday  of  the 
state.  January  29th,  1911.  The  monu- 
ment to  freedom's  cause  is  befittingly 
to  be  a  Temple  of  Learning,  for  the 
use  of  the  University  of  Kansas.  The 
vaults  in  the  new  building  will  con- 
tain the  names  and  records  of  all  the 
military  .services  rendered  by  Kansans 
up  to  date.  The  veterans  of  '56  will 
head  the  list,  while  the  names  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  who  have  settled  in  Kansas 
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H'.  //.  (Jfirruth,    Vice  {JhanacLor  Kansas  i'niiersiti/, 
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Governor  fJ.  IV.  IJoc/i,  who  called  l/ic  djjc<:iul  ttmon  'jj 
the  legi.tlature  t?iat  pas.trd  the  new  primary  laic. 
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^ «;'"'«  Cbr.  iTi-.siaent  Cut  .  JUodgctt   W  holesale  Dry 
UuoUs  Co.   One  of  the  ablest  Jinanciers  in  the  West. 


Jtulp/i  Teniial,  I'kiitor  Sabctha  Herald.   Director  Kan- 
sas Magazine  Co. 


Can  Kansas  Compete  With  Standard 


BY  W.  R.  TUCKER 


Is  Kiiiisjis  to  coiMpctc  with  the 

StaiKhu-d  Oil  company  in  the  oil  busi- 
n(-ss  ?  This  (jucstion  has  often  been 
asked  by  Kansas  peoph*.  They  real- 
ize theie  are  some  rich  oil  fields  in  the 
Kansas  section.  Tliere  is  apparently 
no  iiniit  to  the  snp[)ly  and  nnich  of  the 
fitld  is,  as  yet,  nnocenpied  by  the  mo- 
m  poly.  There  are  several  independent 
companies  strngt^linix  for  a  livelihood 
and  the  history  of  the  oil  bnsiness  is 
a  succession  of  disasters  for  all  com- 
panies with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Standard.  The  oil  trust  has  success- 
fnlly  mastered  all  competition  and  se- 
oi;red  the  bulk  of  trad(i  in  other  states. 
Will  Kansas  be  able  to  administer  the 
first  defeat  to  the  trust The  Standard 
Oil  company  has  th(?  advantaq-e  of 
yiars  of  ex})erie!ice  and  an  extensive 
t'orei»»:n  market.  The  marketinir  of  the 
finished  product  has  become  a  science 
with  the  trust  as  a  result  of  years  of 
trial,  i!ivesti«ration  and  developnuMit. 
which  brings  to  it  the  hi;udiest  possible 
returns  at  a  mininnim  cost,  and  at  the 
sjMne  time  «iives  to  the  j)ul)lic  the  best 
p<  ssible  service  and  reduces  the  hand- 
\ui\x  of  oil  to  the  tlealer  or  retailer  to 
the  least  point  of  annoyance.  Will 
Kansas  pioducers  with  com])a!'atively 
crude  facilities  be  able  to  overcome  the 
l<n«r  lead  of  the  Standard  Oil  com- 
p.my  ?  Will  the  Standaid  do  in  Kan- 
sa>  what  it  h:is  done  in  otht'r  states  of 
the  I'nion.  lower-  rat»'s  in  tlu^  competi- 
tive field  and  by  raisin«r  them  in  other 
sections,  maintain  its  own.  drive  out 
tiic  independents  and  lluMi  raise  rates 
fo  the  former  standard  or  perhaps 
hi«.'lier?  Theie  is  only  (Wie  answei*  to 
these  (|nestions  and  the  salvation  of  the 


ii'dependeiit  oil  c(jmj)arne>,  m  Kan>a^ 
rests  v.'ith  the  law.  The  admini.str-a- 
ti<  n  of  whi(di  is  its  (jnly  (b.-feuse  and 
c(;nstant  vi«:ilan(:e  will  have  to  l)e  maiti- 
taincHl  in  order  that  the  indu.stry  may 
be  perpetuated. 

I'nder  the  present  cjjnditions  it  la 
d(  ubtful  if  Kansas  can  compete  with 
the  Standard  Oil  company  in  refinin«f 
and  marketing  oil.  but  there  is  every 
indication  to  confirm  the  a.ssertion  that 
in  the  kerosene  market  the  independent 
operators  can  hold  their  own  with  the 
tiust  if  the  proper  laws  are  enacted. 
Tile  present  production  of  crude  oil  in 
the  state  of  Kansas  would  not  yield 
sufficient  "asoline  to  supply  the  Kan- 
sas demajid.  Tn  order  to  meet  that 
dfmand  oil  of  a  much  liirhter  gravity 
must  be  secured  elsewhere  and  the  only 
available  oil  for  this  purpose  must 
come  from  Oklahoma.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  pipe  lines  available  at  this 
time  for  use  of  the  inde])endent  refin- 
eries, which  do  not  involve  a  considera- 
ble fi'eight  chai  ire.  This  item  of  eost. 
when  it  must  be  considered  as  any  con- 
siderable per  -cent  of  the  cost  of  refined 
oil.  places  the  independent  refii^er  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  competition  which 
he  must  meet  with  the  Standai'd  Oil 
company.  Tn  the  absence  of  a  law  to 
afford  him  protection  he  cannot  meet  it. 

In  the  production  and  marketiiiir  of 
refined  oil  the  independent  refiner  can 
place  it  on  the  market  as  cheaply  as 
the  Standard  Oil  company.  Tie  is  able 
t  )  and  does  produce  an  article  equal 
to  that  of  the  tru.st.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  two  refineries,  however.  pi-acti- 
cally  all  of  the  radium,  resulting  from 
the  refining  of  this  oil,  must  be  dispos- 


,..|  of  as  fiK'l  oil  at  a  |)ri(!o  wliicli  is  less 
iliaii  the  (Hi«^iMal  cost  of  the  oil.  In  tho 
!".•  ihire  to  utilize  all  ot"  tlie  clernents  of 
the  oil  tlieic  is  a  loss  Aviiicli  ovei-coiiies 
.my  a(lvantaii;e  the  irideixMident  refiner 
ii-ay  have  and  [)laees  him  a^^ain  where 
he  is  unahle  to  meet  the  eompetition  of 
Ihe  Staridard  Oil  company.  It  is  al- 
(u;:ether  possible  for  the  retinin«r  busi- 
tifss  in  Kansas  to  bo  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  with  the  trust,  but  it 
iiMist  be  done  by  the  establishment  of 
iM(»dern  I'efi'neries,  equipped  with  all 
o'  the  facilities  for  utilizin.i;'  every  val- 
iiiible  element  in  the  oil.  These  plants 
nn:st  bi;  brou<»lit  into  connection  with 
the  oil  fields,  both  of  this  state  and  of 
(Hdahoma.  by  pipe  lines  of  snfflcient 
••i»|)acity  to  insure  them  a  permanent 
a  lid  reliable  source  of  oil.  The  market- 
in;:  of  the  oil  must  also  be  developed  to 
a  point  where  unnecessary  and  inter- 
mediate profit  shall  be  cut  off  and  the 
producer  and  consumer  brought  to- 
L'cther  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  j^ieat  power  of  the  Standard  Oil 
••••mpany  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  owns, 
t  »  a  lar«i:e  extent,  its  own  production 
«'«.(!  by  means  of  the  pipe  lines  reaches 
iill  of  the  oil  it  consumes  as  well  as  that 
ptoduced  ])y  others.    By  the  operation 
tiles*'  pipe  lines  the  company  real- 
izes a  «:reat  profit  and  «:reatly  reduces 
Hn-  operatin<jr  expenses.     The  magni- 
'>«-cnl   eipiipment  for  the  lefining  of 
'•'utl,.  <,il  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
•'>d  experience  of  the  most  able  men 
l'»o<.ural)le  with  uidimited  means.  This 
h.i-v  ^riv(.n  the  com[)any  the  facilities 
•  hirh  will  i)roduce  the  higliest  i)Ossible 
•i''ality  of  (roods  with  the  lowest  pos- 
-b|.'  percentage  of  expense.     At  the 
time  every  valuable  element  of 
"il  is  utilized.    What  is.  in  most 
■ an  item  of  loss  to  the  indepen- 
refiner  liecomes  an  article  of  even 
"ater  commercial  value  than  the  re- 


lir  «*d  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  company. 

To  comin;te  su<!(;«-ssf  idly  with  the 
Sl;iiid;ii(l  Oil  (Mim]);iny,  the  ind<,-j)»'n- 
(1(  nt  refiners  nnist  be  able  t(i  L'ive  the 
samr  service  to  the  ])iiblic  at  tlie  same 
piice  as  tin*  trust.  The  Standard  Oil 
c< mpany  has  the  finest  p<issible  eqiii[)- 
Hicnt,  none  of  the  product  is  wasted 
a  I'd  the  marketing  of  the  products  has 
r^^ached  a  scientific  stage  as  a  result  of 
yi^ars  of  trial.  iiTvestigation  and  devel- 
opment. It  brings  to  the  trust  the 
highest  possible  returns  at  a  minimum 
of  cost  and  at  the  same  times  gives  to 
the  public  the  best  possible  'service. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  the  indepen- 
cUnt  refiner  to  meet  all  of  these  condit- 
ions and  duplicate  all  of  the  facilities. 
There  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  feel- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  public  that  the 
Standard  Oil  company  possessed  a  se- 
cret system  by  which  the  oil  was  re- 
fined. This,  however,  is  erroneous.  Oil 
refining  is  a  scientific  process,  the 
knoAvledge  of  which  is  not  limited  to 
the  Standaid  Oil  people.  It  has  noth- 
ing of  the  mysterious  to  those  who  have 
made  it  a  study. 

The  fundamental  advantage  held  by 
the  Standard  Oil  company  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  world  wide  market, 
which  it  has  built  up  and  which  it 
piaetieally  controls.  This  market 
makes  the  trust  almost  invincible  to 
C(  mpetition  and  by  means  of  it  the  in- 
dependents in  any  state  are  placed  in 
c(  mpetition  with  prices  below  the  cost 
o^-  production,  yet  the  Standard  with 
its  enormous  j)rofits  in  the  world  at 
hirge,  still  yields  an  enoi'mous  return. 

Against  this  element  of  competition 
there  is  no  protection  foi'  the  indepen- 
dent refiner  except  tho  law.  The  mo- 
ment leuislntivo  restiiction  is  with- 
(bawn  the  independent  refiner  is 
doomed. 

It  has  1)0011    suggested  than  in  th*^ 
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cose  of  ii  trust,  monopoly  or  corMi);iny 
d<»in^  biisitH'ss  in  a  state  in  coin  petit- 
ion witli  companies  of  tin?  sann?  nature 
oiganizcd  within  tlie  state,  a  Bureau  of 
Commerce  should  have  the  power  to 
ifivesti<^ate  the  0])erations  of  the  trust. 
If  it  is  found  that  the  corporation  is 
tri,nsacting  business  with  the  sole  idea 
or  destroying  competition  and  is  not 
carrying  on  the  business  upon  the  same 
biisis  as  it  is  doing  in  other  states, 
where  there  is  no  competition,  and 
there  is  striking  evidences  of  discrimi- 
nation, such  a  corporation  should  be 


(|(  nied  the  privih'jre  of  the  io<-al  iiiin- 
k<ts. 


If  this  solution  is  in  opjjo.sition  U) 
the  national  constitution,  which  pro- 
vides for  unrestricterl  commerce  be- 
tA\een  states,  that  i)Ortif)n  of  the  eon 
slitution  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  in  such  commerce  all  states  should 
be  placed  upon  a  parity.  The  law 
should  make  it  impossible  to  destroy  th<- 
ii.dustries  of  a  state,  by  drawing  on 
the  resources  of  another  state  where 
the  industries  do  not  exist. 


DREAMER  OF  DREAMS. 

BY  WILLIAM  H.  CARRUTH 


We  are  all  of  us  dreamers  of  dreams; 

On  visions  our  childhood  is  fed. 
And  the  heart  of  the  child  is  unhaunted,  it 
seems,  , 

By  the  ghosts  of  dreams  that  are  dead. 

From  childhood  to  youth's  hut  a  span 

And  the  years  of  our  youth  are  soon  sped. 
Yet  the  youth  is  no  longer  a  youth,  hut  a 
man. 

When  the  first  of  his  dreams  is  dead. 

The  saddest  sight  this  side  the  grave 
Is  the  s7i7-oud  o'er  a  fond  dream  spread, 

And  the  heart  should  he  stern  and  the  eyes 
he  brave 
To  gaze  on  a  dream  that  is  dead. 

^Tis  a  cup  as  of  wormwood  and  gall 

When  the  doom  of  a  great  dream  is  said. 

And  the  hest  of  the  man  is  under  the  pall 
When  the  hest  of  his  dreams  is  dead. 

He  may  live  on  hy  compact  and  plan. 

When  the  fine  hlooni  of  living  is  shed. 
But  God  pity  the  little  that's  left  of  a  man 

When  the  last  of  his  dreams  is  dead. 

Let  him  show  a  hrave  face  if  he  can. 

Let  him  woo  fame  or  fortune  instead. 
Yet  there's  not  much  to  do  hut  bury  a  man 

When  the  last  of  his  dreams  is  dead. 


Shalimar 


BY  NED  TASSAIRE 
ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


We  humans  are  not  secretive ;  we 
must  confess.  In  all  the  world  there 
should  be  some  heart  that  beats  in  un- 
derstanding of  our  own. 

Failing  this^  I  have  created  thee,  0 
Journal  Boolv !  These  pages  shall  be  a 
confessional  wherein  I  pour  out  my 
soul. 


I  have  been  rather  bad  of  late.  I 
seem  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  six  mouths  in  doing  those 
things  which  I  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  leaving  undone  those  things  which 
I  ought  to  have  done.  I  have  rowed 
and  read  and  visited.  I  have  not  shop- 
ped and  sewed  and  had  fits  of  joy  over 
the  new  things  mother  and  Cousin  Jule 
have  been  heaping  into  the  sewing 
room.  This  last  is  to  them  the  limit 
oc  obtuseness. 

But  I  have  been  worse;  and  you 
alone,  Journal  Confessor,  may  know  the 
depth  to  which  I  have  fallen. 

....  "Why  do  I  marry  Ellsworth? 
For  weeks  I  have  been  drifting  into 
tins  mockery — drifting  miserably, 
shamefully,  while  Conscience  watched 
the  drifting  process  from  behind  the 
h'Hlge,  as  it  were— being  satisfied  not 
to  interfere  as  long  as  I  introduced 
a  feeble  protest  now  and  then  that  I  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  I  loved  back. 

And  now  the  whole  thing  being  set- 
th'd  down  to  the  very  last  details,  out 
from  this  hiding  place  comes  that  rascal 
^'^•nscMenee,  to  taunt  and  chide  me  until 
I  simply  must  have  somebody,  if  only 
y<-n,  Journal  Confessor,  to  share  this 
^Jurden  of  deceit. 


If  only  I  could  get  out  from  under  all 
oT  it.  .  .  .  lie  is  coming  next  week. 

If  I  could  say  bravely:  "I  do  not 
love  you,  Ellsworth  Bashore.  I  do 
not  want  to  marry  you — or  anybody. 
Why,  look  here,  I  simply  hate  a  house, 
and  all  that  goes  with  it !  I  like  my 
books,  my  school ;  and  the  children 
will  miss  me.  You  will  have  to  get 
another  girl." 

Easy? — not  if  you  knew,  that  his 
ruddy  face  would  whiten,  his  beautiful 
smile — a  smile  that  is  in  itself  excuse 
enough  for  living — would  grow  grim, 
and  that  he  would  turn  to  you  pathetic 
eyes  of  pain. 

There  is  n6  suffering,  no  hurt  like  a 
wounded  heart.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  should 
miss  him — his  smile,  his  sympathy.  I 
could  love  him,  I  think,  if  I  had  not 
loved  Aleck.  I  would  willingly  have 
followed  him  into  a  hut,  or  to  prison, 
if  I  could  have  been  sure  of  him — that 
he  w\is  always  mine. 

But  Aleck  died,  rather  the  Aleck 
I  loved  never  lived.  That  was  long 
ago.  And  since,  all  unwittingly,  I  have 
led  Ellsworth  on  to  love  me,  I  cannot 
bear  to  make  him  suffer — and  so  I  pay 
the  price  of  my  thoughtlessness. 


Today  mother  and  Cousin  Jule  car- 
ried me  off  to  buy  my  wedding  dress. 
No  doubt  I  was  a  severe  trial  to  them 
— they  intimated  as  much. 

There  were  patterns  to  select  laces 
to  match — laces !  when  my  life  soon 
will  trace  its  pattern  in  the  web  of  a 
man's  achievement. 

I  am  very  tired  tonight. 
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Marria«^e  is  final.  Our  pretty  liomo 
weddin^i'  lias  settled  my  perph'xities 
forever,  so  tliat  I  need  not  think  about 
them  any  more.  Ellsworth  is  hapi)y  as 
1  meant  him  to  be.  He  will  never  liave 
to  bear  that  a^ony  of  a«4onies  that 
wrun;^^  my  heart  of  feeling  and  left  it 
dead  in  the  long  ago. 

We  have  a  pleasant  cottage  in  this 
town  of  Linwood  with  pretty  rooms  of 
luirmony  and  comfort.  For  Ellsworth's 
taste  is  unfailing  and  even  a  confirmed 
school-teacher  may  have  her  stirrings 
of  inspiration. 


What  is  the  use  of  concealing  from 
you,  dear  Confessor,  that  I  know  my- 
self to  be  too  poor  a  person  ever  to  have 
thought  housekeeping  a  bore  I  Already 
I  find  it  most  delightful.  From  the 
very  first  morning  when  the  grocer's 
man  slammed  the  kitchen  door 
with,  ''Good  Mornin',  Mis'  B'sore!" 
and  began  setting  forth  from  this  heavy 
box  the  provisioning  of  our  small  estab- 
lishment— thin  slices  of  bacon,  pots  of 
jam  and  pickles,  baskets  of  vegetables 
and  fruit,  all  calling  for  the  trans- 
forming care  of  skilled  hands,  my  heart 
thrilled  with  pride.  It  was  a  veritable 
Christmas  box  to  me — half  its  contents 
unexplored. 

He  was  an  old  man — ^the  grocer's, 
and  as  he  climbed  back  on  his  wagon 
I  heard  him  singing  "Yield  not  to  temp- 
tation," in  a  high  cracked  voice.  It 
was  the  touch  of  pathos  needed  to 
melt  my  stony  heart.  I  sat  down  and 
cried  tears  of  joy  into  my  new  gingham 
apron — for  Oh,  I  had  discovered  a  new 
.world,  and  it  was  going  to  be  interest- 
ing. 

And  interesting  it  is !  How  I  hug  to 
my  lieart  my  new  treasures — everv  bit 
of  china,  and  glass,  and  linen,  has  sud- 
denly become  dear.  I  never  realized 
before  how  much  it  takes  to  make  up  a 


home — how  mu^-li  of  h'-;id,  of  hand,  of 
heart. 


I  have  many  nice  acquaintances  here 
in  Linwood,  and  some  friends.  Hor- 
tense  ('lianfiing  is  a  beautiful  p*,-rson, 
having  the  oddest  sort  of  pride  and  dig- 
nity. She  is  proud  of  her  husband — 
though  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  him;  i>roud  of  her  housekeeping 
which  she  does  mostly  with  her  own 
two  hands ;  proud,  immeasurably 
proud,  of  the  hope  that  she  carries 
deep  under  her  heart — the  hope  that 
is  truly  all  joy  to  her  and  never  for 
one  moment  a  burden. 

She  is  very  busy  now  making  delicate, 
lace-edged  things,  and  when  I  asked 
her  today  if  I  might  share  her  joy  in 
the  making,  she  seemed  glad,  and  said 
in  that  pretty  thoughtful  way  of  hers : 
"You  Edgiva,  are  so  understanding 
and — and  t>rue." 

....  I  so  true  ?  I  who  can  never  be 
true  again. 


And  now  I  have  begun  my  tender 
task  for  Hortense.  It  affects  me  queer- 
ly,  this  making  a  dream-baby's  clothing. 
But  gradually  my  needle  trembles  less 
as  I  turn  the  tiny  hems. 


"And  what  is  my  girl  doing  that  she 
must  sew  at  night?"  said  Ellsworth 
this  evening.  I  started  guiltily,  but 
obeying  an  impulse,  held  the  dainty 
slip  up  to  the  light. 

"Edgiva.  what  is  that?" 

"It  is  ]\rrs.  Channing's,"  I  answered, 
and  for  a  moment  could  not  look  at 
Ellsworth  where  he  sat  suddenly  quiet 
with  the  lamp-light  bringing  out  the 
touches  of  gray  on  his  bent  head.  Pres- 
ently he  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

And  so,  Journal  Confessor,  he  wanted 
that,  too. 


"He  sat  suddenly  quiet  with  the  lamp  light  bringing  out  the  touches 
of  gray  hair  on  his  bent  head."  , 


AVhat  a  mess  yoii  have  made  of 
things,  Edgiva!  It  seems  that  every- 
b(»dy  is  true  and  natural  but  only  bad, 
mistaken  Edgiva. 


It  has  been  days  and  daj's  since  I 
liMve  confessed  to  you,  dear  Book. 
They  have  been  hard  days — ^the  hardest 
of  my  life.  Also,  they  might  have  been 
worse.  For  Ellsworth  is  alive  and  get- 
ting well  instead  of  sinking  away  under 
i«is  desi)erate  ilhiess.  It  came  upon 
him  suddenly  that  night  after  I  had 
^I'own  liim  the  little  dress. 

If  Ellsworth  had  died — 

•  .  ..  Last  night  as  he  was  stretched 
out  before  the  fire  I  sat  down  on  the 
nijr  beside  him.  "Will  you  listen  to  me 
a  little,  Ellsworth?  I  think  your 
^\<'rk  is  too  hard,  much  too  hard,  and 
••"nfining.  If  you  know  of  any  way  to 
make  it  easier — any  change  by  which 


your  life  Avould  be  more  satisfactory 
to  yourself,  will  you  please  me  by  mak- 
ing it?" 

He  smiled  a  little  at  this,  then  looked 
thoughtfully  into  the  fire,  ''I  would 
not  sacrifice  you,"  he  said. 

"But  it  would  please  me  to  please 
you,"  I  urged,  caressing  one  of  his  thin 
hands.  "Tell  me,  Ellsworth,  your  dream 
of  happiness." 

"Nothing  really  matters,  Edgiva. 
so  long  as  I  have  you.  But,  though  I 
should  never  say  to  you,  '  Come  with  me 
into  the  wilderness.'  yet — " 

"And  yet?" 

"I  know  a  place,  Edgiva,"  he  spoke 
breathlessly,  "where  there  is  a  hill,  and 
a  brook,  and  trees — fruit-bearing,  most 
of  them,  and  a  house — such  a  house, 
Edgiva — ^" 

"Why  do  you  stop  and  sigh,  Ells- 
worth?" 

"A  house,"  his  voice  was  very  low, 
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**  built  for  twain  wlio  love — aa  awk 
ward  house,  maybe,  for  fine  distinc- 
tions—  " 

** Ellsworth! — what  has  made  you 
cruel?" 

''Forgive,  I  did  not  build  the  house!" 
''And  sarcastic?" 

"Poor  Edgiva,  she  is  very  sensitive. 
After  all  it  is  only  a  dream,  and  dreams 
are  boresome  things." 

**No,  no!  please  go  on,  it  is  very  in- 
teresting." • 

"Well,  then — a  house,  (an  awkard 
sort,)  a  cream-colored  cow  with  golden 
eyes,  and  a  love  of  a  horse  with  long 
nose  thrust  over  the  pasture  gate  wait- 
ing expectantly  for — well  for  his  owner, 
I  suppose,  whoever  that  may  be.  A 
barn  wdth  sweet-smelling  hay  in  the 
loft,  a  sty  full  of  little  white  pigs 
chickens  that  turn  their  heads  knoAV- 
iugly  from  side  to  side  and  look  at 
you — I  mean  at  their  owner.  And  a 
garden  that  grows  green  things  enough 
for  a  summer  hotel  that  tops  the  hill 
just  a  mile  from  your  hill,  and  that 
overlooks  the  nice  town  of  Brookville." 

"Should  you  like  it?"  I  asked  as  he 
stopped. 

".You  would  not.  It  would  seem," 
he  added,  "a  pretty  fiddling  sort  of 
business  for  a  man." 

"Can  we  handle  it?"  I  asked. 

"It  would  take  all  I  have,  Ralph 
would  buy  me  out." 

"Do  it  tomorrow,"  I  begged. 

Ellsworth  laughed,  "My  little  girl  is 
desperate,  she  has  had  rather  a  scare, 
but  she  shall  not  make  a  sweet  sacri- 
fice of  herself.  We  were  only  playing 
at  dreams,  you  know." 

"Indeed  and  truly,  I  mean  it,"  I 
SKid,  "you  must  do  this  for  me.' 

Ellsworth  grew  thoughtful.  "It  is 
now  late  October — there  is  plenty  of 
time/'  he  said. 


You  hL-e,  d<'ar  Confessor,  he  really 
wants  to  go. 

I  talked  to  Kalpli  about  it  today. 
(Ralph  is  f^lisworth's  partner.;  Ralph 
says  that  Ellsworth  is  a  born  farmer 
and  would  be  an  undoubted  success 
in  such  a  place. 

I  came  home  and  cried.  ...  I  detest 
pigs,  and  chickens,  and  cream-colored 
cc  ws,  and  houses  of  an  awkward  sort — 
but  Ellsworth  shall  never  know. 


The  deal  went  through  yesterday. 
We  are  gjoing  at  once.  Oh,  well,  I  am  a 
practiced  deceiver,  having  left  the  tan- 
gled-web stage  far  behind  me. 


Oh,  Journal  Confessor,  dear  old  book! 
Be  you  know^  what  has  happened  ?  Can 
you  feel  it  trembling  down  through  this 
pc-n  as  I  write?  Wait!  I  will  begin 
with  the  night  we  came  to  Shalimar. 
Yes,  I  did  that  way,  too — stopped  and 
spelled  out  that  name,  shining  in  dull 
gold  over  the  quaint  front  door. 

"Shalimar,  Ellsworth?"  I  questioned. 
And,  though  it  was  toward  evening,  I 
could  see  that  Ellsworth's  face  was 
of  the  color  of  the  sunset  as  he  hurried 
me  inside. 

"Oh,  the  brave  big  hall,  and  the 
quaint  fire-place — "  I  stopped,  for  over 
it  too,  in  dull  gold,  was  that  funny 
word,  Shalimar.  I  was  staring  at  it 
when  Ellsworth  pushed  open  a  door 
at  the  rear. 

"I  hope  you  will  like  the  dining 
room,"  he  said,  as  I  followed  him  into  a 
large  well-lighted  room  back  of  the 
hall,  "and  the  kitchen  off  here  is  a 
perfect  little  work-shop,  Ediriva.  There 
is  a  fair-sized  bathroom  back  of  that 
front  bedroom — and  another  small  one 
above." 

"Above?"  I  asked. 

EllsAvorth  revealed  a  small  back  hall 
with  stairs  leading  to  a  lighted  room — 
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a  noble  room,  extcndinf^  as  it  did  over 
nlinost  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
liinise;  a  room  where  walnut  fiirnish- 
inj^s  harmonizing  with  the  dark  trim, 
spoke  of  a  comfort  and  fitness  supreme- 
ly luxuriant  in  this  country  cottage. 
In  one  corner,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
many  corners^  both  cozy  and  curious,  I 
CP  me  upon  my  own  work-basket  and 


scholar!  But,  Edgiva,  have  you  thought 
tliat  after  all  this  is  a  small  house? — a 
country  home^  too,  where  one's  guests 
rciriain  over.  How  shall  you  manage? 
There — there  is  but  one  sleeping  room 
proper,  (I  told  you  that  this  is  an  awk- 
ward house,  built,  you-know-how.) 

''Of  course  }'ou  can  occupy  the  guest 
room  below ;  but  they  were  selfish  per- 


"jf  ivas  staring  at  it  when  EUsivorih  pushed  open  a  door  at  the  rear,^ 


chair,  with  nearby  my  beloved  writing 
desk. 

Darkness  was  falling  fast,  but  a  fire 
of  the  wide  grate  bathed  the  walls  wath 
litrlit  and  w^armth  and  revealed  the 
sudden  richness  of  many  books  w^alled 
K!uigly  in  on  either  side  of  the  fire 
I'laoe.  I  crossed  over,  recognizing  my 
own  loved  volumes  among  the  rest — 
iW'd  that  same  Shalimar  on  the  brick 
mantle. 

"What  does  it  mean,  Ellsworth?" 
'Merely  a  name,  I  suppose;  the  sig- 
nificance? how  should  I  know— I'm  no 


sons,  very,  w^ho  built  this  house,  and 
they  intended  all  the  upper  part  as  a 
sort  of  lovers'  retreat  for  themselves. 
Aud  so  there  is — this."  Ellsworth 
p^irted  crimson  hangings  revealing  a 
tiny  alcove  barely  large  enough  for 
the  two  simple  iron  beds.  Opened  on 
one  side  a  small  dressing  room,  on  the 
other,  a  bath.  ''That  is  all,"  he  said, 
dropping  the  curtains. 

I  w^ent  back  and  stood  before  the  fire 
with,  over  it,  the  shining  Shalimar  com- 
ing and  going  like  a  tongue  of  golden 
frame.   Wonderful,  all  of  it  beautifully 
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planned  indeed  for  twain  who  love, 
liove  alone  could  build  such  mystery 
and  romance  into  a  commoni)lace  cot- 
taj?o. 

What  right  had  I  with  my  heart 
empty  of  dreams  to  desecrate  such  a 
place!  Suddenly  seeing  the  barren 
waste  of  my  life  lengthened  through 
dreary  years  I  put  up  my  hands  to 
shut  out  the  view.  Instantly  they  were 
seized  in  a  warm,  close  clasp,  and  I 
looked  up  irrto  Ellsworth's  face. 

After  all,  I  did  not  know  him — this 
man  with  the  beautiful  tender  smile 
looking  down  into  my  eyes;  I  had  not 
thought  to  find  in  him  this  delicate  sen- 
timent and  understanding. 

And  yet  I  had  been  shielded  by  his 
chivalry,  soothed  by  his  sympathy,  and 
kept  by  his  kindness  through  many 
patient  months. 

Deep  appreciation  stirred  me,  and 
something  more ;  something  sweeter 
than  I  had  ever  felt  before.  I  do  not 
yet  know  what  it  is,  dear  Confessor, 
but  it  is  something  that  stays  with  me 
and  trembles  down  to  you  now  as  I 
write.  And,  that  night,  w^hen  he  drew 
me  close  and  asked:  ''Will  you  use 
the  upper  room  EdgivaT'  I  knew  that 
I  was  glad  and  yet  ashamed  to  answer, 
**Yes.'' 


We  have  been  snow-bound  for  a 
fortnight.  However,  I  haven't  minded. 
It  is  surprising  how^  much  Ellsworth 
kno^vs  of  books.  We  spend  our  even- 
ings by  the  fire  upstairs,  talking  some, 
but  mostly  reading,  and  dreamily  list- 
ening to  the  sleighbells  that  tinkle  up 
ti«  us  from  the  country  road. 

Spring  is  coming.  It  is  in  the  soft- 
ness of  the  air,  the  scent  of  moist  earth. 

**We  will  plan  your  flower-garden 
this  month,"  Ellswoi-th  said  this  morn- 
ing.   Already  he  is  very  busy. 


We  p]ant«.'d  8weet-p<.'a.s  today.  It 
•^'ave  me  litth;  thrills  to  drop  the  small 
iMjund  peas  into  the  trench  Kll.sworth 
made,  for  I  wa.s  thinking  of  the  glories 
to  come  by  that  simple  act  of  mine. 
These  flowers  will  be  to  me  as  non»* 
other.  Think  of  it;  glory  of  color, 
sweetness  of  perfume,  becau.se  I  live 
and  i)lant. 

Thus  lovingly  the  Father  doth  share 
his  work  with  us.  God  giveth  the  in- 
crease— but  of  equal  importance  is  my 
planting. 


0  patient  Book!  This  subtle  spring- 
time plays  over  my  senses  in  the  dream- 
music  of  life,  and  wanders  sweetly 
through  succeeding  days  as  a  tender 
breeze  breathes  enchantment  into  an 
Aeolian  harp. 

Hortense  Channing  Is  coming  next 
week ;  this  fine  country  air  will  be  good 
for  her  baby.  Once  I  should  have  been 
over-glad  to  see  her,  but,  dearly  as  I 
love  her,  it  will  require  an  effort  to 
come  out  from  this  pleasant  fairyland 
of  fancy  and  speak  in  words  of  truth 
ar.d  soberness. 

For,  yes — it  is  true !  I  have  robbed  a 
good  man  of  life  and  life's  happiness. 

1  could  not  love  him,  and  yet — 


Hortense  is  here.  It  is  very  late  and 
all  are  asleep.  But  I  have  crept  out 
to  my  dear  desk  and  you. 

I  am  not  miserable — not  wholly ; 
sojnetimes  I  think  I  am  glad,  all  the 
time  glad.  Today  even  the  withering 
pain  in  EUsworth's  face  as  I  met  him 
with  Hortense 's  baby  on  my  arm  gave 
me  a  thrill  too  sweet  for  shame. 

Oh,  if  I  could  know  what  it  means — 
this  strange  sweetness  of  unrest,  the 
charm  of  this  queer  little  house  with  its 
compelling  intimacies.  Ellsworth  is 
asleep  in  there  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  moonlight.    As  I  passed,  I  saw 
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<lark  shiidows  IxMicath  Ion*,'  fair  eye- 
laslics,  oil  liis  cliLMjU',  and  his  sensitive 
iiioutli  is  stern.    Noticing'  tliis,  I  smiled. 

What  evil  is  this,  that  I  am  \;ldd 
when  I  should  be  sorry — and  sorry  not 
at  iill!  O  Slialimar,  shining  on  the 
mantle,  l)e  my  talisman,  though  I  know- 
not  what  you  are ! 


I  stood  before  the  mirror  a  long  time  ' 
t(>day.    Ilortense  says  I  am  changed — 
gloriously  changed  for  the  better.  She 
observed  that  I  took  her  breath  away 
with  my  red-lipped  ruddiness. 

She  is  gone,  and  the  house  once  echo- 
ing to  a  baby's  prattle  is  more  than 
silent. 


I  was  reading  under  the  trees  this 
afternoon,  when  a  man  came  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  with  something  held 
tenderly  against  his  breast.  As  he  drew 
near  I  recognized  the  khaki-clad  form 
01"  my  husband,  and  upon  his  face  the 
smile  that  is  in  itself  excuse  enough 
for  living. 

"Have  you  ever  thought,  Edgiva, 
that  the  Bible  is  full  of  sheep?  .... 
My  sheep  wandered  through  the  mount- 
ains and  upon  every  high  hill  

lie  was  moved  with  compassion  because 
they  were  as  sheep — Someone,"  he 
went  on^  ''has  said  that  the  great  Bible 
of  God  is  ever  open  to  mankind — and 
I  like  this  life  that  gives  us  understand- 
ing for  ourselves  I  found  this 

himb  over  in  the  hollow;  it  was  too 
w  oak  to  follow  the  flock  and  had  been 
I^-ft  to  die." 

He  went  away,  lending  his  strength 
to  helplessness,  his  tenderness  to  de- 
•^l>air.  I  watched  him  down  the  hill — 
M»d  suddenly  stretched  out  my  arms: 
*'0,  Kllsworth,  0,  my  husband,  take 
ine,  take  me  as  you  do  that  little  lamb 
'-making  up  with  love  the  strength  I 


lack,  only  take  me  close  to  your  faith- 
ful heart!" 

.  .  .  Oh,  Journal  (.'onf»rs.s<jr,  I  have 
b(en  so  blind!  I  know  that  I  have 
loved  him  from  the  first — loved  with 
an  aching  longing  the  man  he  is,  and 
that  I  did  not  know  him  to  be.  But  I 
dare  not  tell  him,  for  after  these  weary 
months  no  doubt  his  heart  has  grown 
cold. 

.  .  .  They  say  that  love  may  be 
slighted  to  its  death. 


Once  a  lady  Avalked  in  her  garden, 
and  a  youth  knelt  at  her  feet. 

''Give,  I  pray  thee,  yon  red,  red 
rose  of  love  to  me!" 

But  instead,  she  gave  to  him  the  pale 
lily  of  friendship.  Trembling,  he  took 
it  and  asked  with  whitened  lips  if  that 
Avere  all. 

The  lady^  bowed  her  head,  "All," 
she  said,  and  smiled. 

And  the  brave  youth  lifted  the  poor 
pale  floAver  and  wore  it  next  his  heart. 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  they  met 
once  again  in  the  garden.  And  now  of 
her  own  will  the  lady  cut  off  and  of- 
fered to  the  youth  the  red,red  rose  of 
love. 

But  the  brave  youth  smiled.  "I  thank 
you,  most  kind  one,"  he  said,  "but  no 
longer  do  I  crave  the  rose.  It's  color 
palls.  I  have  learned  to  love  the  cool, 
sweet  lily  more,"  and  passed. 

The  lady  bowed  her  head  and  wept. 

And  the  red  rose  lay  in  the  path 
withered  forever  beneath  her  scalding 
tears. 


I  tremble  as  he  passes  me  in  the 
room,  and  stretch  out  my  arms  to  his 
receding  back.  .  .  .  The  kisses  I  dare 
not  offer,  he  does  not  take.  .  .  .  Wild 
words  swell  my  throat,  but  my  tongue, 
trained  to  silence,  refuses  to  speak. 
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0  Little  l-5o()k  !  0  Journal  Corifcissor ! 
How  shall  I  tell  you  that  I  have  need 
of  you  no  more?  How,  tliat  I  am  ab- 
solved from  sorrow,  and  that  your  sil- 
ent sympathy  soothes  in  vain  a  life  that 
is  full,  full  of  love  and  joy  and  promise? 

It  was  only  last  night.  .  .  .  For 
days,  I  have  been  hopeless,  loving  Ells- 
worth madly,  despairingly,  I  grew 
every  day  less  able  to  bear  the  paiu  of 
his  dear  presence,  and  the  informality 
of  our  life  here.  So  gradually  I  with- 
drew, and  kept  myself  from  him.  But 
with  the  cooler  days  I  began  to  dread 
the  cruel  intimacy  of  winter  fires,  and 
hours  of  leisure  idled  over  books. 

And  last  night  began  it — the  first 
fire  lighted  on  the  hearth  upstairs — 
Ellsworth  moving  about,  waiting  for 
me  to  come. 

1  mounted  the  stairs  heavily  and 
flung  the  curtains  wide — then  came 
and  stood  within  the  circle  of  the  fire- 
light. 

A  sound,  a  groan,  reached  me  from 
beyond  the  books.  I  trembled  and  put 
out  my  hand  for  support.  It  fell  upon 
the  dull,  gold  letters  in  the  mantle — 
Shalimar,"  I  said  aloud,  "my  talis- 
man!" 

'*Your  talisman?"  said  Ellsworth, 
coming  where  the  firelight  fell  on  his 
blanched  face.  '"Your  talisman,  Ed- 
giva?" 

**Is  it  yours?"  I  asked,  and  won- 
dered. 

"It  was,"  he  answered,  "but  it  play- 
ed me  false.  Listen,  Edgiva,  I  must 
confess,  and  then  I  am  going  to  set 
you  free." 

"Free!  what  do  yo  mean?"  I  almost 
shrieked. 

Ellsworth   staggared   as   if  I  had 


struck  him.  "Oli,  0(jd!"  he  cried,  "has 
it,  been  then  so  bad,  that  at  the  very 
word  of  freedom  you  cry  out?  But  I 
did  not  know,  I  swear  I  did  not  know 
what  it  meant  to  you,  life  with  me  like 
this — until  the  la.st  few  weeks  when 
your  deathlike  features  would  startle 
even  a  brute  of  selfishness.  No,  do  not 
stop  me,  Edgiva,  I  must  talk  now.  I 
deceived  you.  I  conspired  with  this 
house,  fool  that  I  was,  hoping  to  win 
your  love.  And  now  I  have  lost  all — 
all!" 

He  covered  his  face,  but  motioned 
me  to  let  him  go  on.  "That  name  above 
the  mantle — I  put  it  there — put  it 
everywhere,  I  fancied  this  would  yet  be 
the  Shalimar  of  my  dreams — the  palace 
where  Lalla  Rookh  di.scoverod  that  her 
lover  and  her  husband  were  one.  It  is 
a  pretty  story — you  have  read  it,  Ed- 
giva. And  I  who  am  no  poet  have  been 
living  in  this  Happy  Valley,  (this  has 
been  the  happiest  year  of  my  life.  Ed- 
giva.) dreaming  always  that  I  led  you, 
too,  into  daily  growing  love  for  me. 

"I  could  not  sing  as  Feramorz — but 
I  dreamed  of  a  love  as  faithful,  as  deep, 
as  blessed  the  queen  in  the  Valley  of 
Cashmere — " 

He  stopped,  and  suddenly  over  his 
face  stole  the  smile  I  love,  (the  smile 
that  is  excuse  enough  for  living)  but 
a  sad,  sad  smile  it  seemed  to  me  as  he 
took  my  hand  and  kissed  it — 

"Not  my  hand  only,"  I  whispered, 
"but,  Oh,  Ellsworth,  my  hand,  my 
head,  my  heart!" 

Side-by-side  in  the  firelight,  watch- 
ing the  dull-gold  letters  come  and  go, 
"It  is  the  Happy  Valley,  in  very  truth," 
we  sighed. 


Kansas  Sunshine. 


Automobiles  are  like  people.  The  cheap 
ones  are  noisy. 

•Atchison  Globe. 


Opportunity  knocks  but  once.  Other 
knockers  please  copy. 

Kingman  Journal. 


In  marrying  a  young  man  should  select 
a  wife  that  can  split  kindling  without  muti- 
lating herself.* 

Topeka  Capital. 


You  can  play  a  much  better  hand  against 
Father  Time  if  you  don't  let  alcohol  sit  in 
the  game. 

Minneapolis  Messenger. 


If  we  only  appreciated  criticism  as  mucii 
as  we  like  to  indulge  in  it  what  a  happy 
time  we  could  have  in  this  world. 

•Belleville  Freeman. 
 ♦  

Jeff  Wyland,  who  learned  his  trade  in  Jew- 
ell county,  raised  a  sixty-five  pound  pump- 
kin way  out  in  Smith  County  this  year. 

•Jewell  County  Republican. 


If  the  next  legislature  wishes  to  win  endur- 
ing fame  for  itself  let  it  pass  some  measure 
providing  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent 
bystander. 

Garden  City  Telegram. 


A  pair  of  old  candlesticks  sold  in  London 
for  $7,100.  Yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Knglish  will  in  time  be  educated  up  to  kero- 
sene oil  and  electricity. 

Leavenworth  Times. 


A  mean  man  in  Smith  county  refuses  per- 
mission to  the  children  of  his  neighborhood 
to  skate  on  his  pond,  because  he  is  afraid 
they  will  wear  out  the  ice. 

•Beloit  Times. 


The  boy  of  today  may  not  be  able  to  skin 
a  cat  or  chin  a  high  rafter  in  the  barn  with 
the  ease  and  agility  of  his  dad  but  he  can 


easily  boat  him  when  it  comet  to  the  art  of 

rolling  a  cigarette. 

Florence  Bulletin. 


A  Philadelphia  doctor  gives  out  the  infor- 
mation that  within  a  few  years  kissing  will 
be  confined  wholly  to  the  lower  classes. 
Then  away  to  the  lowlands  for  us. 

,  Osborne.  Farmer. 


A  man  has  come  to  Atchison  with  a  plan 
to  make  eggs  stay  fresh  forever  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  scheme  that  already  prevails  in 
the  eating' houses  there,  for  merely  making 
them  look  fresh  forever. 

Ottawa  Herald. 


Clarence  Lodge,  who  has  been  married 
six  months,  claims  to  have  discovered  how 
to  keep  a  woman  from  talking  all  the  time. 
Tell  her  that  when  her  mouth  is  closed  ii 
makes  a  perfect  Cupid's  bow,  he  says. 

Salina  Journal. 


They  had  an  organ  recital  at  Clay  Center 
the  other  evening,  and  the  Dispatch  says 
"it  was  like  a  journey  through  a  land  of 
dreams."  The  Dispatch  man  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  going  to  sleep  at  a 
public  entertainment. 

Concordia  Kansan. 


Out  at  Great  Bend  is  a  man  who  claims 
to  have  husked  130  bushels  of  corn  in  a  day. 
Our  idea  of  that  kind  of  a  man  is  that  he  is 
a  first  cousin  to  the  man  who  built  so  much 
sidewalk  in  half  a  day  that  it  took  him  a 
day  and  a  half  to  walk  back  over  it. 

-Lawrence  Journal. 


If  this  paper  is  punker  than  usual  this 
week  and  looks  as  though  tbere  were  half  a 
dozen  different  kinds  of  type  in  it,  just  for- 
get it,  for  we  have  put  in  a  type  setting  ma- 
chine, and  not  a  person  in  the  office  knows 
how  to  play  upon  the  blamed  thing.  The 
girl  who  has  been  learning  the  beast  never 
saw  one  before  and  the  rest  of  the  force 
has  been  making  things  worse  by  standing 
around  and  making  fool  suggestions. 

Washington  Register. 


The  Kansas- Missouri  Foot  Ball  Game. 


BY  GRIFFIN  ORDWAY. 


Kansas  has  so  often  defeated  Mis- 
BOiiri  in  the  annual  football  game  that 
a  victory  is  almost  one  of  the  traditions 
in  the  archives  of  the  university  ai 
Lawrence.  Both  teams  always  play  in 
their  best  forms,  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
with  Kansas  generally  the  better  of  the 
two.  In  the  1908  season,  Missouri  was 
unfortunate.  Its  team  had  won  every 
game  at  a  stiff  schedule,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  battle  with  Ames.  Both 
coaches  and  partisans  declared  the  Ti- 
ger warriors  were  the  most  formidable 
of  many  seasons.  This  does  not  sound 
like  the  Missourians  were  particularly 
unfortunate  for,  seemingly,  they  had 
everything  in  their  favor  in  comparison 
with  the  teams  of  former  years. 

However,  Missouri's  misfortune  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that,  coinci- 
dent with  the  best  team  in  the  Univer- 
sity's history,  Kansas,  too,  was  blessed 
by  like  conditions  and  the  ''ever  vic- 
torioiLs"  machine  w^as  early  destined  to 
put  the  crimp  in  Missouri's  finest.  Had 
the  1908  team  represented  Missouri  in 
1907,  or  1906,  or  1905,  or  had  the  Jay- 
hawkers  been  of  the  ordinary  caliber, 
the  trophy  of  interstate  victory  would 
now  repose  at  Columbia  instead  of  at 
Lawrence.  But  w^ith  the  greatest  team 
Missouri  had  ever  known,  was  develop- 
^'d  a  similar  one  in  Kansas,  stronger 
than  jMissouri,  stronger  than  Nebraska, 
stronger  than  Iowa  and  the  greatest  in 
all  of  the  o-roat  West  classed  as  the  Mis- 
souri Valley. 

^Vith  a  team  coached  and  trained  on 
the  offensive,  principally  under  the  old 
Ktylc  play  and  on  the  defense,  largely 
to  break  up  the  new  style  formations. 


Coach  A.  R.  Kennedy  pitted  his  Kansas 
football  team  against  Mis-souri  and 
came  out  the  winner  by  a  score  of  10 

to  4  in  a  irieniorabie  eontt.-st.  Two  Kan- 
sas touchdowns,  from  which  they  failed 
to  kick  goal,  and  a  place  kick  by  the 
^lissourians  tells  the  result  of  the  con- 
test. With  this  game  Kansas  finished 
the  season  without  a  single  defeat  and 
earned  a  clear  title  for  the  Missouri 
Valley  championship  and  now  the  Kan- 
sas team  of  1908  is  in  the  K.  U.  temple 
of  ever  victorious  elevens,  in  which  the 
Yost  machine  of  1899  had  led  such  a 
lonesome  life. 

Early  in  the  season,  the  two  elevens 
attracted  attention  from  all  followers  of 
the  great  game  of  football.  ^lissouri 
started  the  season  well  and  annexed 
victory  after  victory.  Washington,  the 
]Missouri  normals,  Iowa,  all  fell  victims 
to  Coach  IMonilaw's  pupils.  Ames  gave 
them  their  first  defeat,  but  later  work 
sliowed  the  Columbia  men  would  be 
w^orthy  foes  to  their  ancient  enemies  in 
the  Sunflower  state.  The  height  of 
^lissouri  perfection  in  football  mechan- 
ism was  in  Monilaw's  camp  and  the 
^lissourians  felt  that  at  last  they  would 
turn  the  tables  and  garner  a  victory 
from  the  Jayhawkers.  ]\Ionilaw  spec- 
ialized with  the  new  rules  and  imparted 
formations  to  his  squad  ^vitli  all  of  the 
latitude  which  the  new  system  permits. 
He  paid  less  attention  to  the  old  style 
line  bucks  and  close-in  end  runs  than 
he  did  to  "peek-a-boos."  "bow  wows" 
and  divers  other  forms  of  its  forward 
pass  and  trick  plays,  which  are  popu- 
lar under  the  new  rules.  Wliile  Mis- 
souri  was   establishing  practically  a 
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clean  slate,  Kansas  was  making  one  ab- 
soliitoly  uiiiujirrod  l)y  dcfciit.  Tlu;  ifanie 
with  Washburn,  in  whicli  the  Topeica 
collegians  were  defeated  by  a  score  of 
23  to  0,  showed  the  pace  the  Jayhaw- 
kers  were  setting.  The  victory  of  20  to 
5  over  Nebraska  was  a  great  surprise 
to  many,  but  merely  confirmed  the 
hopes  of  the  partisans.  While  success- 
ful with  this  year's  team,  Kennedy  is 
not  a  versatile  coach  under  the  new 
rules.  lie  relied  largely  on  the  old  style 
of  play  for  offensive  work  and,  on  the 
defensive,  trained  his  men  to  break  up 
the  flimsy  formations  often  necessary  in 
scientific  development  under  the  new 
rules.  To  back  him  up  in  this  system, 
he  had  some  of  the  strongest  line  buck- 
ers  that  ever  wore  a  K.  U.  uniform. 

When  the  final  test  came,  the  best 
team  won.  All  factions  admitted  that. 
The  Kansas  team  won  because  it  played 
better  and  more  consistent  ball.  The 
Jayhawkers,  true  to  their  coaching,  de- 
molished the  "peek-a-boos,"  the  "bow 
w^ow^s"  and  the  what-nots  of  the  Mis- 
sourians.  These  broken,  the  Missour- 
ians  did  not  have  sufficient  plays  to 
carry  the  ball  to  the  goal  line.  Both 
teams  bucked  the  line  for  consistent 
gains.  The  lines  were  about  the  same 
weight,  that  of  Missouri  being  a  pound 
and  a  fraction  tlie  heavier.  But  by  the 
work  of  the  splendid  back  field  and  the 
accurate  use  of  the  on-side  kick,  Kan- 
sas was  able  to  jnake  more  consistent 
gains,  while  in  the  center  of  the  field, 
and  the  Jayhawkers  heavy  line  plungers 
were  equal  to  the  occasion,  when  only  a 
few  yards  were  needed  to  make  a  first 
down  or  a  touchdown  when  it  was  with- 
in strikiiitr  distance.  Two  touchdowns 
gave  Kansas  the  game.  A  place  kick 
gave  ^Missouri  its  score,  the  first  the 
Tigers  had  made  against  the  Jayhaw- 
kers since  1902. 


The  Missourians  started  the  game 
with  a  rush  and  for  the  first  fifteen  min- 
utes ontfilaycd  tlie  Kansans  at  every 
turn.  After  carrying  the  ball  from  their 
own  ten-yard  line  to  the  Kansas  ten- 
yard  line,  the  Tigers  were  held  and 
Biuek,  the  plucky  right  tackle,  missed 
a  place  kick  from  the  thirty-five  yard 
line.  After  Johnson's  kickout,  the  Ti- 
gers again  stormed  the  Kansas  goal 
line.  They  fought  like  demons  for  a 
touchdo\\Ti,  but  the  Jayhawkers  answer- 
ino-  the  frantic  cries  of  the  Kansas  con- 
tingent again  held  them  on  the  ten  yard 
line.  Bluck  was  again  called  back  and 
during  a  breathless  hush,  sent  the  pig- 
skin sailing  squarely  between  the  goal 
posts,  eighteen  yards  away.  It  was  the 
first  time  the  Missouri  undergraduates 
had  ever  seen  their  team  score  on  Kan- 
sas and  for  five  minutes  the  ^lissouri 
section  was  a  pandemonium  of  yelling, 
whooping  rooters,  whose  lungs  were 
the  outlet  of  enthusiasm  which  had  been 
pent  up  for  years.  Their  bodies  tingled 
with  joy  and  they  cheered  again  and 
again.  They  threw  their  hats  into  the 
air  and  hugged  each  other  ^vithout  re- 
straint, for  it  seemed  that  Missouri  was 
destined  to  defeat  the  ever  winning 
Kansans.  As  the  ball  sped  between  the 
posts,  the  Missouri  section  arose  as  one 
man;  the  air  was  filled  with  pennants 
and  streamers  of  orange  and  black,  the 
Missouri  colors,  and  the  biggest  noise 
that  ever  sounded  over  the  park  broke 
loose. 

There  w^as  gloom  in  the  Kansas  sec- 
tion, for  up  to  this  time  the  Jayliawk- 
had  been  able  to  do  little  with  the  Mis- 
souri eleven.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a 
stale  condition  and  their  playing  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  their  support- 
ers. One  man  was  still  confident  how- 
ever, of  a  victory  for  Kansas.  It  was 
"Bert'"  Kennedy,  the  Jayhawker  coach, 
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whose  greatest  h()i)es  would  bo  realized 
if  his  team  came  through  the  season 
witliout  a  defeat.  "That's  all  tlie  Mis- 
souri men  have  coming  to  them,"  he 
said.  ''We'll  make  a  touchdown  and 
beat  'em.  They  can't  keep  up  this 
pace."  And  Kennedy  was  right.  The 
Jayhawkers  began  to  play  better  ball. 
Missouri's  score  revealed  to  them  the 
necessity  of  vigorous  action,  and  they 
started  in  to  win  the  game  with  a  paca 
which  did  nofslack  until  the  final  whis- 
tle blew.  They  came  from  behind, 
fighting  against  fighters,  and  after 
twenty-five  minutes  of  play,  Pleasant, 
the  Kansas  left  end  recovered  Full 
Back  Stephenson's  on-side  kick,  and 
raced  across  the  Missouri  goal  line. 

It  was  in  the  second  half  that  the 
second  and  last  Kansas  touchdown  was 
made.  This,  as  the  one  preceding  it, 
came  from  the  on-side  kick,  which  the 
Kansans  used  to  such  an  advantage 
and  perfection.  The  Jayhawkers  wero 
storming  the  Missouri  goal  line  without 
success.  Several  times  they  seemed  to 
be  within  striking  distance,  but  the  Ti- 
ger line  would  brace  and  stop  the  on- 
coming Kansans.  Wich  five  minutes 
left  to  play,  Deatherage,  the  Tiger  quar- 
ter, attempted  an  on-side  kick,  but  Dri- 
ver, I\Iissouri's  right  end,  of  whom  it 
was  expected  to  get  the  ball,  was  block- 
ed and  Rice,  the  swift  Kansas  end,  se- 
en red  the  pig-skin  and  in  a  practically 
open  field,  ran  thirty  yards  for  the  last 
touchdown. 

The  game  was  a  splendid  exhibition  of 
the  great  college  sport.  No  one  was  in- 
jured and  everybody  w^as  satisfied  that 
the  team  Avon  on  its  merits.  There  was 
no  rough  work,  no  disputing  the  ofil- 
fiul's  decisions,  and  the  best  of  friend- 
•^hip  was  evident  bet^veen  players  an  i 
>^peotators.  There  were  practically  no 
unpleasant  incidents  connected  with  the 


game  and  it  was  as  n<*ar  an  ide-al  contest 
as  could  be  brought  about.  Both  teams 
were  veritable  maeliines  in  their  opera- 
tions. Kvery  man  worked  in  his  place, 
pusliing,  i)ulling  and  helping  the  ma:i 
^vith  the  ball.  On  this  account  there  was 
little  of  the  spectacular  and  practically 
no  individual  and  star  players.  Each 
man  worked  for  the  team.  No  one 
sought  for  his  own  glory;  it  was  victory, 
no  applause,  that  w^as  the  jjrize  each 
man  wanted. 

Missouri  always  plays  its  best  ball 
against  Kansas  and  the  Tigers  through- 
out the  season,  had  been  pointed  for 
this  contest.  Willingly  would  every 
other  game  on  the  schedule  be  lost 
should  the  sacrifice  mean  a  Tiger  vic- 
tory over  the  Jayhawkers.  Missouri 
threw  the  best  it  had  against  the  Kan- 
sans and  never  before  did  the  men  from 
Columbia  play  such  masterly  football 
as  they  did  that  day.  The  Kansas  team, 
however,  did  not  play  as  good  football 
in  this  contest  as  during  one  or  two 
preceding  games.  When  the  Jayhaw- 
kers met  Nebraska  a  few  weeks  pre- 
vious, they  literally  swept  the  Corn- 
huskers  off  their  feet,  they  were  so 
fast.  Never  before  had  such  a  swift 
and  continual  pommeling  been  seen  on 
the  Lincoln  gridiron.  Kansas  started 
in  against  Nebraska  like  the  traditional 
cyclone  of  the  Sunflower  state  and  the 
team  was  seemingly  as  fresh  at  the  end 
of  the  contest  as  it  was  at  the  kickoff. 
But  in  the  Missouri  game  the  Kansans 
were  stale  and  lacked  the  dash  and 
spirited ness  which  marked  the  Nebras- 
ka and  Iowa  contests.  It  was  not  until 
Misssouri  had  scored  four  points,  with 
the  place  kick,  that  the  Jayhawkers 
awoke  to  the  proposition  at  hand.  And 
even  then  they  were  unable  to  get  up 
the  steam  of  which  the  season's  coach- 
ing should  have  been  productive.  After 
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tlu'  M issf)iirians  scored,  tlic  Kansjins  re- 
covered much  of  their  old  fighting 
spirit,  however,  and  duriii*,'  the  last 
three-fourths  of  tlie  game  outplayed 
the  men  from  Columbia.  The  last  half 
was  j)ractically  all  in  Missouri's  terri- 
tory, but  the  Kansans  were  foiled  time 
after  time  just  wheu  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  Jayhawker  bleachers,  crying 
and  begging  for  another  touchdown, 
would  be  satisfied.  When  in  the  shad- 
ow of  their  own  goal  post,  the  Tigers 
stood  together  like  the  proverbial 
** stone  wall''  and  answering  the  fran- 
tic cries  of  "Hold  'em!  Hold  'em!" 
from  the  Missouri  section,  would  tear 
into  the  Jayhawkers  and  throw  them 
back  for  a  loss,  and  recover  the  ball 
on  downs. 

The  Missouri  supporters  claim  the 
lack  of  a  good  kicker  lost  them  the 
game.  The  punting  of  both  Alexander 
and  Johnson  was  of  mediocre  order  and 
neither  booted  the  ball  in  a  consistent 
manner.  Kansas  relied  a  great  deal  on 
the  on-side  kick  and  Monilaw  had  his 
secondary  line  coached  to  handle  this 
play.  The  few  times  that  Kansas  got 
away  with  this  play  resulted  in  gains 
valuable  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
failures.  Dahlene,  the  Kansas  place 
kicker,  was  on  the  side  lines.  There 
were  many  times,  had  Dahlene  been  in 
the  game,  a  place  kick  would  have  been 
called,  but  instead  when  held  near  the 
IMissouri  goal,  Kansas  invariably  tried 
the  on-side  kick.  That  play  was  respon- 
sible for  the  first  touchdown. 

When  it  came  to  scrimmages  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  field,  Missouri,  after 
the  first  few  minutes  of  play,  was  un- 
able to  hold  the  Kansans,  w^ho  made 
great  gains  around  the  Missouri  ends 


arid  through  the  line.   Tlie  Tigers  could 

not  '^n'lti  consist <-ntly.  At  times  th«,'\' 
would  rip  off  yard  after  yard,  bringing 
shrieks  of  delight  from  the  Missourians. 
while  the  Kansans  would  hold  their 
breath  and  with  clenched  fists  plead 
with  the  team  to  stop  the  on  rushes.  But 
the  Tiger  plunges  would  soon  be  check- 
ed, Kansas  would  secure  the  ball  and 
bejiin  plowing  down  the  field  to  be  forc- 
ed to  make  a  kick  when  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  last  chalk  line. 

Missouri's  bewildering  plays  failed 
to  strike  -the  Jayhawkers  dumb  with 
astonishment  as  the  faithful  had  hoped. 
The  Kansans  did  not  wait  to  see  what 
would  happen,  when  the  Tigers  began 
passing  the  ball  to  nearly  eveiy  man  on 
the  team.  They  broke  through  the  lijio 
and  began  interfering  with  the  man 
uiost  likely  to  receive  the  ball  on  the 
next  pass.  In  this  manner  the  Jay- 
hawkers smashed  Missouri's  much  tout- 
ed "bow-wow,"  "peek-a-boo"  and 
other  "mystifiers. "  Kansas  did  not 
have  much  better  luck  with  its  forward 
passes.  They  were  simpler,  but  were 
invariably  smashed  by  ^Missouri  ends. 
Like  most  contrivances  of  this  sort,  they 
failed  to  work  according  to  plans  and 
specifications.  The  lines  could  not  hold 
and  the  man  with  the  ball  never  gained 
access  to  a  free  field. 

Although  many  thought  the  score 
would  be  larger  all  were  satisfied  with 
the  result  when  it  was  seen  what  a  mag- 
nificent and  stubbornly  contested  game 
Missouri  put  up.  There  are  no  kickers 
on  the  record  of  the  Jayhawkers 
throughout  the  season  and  all  Kansans 
are  satisfied  that  the  university  team  of 
1908  is  not  only  representative  of  Kan- 
sas but  also  of  all  the  West. 


Music  in  Kansas. 


BY  THEODORE  LINDBERG.  MUSIC  EDITOR. 


Few  states  of  the  Union  have  ^^'iven 
imisic  more  prominence  in  their  state  for 
CP  It  lire  and  refinement  tlian  has  Kan- 
sas. Tlie  early  settlers,  especially  of 
central,  southwestern  and  nortiiern 
Kiinsas,  consisted  chiefly  of  Germans 
and  Scandinavians  whose  love  for  the 
divine  art  was  as  natural  as  their  Yan- 
kee brother's  love  was  for  gain. 

The  church  has  always  been  one  of 
the  main  factors  in  promoting  music ; 
so  in  Kansas,  wherever  a  community 
became  large  enough  to  establish  and 
support  a  church,  music  was  a  neces- 
sity. This  brought  to  Kansas  musicians 
of  note  from  the  East,  wdiose  duty  it 
was  to  act  as  choir  master,  organist 
and  teacher.  How  many  of  our  readers 
well  remember  the  old  school  house 
and  the  traveling  singing-master,  who 
would  agree  to  give  so  many  lessons 
for  one  dollar.  This  master  would  call 
\\eekly  meetings  where  the  farmer,  his 
wife  and  perhaps  his  son  and  daughter 
would  attend  regularly,  sing  the  old 
songs,  and,  at  intervals,  try  to  master 
to  some  degree  the  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  or 
1 .  2j  3,  4  system  of  notation. 

The  Convent  at  Leavenworth  which 
v/as  established  before  Kansas  was  ad- 
Hiitted  to  the  Union,  maintained  a 
music  department  in  the  early  sixties. 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  and  oldest 
school  of  its  kind  in  Kansas.  Baker 
University  at  Baldwin  was  established 
ni  1858  but  from  the  information  that 
^ve  can  gather  did  not  at  that  early 
date  have  a  music  department. 

Among  our  pioneers  in  music  we 
may  mention  J.  0.  Wliite  now  of  New- 
*'>n,  Wm.  C.  IMcDonald,  for  some  time 
Uonn  of  the  music  department  of  Kan- 


sas University,  and  tin-  fir-st  firesident 
of  tlie  Kansas  State  ^lusic  Teachenj' 
Association  organized  in  1886,  0.  A. 
I>oyle  at  Ottawa.  W.  S.  Van  Deman 
n(.-w  of  Pratt,  A.  W.  Sickncr  (^f  Wichita 
and  others. 

The  development  of  music  in  Kan.sas 
began  through  the  efforts  of  the  sing- 
ing nuister,  the  private  teacher  in  the 
community,  the  establi.shing  of  schools 
and  colleges,  the  organization  of  mu.sic 
festivals,  the  piano  and  organ  com- 
panies who  began  to  flood  the  country 
with  their  instruments.  fir.st  with  the 
reed  organ,  which  was  placed  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  in  the  well-to-do  farm- 
ei 's  parlor,  followed  later  by  the  piano, 
accepting  the  old  organ  as  part  pay- 
ment for  the  new  sensation  of  the  day, 
which  so  soon  was  destined  to  out  shine 
the  organ.  In  connection  with  these 
ft'ictors  Kansas  is  perhaps  best  kno'.vn 
in  musical  circles  from  the  splendid 
efforts  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Carl 
Swensson  of  Lindsborg  Avho  was  the 
founder  and  chief  promoter  of  the 
'\Messiali  Festival"  held  annually  at 
Lindsborg,  as  early  as  1886,  during 
Easter  week.  The  festivals  established 
some  fifteen  years  ago  at  Hutchinson 
helped  materially  to  develop  interest 
in  music,  and  acted  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  student  as  well  as  to  the  ambitious 
teacher.  While  great  music  festivals, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  of  great  educational 
value,  yet  they  create  interest  in  music 
and  from  the  wide  publicity  which  they 
receive,  reach  thousands  whose  desire 
for  the  divine  art  has  not  yet  been 
awakened. 

Kansas  of  today  is  different  from 
Kansas  of  forty  years  ago.    It  is  now 
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the  question  with  every  farmer,  as  well 
as  with  the  city-bred  man,  "Which  is 
the  most  proj^ressive  school  of  music 
in  our  community?" 

It  is  no  lou^'er  necessary  for  the 
student  in  Kansas  who  is  desirous  of 
gaining  the  very  best  musical  know- 
ledge, to  look  to  the  East  or  Europe 
for  his  education.  We  have  now  in 
our  own  State,  schools  and  colleges 
that  compare  favorably  and,  in  some 
instances  excel  many  of  the  so-called 
well-established  schools  in  the  Eastern 
states. 

A  conservative  estimate  places  the 
number  of  music  teachers  nov/  in  Kan- 
sas who  are  taking  active  part  in  the 
musical  education  of  our  boys  and  girls 
at  4000.  It  is  also  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  40,000  music  students 
in  Kansas  at  the  present  time,  not 
including  the  teaching  of  music  in  our 
public  schools. 

Think  of  it !  More  than  $275,000  spent 
annually  by  music  students  for  tuition 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  money  spent 
for  lodging,  books,  music,  etc.,  which 
all  told,  would  amount  to  more  than 
one  half  million  dollars. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  music,  we  mention  Wichita, 
one  of  our  leading  cities  where  there 


are  not  less  than  twelve  schoolH  of 
music  and  more  than  one  hundred 
teiichers  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
music.  Among  the  teachers  located  in 
Wichita  are  artists  of  international  rep- 
utation, such  as  any  city  in  the  East,  or 
Europe,  would  be  proud  to  call  their 
own.  Hundreds  of  high  class  concerts 
are  given  every  season ;  different  opera 
companies  visit  Wichita  annually  and 
the  best  plays,  noted  actors  and  re- 
nowned artists  are  heard  during  the 
season. 

Kansas  of  the  future  will  find  in 
every  home  not  only  the  true  apprecia- 
tion of  good  music,  but  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  art.  The  people  of 
Kansas  are  realizing  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  a  musical  education,  as 
it  awakens  and  develops  that  part  of 
human  nature  which  lends  its  refin- 
ing influence  to  each  individual  as  well 
as  to  the  community. 

When  the  music  in  our  public  schools 
is  perfected  with  artists  as  supervisors, 
when  the  legislature  of  Kansas  will 
grant  or  establish  a  musical  standard 
on  the  same  basis  as  our  system  for 
public  school  teachers,  doctors,  den- 
tists, etc.,  then  we  may  expect  music 
in  Kansas  to  reach  the  zenith  of  its 
power  and  influence. 


A  Civilization  of  Fifty  Years. 

BY  H.  J.  ALLEN 


The  simplest  statement  of  fact  touch- 
ing the  modern  conditions  in  Kansas, 
reads  like  the  advertisement  of  a  real 
estate  agent.  In  the  matter  of  material 
prosperity  Kansas  is  today  the  most 
noteworthy  example  of  the  period.  We 
are  only  "fifty  years  old,  and  in  that 
brief  time  we  have  finished  and  paid  for 
a  remarkable  civilization  and  have  left 
on  hand  as  a  balance  the  largest  per 
capita  wealth,  both  in  ready  cash  and 
in  real  property,  that  stands  to  the 
credit  of  any  people.  The  State  of  Kan- 
sas has  more  money  per  capita  on  de- 
posit in  the  banks  than  any  other  state 
of  the  Union.  It  has  one  connty,  Clarion, 
which  has  on  deposit  more  money  per 
capita  than  any  other  connty,  district, 
commonwealth  or  principality  in  the 
world. 

AVe  have  today  on  deposit  in  the 
banks  of  the  state  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  per  capita,  and  wc  have 
an  accumulation  in  real  and  personal 
property  in  addition  to  this  of  two  and 
one  half  billion  dollars. 

We  have  in  Kansas  the  largest  alfalfa 
production,  the  largest  wheat  produc- 
tion and  the  biggest  broom  corn  market 
in  the  world,  and  in  spite  of  all  this 
our  best  crop  is  corn.  Our  chickens 
produce  more  annually  than  Napoleon 
received  for  the  entire  Louisiana  pur- 
chase.  We  are  practically  out  of  debt. 

The  growth  of  our  material  prosper- 
ity has  been  attended  closely  by  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  intellectual  civil- 
ization. The  per  capita  attendance  of 
Kansas  young  people  upon  the  pur- 
suit of  higher  learning  is  greater  in 
Kansas  than  in  any  other  state.  With 
only  a  million  seven  hundred  thousand 


people,  we  have  today  in  attendance  at 
the  vai  ioiis  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  state,  nearly  eleven  thousand  young 
peo])le,  and  we  are  sending  out  of  the 
state  to  eastern  colleges,  universities 
and  training  schools  nearly  as  many 
more.  If  the  catalogs  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Agricultural  College,  Emporia 
Normal  and  Pittsburg  Training  School 
were  unified,  as  the  constitution  con- 
templates, we  would  have  a  magnificent 
list  of  over  seven  thousand  young  peo- 
ple being  educated  in  the  higher  branch- 
es at  the  state  schools.  We  would  havb 
a  faculty  of  over  five  hundred  trained 
professors  who  are  now  carrying  on  the 
higher  educational  work  in  the  various 
state  institutions  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  remaining  four  thousana 
young  people,  who  are  attending  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  are  at  the 
various  denominational  colleges  of  the 
state,  such  as  Baker  University,  Fair- 
mount  College,  Friends  University,  The 
Kansas  Wesleyan  at  Salina,  The  South- 
w^estern  College  at  Winfield.  the  Col- 
lege of  Emporia,  Washburn  College  and 
the  other  institutions  of  like  character. 

This  education  is  not  limited  to  any 
class.  You  go  into  many  Kansas  farm 
homes  today  and  you  will  find  an  auto- 
mobile at  the  front  gate  and  a  college 
graduate  acting  as  housewife 

Kansas  has  been  noted  always  for 
the  high  state  of  intellectual  activity 
which  prevailed  among  its  people.  It 
has  been  charged,  with  some  show  of 
truth  in  the  past,  that  our  intellectual 
sanity  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  intel- 
lectual activity.  All  classes  in  Kansas, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  organization 
0?.  society,  have  had  an  ambition  to  do 
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a  little  job  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
The  result  in  the  past  of  everybody 
trying  to  do  his  own  thinking  in  a 
new  state  has  brought  ns  some  n.'puta- 
tion  for  being  queer.  It  has  been  the 
favorite  i)astime  of  the  staid  and 
somewhat  prosiac  people  living  in  the 
e^st  to  make  fun  of  the  intellectual 
effort  in  Kansas.  Wise  philosophers 
have  prophesied  that  Avhen  we  had  se- 
cured wealth  and  earthly  possessions 
we  would  lose  our  taste  for  mental 
exercise  and  become  as  dull  and  con- 
ventional as  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 


to  farm  the  farmer.  ITf;  goes  instead 
to  a  Farmers'  Institute;  [)i<-sided  over  l>y 
a  trained  sf^rvant  from  the  agricultural 
college  and  di.scusses  the  chemistry  of 
the  soil,  the  lessons  of  breeding,  both 
in  stock  and  plant  life,  and  when  hfj 
goes  home  from  the  institute  he  has 
acquired  some  new  formulas  for  in- 
creasing production. 

Kansas  has  changed  more  in  forty 
years  than  any  other  section  of  the 
world.  It  is  only  forty  years  since 
wagon  trains  made  their  dangerous  and 
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vpnia  or  New  York.  Happily  this  pro- 
phecy has  miscarried.  We  are  retaining 
in  Kansas  today  all  of  our  pristine  in- 
tellectual activity,  but  we  are  sobering 
it  with  education.  We  no  longer  turn 
it  loose  in  the  streets  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  whittling  sticks  and  from  the 
forum  of  a  pine  dry  goods  box.  We  are 
harnessing  it  to  serious  effort.  The 
farmer  is  discovering  in  an  agricultural 
way  that  brains  mix  better  with  the 
soil  than  any  other  fertilizer.  Tlie  Kan- 
sas farmer  no  longer  goes  to  a  political 
picnic  presided  over  by  a  be-whiskerod 
Popnli.st  whose  chief  effort  has  been 


ur certain  way  along  the  Santa  Fe  trail 
and  were  held  up  at  Pawnee  Rock  by 
marauding  savages.  Pawnee  Rock  is 
today  the  scene  of  a  thriving  little 
western  city  where  they  play  bridge 
whist  and  wear  fashions  from  Paris. 
The  savage  has  done  away  with  paint 
aLd  feathers  and  is  now  living  a  retired 
life  off  the  government  and  his  bounty 
eiihances  the  wealth  of  the  politicians 
of  Oklahoma. 

There  are  no  buffalo  nearer  than 
Central  Park  in  New  York  City. 

Kansas  is  cosmopolitan.  AYhen  you 
go  to  New  York  vou  find  that  the  New 
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Yorker  knows  all  about  New  York  and 
has  some  intimate  knowled«,'e  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  but  he  is  ij^Miorant  of 
his  own  country.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  represent  to  him  soiru;  vai^ie 
place  called  ''Out  "West,"  he  refers  to 
Ihe  Sunflower  State  as  "bleeding 
Kansas,"  and  makes  fatuous  remarks 
about  the  grasshopper.  He  does  not 
know  that  "bleeding  Kansas"  has  not 
had  a  hemorrhage  of  any  kind  for 
twenty-fi-ve  years  and  that  there  are 
men  and  women  grown  to  maturity 
raising  families  of  their  OAvn  in  the 


second  generation  who  never  saw  four 
grasshoppers  together  in  Kansas. 

Kansas  knows  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, Maine,  Vermont  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. She  is  in  instant  touch  with  the 
financial  problems  of  the  east  and  dis- 
closes intelligently  the  necessity  of 
moving  the  money  center  westw^ard, 
but  New  York  and  all  the  east  remains 
almost  total  darkness  touching  the 
tremendous  development  of  the  middle 
^vest,  and  is  still  remembering  those 
ddys  when  misguided  people  from  Bos- 


ton and  Pittsburg  and  New  York  came 
in  Kansas  to  establish  electric  light 
[)lants  in  the  haunt  of  the  prairie  dog, 
build  electric  railroads  across  the 
trackless  j)astiires  and  estaljlish  town 
sites  in  the  bosom  of  solitude  itself. 
They  do  not  know  that  witliin  twenty 
3'ears  the  wild  dream,  which  they  pion- 
eered and  paid  for,  has  now  come  true 
in  a  perfectly  natural  way.  They  do 
not  know  that  Garden  City,  which  had  a 
vision  of  becoming  a  glad  irriL'ated  spot 
in  a  weary  land,  has  now  really  worked 
out  its  vision  and  has  become  the  center 


i 
I 
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of  the  most  productive  valley  accord- 
ing to  its  size  in  the  world.  They  do 
not  know  in  New  York  City  that  the 
automobile  manufactures  have  declared 
the  section  of  the  country  kno^vn  as 
southwest  Kansas  and  northwest  Okla- 
homa to  be  the  most  profitable  auto- 
mobile market  in  the  world. 

These  salient  facts,  and  many  others 
of  equal  importance  are  unkno^vn  to 
them  and  it  is  to  be  a  purpose  of  the 
Kansas  Magazine  to  present  the  new 
Kansas  civilization^  not  joyously  and 
with  loud  acclamatioUj  but  modestly 
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smd  kindly,  as  bccometh  a  civilized  peo- 
ple. 

Some  people  believe  that  the  Kansas 
Magazine  cannot  succeed  because  an 
effort  failed  thirty  years  ago.  Thirty 
years  ago  you  could  not  raise  corn  west 
of  Emporia  and  there  was  no  rainfall 
west  of  Hutchinson.  Today  Hutchin- 
scn  figures  on  how  the  city  may  be 


saved  from  the  inundation  from  the 
annual  overflow  of  Cow  Creek.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  was  not  an  automobile 
in  the  world,  and  tliere  was  no  piau  \ 
west  of  Topcka. 

Not  only  civilization  but  nature  it- 
self has  chanf,'ed  in  Kansas  in  thirty 
years. 


EVIDENTLY  NOT  A  CASE  OF  LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT, 


IN  LIFE'S  AFTERNOON. 


BY  NOBLE  PRENTIS. 

•Twas  In  life's  afternoon  - 

I  loved  thee  dear; 
The  hopes  of  morn  had  fled 
With  midday  clear, 
Illusion's  veil  was  rent, 

Dreams  fled  too  soon, 
When  came  the  sweet  event 

And  in  life's  afternoon 
I  loved  thee  dear. 

Gone  was  the  morning  dew, 

The  mists  that  hid. 
Life's  frowning  peaks 

Rose  dark  and  near, 
The  sun,  the  springs  had  dried. 

The  sands  were  hot  and  drear. 
When  in  life's  afternoon, 

I  loved  thee  dear. 

Soon  had  night  shadows  come 

With  shapes  of  fear; 
Soon  had  the  darlmess  fallen, 

But  ere 

Day's  curtains  downward  rolled, 
The  sky  flashed  rose  and  gold 

And  in  life's  afternon 
I  loved  thee  dear. 


New  Home  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital 


The  Topeka  Capital  has  just  moved  into  its 
beautiful  new  home,  built  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Capital,  Mr.  Arthur  Capper,  it  will 
take  its  place  among  the  half  dozen  publica- 
tion buildings  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  doubtless  the  most  modern,  best  construc- 
ted and  thoroughly  equipped  building,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  in  Kansas.  From  the 
architectural  standpoint,  it  is  a  dream  of 
beauty,  standing,  as  it  does,  directly  opposite 
the  State  Capitol  Building.  Its  location  is 
ideal  and  a-  most  fitting  one  for  the  leading 
newspaper  of  Topeka,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  dailies  in  the  Southwest. 

The  new  structure  brings  together,  under 
one  roof,  all  the  publications  owned  by  iMr. 
Capper,  including  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
Kansas  Weekly  Capital,  Farmers  Mail  and 
Breeze,  Missouri  Valley  Farmer  and  the 
Household,  and  of  course,  gives  immense 
advantages  in  the  way  of  effective  handling 
of  the  entire  busi- 
ness as  a  unit. 

The  building 
was  designed  by 
Holand  &  Squires, 
Architects  of  To- 
peka. Mr.  Capper, 
in  company  with 
Mr.  Holland,  visit- 
ed  the  principal 
newspaper  plants 
of  the  country  be- 
fore the  plans 
were  prepared, 
and  all  of  the  lat- 
est and  most  mod- 
ern features  have 
been  embodiled. 
The  style  is  clas- 
sic with  Grecian 

columns  from  the  top  of  the  second  floor 
to  the  cornice.  It  is  of  fire  proof  construc- 
tion, steel,  stone,  brick  and  re-inforced  con- 
crete. The  exterior  is  of  Bedford  White 
Stone  and  White  Terra  Cotta.  The  base- 
ment is  occupied  by  the  presses,  the 
first  floor  by  the  business  offices  including 
accounting,  advertising,  and  circulation  de- 
partments. Space  has  been  provided  here 
for  seventy-five  circulation  clerks.  The  floor 
is  tile,  with  marble  wainscoating,  the  eleva- 
tors are  of  the  latest  Otis  design,  with  elec- 
tric power  and  newest  safety  appliances.  The 
second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  editorial 
departments,  with  the  telegraph  and  report- 
ers' rooms.  On  the  third  floor  are  the  com- 
posing rooms,  and  the  stereotyping  and  elec- 
trotyping  departments,  with  space  for  ten 
linotype  machines.  This  floor  is  equipped 
with  shower  baths  for  the  use  of  the  em 
ployees.  On  the  fifth  floor  is  the  engraving 
department,  provided  with  skylight  and  lat- 


est  inipro\ed  equipment.  This  part  of  Mr. 
Capper's  plant  is  one  of  iho  finesc  in  the 
Southwest  with  a  corps  of  competent  artista 
and  engravers. 

Mr.  Capper  has  provided  as  thoughtfully 
for  the  comfort  of  his  employees  as  for  the 
eificient  working  features  of  his  plant,  and 
on  this  fioor  there  is  a  large  assembly  hall, 
a  smoking  room  for  the  men,  a  women's 
rest  room  and  a  kitchen  and  lunch  room. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  ground  is  in 
excess  of  $180,000  and  ihere  have  been  in- 
stalled new  presses,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment  Qf  the  latest  and  highest  class  ob- 
tainable of  an  aggregate  value  of  $175,000.  For 
the  production  of  the  Daily  Capital  there  is 
a  new  Goss  quad  color  press,  the  largest 
and  most  expensive  newrpaper  press  in  Kan- 
sas, with  a  capacity  of  25,000  per  hour.  For 
the  farm  papers,  there  is  a  new  Cottrell  mag- 
azine press  with  colored  cover  attachment 

This  will  print  ♦551 

 !  pages.    It  is  the 

latest  and  best 
periodical  press 
ever  built  by  the 
Cottrell  company. 
The  presses  are 
served  with  hy- 
draulic lifts  anl 
each  has  an  inde- 
pendent motor. 
In  facilities  foi 
speed  and  perfect 
work  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  no 
printing  equip- 
ment  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  that  is 
superior  to  that 
of  the  new  Capper  plant.  Loking  back  50 
years  and  comparing  the  printing  equip- 
ment of  Kansas  publications  with  the  mam- 
moth lightning  speed  presses  of  today,  we 
have  ample  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  prog- 
ress along  this  line. 

The  Topeka  Capital  has  been  especial- 
ly persistent  in  the  building  up  of  our 
great  state,  and  today  stands  as  a  power- 
ful champion  for  all  that  is  best  and  great- 
est in  our  rapidly  growing  empire.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  press  in  the  activities  and 
developments  of  our  age,  is  beyond  esti- 
mation, and  it  remains  for  the  present 
generation  to  record  the  matchless  benefits 
to  society,  which  are  being  wTought  by  the 
press.  No  more  fitting  monument  can  be 
built  on  Kansas  soil  than  just  such  struct- 
ures as  the  Capper  building,  which 
stands  pre-eminently  for  all  that  is  best  in 
Kansas. 


Kansas  Flour  To  Be  Given  A  Ch 


ance. 


A  short  time  a*,'0  Thomas  Page  of  the 
Mid-Continent  i\lills  of  Topeka,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  millers  of  Kansas, 
submitted  to  Congressman  Anthony 
some  correspondence  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  flour  by  the  government 
for  use  in  the  canal  zone  from  which 
it  appears  that  in  these  purchases  the 
government  has  been  discriminating 
against  Kansas  flour,  buying  instead 
northern  flour.  Among  the  correspon- 
dence is  a  letter  from  the  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent  of  the  canal  zone  in 
which  he  states  that  the  government 
has  been  purchasing  Pillsbury  and 
Washburn-Crosby  Minnesota  flour  in 
preference  to  Kansas  flour  for  the  rea- 
son that  better  results  were  obtained 
from  the  use  of  northern  flour  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  because  of  the 
climate  there. 

E.  D.  Lysle  of  the  Kelly  &  Lysle  Mill- 
ing company  of  Leavenworth,  when 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
statement  was  w^ell  founded  that  Kan- 
sas hard  wheat  flour  did  not  give  the 
best  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  cli- 
mate in  Panama,  said : 

*  *  We  have  for  years  made  large  ship- 
ments of  Kansas  hard  wheat  flour  to 
Cuba  and  no  complaints  whatever  have 
ever  been  made  to  us  that  this  flour 
did  not  give  the  best  satisfaction  in 
that  climate.  The  statement  that  Kan- 
sas hard  wheat  flour  does  not  give  the 
best  satisfaction  in  tropical  countries 
is  without  foundation  for  the  reason 
that  the  Pillsbury  and  Washburn-Cros- 
by companies  use  a  large  percentage 
of  Kansas  hard  wheat  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  flour.  Of  course  this  per- 
centage varies  in  proportion  as  the 
wheat  yield  in  the  north  is  large  or 


small.    This  year  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  the  wheat  ter- 
ritory to  the  Minneapolis  mills,  is  good 
so  that  the  [)orceritage  of  Kansas  hard 
wheat  used  by  these  mills  will  not  be 
so  large,  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
kst  year  the  flour  made  by  the  Pills- 
bury   and    Washburn-Crosby  people 
contained  fully  40  per  cent  of  Kansas 
hard  wheat,  so  that  it  is  absurd  to  say 
that  Kansas  hard  vrheat  flour  does  not 
give  as  good  satisfaction  in  Panama 
as  any  other  hard  wheat  flour.  The 
Texas  Star  mills  at  Galveston  luarket 
the  most  of  their  output  in  Central 
American  and  South  American  countries 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  wheat 
they  use  comes  from  Oklahoma  and 
Kansas.   St.  Louis  mills  also  ship  large 
quantities  of  flour  to  Cuba,  a  large 
percentage  of  which  is  made  of  Kansas 
hard  wheat,  so  that  in  practically  all 
flour  which  is  shipped  to  Cuba  and 
South  and  Central  America  we  can 
trace  a  large  per  cent  of  Kansas  hard 
wheat,  and  when  one  stops  to  think 
that  the   climates  of   Cuba,  Central 
America  and  Panama  are  in  a  great 
measure  identical,  the  untruth,  of  the 
statement   that   Kansas   hard  wheat 
flour  does  not  give  good  satisfaction 
The  inconsistency  of  the  government 
in  the  tropical  climate  is  very  apparent, 
in  this  regard  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  commissary  department 
01  the  United  States  army  at  Kansas 
City,  iMo.,  during  the  last  twelve  months 
has  bought  a  very  large  amount  of 
Kansas  flour  for  shipment  to  the  Philip- 
pines." 

Mr.  Page  also  said  in  discussing  the 
matter  that  the  discrimination  against 
Kansas  flour  was  unjust. 
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Mr.  Anthony  tliorciipon  look  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  eoiniiiissary  piirchasint,' 
ag:cnt  of  tlie  United  States  army  at 
New  York  and  has  heen  assured  by  him 
that  wlien  cireulars  are  issued  for  an- 
other supply  of  flour  for  the  isthmus 
the  millers  of  this  section  will  be  o^iven 
an  opportunity  to  bid  for  some  of  this 
business,  and  that  discrimination  v/ill 
be  no  lon^^er  practiced  against  Kansas 


millers. 

Kansas  i^roduces  liaid  wheat  tnjiir 
of  a  (luality  as  ^'ood  as  is  produced  any- 
wlieiM;  in  this  country  and  the  state- 
ment that  it  won't  make  the  best  sort 
ot*  bread  in  Panama  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted here  without  evidence  fai-  )iiore 
convincinj,'  than  has  so  far  been  pre- 
sented.— Wichita  Beacon. 


THE  A  UTUOR  OF  PROSPERITY 


Wichita  Politics 


LEGISLATORS  TAKE  NOTICE. 


Politics  in  Wichita  seems  to  lack 
loaders.  There  is  no  head  anywhere  to 
direct  a  program  in  the  interest  of  a 
Greater  Wichita.  The  Republicans 
are  asleep  and  the  Democrats  have 
])aresis.  Within  three  weeks  candidates 
for  office  must  have  their  petitions 
filed,  and  yet  the  men  who  ought  to 
have  leading  places  in  the  city  govern- 
ment— those  whom  the  people  would 
like  to  vote  for — have  not  started. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  big  default 
somewhere  in  civic  duty  if  something 
is  not  done  soon. 

There  ought  to  be  some  "Man  of 
the  Hour"  in  Wichita  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  The  opportunity  is  great, 
but  it  will  probably  slip  by.  The  time 
is  getting  short. 

The  apathy  will  probably  force  the 
people  into  government  by  commission 
whether  they  can  get  an  amended  law 
or  not. 

The  present  law  is  not  as  good  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  the  organization 
of  city  government  under,  it  must  be 
reluctantly  done,  if  done  at  all. 

Government  by  commission  is  the 
thing  to  have  under  a  good  law.  Gov- 
ernent  by  commission  under  a  poor 
law  will  not  be  as  good  as  it  ought 
to  be,  but  it  will  be  better  than  the 
system  we  now  have — especially  when 
we  cannot  have  the  right  kind  of  men 
to  vote  for.  If  the  public  could  have 
an  assurance  of  the  election  of  good 
men  to  office — honest  men,  especially 
for  the  next  two  years,  the  pending 
proposition  to  change  to  government 
by  commission  could  be  easily  defeated 
at  the  coming  special  election,  provid- 
ed, of  course,  proper  amendments  would 


not  be  made  by  the  legislature  in  the 
meantime. 

Under  a  good  law  a  proposition  for 
a  government  by  commission  could  not 
be  defeated  in  Wichita  in  the  face  of 
such  a  public  demand  for  a  better  local 
government  than  exists  today. 

For  several  days  the  Eagle  has  had 
to  respond  to  numerous  calls  for  infor- 
mation on  the  situation.  Its  advice 
must  be  to  vote  for  and  work  hard  for 
government  by  commission  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  present  .system,  under 
which,  up  to  date,  no  promise  of  im- 
provement is  given  us.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  a  wide  breach  between 
the  mayor  and  a  majority  of  the  council. 
That  breach,  to  be  sure,  is  not  as  great 
as  when  they  got  together  on  the  tele- 
phone ordinance,  but  still  it  is  a  breach 
that  does  not  make  for  the  peace  and 
interest  of  Wichita.  It  will  never  do 
to  allow  it  to  affect  the  affairs  of  the 
city  for  another  year — a  year  preg- 
nant with  opportunity  to  make  a  great- 
er city. 

The  adoption  of  the  ''government  by 
commission"  system  next  month  will 
do  this  one  thing — it  will  retire  the 
whole  bunch  and  give  the  town  an  op- 
portunity for  a  new  deal.  It  will  clean 
out  the  city  hall  from  top  to  bottom 
and  give  the  people  a  chance  to  reno- 
vate the  entire  local  government.  This 
is  no  small  inducement  for  a  change. 

Business  men  do  not  appear  to  desire 
office  under  either  system.  They  say 
they  have  enough  business  of  their  o^vn 
to  occupy  their  time.  And  business  men 
for  office  is  what  the  people  want.  Of 
course  if  the  salary  of  commissioners 
is  made  large  enough,  business  men 
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might  bo  induced  to  become  interested. 

The  eoniniissiori  system  means  ^gov- 
ernment on  a  business  basis.  Tiiere 
is  nothirifi:  technical  about  it.  Five 
men  are  selected  from  the  town  at  lar^^e 
to  take  care  of  its  affairs  in  a  business 
way,  just  as  five  directors  would  be 
elected  to  take  char^^e  of  any  large 
or  important  incorporated  enterprise. 

Under  the  law  the  Eagle  wants,  the 
people  could  dismiss  the  commissioners 
from  office  if  they  proved  to  be  un- 


satisfactory and  the  citizens  would 
have  the  chance  to  pass  on  all  fran- 
chises and  important  contracts  before 
they  would  be  finally  let.  This  would 
eliminate  boodling  and  graftiri'/  and 
save  to  th(.'  j)C(){>le  their  rights. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  will 
not  go  to  slecf)  when  they  have  an  op- 
portunity in  their  hands  to  remedy 
{)resent  intolerable  conditions  in  city 
government. — Wichita  Eagle. 


aDI"M>RIAUS 

■=  jjiM^I  = 


A  generation  has  passed  since  the  old 
Kansas  Magazine  was  in  its  day  of  glory. 
The  Kansas  Magazine  of  the  seventies  left 
a  name  and  a  place  in  Kansas  history  which 
makes  the  adoption  of  its  name  an  impu- 
dence, unless  its  successor  and  name-sake 
shall  epitomize  the  Kansas  of  today,  as  the 
Magazine  of  the  early  seventies  mirrored  the 
Kansas  of  that  period.  But  conditions  have 
changed  in  Kansas  and  m  the  nation,  and 
in  the  world  since  '73.  And  the  Kansas 
Magazine  which  represents  Kansas  today 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  a  different 
Magazine  from  that  which  spoke  the  Kan- 
sas language  to  the  Kansas  people  about 
Kansas  matters  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Kan- 
sas people  in  that  day  were  all  new  comers. 
The  oldest  settlers  in  '73  had  been  here  less 
than  twenty  years.  The  Kansas  spirit  then 
was  full  of  hope.  It  was  buoyant  because 
the  state  was  full  of  young  men  and  young 
women.  Kansas  was  youth  in  those  days, 
and  the  old  men  who  now  slip  into  the  bus 
and  ride  out  to  the  cemetery  on  ■Memorial 
Day,  in  those  days  were  in  a  long  procession 
that  used  to  march  with  firm  steps  the  whole 
long  journey.  They  were  boys  then.  They 
are  old  men  now,  and  in  the  generation  that 
has  whizzed  by,  Kansas  has  changed  the 


state.  But  the  pride  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  Kansas,  those  who  came  here 
to  make  homes  after  the  civil  war,  the  state 
pride  of  the  men  who  came  back  to  Kansas 
after  fighting  four  years  for  the  flag,  the 
state  pride  of  youth  in  the  early  days,  is 
with  Kansas  now. 

But  now  the  state  pride  is  not  for  an 
adopted  state.  The  old  pride  was  the  pride 
of  hope.  Our  pride  today  is  the  pride  of 
home.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kansas 
children  have  hallowed  the  creeks  and 
woods  and  prairies  with  childhood's  mem- 
ories. Upon  every  vista,  from  every  hill, 
in  every  w^oodland,  in  ever\'  street,  in  every 
country  lane,  lovers  have  walked,  and  made 
the  ground  sacred,  and.  In  the  nights, 
dreams  are  set  upon  every  Kansas  land- 
scape. For  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  old  state — nearly  fifty  years  old  in 
very  truth — human  habitation  has  made 
each  spot  a  sacred  spot.  Here  a  man  found 
his  sweetheart;  there  a  boy  found  his  youth; 
in  this  Cottonwood  grove,  a  maiden  found 
her  lover;  and  yonder,  some  tired  soul  found 
God.  And  so  Kansas  is  consecrated  ground 
to  us  who  live  here,  labor  here,  and  love 
here.  Kansas  is  home  at  last.  None  of  us 
are  going  back  East  now,  after  we  have  made 
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our  money.    And  from  all  over  this  g^real 
round  globe,  hearts  yearn  for  Kansas. 

As  tlie  youn^;  men  of  the  seventies  put 
their  Kansas  pride  into  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine In  affectionate  praise,  so  we  will  show 
our  loyalty.  But,  as  times  change,  so  men 
change  and  methods  change.  The  Kansa.s 
Magazine  of  this  new  day  will  strive  to  ful- 
fill the  vision  of  those  who  beheld  a  greater 
Kansas  forty  years  ago.  But  as  that  was  a 
period  of  vision,  this  must  be  a  day  of 
action.  They  planned;  they  dreamed;  they 
hoped;  they  put  their  plans,  and  dreams, 
and  hopes  into  most  inspiring  words.  We 
of  the  new  Kansas  must  act.  The  other 
generation  fought  to  make  this  state  and 
this  nation  free.  We  must  strive  to  make 
freedom  w^orth  having.  For  freedom  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  not  worth  fighting 
for  if  it  does  not  make  the  freedom  useful 
— in  that  "broad  sense  wherein  usefulness 
means  happiness. 

So  the  new  Kansas  Magazine  will  carry 
the  Kansas  banner,  not  in  green  pastures 
and  beside  the  still  waters,  but  into  what- 
ever combat  for  righteousness  there  is  in 
our  modern  life.  The  sacrifice  of  the  fa- 
thers for  this  nation,  and  this  state,  justifies 
us  who  share  their  inheritance  in  giving  up 
something  to  pay  for  our  birthright.  Kan- 
sas has  the  best  blood  in  this  nation  spilled 
for  it.  And  nothing  is  too  good  for  Kansas. 
WTiatever  has  been  tried  and  found  good, 
in  any  state,  whether  it  be  the  old  age  pen- 
sion system  of  ^Massachusetts,  the  Public 
Utilities  Law  of  New  York,  the  income  tax 
of  Virginia,  the  inheritance  ta;x  that  now 
prevails  in  thirty  states,  the  initiative  and 
referendum  which  has  been  adopted  by 
half  a  score  of  states,  the  franchise  tax  of 
New  York,  the  State  good  road  system  now 
being  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  or  abolition  of 
work  houses  and  poor  farms,  in  Cleveland, 
— whatever  makes  other  states  more  equi- 
table in  their  dealings  with  the  average 
man,  bad  or  good,  poor  or  rich,  is  not  too 
good  for  Kansas.  Kansas  should  be  the 
best  state  in  the  Union.  Kansas  should  have 
the  choicest  fruit  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Kansas  should  have  first  in  every 
good  public  endeavor.  "Kansas,"  said  In 
galls,  in  the  old  Kansas  Magazine,  "is  the 
child  of  Plymouth  Rock." 

That  child  full  grown,  should  know  that 
the  blood  in  her  veins  is  not  servile.  Kan- 


sas Hhould  feel  that  whatever  of  justice,  of 
equity  between  man  and  man,  which  other 
states  have  found  worthy,  is  not  b*:yond 
her.  It  la  not  money  that  the  new  Kansas 
desires.  Not  vast  hordes  of  [jopulation;  not 
material  growth,  except  as  the  money  that 
Games  to  Kansas  comes  In  honest  Invesc- 
ment  seeking  only  honest  profit;  except  as 
the  people  coming  to  her  boundaries  come 
to  lead,  sober,  honest,  industrious  lives;  ex- 
cept as  the  material  wealth  which  may 
come,  shall  come  so  that  it  may  bless  all 
the  people,  and  help  them  all  to  the  "more 
abundant  life." 

ao  the  new  Kansas  Magazine  starts  out 
unashamed  of  its  ideals.  For  those  ideaUs 
are  the  visions  of  this  race.  There  is  ^ 
better  day  coming;  there  is  a  better  life  t'» 
live;  there  is  a  deeper  brotherhood  of  man 
than  that  we  know  now.  Only  those  wh ) 
turn  eastward  shall  see  the  da^-n;  it  will 
avail  nothing  to  keep  our  eyes  upon  the  old 
yuuset.  For  that  day  is  gone.  A  new  day 
breaketh.  As  the  old  men  dream  dream» 
of  the  old  day,  the  young  men,  facing  lo- 
morrow  shall  see  visions,  and  awake. 


OUR  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

A  man  with  keen  vision  once  said,  "Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  With 
the  air  still  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  battles 
and  the  hills  still  vibrating  from  the  crash 
of  cannon  it  did  not  require  a  prophet  to 
tell  folks  they  would  have  to  "get  busy" 
if  they  expected  to  hold  the  ground  they 
had  so  dearly  bought.  This  man  was  looking 
past  battle  fields  down  the  coming  century 
when  new  dangers  would  confront  the 
young  nation. 

Intoxicated  with  the  feverish  exultation 
co-incident  with  building  a  mighty  empire 
that  has  plowed  up  the  tradition  of  centu- 
ries and  wrung  applause  from  a  wonderin<? 
world,  the  Young  American  Giant  lies  sprawl- 
ed out  between  two  mighty  oceans,  conscious 
that  the  combined  battalion  and  fleets  of 
earth  dare  not  molest 

Our  great  country  of  freemen  however 
need  not  boast  too  soon  that  the  experiment 
of  "government  by  the  people"  is  consum- 
mated, for  the  foundations  of  our  national 
life  are  laid  no  deeper  than  the  foundations 
of  the  American  home.   When  virtue  leaves 
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the  hearthstone  of  our  people  then  our 
boasted  free  government,  rotted  to  the  core, 
will  totter  and  fall,  to  be  cast  on  the  rub- 
bish pile  of  wrecked  nations. 

Patriotism  Is  born  of  the  love  of  home,  the 
home  where  father  and  mother  are  true 
to  their  marriage  vow  and  where  family 
ties  are  as  sacred  as  life.  Father  and  sons 
fight  till  the  last  drop  of  crimson  blood  has 
oozed  from  the  veins  to  protect  the  home  of 
honor  that  shelters  the  mother  and  sweet- 
heart but  when  the  canker  worms  of  lust 
and  hell  have  honey-combed  the  sacred 
purity  of  home  life,  then — Great  God!  then 
there's  nothing  left  to  fight  for — nothing  to 
die  for — nothing  to  live  for — nothing  to  labor 
and  toil  and  sweat  for — 

Countrymen!  our  great  national  life  of 
free  self  governed  people  stands  or  falls  on 
the  proposition  of  keeping  our  homes  un- 
spotted from  the  world — lay  not  down  your 
gun  while  the  divorce  mills  are  running 
full  time,  grinding  their  awful  grist  of  bro- 
ken vows,  blasted  hopes,  wrecked  lives,  cast- 
ing helpless  children,  half  dammed  by  fear 
and  shame  out  into  a  cruel  world  to  be 
blistered  and  crushed  by  the  reproach  that 
has  befallen  them.  God  pity  the  soul  witn 
no  home  ties  to  anchor  to  when  life's  seas 
beat  them  against  the  rocks. 

We  must  call  a  halt — our  lax  divorce  laws 
are  a  blot  on  our  civilization — the  divorce 
courts  of  this  nation  are  making  a  joke  of 
wedlock  and  a  miserable  farce  of  homeliie. 
The  tide  must  be  turned  or  our  "Goddess 
of  Liberty"  will  be  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  anarchist,  free  lovers  and  affinity 
hunters. 

A  GREATER  UNIVERSITY 
FOR  KANSAS. 

By  a  simple  fiat  New  York  City  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  sixth  to  the  second  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  world.  The  concep- 
tion of  Greater  New  York  was  a  master- 
thought.  It  did  not  immediately  change  tiie 
condition  of  the  city.  But  it  gave  the  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolis  a  new  sense  of  their 
own  dignity  and  importance.  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  City  were  commercially  mem- 
bers of  the  great  city  before  the  merger. 
Yet  it  was  worth  much  to  all  sides  to  re- 
organize and  declare  to  the  world  that  they 
were  actually  one  municipality. 


However,  It  was  not  merely  a  uense  of  blK- 
ne«s  that  was  gained  by  the  creation  of 
Greater  New  York.  The  factors  that  had  bt- 
fore  often  pulled  apart  wore  thus  enabled 
to  pull  together.  A  hundred  advantages  were 
secured  which  would  have  been  pOKtpon^-d 
or  impossible  for  the  separate  cities.  These 
advantages  were  both  domestic  and  foreipt. 
A  better  and  more  united  government  made 
it  possible  to  unite  and  systematize  the  traf- 
fic of  the  united  community.  The  centered 
power  of  this  great  commercial  unit  became 
a  leading  factor  in  raising  the  United  States 
to  a  world  power. 

Cannot  the  State  of  Kansas  learn  some- 
thing from  t^is  example  tor  the  benefit  of 
her  higher  education?  By  universal  con- 
Bent  the  departments  of  education  are  three: 
common  schools,  high  schools,  and  univer- 
sity. Where  is  the  University  of  the  Stare 
of  Kansas?  A  portion  of  it  is  at  Manhattan, 
a  portion  at  Lawrence,  a  portion  at  Emporia, 
with  still  other  portions  at  Fort  Scott,  Rose- 
dale  and  Hays  City.  But  the  constitution 
of  the  State  contemplates  only  one  Univer- 
sity; the  higher  education  of  the  State  was 
intended  to  be  a  unit — the  upper  platform 
of  the  educational  pyramid.  Originally  local 
rivalry  brought  about  the  present  division. 
The  resulting  situation  has  its  advantages 
and  its  disadvantges.  The  University 
reaches  thus  more  students,  but  it  is  in- 
evitably more  expensive  than  in  those  states 
which  have  less  division  or  none  at  all.  And 
out  of  the  fact  of  separation  has  grown  up 
a  feeling  of  rivalry  and  almost  hostility 
which  threatens  to  weaken  the  entire  sys- 
tem. The  division  of  plants  is  no  longer 
to  be  overcome.  That,  once  for  all,  is  set- 
tled, and  the  additional  expense  will  be 
borne  cheerfully  by  the  State  in  view  of  the 
greater  reach  of  the  scattered  parts  of  the 
institution.  But  the  advantages  of  a  united 
spirit  and  control  should  not  be  much  long- 
er postponed. 

For  some  months  a  commission  of  six  of 
the  best  and  fairest  men  in  Kansas  have 
been  endeavoring  to  harmonize  the  seem- 
ingly conflicting  points  of  the  three  separate 
divisions  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Kansas.  ^Tiatever  they  may  agree  upon  will 
be  but  a  transient  remedy  so  long  as  the 
institutions  at  LawTence,  Emporia  and  Man- 
hattan are  regarded  as  separate  and  distinct 
and  without  correlating  control.  The  course3 
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of  the  three  Institutions  should  show  p(!rfect 
harmony  and  correlation  and  should  avoid 
unnecesary  lapping  and  duplication.  Theso 
ends  are  not  to  bo  attained  by  making  deli- 
nltlons,  which  will  not  remain  definite  and 
dellniinations,  which  will  not  limit  so  long 
as  rivalry  and  division  remain. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  the  right  idea,  and 
to  declare  by  legislative  resolution,  that  the 
University  of  the  State  of  Kansas  Is  a  unit 
and  comprises  the  entire  higher  education 
of  the  State,  and  then  to  plan  steadfastly, 
though  perhaps  slowly,  to  make  the  Greater 
University  a  fact.  Local  jealousies  are  here 
the  chief  obstacle,  but  they  are  to  be  over- 
come, just  as  the  traditional  jealousy  of 
College  and  Law  School  have  been  ovei 
come.  Far-sighted  men  in  all  the  communi- 
ties concerned  can  see  that  there  is  no  loss, 
but  a  great  gain,  to  be  derived  by  each. 

And  what  splendid  gains  for  the  whole 
State  are  to  be  expected  in  the  development 
of  a  common,  loyal  Kansas  spirit,  and  in 
making  the  University  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas in  fact  one  of  the  greatest  in  America 
In  attendance,  wealth  and  power;  a  gain  in 
standing  and  inspiration  to  the  Agricultural 
School  and  the  Normal  Schools,  of  breadth 
and  democracy  to  the  University  at  Law- 
rence; a  gain  of  economy  in  administration 
In  facilitating  transfers  of  students,  and  per- 
haps of  teachers  also,  from  one  school  to 
the  other,  and  in  reducing  unnecessary  du- 
plication. 

Instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  second  to 
Missouri  and  Nebraska  in  attendance  and 
wealth,  the  University  of  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas would  at  once  take  its  place  at  the  very 
front  of  the  American  State  Universities 
with  an  attendance  of  over  5000  students — 
ahead  of  "Wisconsin  and  lUionois.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so?  These  states  make  so 
fine  a  showing  because  they  have  their  in- 
stitutions for  higher  education  united  in  ont. 
place.  But  geographical  separation  is  no  bar 
to  a  true  union  of  system.  The  University 
at  LawTence  already  has  part  of  its  Medical 
School  located  at  Rosedale,  and  the  Normal 


School  at  Emporia  has  branches  at  Fort 

Scott  and  Hayn  City.  And  lha  AjrrkjuUural 
College  at  Manhattan  has  a  branch  at  Hays 
City.  Let  the  State  realize  that  she  has  a 
claim  to  the  foremost  rank  when  she  once 
welds  together  the  separated  branches  In'o 
the  Greater  University  of  Kansas. 

The  details  of  this  welding  will  not  be 
easy.  One  thing  Is  conceded  on  all  hands: 
that  It  cannot  be  done  by  establishing  a 
single  board  of  business  managers.  The 
problems  are  largely  educational  problems. 
These  cannot  be  solved  by  average  men  of 
even  the  best  will,  but  only  by  the  highest 
educational  training  and  insight.  This  *s 
a  task  worth  the  doing,  if  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas once 'realizes  the  splendid  profit  to  hei 
children  that  must  come  from  success,  sh^ 
will  command  and  secure  the  genius  to  ac- 
complish it. 


ROOSEVELT  AND  ITALY. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  is  bound  to  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  held  office 
long  enough  for  the  "herd"  to  begin  to  ''hori"' 
him.  One  of  the  biggest  things  he  ever 
did  was  to  dump  the  supplies  of  our  great 
navy  at  the  feet  of  stricken  Italy  on  a 
moments  notice.  A  small  man  would  have 
let  them  starve  while  he  was  unvrinding 
"red  tape." 


HOCH  AND  COLLINS. 

Governor  Hoch  has  been  criticised  as 
lacking  back  bone — be  that  as  it  may  we 
want  to  go  on  record  that  he  has  a  giant's 
heart.  We  congratulate  hira  on  the  pardons 
he  has  granted.  We  also  hope  John  Collins 
will  stay  in  Kansas  and  become  a  useful 
man.  We  believe  Kansas  folks  are  bi^ 
enough  to  allow  him  the  privilege.  He 
can  get  a  job  on  the  subscription  depart- 
ment of  the  Kansas  Magazine  if  he  wants  it. 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE, 


I     AFTL:R  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEARS  USE  ] 

Praine  ..:^<^m  ^2 

King... 
Brand 


Catsup  Kraut  Mince  Meat  And  Other  I 

Pickles  Vinegar  Apple  Butter         Table  Con=  i. 

Piccalilli  Mustard  Horseradish  diments  are  ^ 


Absolutely  Pure  and  of  Highest  Standard.    Pie  Meat,  not  the  Simple  Simon, 
 but  ''Mother's  Kind."  


FIRST  AND 
HYDRAULIC 


Wichita  Vinegar  Works 


WICHITA 
KANSAS 


gr«ifm^!faiK]fMafKi[«];«:'«;^ig^5!g[«!«]:g^ 


ARE  YOU  A  SALESMAN? 


^  If  Vou  are  the  real  thing— a  genuine  specimen  of  ''Men  who  sell  things" 
we  want  you.  We  don't  care  w^hether  you  are  a  "natural  born"  salesman 
or  whether  you  "made  good"  by  hard  work— if  you've  got  the  "speed"  for 
a  specialty  line  of  absolute  merit,  yuu  can  earn  from  $2000  to  S4000  per 
year  on  the  road  for  us. 

q  Our  Jap-a-Jap  salve,  put  up  in  CONVENIENT  SANITARY  TUBES  is  put- 
ting a  crimp  in  the  old-fashioned  open  top  jar  preparations,  unprotected 
from  dirty  Angers,  dust  and  disease  germs. 

q  JAP-A-JAP  SALVE  IS  A  SCIENTIFIC  JAPANESE  REMEDY  for  rough 
skin,  cracked  lips,  chapped  hands,  cold  sores,  fever  blisters,  cuts,  burns, 
bruises,  headache,  asthma,  catarrh  in  the  head  and  all  inflammations.  25 
Cents;  ALL  DRUG  STORES. 

q  UNEXCELLED  FOR  USE  AFTER  SHAVING. 

q  GUARANTEED  UNDER  THE  PURE  FOOD  LAWS. 

^  Exclusive  territory  for  salesman.    Write  while  its  on  your  mind. 


JAP-A-JAP  SALES  CO.,  Wichita,  Kansas 
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GOOD  MORNING! 


I  REPRESENT 


THE  INTERSTATE 
MARBLE  AND  TILE  CO. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Kansas 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


J.  HENION,  PretiJcBt.  Kansai  City.  Misiouri  C.  W.  JACKSON.  Vice-PreiiJent.  Joplin,  Miucari 

W.  H.  FERNALD.  Sec'y-Treai..  Topeka,  Kanu* 
IRA    0.    HOWE.  Topeka,    Kaasai  W.  M.  INMAN.  Top«k«.  ICaat^s 


Having  consolidated  the  Joplin  Marble  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Kansas  City  and  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  \V.  H.  Fernald's  business  of  Topeka,  we  have 
opened  stores .  and  offices  at 

619  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.    903  Main  St.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
1318  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  buy  marble  and  tile  in  car  load  lots  making  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  first  cost  and  freight.  The  active  members  of  this  concern  are  all 
thoroughly  practical  mechanics,  having  worked  at  the  business  for  years,  and  are  competent 
to  undertake  any  job  in  this  line. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  for  our  prices  on  building  marble,  slate  and  tile  work  of  any 
description,  and  if  we  cannot  give  you  as  good  prices  as  any  one,  we  do  not  want  your 
work.    As  to  quality  of  our  work  see  the  following  jobs  we  have  completed  in  the  last  year; 

Daily  Capital,  New  Printing  Office,  Topeka,  Kansas,  $135,000  building. 

Bank  of  Topeka  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas,  $70,000  building. 

National  Hotel,  Topeka,  Kansas,  remodeling  job,  $100,000  repairs. 

Harvey  Hotel  and  Eating  House,  Hutchinson  Kas,  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.) 

Eating  House,  La  Junta,  Colorado. 

Eating  House,  Hutchinson,  Kas.,  $65,000  building. 

Conner  Hotel,  Joplin,  :^Io.,  $1,000,000  building. 

Shubert  Theatre,  Joplin,  IMo. 

Majestic  Theatre  Joplin,  IMo. 

Joplin,  National  Bank,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Joplin  State  Bank,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Court  Houses  at  Marion,  :Manhattan  and  Osborne,  Kans.  Average  $2,700  worth  of 
-work  in  each. 

Baltimore  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  ^NIo.,  300  tile  bath  rooms. 

L.  M.  Crawford,  Office  Block,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Majestic,  Novelty  and  Aurora  Theatres,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Besides  dozens  of  drug  stores,  banks,  meat  markets  and  hotels  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Northern  Texas  and  Colorado. 

We  carry  a  very  nice  line  of  mantles,  grates  and  tiles  in  our  three  stores,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  special  designs  and  execute  mantles  in  art  tiles,  anywhere  in  the  territory 
we  cover. 

We  have  recently  purchased  six  car  loads  of  ceramic,  mosaic,  and  enameled  wall  tileg 
at  very  low  prices  and  have  them  in  storage  at  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  and  as  long  as  it 
lasts  we  will  make  prices  on  floors  to  correspond.  If  you  have  a  bank,  drug  store,  hotel  cr 
meat  market  you  would  like  to  remodel  and  make  modern,  now  is  the  time  to  get  the  tile 
work  done  at  a  low  price. 

 Interstate  Marble  and  Tile  Co  


MAIN  OFFICE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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Let  Me  Send  a 
to  Your  Office 


Typewriter 
for  Free  Trial 


W.  R.  Fox,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Company 

YOU  see  I  take  the  burden  of  proof  on  myself. 
You  pay  nothing — promise  to  pay  notliing. 
At  my  own  expense,  even  to  expressa^e, 
I  place  the  Fox  in  your  office  alongside  your 
present  -typewriter.  And  you  can  then  prove 
to  yourself  that  in  every  point  of  efficiency  the 
Fox  is  better  than  the  best  of  other  typewriters. 

And  that  its  best  features  are  unique — its  own. 

When  I  began  to  plan  the  invention  of  the 
Fox  Typewriter,  I  studied  every  weak  point, 
every  flaw  in  the  other  machines.  Dodging 
these,  I  struck  the  right  idea — a  practical,  visible 
typewriter  that  would  really  keep  its  strength, 
aaion  and  alignment  through  long  years  of 
hardest  wear. 

VAU    the  writing  on  the  Fox  is  always  in 
sight,  and  directly  in  the  line  uf  vision — 
\.     the  writing  line  is  indicated — the  print- 
^     ing  point  pointed  out. 


You  know  the  tyi)e  bar  and  lian^er  arc  th<r 
very  heart  of  the  typewriter.  (Ja  the  Fox  the 
type-bar  bearing  is  extra  wide — the  type  bar 
extra  strcjng  and  heavy.  One  Fox  will  do  ahx^ul 
every  kind  of  w<jrk  that  comes  up— letter  writ- 
ing, inv(jicing,  billing,  tabulating  figures,  stencil 
cutting  and  heavy  manifolding. 

You  can  buy  two  carriages — different  lengths 
— and  use  them  interchangeably.  The  Fox 
writes  in  tw(^  colors,  and  you  don't  have  to 
touch  the  ribbon  all  the  time  it's  on  the  machine. 

Remember,  please,  the  Fox  isn't  sold  in  the 
trust  way.  It's  not  a  trust  machine.  My  com- 
pany is  independent.  No  trust  dictates  at  what 
price  the  Fox  Typewriter  shall  be  sold  or  what 
allowance  I  can  make  for  your  second  hand 
machine — that's  a  question  for  you  and  me.  The 
large  business  of  my  com{)any  has  been  built  up 
by  these  methods.  My  machine  has  to  be  better 
than  others  (not  simply  as  go(jdj  to  stand  a 
chance  in  competition.  It  is  better,  and  it's 
introduced  in  a  different,  a  square-deal,  way. 

My  free  trial  and  examination  plan  should 
interest  you  as  a  fair-play-luving  business  man. 

Simply  let  me  send  you — or  have  my  nearest 
representative  deliver — a  Fox  Typewriter  f<  r 
an  ample  trial.  Then  if  you  decide  to  buy  I'  il 
make  you  favorable  terms — take  your  old  ma- 
chine as  part  payment. 

But,  anyhow,  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my 
claims. 


All  I  want  you  to  do  is  fill  out  and  mail 
today  the  attached  coupon.  Send  it  to 
personally. 

W.  R.  FOX.  President,   Fox  Typewriter 
600-620  Front  Street.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

All  the  facts  in  my  catalogue  free. 


me 
me 

Co. 


•      u  \- 


•  X  (  \  ir  <  <Mt 't'  'A"  "^v^'^ 
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....BANQUET  HAMS.... 


A  PRODUCT  OF  THE  CLEANEST  PACKING  HOUSE  I.N  AMERICA 

Our  special  cures  and  methods  are  more  expensive  and  require  more  time  than  the 
ordinary  brands,  but  the  quality  more  than  justifies  the  slight 
additional  cost  you  have  to  pay. 


CHAS.  WOLFF  PACKING  CO. 


TOREK  A 


[c 


WE  HAVE 

An  unlimited  amount  of 
money  to  place  on 
good  real  estate. 
It  will  pay  you 
to  see  us  be> 
fore  bor- 
rowing 
elsewhere 

..The.. 
P.  J.Conklin 
Loan  Co. 

107  S.  MAIN  ST. 
WICHITA 


WE  ALSO 

Pay  the  highest  rates 
for  private  money. 
If  you  have  any 
to  invest,  get 
our  terms. 
They  will 

s  u  r  - 
prise  you. 

..The.. 
P.  J.Conklin 
Loan  Co. 
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V.  H.  BRANCH.  Cashier  L,  S.  NArrZCER.  Prcident 

The  Fourth  National  Bank 

 Wichita,  Kansas  


Jl  UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY  {^ 


Capital  $  200,000.00 

Surplus    130,000.00 

Deposits  2,700,000.00 

Total  Resources   3,200,000.00 

^     ACCOUNTS  RECEIVED 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Legal  Reserve  Agent  for  National  and  State  Banks 


MEXICAN  TALCUM  POWDER 

^  Absolutely  Pure,  made  from  the  finest  imported  Talc, 
delicately  perfumed.    In  glass  or  tin,  price  25  cents. 

MEXICAN  ROSE  CREAM 

^  As  perfect  as  science  and  pure  goods  can  make  it.  If 
you  try  this  Cream,  you  will  use  no  other.  Price  25  and 
50  cents  per  jar.  ....... 

SWEET  HEARTS  FOREVER 

^  Our  own  patent,  made  no  other  place  in  the  world.  Ab- 
solutely new,  elegantly  perfumed  heart  to  place  in  the 
dresser  drawer,  trunk  or  satchel  to  perfume  the  clothes. 
Rose,  Violet  and  Sweet  Pea  odors.    Price  1  5  cents. 

^  Ask  your  dealer  for  these  goods,  or  write  the 

MEXICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

 WICHITA,  KANSAS  
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Wichita  College  of  Music 


(INCORPORATED) 


CI  This  is  the  largest  and  be  t  equipped  College  of 
Music  in  Kansas  —  beautiful  building,  concert  hall, 
sound  proof  studios,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
We  employ  only  artists  and  experienced  teachers. 


NO  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED 

^  We  believe  in  giving  the  student  the  Best.  All  depart- 
ments are  complete:  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Violincello,  Pipe 
Organ,  Band  Instruments,  Dramatic  Art,  Languages,  School 
of  Opera,  Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Composition,  Etc. 


Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  today  for  our  60  page  illustrated  catalog,  FREE 

Address  THEODORE  LINDBERG,  President 


219  N.  LAWRENCE  AVE. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


....IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


To  Figure  With  Us  If  YouVe  in  Need  of  Any 
=  Kind  of  Job  Printing  = 


Our  work  is  already  in  demand  by  large  firms  in  a  half  dozen  states. 
Our  expenses  are  lighter  than  those  of  the  large  city  shops  and 
as  a  consequence  we  do  fine  printing  for  less  money. 


SOME  PRINTING  THAT  WE  DO 


Stock  Sale  Catalogs,  Nursery  Catalogs,  Fine  Book  Work,  Bank  Checks 
and  Drafts,  Fancy  Stationery  in~  one  to  three  color  process,  and 
all  kinds  of  Poster  and  Bill  Work  in  large  quantities. 


Our  half  tone  work  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  done,  our  style  in  general 
printing  is  ri^ht^up'to  the  minute  in  style  and  design.      b     ,     .     *  m 


....Write  us  for  prices;  if  we  can't  save  you  money  we  don't  want  the  job.... 

wiNFiELD  THE  FREE  PRESS  PRINTING  CO.  kansas 
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303-311  Vine  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


LEAS  &  McViTTY,  Inc. 


38  and  40  South  St. 
IJ  0  S  T  0  N 


m 


TANNERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

SALEM  SCOURED 
OAK  SOLE 
LEATHER 

For  Those  Who  Care  For  Wear 


YE  OLD-FASHIONED,  OAK-TANNED 
SOLE  LEATHER 

In  1 8 1 2  the  fir^  "L.  &  M."  TEXAS 
OAK  SOLE  LEATHER  was  tanned. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been 
the  recognized  standard  of  quality  in  the 
United  States.  The  leather  is  not  artific- 
ially weighted,  neither  underfilled  in  good 
tanning.  "L.  &.  M"  Scoured  Texas  Oak 
Sole  represents  a  natural  solidity  that  will 
not  hammer  down;  unequalled  for  hard 
service;  and  in  proper  temper  works  well. 
To'the  shoemaker  this  gives  satisfaction; 
to  the  consumer  these  characteristics  are 
vitally  necessary  for  long  wear  economy. 
In  the  present  day  tendency  to  cheapen 
and  quicken  the  process  of  tanning,  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  consider  these  quality 
comparisons,  as  the  tendency' frequently 
is  to  regard  price  per  pound,  rather  than 
price  per  sole,  or  cheapness  rather  than 
value.  This  leather  is  tanned  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia,  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  best  jobbing  trade  ex- 
clusively. 


r 


Anyone  addressing  the  tanners,  LEAS  &  Mc- 
ViTTY, Inc.,  Philadelphia,  however,  will  receive 
some  interesting  literature  concerning  honest  oak-  , 
^   tanned  sole  leather. 
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The  Kansas  National  Bank  of  Wichita 

 WICHITA,  KANSAS  


Official  Statement  (Condensed)  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Correncj,  NoTcmber  27,  1908 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts 
Overdrafts        .        -  . 
U.  S  Bonds  (at  par) 
Premium  on  U.  S.  Bonds  - 
Banking  House,  Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Other  Real  Estate 
High  Grade  Bonds 


Cash  and  Elxchange 


$1,027,043.73 
535.24 
100.000.00 

None 

45,000.00 
None 
-  341.248.41 
1,107,845,83 

$2,621,693.21 


Capital  Stock 
Surplus 

Undivided  Profita 
Circulation 
Deposits 


LIABILITIES 

-     $  100.000.00 
-  100.000.00 
12.990.16 
98.000.00 
2,310,703.05 


$2,621,693.21 


 OFFICERS  

C.  Q.  CHANDLER.  Pr«ldent       E.  E.  MASTERMAN.  Vice  President       J.  W.  BERRYMAN.  2nd  Vice  PrcskJent 
ELSBERRY  MARTIN,  Cashier  CHAS.  TESTARD.  Aisiatent  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

A.  S.  Parks      W.  R.  Dulaney      C.  W.  Southward       C.  H.  Brooks       E.  E.  Mastcrman 
EJsberry  Martin       C.  Q.  Chandler       J.  W.  Berryman 


J.  S.  CORLEY,  Presidett 

WM.  C.  LITTLE,  Vice  President 


IS  A  SPECIALTY 

Of  this  Bank,  and  one  which  many 
people  living  and  doing  business  outside 
of  Wichita,  take  advantage  of. 

It  enables  outside  merchants  to  De- 
posit by  Mail  and  draw  checks  in  payment 
of  bills.  It  enables  people  wishing  to  get 
4  per  cent  interest  on  their  Savings  to  de- 
posit by  mail  also  without  making  a  trip 
to  this^bank. 

Write  to  us  today  asking  How  Our 
Banking  by  Mail  is  conducted. 


The  Oldest  Savings  Bank  in  Sedgwick  County.     115  E.  Douglas  Ave.    Close  to  Boston  Store 
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THE  BELLE  SPRINGS  CREAMERY  CO 


I 


I- 


Highest  Butter  Fat  Market 
.•..in  Kansas  

Centralizing  Plants  at  Salina  and  Abiline 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  pounds  of 
butter  daily,  each ;  35  tons  ice, 
500  gallons  ice  cream,  50 
....cars  cold  storage.... 


-I 


1^    If  You  Are  a  Producer  of  Butter  Fat,  Write  Us  for  Our  Quotations  | 


"AFTER  A  FASHION 


99  THAT'S  HOW  SOME  CLOTHES  ARE  MADE 
 "AND  THEY  LOOK  IT"  


If  you  are  not  a  customer  of  our  store  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  be  one  for  1909  y^'^^^sS^ 
We  Invite  You!  ===  x  r.  x 


For  Good  Clothes  === 
for  the  people  w  ho  make  them  help 
to  make  the  fashion,  hence  their  correctness 


211  E.  DOUGLAS     ...ThC   HollTieS  Co...    WICHITA,  KANS. 
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IF  YOU  BELIEVE  IN 


1  —  • 

LET  US  MAIL  CATALOG 


We  make  nothing  but 
Signs  and  nothing 
but  the  best  and 
up-to-date! 

Let  Us  Submit  Sketch 
and  Prices 

KAW  SIGN  k  FMNUFACTURING  CO. 

909  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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H.  J.  f'U  TNAM.  \',rM.       J.  E.  PUTNAM.  Vicr  P,rti.  .nd  I  rr...       J.  D.  WKLLINGTON.  S^y.       W.  K.  PL1  NAM 

Concorti,  N.  H.  Salina,  Kaniat  S«lin«,  iC«nu«  F.Lan.iQ<-T 

The  Putnam  Investment  Co. 


CONCORD.  N.  H. 


SALINA.  KANSAS 


rarm  Loans  Th  roughout  Central  Kansas 

ANY  AMOUNT  ANY  WHERE  ANY  TIME 

BEST  RATES  BEST  TERMS 


PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  AT  SALINA.  KANSAS 

Privilege  Partial  Payments  on  Principal. — Real  Estate  Bought  and  Sold 


HIRAM  IMBODEN,  President,  Treasurer  and  Manager                              J.  H.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary 

(X-   -  --  ^  0  

HIGHEST 

gl^yl  GRADE 

^IMPERIAL/^  5  =^ 

..FLOUR 

•^^^^^ 

AND  CEREALS.. 

BEST  OF 
GRADES 


LUMBER 


AT  LOWEST 
PRICES 


Fine  Finish  a  Specialty.    Let  Us  Figure  Your  Estimates 


LOCAL  YARDS 


Anthony 
Arlington 
Belle  Plaine 
Caldwell 


Conway  Springs  Eureka 

Corbin  Grenola 

Danville  Harper 

Elk  City  Hutchinson 


Independence         Ponca  City,  Okla.  Skiatook,  Okla. 

Manchester,  Okla.  Pratt  Tonkawa,  Okla. 

Ness  City  Ransom  Wellington 

Perth  Rome  Wichita 


ROCK  ISLAND  LUMBER  &  COAL  CO 

V.  E.  STOCKER,  Local  Manager,  Wichita 
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CRANE  &  CO. 

Topeka,  Kansas  / 


Are  Distinctively  the  Book  Printers  of  Kansas 


ALSO  PRINTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
COMMERCIAL  MATTER  AND 
MAKERS  OF  BLANK  BOOKS 


OFFICE 
STATIONERY 


FILING 
CABINETS 


SECTIONAL 
BOOK  CASES 


Any  book  lover  will  confer  a  favor  by  asking  for 


Crane's  Book  Catalog 


 Managers  for  

STATE  PUPILS^ 
Reading  Circle 
BOARD 


Librarj'  Catalog  3Iailed  on  Application 


When  Writinu  Adccrtistrs  Phiiiic  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 
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Clothes  That  Talk 


We  cater  to  men  who  do  things  —  Men  who  are  in 
the  game  to  win  —  Men  who  stay  in  the 
fight  for  success,  when  other 
 folks  quit  

OUR  ALFRED  BENJAMIN 
TAILORED  SUITS 


Give  you  the  mark  of  distinction — The  air  of  success 
and  are  no  more  expensive  than  ordinary 
clothes.    Special  attention  given 
to  Mail  Orders. 


.CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


GREENFIELD  BROS.cioihmgSpec^^^ 


Sfi^BUSlNESSlCQLLB 

★I 


all  the  year.  565  Students.  Graduates 
eam$500  to$1.000  Hrst  year.  Positions  sure. 

by  mailyV,;.^     ^--^One  of  America's  fore- ) 
most  schools.  Write  for  free  book  on  Short- 
hanrL  P*»nmanshin  or  RooWlf^-pninc  '^"'^.^  a 


The  National  Bank  ?  America 

...SALINA,  KANSAS... 
Capital  $100,000 


^  One  of  the  substantial  and  progressive  banks  of 
Central  Kansas. 

^  We  invite  correspondence  in  the  matter  of  finan- 
cial business  in  our  locality. 


...ACORN  BRAND  SEEDS... 


Contain  the  essential  quality  necessary  to  produce  profitable  crops. 
Our  illustrated  64  page  Seed  Book  for  1909  describes  the 

varieties.    It  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request.  ^ 
Flower  Seeds  in   bulk    quantities.  ~  ' 


ORNAMENTAL  SEEDS  AND  BULBS  ETC.  FOR  LAWNS. 
....ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  THE  FARMER.... 


Ross  Brothers  Seed  House 

341  E.  Douglas  Ave.,  Wichita  Kansas 


QUALITY  DID 
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The  Price  Current 

The  Pioneer  Trade  Paper  of  the  Southwest 


 THIS  PUBLICATION  

fSeeds  no  Introduction  In  the  State  of  Kaneaf^,  an  It  I 
has  lon^i  been  considered  authority  on  mattert*  per-  ' 
taming  to  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  Southwest,    it  is  part  of  the  policy  of  t  his  pub- 
lication to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  wonderful  1 
State  of  Kansas,  and  to  ur<^e  upon  those  havln<i  ! 
charge  of  its  commercial  affairs,  the  importance  of 
standing  loyally  by  home  institutions.  The  publica- 
tion is  weekly  and  one  of  general  commercial  infor- 
mation, besides  havin<^  well  edited  departments  for 
the  various  lines  of  wholesale  and   retail  trade. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  Subscription 
Price,  SI. 00  per  year  in  advance  

ADVERTISING  RATES  UPON  APPLICATION 


The  Price  Current  Publishing  Co. 

...WICHITA,  KANSAS... 


The  Agricultural  Southwest 

A  JOURNAL—^ 

Embracing  horticulture,  dairy,  poultry,  live  stock 
and  general  agricultural  lines,  besides  depart- 
ments in  home  building,  the  household  and  gen- 
eral farm  education.    This  is  one  farm  paper 
which  has  dared  to  come  out  boldly  and  advocate 
that  every  citizen  of  Kansas  should  spend  his 
money  made  in  Kansas  with  Kansas  business 
houses  and  manufacturers.    We  are  opposed  to 
the  mail  order  plan  of  supplying  the  general 
needs   of    the    public,    believing    that  sending 
money  continuously  out  of  the  state  for  goods 
which  are  manufactured  in  precisely  as  good 
quality  within  the  state  is  committing  a  crime 
against  the  commercial  life  of  the  state.  Kansas 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  are  interested 
In  SIvinA  a  boost  to  a  publication  which  is  not  afraid  to  champion  their  cause 
willfind  us  v\illingand  read  y  to  answer  any  other  questions  pertaining 
to  our  policy.    Subscription  price  SI. 00  per  year  in  advance. 

ADVBRTISirNG  RATES  UPON  APPUICATIOIN 


The  Agricultural  Southwest 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


WLliI  Wiitiny  Adiciti.-nrs  PUasc  Mviitiun  The  Kun!sa.s  Mu<juzinc 


TIIM  KANSAS  yiACAZINK. 


 THIS  

Johnston  &  Larimer  Dry  Goods  Co. 

MANUFACTUKERS"-IMI'(>KTr;RS-JOIllli;KS 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Furnishing  Goods 


WICHITA 


Manufacture.  "jAYANELL  Makc"  '""'''IZT"-'' 


GOOD  GOODS  FOR  GOOD  TRADE 


...Also  Exclusive  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  the  Famous... 

—  "BLACK  BEAUTY  HOSIERY"  — 


A  Western  Product  for  Western  People 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


THE  JOHNSTON  &  LARIMER  DRY  GOODS  CO. 


•WICHITA,  KANSAS. 
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ANNl^AL  CAPACn  V  $1,.=S0(),0()().()() 


ABEL  &  BACH  GO. 

 MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  


7^J=^U TALKS'  and as 


^  Largest  Trunk,  Suit  Case  and  Bag  Manufacturers  in 
the  World,  q  Will  have  their  New  1909  Catalogue  ready 
for  distribution  January  15, 1909.  ^  A  postal  will  bring 
it.  The  onh'  firm  in  the  United  States  making  a  com- 
plete line  of  Traveling  Equipment  from  the  cheapest 
to  the  best,  


ABEL  &  BACH  C_a 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Whm  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 
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The  Anthony  Wholsale  Grocery  Co. 

(INCORPORATEDj 

F.  B.  BROOKS.  President  and  Manager 

WM.    BARBER,  Vice  President 

JOHN  McGEOWN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


J 


5 


f  f 


=  r  "reefed' 
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Exclusive  Distributors  of  the  Famous 


"King  Parrot**  Canned  Goods 

""The  Brand  that  does  its  own  talking* 
FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  UP-TO-DATE  GROCERS 


Modern  Equipment,  Efficient  Service.    Mail  or  Phone  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.     Long  Distance  Phone  150 


AMTHOWV  Anthony  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  Kansas 


(7= 
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MALLOHY  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

_______  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  Between  the  — r?'^?-^^?^?^ 

....NORTH,  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST.... 


a 


STEAMSHIPS 


Brazos 
San  Jacinto 
Denver 
Concho  - 
Sabine 
Nueces  - 


TONS 

8,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,700 
3,700 


STEAMSHIPS 


TONS 

Lampasas  - 

-  3,200 

Alamo  - 

-  3,200 

Comal 

-  3,200 

San  Marcos  - 

-  3,000 

Colorado  - 

-  3,000 

Rio  Grande  - 

-  2,700 

The  Mallory  Steamship  Company 

Operates  the  finest  and  fastest  coastwise  steamers  in  the  World.    The  time 
consumed  in   making  the  voyage  from   New  York  to 
Galveston  is  from  five  to  six  days. 


The  Company  is  particularly  interested  in  Kansas  traffic.    Its  officials  have  for 
many  years  recognized  the  great  resources  of  this  grand^state  and 
fully  appreciate  its  immense  and  growing  jobbing  business. 


WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 


E.  G.  WARFFIELD, 

Freight  Traffic  Manager 

80  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  RAYMOND, 

Vice  Pre$.  and  Genl.  Mgr. 

80  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


D 

^0 


J.  E.  DENISON,  A.  W.  PYE, 

General  Agent  General  Passenger  A  gent 

Galyeston,  Texas  80  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  T.  RENNIE,  Commercial  Agent,  Dallas,  Texas 


C 
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lOE 
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■■THE  FRIENDS  UNIVERSITY.. 

Stands  for  a  thorough  scholarship  and  a  high  standard  of  moral  and  christian  living. 
Full  college  courses  are  offered  with  a  wide  field  of  electives. 


^TT  Courses  in  bibli  • 
^  cal  and  theologi- 
jj  cal  studies  are 
especially  strong  and 
comprehensive. 

Students  can  make 
choice  to  suit  tastes 
on  needs  for  subse- 
quent v^rork  in  line  of 
professions. 

Homes  for  young 
men  andyoungwomen 
at  very  reasonable 
prices  and  under  care- 
ful supervision  and 
best  C h r si  tian  in- 
fluences. 


^TT  Mu.sic  courses 
^1  offered  by  in- 
jj  s  t  r  u  c  t  o  r  s  of 
more  than  local  repu- 
tation. 


Athletics  encour- 
aged as  helpful  to 
physical  development 
and  beneficial  to  real 
aims  of  College  life; 
but  professionalism 
discouraged  ard  dan- 
gerous athletics  pro- 
hibited. » 


Good  athletic  field  and  well  equipped  gymnasium.    Write  for  literature. 

PRESIDENT  FRIENDS  UNIVERSITY,  WICHITA.  KANSAS 


==  Have  Your  Drawings  Made  by  the   — — 

....ART  DEPARTMENT.... 


OF  THE 


KANSAS  MAGAZINE 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 


Correct  Draftsmanship 


MODERATE  CHARGES 


C.  A.  SEWARD 


WICHITA 


Art  Editor  for  the  Kansas  Magazine 


KANSAS 
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FAIRMOUNT  COLLEGE,  Wichita,  Kansas 


Tin:  iiKiii-ciK ADi:  (:()LLL(;i:  oi  iiii  soi  i  iiulsi 


nr 


Si 
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DEPARTMENTS:  Liberal  Arts,  Academy,  School  of  Music,  Fine  Arts. 

The  new  Carnegie  Library  and  Gymnasium  are  just  ready  for  use. 


<3I  Fairmount's  dormatories  offer  splendid  homes  for  young  men  and  women.  The  influences  of  the 
school  are  in  every  way  wholesome  and  its  work  of  the  highest  grade.  The  next  semester  opens 
January  26th.    For  further  information  address  HENRY  E.  TH.WER.  President. 

—  THE  LEWIS  ACADEMY,  wichita.  Kansas  — 

A  first  class  preparatory  school  for  both  sexes.    The  Academy  diploma  admits  to  any  College 

in  the  state  without  examination 


Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Academic  Departments 


.Classical,  Scientific  and  English  Courses. 


^  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  graduates.    The  Academy  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city 

with  finely  equipped  building,  library  and  laboratories. 
^  The  third  term  of  the  twenty-third  year  begins  Monday,  February  1st. 
^  For  catalogue  or  further  information  address   


R.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Principal 


YOU  TAKE  NO  CHANCES  in  sending  your  Clothes  to  be  Dry  Cleaned 
Pressed  and  Repaired  at    ...  ,  . 

 The  People's  Cleaning  and  Dye  Works  


Work  guaranteed,  called  for  and  delivered. 
Ind.  Phone  178— Bell  Phone  175       131  N.  Lawrence  Avenue  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  EQUIPPED  PLANT  IN  KANSAS 


W  htu  Wi  ltiinj  Adnrtist  I  S  lUcasc  Mcutio)!  l  lic  /v(///S(/6'  Afagaziiie 


JOAB  MULVANE 
President 


JOHN  R.  MULVANE 
Treasurer 


JAMES  W.  GOING 
Vice  Pres't  and  Manager 

H.  S.  MORGAN 
Secretary 


THE  SHAWNEE  FIRE 
INSURANCE  CO. 


( 


TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


^  This  company  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

^  It  has  paid  in  losses  over  Three  Million  Four  Hundred  Thousand 
Dollars. 

^  It  writes  more  business  in  Kansas  than  any  other  company. 

Q  The  satisfied  policy  holders  of  the  company  furnish  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  conducted  its  business. 

^  Agents  everywhere  in  Kansas,  and  throughout  the  United  States. 


f 
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The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 


of  N  ewark,  New  Jersey 


ESTABLISHED  1845 


*     FREDERICK  FHELINCHUYSEN.  Pt«id«i 


THE  LEADING  ANNUAL  DIVIDEND  COMPANY 

PAID    POblCY  IiOLDERS   260    MlbUIOINS    Or  DOLLARS 

SECURITY,  MUTUALITY,  LOW  COST,  HIGH  GUARANTEE 

Into  the  character  and  quality  of  its  Service  the  Mutual  Benefit  invites  the  most  critical  examination.    It  welcomes 
the  most  careful  and  exhauslire  comparison,  both  of  record  and  policy  contrad.    h  is  pre-eminently  the 
company  for  those  agents  who  demand  the  best  for  their  clients.    There's  nothing  like  its 

....,ACCEbERATIVB    BINDOWMEINT  PLAIN  


ADDRESS 


W.  R.  MARTIN,  General  Agent  for  Northern  Kansas,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 
H.  W.  ALLEN,  General  Agent  for  Southern  Kansas,  Wichita,  Kansas 


J.  S.  CORLEY,  President 

WM.  C.  LITTLE,  Vice  President 


IS  A  SPECIALTY 

Of  this  Bank,  and  one  which  many 
poeple  living  and  doing  business  outside 
of  Wichita,  take  advantage  of. 

It  enables  outside  merchants  to  De- 
posit by  Mail  and  draw  checks  in  payment 
of  bills.  It  enables  people  wishing  to  get 
4  per  cent  interest  on  their  Savings  to  de- 
posit by  mail  also  without  making  a  trip 
to  this  bank. 

Write  to  us  today  asking  How  Our 
Banking  by  Mail  is  conducted. 


The  Oldest  Savings  Bank  in  Sedgwick  County.     115  E.  Douglas  Ave.    Close  to  Boston  Store 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kanms  Magazine 
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TO  ALL 

KA NSANS I 


^0  you  know  anything  too  good  for  the  discriminating  Kansas  appetite?  We  donU, 
and  ivith  oar  forty  years  experience  in  catering  to  it,  li>e  haue  per- 
fected the  care  of  oar  prodacts  to  meet  yoar  wants 


If  you  are  not  using  Armour's  Gold  Band 
Hams  and  Gold  Band  Breakfast 
Bacon,  or  for  your  breakfast  Bxcelsior 
Farm  Style  Sausage,  and  Armour's 
Simon  Pure  Lard  in  buckets  for  family  use,  Ar= 
mour's  Glen  dale  and  Silver  Ghurn  Butterine, 
Armour's  Gloverbloom  El^in  Dairy  Gream^ 
ery  Butter,  Armour's  Veribest  Ganned 
Meats,  Mince  Meat  and  Gondensed  Ghili 
Meat  in  Loaves,  then  you  are  not  U'bing  as  a  good 
.  live  Kansan  should* 
X  ^ 

If  there  is  anything  we  make  that  yoar  dealer  does  not  keep,  please  ivrite  as, 
 giving  his  name  


Armour  Packing  Company 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

MR.  FARMER:  —  If  yoa  Ivant  good  crops,  ')vrite  as  for  information  on 
HELMET  BRAND  FERTILIZER. 

^|(       ioi  )|[^3]|c=iioEZD|  II  |(       \o\  HJI I  ICinOIIID|f^3]|(        (Ol  )|[^ 
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the  land  of  limitless  delight. 

^  Leave  home  in  a  snowstorm,  and  a  couple 
of  days  later  gather  roses  in  the  Golden 
State. 

^— '  ^    €[[  Leave  winter  quickest  by  the  route  of  lowest  alti- 
' tudes,  on  the 

Golden  State  Limited 

VIA  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

€|[It  gives  the  traveler  more  than  speed— it  makes 
y  ^^^P  ^  pleasure  in  itself. 

€| Every  convenience  and  comfort  that  thought  can 
devise  and  money  secure. 


y       €j|  Library,  buffet,  barber,  electric  lights  and  fans,  patent  ven- 
tilators,  mission  dining-room,  observation  parlor, 

,1  \  \ 


and  drawing-room  or  stateroom  accommodations, 
singly  or  en  suite. 


Daily  ser'bice  betnveen  Chicago,  Kansas 
Ctty,  Topeka,  Wichita.  Hutchinson  and 
Los  c/lngeles,  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Francisco. 

You  can  learn  all  about  it  quickly  by 
sending  for  the  beautifully  illustrated  Cali- 
fornia book  that  we  have  prepared  tor  yOlZ. 

Address 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
ms  La  Salle  Station,  CHICAGO 
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How  Do  You  Sleep? 


Don't  blame  the  doctor  if  you  don't 
sleep  well.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
it's  the  fault  of  the  mattress. 
You'll  sleep  better  on  a 


Uneeda  Felt" 

If  your  dealer  is  sold  out  write  us 
and  we'll  see  that  you  get  one  of 
our  kind.  Prices  and  qualities  sent 
upon  request.  Made  of  elastic  Layer 
Felt.    30  night  guarantee. 

Nolley  Furniture  Co. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Gas  Mantles  with  Backbone 


Mantles  that  last.  Mantles  that  require  an  ac- 
cident to  put  them  out.  We  want  every  user 
of  incandescenl  mantles  to  try  the  Marvel 
mantle.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  heard  of  the 
Marvel  mantles  yet,  we  will  send  you  five 
prepaid  for  a  dollar  bill,  and  your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  delighted.  Standard  Cap  (il- 
lustrated) or  Inverted  Mantles,  25c  each;  five 
for  $1.00. 

Made  Only  by 

THE  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  CO. 

Office  and  Factory,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Oice  Trom 


tAe  Wes 


Series  of  S/ietc/ies  on  Social  and  (bclucational  C/opicSt  Sy 
t^*  kT.  ^mAtantin.           Volume  of 266  9?affes,  Printed 
in  (Slear  K/i/pe  and  O^andso me ly  ^Sound 
in  Cloth,    ^7,00  pen  Qopy,  Send 
 Orders   direct  to  


732U 


Yinth  Sti 


CTiansas  (Sitij,  ^Lo. 
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A  complete  line  of  (iarderi  and  i'ield  Seerls 
"Hen    Feather  Incubators" 
Poultry  and  Stock  Foods 
Write  for  Prices 


119  w.  DOUGLAS  AVE.        WICHITA,  k:a:s^sas 


I  PHOTOGRAPH  ..KODAK.. 
Anything  Anywhere  FINISHING 

'^'^    L.  Q.  WHITTIER 


Commercial  Photographer 

"PHOTOS    OF  QUALITY" 


P  „  Opposite  Post  Office 

PHONES  ^f;j;,f,9  WICHITA 


''!n  Ye  Olden  Dayes" 


PRINTING  was  a  long  and  tedious  process— 
someJi)hat  in  keeping  l^ith  the  times  


NOWADAYS  the  Class  of  Printing  sent  out  by  a 
firm  represents  its  advancement  in  the  Art  of  Typo- 
graphy. You'll  find  us  ahead  of  the  times  in 
Quality  —  prices  consistent  


♦  ♦  ♦  # 


THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 

"SHakers  of  SModern  Triniing" 

WICHITA       :       :       :       U.  S.  A. 
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Hutchinson  GommerciaJ  Qiub 


Organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  business  interests  of  Hutch- 
inson, and  <zvith  230  of  the  Wbe  business  and  professional  men  of  the 
city  as  members,  the  Commercial  Club  invites  correspondence  regard- 
ing the  ad'hantage  of  the  City  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  for  business  or 
residence. 

Business  men,  %hen  visiting  Hutchinson,  are  cordially  invited  to  make 
oar  Club  Rooms  their  headquariers. 


Address 


^         L.  n.  BEEBE,  Secretary  j 


fcV^BUSINEIS 


Open  all  the  year.  565  Students.  Graduates  rZ 
I  eam$500to$1.000  first  year.  Positions  sure. 


by  majli/y,,^  i—^ — One  of  America's  forc- 
I  most  schools.  Write  for  free  book  on  Short- 
hand.  Penmanship  or  Bookkeeping. 


The  National  Bank  ?  America 

...SALINA,  KANSAS... 
Capital  $100,000 


^  One  of  the  substantial  and  progressive  banks  of 
Central  Kansas. 

^  We  invite  correspondence  in  the  matter  of  finan- 
cisJ  business  in  our  locality. 


ACORN  BRAND  SEEDS.... 


Contain  the  essential  quality  necessary  to  produce  proftable  crops. 
Our  illustrated  64  page  Seed  Book  for  U'09  describes  the 
varieties.    It  wid  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
 Flower  Seeds  in  bulk  quantities  

ORNAMENTAL  SEEDS  AND  BULBS  ETC.  FOR  LAWNS 
ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  THE  FARA\ER 


Ross  Brothers  Seed  House 

341  E.  Douglas  Ave.,  Wichita  Kansas 
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THE  flatteriiiLf  reception  given  the  initial  number  of  the  KANSAS  ^lAGA- 
ZINE  was  such  that  we  feel  our  new  pu])lication  has  already  fulfilled 
a  great  portion  of  the  objects  desired — in  a  word — IT  IS  A  SLX'CESS. 

THE  KANSAS  :\L\GAZINE  is  pre-eminently  a  possession  of  the  South- 
west. Kansas  as  the  Gate  Way  to  this  most  admirable  commonwealth  possesses 
an  abundance  of  resources  wonderful  to  contemplate. 

It  is  not  only  fitting  that  this  flourishing  populace  should  be  represented 
in  the  world  of  literature,  in  a  way  commendable  to  the  consensus  of  public 
opinion. 

First,  Last  and  All  of  the  Time — our  Greatest  Ambition  is  to  be  the  com- 
posite representative  of  this  ]Mighty  Southwestern  Empire.  We  stand  for  her 
people,  her  varied  industries,  her  advancement  in  commerce,  social,  domestic 
and  literary  life. 

Having  as  we  do,  the  endorsement  and  well-wishes  of  such  a  state  and 
adjacent  territory,  we  have  a  natural  pride  in  the  marked  cordiality  with 
wliich  we  are  being  welcomed  at  home  and  abroad. 

AYe  have  been  the  happy  recipients  of  hundreds  of  favorable  comments 
from  our  contemporaries  throughout  the  field  of  literature.  We  welcome 
advice — we  appreciate  criticism.   Our  success  means  yours — yours  is  ours. 

It  means  CO-OPER ATIOX  !   Here 's  our  hand  ! 


(Eht  Kansas  MagaEtn? 

123-125  Binxtl}  Slauimtrc  Auntue 
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Horace  Greeley 

Was  Oar 

Publicity)  Manager 

When  the  immortal  Greeley  uttered  those  oft-quoted  words,  Young 
Man,  go  WEST!"  he  foresaw  the  great  possibilities  of  this  marvelous  section 
of  America. 

Horace  Greeley  KNEW  that  it  was  the  matter  of  but  a  few — very  few 
years — until  the  boundless  area  of  the  West  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  new 
era  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

Horace  Greeley  was  not  PREJUDICED.  He  did  not  advise  the  second 
generation  past  to  go  West  because  he  was  a  Westerner.  Neither  were  his 
interests  allied  with  the  West. 

As  a  statesman  he  realized  that  the  West  was  to  supply  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  present  day  prosperity.  As  a  newspaper  man,  he  had  the  intuition 
that  conditions  would  change. 

And  so  it  was  that  this  ever-remembered  advice  found  ready  acceptancce 
with  thousands  of  progressive,  energetic  people  who  pushed  ahead.  Such  is 
the  result  of  his  suggestion. 

Let  Us  See  What  Happened! 

ELANSAS  as  the  center  of  this  prosperous  region  is  the  logical  "wheel 
within  the  w^heel."  Let  us  tell  you  three  interesting  facts  about  KANSAS. 
Truths  well  worth  remembering. 

Last  year  the  agricultural  crops  and  livestock  alone  netted  $4755.244.831. 
The  population  of  KANSAS  is — putting  it  in  round  figures — nearly  2,000,000, 
the  male,  earning  population,  say  500,000. 

Added  to  the  agricultural  and  livestock  output  is  the  result  of  commerce 
— a  sum  which  netted  per  capita,  $950.00.  A  higher  rate  according  to  bank 
deposits  than  any  other  state ! 

The  agricultural  output  last  year  totalled  Eight  Billion  Dollars,  (8.000,- 
000,000.)  KANSAS  furnished  one-sixteenth.  Horance  Greeley  today  would 
say :  Mr.  Advertiser,  sro  west,  where  the  iMONTEY  is ! 

The  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  reaches  this  part  of  the  nation— not  as  others 
do,  for  there  is  no  other  just  as  good.  The  future  of  America  is  in  KANSAS 
and  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST. 

Truly  Was  Horace  Greeley  Our  Advertising  Man! 
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"LONG  AGO  AT  SENECA."— By  Walt  "Slnson. 

Another  contiibuti<in.  in  piose,  fiom  tlie  pen  -ii  tlie  famous  Kansas  humorist.  In  which  he 
describes  Ivs  ontr\'  into  a  small  K.ins  ts  villaKf',  years  and  years  ago.  An  extremely  charm- 
ing story  told  us  only  \\'alt  Mason  can  tell  it. 

"THE  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  RESCUE."— By  A.  B.  Reaves. 

A  tale  of  th*'  earl\-  da\-s  at  Dodg".  These  narratives  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  In 
the  leadii'g-  periodicals  of  the  Ea^t  and  1  a\e  made  Mr.  Rf^ves  well-known  in  the  realm  of 
frontier  literature.  This  article  is  untiuestiona  bly  :^Ir.  Reeve's  best  effort  and  Is  bound  to  be 
of  exceptional  interest  as  it  is  a  fiontier  parallel  to  the  Landls-Standard  Oil  case  of  modern 
times. 

"JANE  ORCHARD."— By  :Mnriel  Gulp. 

A  thrilling  story  of  Quantrell  s  raid.  2^1iss  Gulp  has,  in  this  intensely  dramatic  and  real  stIc 
tale  woven  around  the  central  fis'urt  s.  a  most  cai-)tivatinf?  bit  of  fiction. 

"THE  TIME  TO  STRIKE."— By  W.  II.  Carrnth. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  forceful  creations  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Carruth— full  of 
pathos  and  power.  One  of  those  poems  that  tends  toward  making  better  men  and  women  of 
all  of  us. 

"THE  LAWYERS."— By  Georee  W.  Preerks. 

A  psychological  treatise  on  this  "much-abused  "  branch  of  the  human  race.  :Mr.  Freerks 
tells  us  that  "There  are  lawyers  and  lawye  s  "  Full  of  that  whimsical  and  extravagant  humor 
which  characterizes  all  of  Mr.  Freerks"  writin  gs.    In  a  word— irresistible. 

"FACING  THE  BREEZE."— By  W.  C.  Campbell. 

A  vivid  narrative  of  the  earl.\-  P.ipul  st  days  in  Kansas.  The  scene  is  laid  around  a  little 
school  house  in  the  western  part  of  th'^  state.  A  stran-?e  and  beautiful  romance  with  a  be- 
witching little  school  ma'am  as  the  ceiitral  figure.    Politics  and  love  play  the  leading  parts. 

"THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  KANSAS."— By  K.  A.  Slinmaker. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  admiiable  order's  progress  by  its  State  Secretary.  An  ex- 
haustive collection  of  remaikable  facts. 

"STEALING  THE  WHITE  SQUAW."— By  J.  Lawton. 

With  absolute  truth  the  incidents  of  this  adventurous  narrative  have  been  drawn  from 
actual  facts  in  the  early  days  on  the  Solimon  River.  ^Ir.  I.awton  portrays  the  dangers  to  which 
the  first  settlers  were  subjected  and  shows  the  perils  to  which  they  were  exnos^d.  An  ex- 
•  ample  of  this  appears  in  the  account  of  the  m>'sterous  disappearance  of  the  settler's  wl^'e  and 
her  subsequent  recoverv  Irom  the  Indians.    A  storv  in  which  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

"HOW  WICHITA  CLEANED  UP."— By  Henry  J.  Allen. 

The  suceeding  swift  development  of  the  "putting-on-the-lid"  movement  forms  a  most  interest- 
ing article  and  Mr.  Alien  in  his  own  inimitable  style  shows  how  it  was  the  best  move  Wichita 
ever  made,  from  a  business,  as  well  as  a  moral  standpoint. 

"WHEN  THE  INDIANS  OWNED  KANSAS."— By  Roy  J.  Kirk. 

A  striking  conception  of  t!ie  adventures  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  Sunflower  state.  The 
arrival  of  the  ox-drawn  caravansary  and  its  reception  by  the  primeval  Red  Man  are  most 
picturesquely  described.  Mr.  Kirk  presents  a  new  point  of  view  as  to  the  causes  of  Indian 
animosity  towards  the  white  man,    A  historical  masterpiece. 

"UP  AND  DOWN  THE  ARKANSAS."— By  Arthur  Bridwell. 

A  traveler's  tale  of  a  trip  down  the  "Nile  of  America''  in  which  the  enchanting  beauties 
of  Nature  are  fully  revealed  to  the  author.  Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  taken  by  Mr. 
Bridwell. 

"WICHITA'S  FIRST  CHURCH."— By  Hattie  Palmer. 

This  very  clever  authoress  fitly  describes  the  erection  of  the  first  House  of  Worship  and 
the  attending  incidents  at  the  old  trading  post. 

Besides  the  above  the  :mARCH  Number  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  contain  many 
other  delightful  stories,  poems  and  articles  of  universal  interest. 

^^m^  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE 

Price  15c  a  copy.  At  all  news-dealers.  $1.50  a  year. 
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Pm.«)l^)itis  of  tho  P((o!ic  >Sclu)oU 

BY  RALPH  TENNAL 
ILLUSTRAT10N.S  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


THE  movement  in  Kansas  and  over 
the  country  generally  for  the  con- 
solidation of  country  schools  into 
graded  schools,  is  like  proposing  to  a 
farmer  that  he  abandon  his  serviceable 
barn  for  a  new  barn  equipped  with  a 
conservatory  and  bay  windows.  The 
agitation  for  Higher  Education,  as  it 
is  administered  today,  is  not  likely  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the  farmer 
until  Higher  Education  shows  greater 
usefulness. 

There  has  been  evolution  everywhere 
in  the  country,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  country  school.  Machinery 
has  appeared  and  taken  the  place  of 
grinding  toil  on  the  farm ;  blooded  stock 
has  superseded  the  thin,  bony,  scrub 
animal;  the  farmers  have  comfortable 
and  commodious  homes,  many  of  them 
equipped  with  gas,  water  and  the  other 
conveniences  of  the  city  residence.  The 
farmer  does  not  hesitate  to  spend  money 
for  improvements,  for  better  stock,  and 
for  his  comfort  and  well  being,  but  let 
Higher  Education  put  in  an  appearance, 
and  he  will  take  a  firm  grip  on  his 
pocket  book  and  cast  his  vote  a^rainst 
the  innovation.  In  sort  of  a  general  way, 
it  does  not  look  good  to  him.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  build  a  structure  of  hy- 
potheses and  arguments  around  his  at- 
titude, nor  to  Avrite  a  treatise  on  the 
psychology  of  his  proposition,  but  he 
just  naturally  feels  that  in  his  bones, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing — it 
may  be  even  more  highly  significant. 
He  has  no  labyrinth  of  theory,  no  gal- 
axy of  statistics  to  show  the  unassa li- 
ability of  his  stand,  but  he  does  know 


that  the  useful  education  that  has  come 
to  himself,  his  wife,  his  boys  and  his 
girls,  did  not  emanate  from  the  higher 
grades  of  the  public  schools. 

The  curriculum  of  the  proposed  grad- 
ed schools  in  rural  communities  must 
show  the  farmer  that  it  has  a  market 
value  before  he  is  going  to  invest  in  it. 
And  this  creates  an  important  problem, 
because  Kansas  is  an  agricultural  state, 
and,  both  the  Barnes  high  school  law, 
and  the  proposition  to  consolidate  coun- 
try schools,  contemplate  giving  the  far- 
.mers'  children  advanced  instruction. 

The  fate  of  the  Barnes  high  school  law 
in  Kansas  indicates  what  the  farmer 
thinks  about  the  higher  teaching  of  the 
day.  The  Barnes  high  school  law  pro- 
poses to  the  farmer  that  he  may  send 
his  children  to  any  high  school  in  his 
county  free  of  charge,  by  paying  an  in- 
significant tax  toward  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  that  particular 
county's  high  schools.  The  Barnes  high 
school  act  provided  for  a  vote  at  the 
general  elections  of  1906  and  1908  as  to 
Avhetlier  each  county  voting  wanted  the 
law  applied  in  the  county.  In  other 
words,  tlie  voters  had  a  chance  in  two 
general  elections  to  accept  or  reject  the 
Barnes  hieh  school  law.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  voters  in  every  high  school 
town  supported  the  proposition  (for  ob- 
vious reasons.^  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  newspapers  in  the  hiirh  school 
towns  devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to- 
ward "educating"  the  farmer  in  favor 
of  the  law,  there  are  only  about  twenty- 
five  counties  in  Kansas  which  have  the 
Barnes  high  school  law  in  effect.  At 
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tho  «^oiKTJil  election  Inst  XovrMiiIxT, 
twenty-five  counties  voted  on  tlie  law, 
and  twenty  of  them  rejected  it.  At 
the  1!;()G  election,  forty-tliret.'  Kansas 
<*.oiintios  adopted  the  Harnes  law,  hut 
the  farmers  evidently  did  not  like  it 
upon  mature  deliheration,  for  the  law 
is  bein^,'  contested  in  the  courts  and  its 
operation  sus[)ended  in  some  of  the 
counties. 

The  fact  that  the  farmer  is  not  will- 
ing to  pay  a  couple  of  dollars  a  year 
for  hi<»'li  school  ])rivileges  for  his  chil- 
dren suf><2:ests  what  his  attitude  is  on 
hio-her  educational  "advantau'es. "  It 
is  not  a  noisy,  but  an  extremeh^  signifi- 
cant stand,  out  in  the  tall  ^rass  and  the 
corn  stalks,  and  it  bears  a  relationship 
to  the  proposed  consolidation  of  coun- 
try schools  into  graded  schools.  It  of- 
fers the  hint  that  the  farmer  will  have 
to  be  shown  the  practical  good  of  the 
advanced  studies  before  he  will  f,^eneral- 
ly  endorse  it. 

The  proposition  to  consolidate  coun- 
try schools  into  graded  schools  follows 
briefly:  Several  country  districts,  par- 
ticnlarly  where  the  attendance  is  small, 
are  merged  into  one  district  whose 
school  is  divided  into  grades.  A  school 
bnilding  containing  the  required  num- 
ber of  rooms  is  erected,  the  several 
school  liouses  located  in  each  district 
are  moved  to  a  central  location  and 
each  grade  assigned  to  a  bnilding.  The 
pupils  are  transported  to  and  from 
school  in  conveyances  built  to  carry  a 
dozeti  or  more  persons.  Transportation 
is  paid  for  by  the  district. 

Prominent  educators  have  written  on 
the  subject,  and  have  gone  to  great 
pains  to  work  ont  the  details  of  the  plan. 
The  localities  Avhere  the  idea  has  been 
pnt  into  effect  have  given  np  a  mass 
of  statistics,  showing  the  machinery  in 
motion  from  the  time  it  picks  np  the 
pupil  in  the  morning  until  it  puts  him 
down  in  the  road  in  front  of  his  home 
in  the  evening.  There  are  statistics  for 
everything,  except  the  practical  good 
wrought  for  the  future  of  the  pupil. 
The  statistics  most  needed  concern  what 
return  the  public  schools  are  giving  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  on  them — a 
question  as  pertinent  for  the  town 
scliool  ])atron  as  it  is  for  the  farmer. 

And  this  leads  to  the  contention  of 


this  article,  which  is  that  when  iristruc 
tion,  as  given  under  tin.*  present  mvs- 
tem,  goes  b('.\'ond  readirii:.  writiriif. 
arithmetic  nnd  the  simple  brarjclies  of 
the  country  school,  its  usefulness  for 
the  average  pui)il  decreases  in  almost 
uniform  ratio  to  the  dizzy  educational 
height  to  which  the  student  soars.  By 
the  present  educational  methorls  a  pu- 
pil spends  thirteen  years  coming  up 
througli  the  irrades  and  the  high  school 
to  get  a  diploma.  For  all  his  contact 
Avith  tlie  litei'ature  of  both  the  dead  and 
the  live  languages,  he  cannot  write  half 
a  dozen  sentences  whicli  are  properly 
constructed  ;  and  if  he  i)uts  down  one 
sentence  that  is  correctly  spellerl.  capi- 
talized, and  punctuated,  he  is  a  prod- 
igy. If  the  graduate  is  a  girl,  .she  usual- 
ly punctuates  liberally  Avith  a  dash  and 
lets  it  go  at  that.  The  youth  as  a  rule 
puts  a  comTua  now  and  then  when  he 
lioppens  to  think  of  it. 

If  a  high  school  graduate  decides  to 
adopt  a  business  vocation  he  goes  to  a 
business  college,  and  in  six  months  ac- 
quires a  line  of  knowledge  which  rea- 
ders his  services  of  definite  value.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  gone  to  the 
business  college  from  the  country 
school  and  saved  years  of  valuable 
time..  The  fact  is.  the  graduates  of 
both  sexes  are  but  poorly  equipped 
for  work  of  any  kind,  considering  the 
time  they  have  devoted  to  a  training 
supposedly  of  value.  The  public  schools 
represent  the  only  revenue  of  effort 
wliich  requires  thirteen  years  to  fit  a 
human  being  for  nothing  in  particular. 

Where  one  graduate  out  of.  say,  three 
hundred,  continue  his  advanced 

studies  and  eventually  obtain  a  success, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  will  put 
their  diplomas  away  in  ^the  bureau 
drawer,  and  try  for  a  job  in  the  home 
town,  perhaps  with  the  grocer,  banker, 
dry  goods  merchant,  carpenter  or 
blacksmith,  where  he  discovers  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  work  assigned  to 
him.  and  that  he  uses  little  he  has 
learned  above  the  first  few  grades.  Oc- 
casionally, a  lad  is  wise  enough  to  com- 
mence farming,  and  tries  to  forget  his 
wasted  years  in  the  high  school.  The 
school  system  benefits  financially  the 
one  pupil  who  expects  to  become  a 
school   professor,   teaching   the  same 
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iiiotliods  ]>e  lias  IcarrKMl.  liiit  liow  about 
the  two  hiindrt'd  and  ninct y-nin<»  who 
imist  earn  tlicir  liviii^^  with  their  im- 
])ractical  kll(^\\'l('di^(*  and  tln*ir  nejrlt'cted 
liandsf 

The  prPS(Mit  pn])lic  sfliool  system  is 
fiindainentall y  wronir.  It  is  not  ?oin<,' 
to  stand  \\'\\\\  the  other  fruits  of  civil- 
ized effoi'ts  until  it  is  put  rij^dit.  AVliile 
man  was  in  tlie  makinir  he  existed  out 
of  doors.  lie  was  a  Ininter.  The  love 
for  activity  crot  into  his  blood  during 
those  countless  years  of  the  chase,  and 
it  is  there  today. 

During  the  thirteen  years  which  a 
pupil  spends  in  the  school  room  he  is 


'Every  Instinct  of  His  Nature  Resents  This. 


recpiired  to  sit  absolutely  quiet.  Every 
instinct  of  his  nature  resents  this.  It 
is  demanded  that  he  concentrate  his  at- 
tention for  nearly  six  hours  a  day  on 
the  driest  of  books.  His  mind  also  as- 
sumes a  bellio'erent  attitude.  This  sys- 
tem rules  durinc:  the  most  plastic  and 
vital  pei-iod  of  the  individual's  life, 
completely  out  of  harmony  with  his 
temperament.  An  exception  to  this 
holds  during  the  first  years  when  the 
kindergarten  method,  winch  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  nature  of  the  child,  is 


eiiipb)yed.  Tlir>sc  early  Wa-\\\^  of  story 
tcHinir.  sin^'inir,  and  aequiring  kiiow- 
le;|<re  whib*  playin*/.  and  of  nsirii?  the 
hands  with  the  brain,  delii:lit  IIk*  pupil. 
And  even  when  the  multiplied  le.ssons 
put  in  their  appearance,  and  tlie  ani- 
mal spii'its  beLMn  to  be  quelled,  and  the 
mentiil  task's  forced,  the  (diild's  enthu.s- 
iasm  stands,  not  because  the  system 
of  teaching  is  good,  but  because  he  i.s 
anxious  to  be  able  to  read,  write  and 
figure  as  his  elders  do.  This  attained, 
he  becomes  a  machine  which  rattles 
through  the  voluminous  matter  fed  in- 
to it.  and  is  passed  up  to  each  succes- 
sive grade  for  more  stuffing. 

The  course  of  study  taken  from  the 
schools  in  one  Kansas  town,  ''and  it  is 
about  the  average  course,)  shows  the 
pupil  in  his  fourth  school  year,  acre 
around  nine  years,  laboring  with  ei^'ht 
books  including  realine.  language, 
writing,  drawine,  arithmetic,  geoirra- 
phy,  history  and  spelling.  In  each  suc- 
ceeding year  the  same  number  of  books, 
eight,  is  pounded  in  to  him.  (only  the 
books  get  stiffer  and  drier  each  year) 
up  to  his  ninth  school  year.  Then  the 
student  enters  the  high  schoool. 

The  high  school  course  covers  four 
years,  as  follows:  First  year — Latin, 
algebra,  rhetoric,  composition;  second 
year — Caesar,  algebra  Vj.  plane  geom- 
etry 1  ancient  history,  English  third 
year — Cicero  or  German,  plane  geom- 
etry "^o,  solid  geometry  i-.,  mediaeval 
and  modern  history,  English  history; 
fourth  year — Vergil  or  German,  advan- 
ced algebra  i^^,  physics  and  laboratory 
practice,  English  history. 

Thirteen  years  in  school  1  Eighteen- 
year-old  boys  and  girls  turned  out  of 
school  with  an  inflated  notion  of  their 
mission  in  the  world,  but  without  tools 
Avith  which  they  can  work !  The  pupil 
has  undergone  a  siege  of  mental  eym- 
nastics  to  develop  his  brain,  but  it  has 
meant  i^.ofhins:  to  him,  and  its  service 
is  questionable.  The  country  boy  can 
step  out  of  the  country  school  and  com- 
pete with  the  hiii'h  school  era'luate  in 
any  ordinary  game  of  life,  inherent 
abilities  being  equal.  Too  many  medi- 
ocre brains  are  doing  poor  nu^ntal  work 
Avhen  they  might  be  accomplishing 
something  worth  while  with  trained 
hands. 


"Give  Him  a  Chance  to  Play  at  the  Things  he  will  Fight  at  When  he  is  Grown." 


This  drilling  and  stuffing  of  the  brain 
for  thirteen  years  without  the  training 
of  the  physical  being  defeats  the  pur- 
pose for  which  education  is  given.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  stifle  the  pupil's  nat- 
ural instincts  in  school,  would  it  not  be 
more  effective  to  inaugurate  an  educa- 
tional system  which  will  utilize  them? 
Give  him  a  chance  to  play  at  the  things 
he  will  fight  at  when  he  is  grown. 
Develop  his  physical  being  by  giving 
him  something  to  do  with  his  hands 
as  well  as  his  brain.  Now  we  are  over- 
loading his  dull  careless  brain,  and  then 
leaving  the  individual  to  his  fate.  Let 
the  y)upil  see  tan<i*ible  results  from  his 
efforts,  and  he  will  absorb  more  educa- 
tion in  a  month  than  can  be  forced 
down  him  in  a  year.  ^Fanual,  moral,  and 
physical  training  should  predominate 


in  every  school.  The  lessons  should 
come  from  the  lives  of  the  pupils  rath- 
er than  from  their  books.  Books  should 
be  few  in  number. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  oppose  either  the  Barnes  hi  eh  school 
law,  or  the  consolidation  of  country 
schools,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  fu- 
tility of  building  a  good  structure  on 
a  poor  foundation.  Both  the  Barnes 
high  school  law  and  the  proposition 
to  consolidate  country  schools  are  with- 
in themselves  splendid  ideas,  but  ideas 
which  will  remain  important  until  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  revolution- 
i^'Cd,  or  at  least  vastly  improved. 

And  education  can  be  made  practi- 
cal. At  present  it  is  burdened  with  too 
much  ''psychology";  too  much  disci- 
pline ;  too  much  theory.   It  can  be  sim- 


I)lified  aii<l  put,  (^i  ;i  pi-act  ical  \vorlcin<^' 
basis  in  which  dci'liiiU.'  i-csults  will  show 
just  as  in  any  oIIkm*  pursuit  of  life 

Sonic  ycai-s  a;^()  Kansas  luid  a  county 
superintendent  who  conti'nded  that 
l)ractieal  instruction,  includint;  manual 
traininj^:,  could  be  instituted  iu  every 
country  school  house  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  six  dollars  per  school.  Araonj]^ 
other  things  he  said : 

''School  work  is  too  one-sided — too 
ninch  trainiuf^  of  the  intellect  throueh 
books,  and  not  enoucrh  brain  trainin;? 
through  the  scientific  exercise  of  the 
hands.  Instead  of  keeping  the  boys 
and  girls  chained  to  books  the  livelong 
day  and  loading  them  with  cniel  in- 
tellectual tasks  Avhich  require  them  to 
carry  their  books  and  school  work  home 
^vith  them,  to  hannt  them  in  their  sleep, 
we  should  develop  the  mind  b}'  develop- 
ing the  hand  and  the  whole  body.  There 
must  be  vastly  more  leeway,  than  at 
present,  to  study  the  needs  of  the  in- 
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di\'idiial  child  to  fit  into  tint  prevailing 
syst  «'rii. " ' 

Tiiis  (h'partiirc  from  the  ortiiodox 
faith  not  ordy  fail<,'(J  to  attract  any  en- 
dorsement from  otiicr  educators,  but 
was  not  even  distiniruislierl  by  opposi- 
tion. Not  long  afterward,  the  author 
(>f  the  proposition  to  institute  practical 
training  in  the  schools  of  the  county, 
abandoned  the  profession,  after  having 
spent  twenty  years  or  more  as  an  in- 
structor. 

It  is  the  voice  of  the  patron  which  i.s 
i.e<^dcd  in  the  land.  Sooner  or  later  he 
will  demand  results  and  he  will  get 
tliem.  Then  will  the  public  schools 
I^roperly  equip  the  children  for  tlie  race 
of  life,  and  make  of  th(Mn.  simi)le.  sin- 
cere, broad,  practical  men  and  women; 
men  and  women  with  the  sense  of  the 
nobility  of  work  and  creation :  men 
find  vromen  with  ideals  and  the  aroused 
desire  and  tenacity  of  purpose  to  strug- 
gle for  them. 


ICiimn^  Mnj^a^hit)  of  /Xnothor  Day 


BY  I.  T.  MARTIN 


WHILE  the  idea  of  a  State  :\raga- 
zine  may  be  a  step  or  two  ahead 
of  the  progress  of  some  of  our 
neighbors,  it  is  no  novelty  for  Kansas, 
the  state  that  leads  the  world  in  so 
many  things,  and  the  genius  of  whose 
sons  has  focused  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  the  Reeon- 
struetion,  tlie  old  Kansas  ^Magazine 
■came  into  existence,  published  by  the 
Kansas  ^Magazine  Publishing  Company 
-Jind  printed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Printing  Company  of  Topeka.  The  in- 
itial number  appeared  in  January.  1872, 
and  the  ^Magazine  si]spended  pulilica- 
tion  in  October,  187-P  Four  volumes 
completed  the  life  of  the  publication. 

The  old  Kansas  ^Mauazine  mnle  its 
bow  to  the  people  of  the  state  in  the 
following  words:  "We  have  named 
our  venture  the  Kansas  ^Magazine  be- 
cause that  plain  title  more  nearly  than 
-Jiny  other  we  could  think  of,  has  a  sig- 


nificance wdiieh  suits  our  purpose.  The 
Avord  Kansas  is  at  once  history  and 
character- — embracing  both  a  memory 
^^orth  preserving  and  a  pressure  fit  for 
portrayal.  Kansas  History  is  Natural 
History;  Kansas  people  are  cosmopo- 
lites; and  Kansas  enterprise  fully  re- 
flects that  splendid  spirit  of  faith  and 
pluck  Avhieh  is  carrying  civilization 
horizouAvard. 

''There  is  a  bit  of  presumption,  per- 
haps, and  a  spark  of  courage,  too.  in 
sending  forth  to  the  world  sueh  a  lit- 
erary creation  from  off  these  vast  mo- 
notonous, sparsely  peopled  prairies. 
Qui"  bai^tlinir  canrot  boast  a  very  aris- 
tocratic birth  and  yet  its  blood  mav 
prove  to  be  good  and  true  blood.  It 
has  not  been  besprinkled  witli  salt 
water  from  either  ocean,  and  still  it 
mav  survive  and  grow  and  gain  a  re- 
spectable name.  It  has  no  roar  of 
huge  waves,  and  no  shadows  of  mighty 
moi'!:tains  to  stir  and  lift  it:  but  it  has 
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tlie  l>ra(;iii^^  air.  tin*  clrar  sides  and  llie 
free  foiccfiil  life  ul*  tlie  New  West, 
from  wheiMM'  to  draw  a  vi^'or  ami  a 
spri^ditliiicss — a  irlow  of  health  and  a 
briskness  of  Ineomotioii — tliat  may  per- 
chaiiee  attract  and  please,  even  where 
the  hij^hest  polish  finds  notice  and  im- 
parts delight. 

''And  so,  sink  or  swim,  sncceed  or 
fail,  we  frive  it  to  fortune,  sayin«r  of  it 
merely  what  brave,  ])lant  old  Thaekery 
said  of  his  story  teilinir:  'Good  peo[)le, 
it  is  not  onI,v  impossible  to  ])lease  you 


F.  D.  COBURX 
Present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  State 
of  Kansas.    The  ^lan  Who  :Made 
Kansas  Famous. 


all,  but  it  is  absurd  to  try.  The  dish 
which  one  man  relishes,  another  dis- 
likes. Is  the  di]]ner  of  toda,v  not  to  ,vour 
likiuo',  let  us  hope  tomorrow's  entertaiu- 
meut  may  })e  more  agreeable.* 

The  independence  of  the  publishers 
is  made  manifest  in  that  iuauirural  ad- 
dres.s,  and  that  they  were  c(iurmeous 
to  attempt  the  pul)lication  of  a  ^laua- 
zine  in  Karsns  in  lS72-;^-4  is  best  ap- 
preciat(;d  by  those  who  knew  the  strug- 


<jlin^',  bb.edin^'  Kansas  of  tho»e  pioneer 

days. 

Amon^'  tin.'  contributors  to  the  c»ai'lv 
Kansas  Mairazine  were  many  wlio  have 
sinc(i  made  their  names  famous  in  the 
worhl  of  art  and  letters,  and  the  ranj^e 
of  sul)jects  dis(Missed  in  the  pul)Iication, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  statesmen  in  Kansas  in  those  days 
of  trials  and  tribulations. 

Amoiifr  the  contribtors  to  the  Kan- 
sas ^latrazine  of  that  day.  were  John 
James  In<ralls,  whose  peerless  article 
on  ''Catfish  Aristocracy"  often  termed 
his  masterpiece — was  jriven  to  the 
world  through  the  columns  of  the  pio- 
neer publication.  "The  Last  of  the  Jay 
Hawkers"  and  a  tribute  to  Albert  Dean 
Richardson,  by  the  same  author,  are 
among  the  literary  gems  crowded  be- 
tween the  pages.  Clinton  C.  Hutchinson 
wrote  entertainingly  of  "The  Kansas 
Plains."  Noble  Prentis  discussed  some 
"Southern  Books"  and  Chas  Reynolds 
held  for  with  the  subject  oft  discus.s- 
ed  but  never  solved.  "Literature  of  the 
Farm."  Walt  "Whitman  and  Edgar 
Fawcett  are  other  famous  authors 
among  the  galaxy  of  brilliant  contrib- 
utors as  well  as  John  Hay.  that  eloquent 
statesman  and  w^riter.  author  of  "Little 
Breeches"  and  "Jim  Bludso  of  the 
Prairie  Belle." 

The  work  of  John  Hay.  one  time 
private  secretary  to  President  Lincoln, 
secretary  of  the  legations  at  Paris, 
Vienna  and  ^ladrid,  and  secretary  of 
state  in  1898,  teems  with  the  pathos  of 
"Little  Breeches,"  and  the  man  who 
wrote, 

"I  don't  go  much  on  religion, 
I  never  ain't  had  no  show," 

put  the  full  force  of  his  masterful  j^en 
in  the  pages  of  what  is  now  a  relic  of 
another  day. 

'  "And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child^ 
And  fetching  him  to  his  own. 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 
Than  loafing  around  a  Throne." 

It  is  related  that  later  in  life.  Johrt 
Hay  regretted  the  sentiment  expressed 
in  these  lines,  but  the  story  is  hard 
to  i)elieve  when  one  reuKMubers  that 
homely  touch  of  nature — the  dominant 
note  in  the  children  of  his  brain. 

Among   the    subjects   discussed  in 
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those  cjirly  days,  llic  Tra<,'edy  of  P<W- 
itics  lui^dit,  he  named  first,  and  the  an- 
nals ot"  tlic  Ma<ia/in(?  tells  us  that  (?veii 
in  those?  days  the  Office  Hoy  was.  as 
now,  a  sufficient  evil  to  warrant  dis- 
cussion wliei'eiii  no  woi'ds  were  niiiK-'ed. 
The  I5()ie  came  in  for  iiis  lashin«j:,  but 
the  subject  of  Capital  and  Labor  is  per- 
haps the  most  noticeable  amoiifif  the 
problems  thnt  inflicted  the  human  race 
then  as  now.  These  sc^ries  of  articles 
were  written  by  one  J.  W.  Koberts,  an 
unknown  ^ienius  with  a  faculty  for 
mercilessly  lashing  those  who  came 
within  the  bitin^^  zone  of  his  clever  sat- 
ire. Those  who  think  the  question  one 
of  recent  years  would  do  well  to  ponder 
over  the  articles  of  Koberts.  as  timely 
now  as  they  were  on  the  day  when  they 
were  penned,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  im- 
agine what  an  advanced  thinker  Rob- 
erts must  have  been  acknowledged  in 
those  days,  if  indeed,  he  was  not 
deemed  stark  mad !  Some  of  his  utter- 
ances read  like  prophecies  today,  and 
much  of  the  article  is  worth  repeating 
in  this  year  of  progress,  thirty-six 
years  after  it  was  first  written. 

Mr.  Roberts  described  Labor  as  the 
arterial  and  nerve  system  oi  .he  social 
world,  and  looked  upon  Capital  as  the 
heart  and  the  brain  to  propel  and  guide 
its  motions.  "Those  who  would  deny 
the  proper  connection  between  capital 
and  labor,  between  heart  and  hand," 
says  Mr.  Roberts,  disorganize  society 
and  plant  "seeds  of  decav  and  dissolu- 
tion." 

In  discussing  the  domestic  labor 
question,  the  writer  bewails  the  fact 
that  while  the  women  of  those  days 
considered  it  honorable  to  waste  their 
time  in  worthless  and  useless  embroid- 
eries and  kindred  trifles,  they  would 
consider  themselves  disgraced  if  they 
soiled  their  hands  in  the  kitchen,  thus 
citing  class  against  class  and  sowing 
the  seed  for  the  servant  girl  problem  of 
today. 

"Wealth  makes  its  own  laws."  writes 
Roberts.  "It  erects  wall  and  barriers 
and  says  to  its  sons  and  dauirhtcrs 
*So  far  shalt  thou  go  but  no  further.' 
The  rules  which  wealth  lays  dcnvn  for 
the  government  of  its  own  vassels  are 
the  most  aribtrarv  and  unreasonable 
that  can  be  imagined.    It  puts  its  ban 


iij)on  L;d)or  just  in  proportion  EH  it  i.s 
n«M:cs.sary  t(j  the  comfort  of  life.  Hence 
the  more  nearly  labor  can  be  brought 
to  wort iilessness  the  more  tolciable  it 
is  in  tlie  circle  of  wealthy  fashion. 

"Make  Labor  itself  Honorable" 
cries  the  writer.  "  \V<*alth  in  this  coun- 
try is  endeavoring  to  jjut  on  the  ritsty 
robes  of  royalty  and  rule  with  desj)0tic 
sway.  But  the  onward  march  of  mind 
is  1  if  tint;  intellect  into  the  foreground 
and  the  time  will  yet  come  again  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  Diogenes 
in  his  tub  will  have  more  honor  than 
Alexander  at  the  head  of  the  conquer- 
ing army." 

The  Revolution  ''wherein  Labor 
would  come  into  its  own.)  would  be 
the  greatest  boon  conferred  upon  so- 
ciety since  Kingcraft  robbed  Labor  of 
its  royal  diadem  and  took  the  stolen 
garb  to  cover  its  own  rottenness.  When 
labor  is  enthroned,  when  labor  is  made 
honorable  in  itself,  when  idleness  shall 
be  at  a  discount,  when  men  of  labor 
shall  fill  the  high  places  of  the  land  in 
states  and  the  nation,  which  they  will 
surely  do,  then  will  this  great  and 
grand  era  be  upon  us  or  upon  our 
posterity. 

Wonderfully  prophetic  words,  in  the 
liaht  of  the  opinion  of  the  world's  lead- 
er of  today  I 

' "  It  is  coming, ' '  writes  Roberts.  * you 
can  hear  it  in  the  tramp  of  a  million 
feet,  see  it  in  the  march  of  mind.  ^len 
may  dam  up  the  stream,  but  the  waters 
will  finally  break  forth  with  greater 
force. 

"Wealth  may  entrench  itself  in  bat- 
tlements of  adamant  but  the  armies  of 
labor  will  take  the  country  and  leave  it 
to  enjoy  life  in  its  musty  walls  amid  its 
own  isolation  or  come  out  of  its  shell 
and  take  its  chances  in  life  for  what  it 
is  worth." 

The  article  concludes  with  this  trib- 
ute to  Labor:  "Steady  men  and  wo- 
men of  labor  I  The  solid  earth  already 
ouivers  beneath  your  stately  tread. 
^March  on  1  It  has  taken  thousands  of 
yeai--^  for  "royalty"  to  forge  your 
chains:  it  will  take  you  but  tens  to 
break  every  shackle.  Your  cause  is 
just:  be  just  to  others:  onward  I  ]\[ove 
forward  the  colunui  I 

"Close  up  the  ranks  I  Lift  high  the 
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standard!  lnsciil)('  Ivxcclsior  upon  it, 
and  never  sto])  short  of  Uw.  ^'oai  !  Amer- 
ica is  yours;  the  world  is  yours,  livL* 
then  worthily;  put  worth  for  wea'th; 
truth  for  error;  ri<;ht  for  wrou<,';  let 
merit  rule  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  the 
gloi'ious  concjuost  is  yours  and  your 
brow  shall  be  crowned  with  immortal 
honor. " 

Surely  Labor  had  no  braver  champ- 
ion than  this  writer,  in  the  days  when 
the  Labor  Question  was  almost  an  un- 
known quantity  and  was  just  shapinir 
itself  to  take  its  place  amouc:  the  many 
puzzliiif^'  })hases  of  an  existence. 

There  was  poetry  in  plenty  in  the 
old  Kansas  INTaoazine.  and  poetry 
which  would  compare  favorable  with 
that  ^Wen  place  in  those  publications 
of  today  which  claim  to  have  a  mort- 
gage on  the  culture  of  civilization.  An 
editorial  note  makes  an  apoloey  for  a 
few  verses  in  dialect,  the  editor  affirm- 
ing that  dialect  poetry  is  dyino"  out. 
as  it  should,  and  the  Magazine  did  not 
favor  its  revival,  but  this  one  ou  "The 
Texas  Cattle  Herder"  is  given  just  as 
it  was  handed  to  a  correspondent  on 


1  he  »';ist»-i-n  f)lains  of  KamM. 

"It.s  lonosome  a  h^rrdln'  steers 
Away  out  in  Saliiif-." 

siirhs  tlif  hjird  ;is  he  '„'<)<-s  (ju  to  relate 
the  h;irdslii{is  di'  Wn-  lif»-  on  tli»f  opeu 
[)lain. 

"Exposure!  You  mean  its  rou?h? 
I  can't  dispute  your  word — " 

<ind  then  are  recounted  the  deaths 
troiii  exposure — all  too  common  in 
tliosc  days. 

"Their  families?   Well  its  like  enough— 
I  reckon  they  had  kin; 
But  we  could  only  -Jig  their  graves 
And  lay  'em  so'tly  in." 

That  same  brotherhood  of  man  and 
fatherhood  of  God  lives  on  in  the  Kan- 
sas of  today,  and  the  man  who  m^ets 
with  misfortune  on  life's  highv,-ay. 
finds  on  the  plains  of  Kansas.  pr.>to- 
types  of  the  bie  hearted  Cattle  Rancrer 
of  the  long  ago,  and  the  same  spirit 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  which 
prompted  the  rough  and  ready  bard  Uj 
relate  that 

"We  could  only  dig  their  graves 
And  lay  'em  softly  in." 


BY  R.  JAY  KAY 
JLLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


NEVER  before  had  "The  Prince^' 
sung  so  well.  Ilis  clear  tenor  voice 
rang  out  in  its  fullest  enthusiasm. 
The  walls  of  the  "Star  of  the  West"  sa- 
loon fairly  vibrated  in  unison  as  the 
notes  arose  from  his  throat.  AVith  his 
head  slightly  tilted  back,  his  body  ting- 
ling with  his  song  and  his  blue  eyes 
fixed,  as  on  some  object  far  away,  "The 
Prince"  Avas  surely  doinu-  his  best.  And 
as  the  last  words  of  "Die  AVacht  Am 
Rhine"  died  away  on  the  still  midnight 
air  he  allowed  his  hands  to  pause  mo- 
mentarily on  the  keys  of  the  piano  and 
seemed  lost  in  reminisence. 

The  gamblers  who  had  forsaken  their 
tables  in  the  rear  of  the  room  as  the 


song  progressed,  stood  transfixed  as 
they  crowded  around  the  singer.  The 
soldiers  and  others  sitting  on  the  k«=-g.s 
and  leaning  on  the  bar.  were  carried 
away  by  the  music  and  no  one  seemed 
to  notice  the  temporary  abstraction  of 
"The  Prince."  For  a  moment  after 
he  had  finished  there  was  silence,  the 
greatest  applause  an  artist  can  draw. 
Then  a  storm  of  clappinsr  and  stanipins: 
ureeted  "Tlie  Prince"  as  he  turned  on 
the  bench  ai;d  smiled. 

"Three  cheers  for  'The  Prince!"  '* 
cried  Hermann  Steinliolz.  the  proprietor 
nnd  ])ar  keeper  of  the  "Star  of  the 
"West,"  and  they  were  eiven  with  a  will. 

"Xow  gentlemen  step  up  and  have 


THE  PRINCE. 
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one  oil  the  liouso,"  corit inucd  Hermann 
as  lie  l)e^jir)  to  fill  tlie  roiiniitiLr  i^'lasses. 
The  soldiers,  the  <iainl)lei*s  and  loun*^'- 
ers  took  their  places  at  the  bar.  ''The 
Prince"  left  the  piano  and  took  a  j]^lass 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  line. 

*'Now, "  said  Hermann,  shakin<^  with 
excitement  as  he  wi[)ed  the  bar  'Mceep 
your  «»lasses  and  dririir  another  to  'The 
Prince,'  the  United  States  cavalry  and 
the  Fatherland." 

**0,  damn  the  Fatherland!"  cried 
Sargent  Ilicrgins,  a  strappin<2:  six-footer, 
as  he  slammed  down  his  glass.  "Cut 
out  the  Fatherland,"  he  continued  be- 
fore the  astonished  Hermann  could  re- 
ply, "and  we'll  drink  all  of  your  old 
jugs  dry." 

The  soldiers  looked  on.  approvingly, 
but  Hermann  stood  his  ground. 

"Py  Gott,  if  you  don't  want  to  drink 
to  the  Fatherland  you  can  get  out," 
he  thundered.  "And  all  of  you  dogs 
who  think  the  same  way  had  better 
follow,"  he  concluded  as  he  grasped  a 
heavy  earthen  mug  and  poised  it  threat- 
eningly. 

Sargent  Higgins  placed  his  hand  on 
his  holster  and  several  of  his  comrades 
were  making  similar  moves.  The  sturdy 
German's  eyes  flashed  fire  as  he  defied 
them.   A  shooting  seemed  inevitable. 

A  merry  laugh  sounded  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  and  all  eyes 
turned  instantly  in  that  direction.  It 
was  ^^The  Prince"  who  had  broken  the 
tense  moment  in  so  abrupt  a  manner. 
An  amused  smile  spread  over  his  face 
and  he  was  fairly  convulsing,  at  what, 
seemingly  to  him,  -vvas  an  extremely 
ludicrous  situation.  He  stood  waving 
his  emnty  tumbler  to  Hermann,  beck- 
oninsr  him  to  go  on  and  fill  the  glasses. 
In  the  meantime,  between  loud  explo- 
sions of  laughter,  he  leaned  against  the 
bar  and  pounded  it  in  his  humor. 

"0.  say!  fellows."  he  said,  sobering 
"we're  entirely  too  jollv  a  bunch  to 
mar  an  evening's  fun  bv  killincr  the 
best  friend  we  have.  Hermann  has 
shown  us  too  ixood  a  time  durintr  our 
stay  at  the  Wichita  camp,  to  be  impolite 
to  him  all  on  account  of  a  little  whim  of 
his.  I  say,  Hermnnn.  come  on  and  fill 
'em  up  to  the  brim.  We'll  drink  'er. 
Fatherland  and  all.  Won't  we  com- 
rades?" 


As  "Th(i  I'rinfc"  finished  speakin-j 
Sai'gent  Ili'ji:ins'  (.'oits  went  witli  a  jolt 
to  tlie  bottom  of  his  holster  and  the 
same  hand  which  shoved  it  home  reach- 
ed for  the  glass. 

"Well,  whatever  'Tlie  Prince'  says 
goes  here,"  said  the  Sargent  and  the 
other  belligerent  troopers  echoed  his 
words. 

Hermann's  toast  to  the  Fatherland 
went  down,  perhaps  a  trifle  distasteful 
to  some  of  the  troopers,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  dissent  if  "The  Prince"  so 
willed. 

"Now,  boys,"  and  it  was  "The 
Prince"  who  spoke,  "let's  have  another 
round  to  the  health  of  Hermann  and  the 
'Star  of  the  West'  and  then  it  is  back 
to  the  Post  for  us  or  the  Old  ^lan  will 
be  sendincr  a  corporal's  guard  over." 

Forgetting  the  hair-trigeer  situation 
of  a  few  moments  before  the  steins 
clashed  as  the  health  of  the  German 
barkeeper  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
saloon  was  drunk. 

"  'Per  Brince'  vas  all  ri^rht."  com- 
mented Hermann,  forsrettine  for  the 
moment  his  usually  immaculate  Eng- 
lish, as  he  stood  cleaning  the  bar  and 
wiping  the  glasses,  after  thev  had  srone. 

"The  Prince"  was  all  right  I  At  least 
in  the  opinions  of  his  comrades  and 
fissociates.  Many  of  his  comrades,  who 
had  taken  the  pains  to  studv  him.  had 
wondered  vrhat  a  man  of  his  make-up 
was  doing  as  a  private  in  the  Fnited 
States  army.  Several  had  asked  him 
outright  to  tell  the  story  of  his  past 
life,  but  none  of  them  had  ever  received 
any  satisfaction.  Although  a  little 
short  in  stature  he  was  of  excellent 
physique  and  wore  his  cavalr^nnan 's 
uniform  without  a  wrinkle.  "The 
Prince"  was  unmistakably  of  German 
descent,  but  this  fact  would  not  have 
been  betraved  in  his  speech  or  mnnner. 
He  spoke  fluentlv  several  modern  la^^ir- 
uages  and  it  was  plninlv  evident  that 
he  Avas  well  educated.  His  clear  blue 
eves  and  lis'ht-colored  hair  spoke  the 
plainest  for  his  Germnn  parentasre  and 
his  well  kept  nails  at  the  ends  of  his 
long  tapering  fingers,  his  finely  cut 
features,  clear  complexion  nnd  intelli- 
gent look  showed  that  he  was  no  ordi- 
nary German. 
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From  whence;  *'Tlic  Princcj"  hud 
coino  IK)  one  seemed  to  know.  He  liad 
joined  tlie  Tliiit eenth  Cavalry  at  a 
lonesonie  Dakota  I'ost  and  fi-oui  the 
first  had  been  one  of  the  most  popular 
troopers  in  the  (-(iniinand.  He  was  a 
model  soldier  witli  tiie  olt'ieers  and  a 
"g^ood  fellow"  with  the  troopers.  On 
account  of  his  sunny  disi)osition.  his 
appearance  and  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded him  lie  was  named  "The 
Prince."  Soldiei'injj:  evidently  was 
not  new  to  him  and  he  soon  became  the 
best  drilled  man  in  the  re«riment.  The 
Colonel  noticed  "The  Prince"  always 
kept  his  boots  well  ])lacked,  his  clothes 
spotless  and  his  horse  oroomed  to  a 
o:loss.  The  commander  became  inter- 
ested in  the  trooper  and  he  was  made 
an  orderly,  takinir  up  the  clerical  duties 
of  the  office  like  an  expert.  He  was 
a  valuable  man  and  was  trusted  im- 
plicitly. 

Early  in  the  sprinp:  of  1873  the  In- 
dians of  the  Southwest  were  causing 
some  concern  to  the  w^ar  department. 
The  redskins  were  restless,  and  al- 
though no  depredations,  as  yet,  had 
occured,  it  was  thought  well  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  them.  The  order 
came  for  the  Thirteenth  Cavalry  to 
evacuate  the  Dakota  Post  and  the  jour- 
ney overland  on  a  practice  march  to- 
wards Fort  Supply.  Reaching  ^^ichita 
in  the  middle  of  sunnner  the  troops  re- 
mained above  the  junction  of  the  two 
Arkansas  rivers  until  late  in  the  fall. 

It  was  while  the  troo]>s  were  at  this 
temporary  Post  that  "The  Prince"  be- 
came such  a  prominent  figure  and  later 
was  concei'ncd  in  one  of  the  deepest 
mysteries  ever  transpiring  in  the  United 
States  cavalry. 

The  "Star  of  the  West"  saloon  was 
in  those  days  one  of  tht»  m«»st  popular 
resorts  in  the  village  of  AViehita.  Here 
the  cattlemen,  the  gaml)lers  and  sol- 
diers congregated  for  liquid  refresh- 
ment and  entertainment.  The  "Star  of 
the  AVest"  boaste<l  the  only  piano  in 
any  })ublie  ])laee  in  the  villa «;e.  How- 
ever, not  many  of  those  who  fretpu^nted 
the  ])lace  were  pi*ofiei(M)t  enough  in 
music  to  play  it  and  before  the  soldiers 
came  it  stood  locked  and  dust-covered 


in  an  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the 
saloon. 

The  first  night  "over  town"  the  in- 
strunjent  was  sf)ied  by  "The  Prince." 
It  was  hauled  out  in  short  order  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months  it 
pi'oduced  real  music.  "The  Prince" 
was  also  a  great  sin«;er  and  to  his  own 
accompanimeni  he  spent  many  nii/hts 
in  the  saloon  furnishing  entertainment 
for  both  himself  and  his  rough  as.soe- 
iates.  The  townspeo[)le  came  in  to 
hear  him  sing  anrl  the  few  [)ersons  who 
took  pride  in  the  assertion  that  they 
never  ventured  within  the  confines  of 
the  "Star  of  the  West,"  revoked  the 
tradition  and  contaminated  themselves 
with  its  atmosphere  lon^r  enough  to 
hear  "The  Prince."  Xiudit  after  night 
they  came  and  the  popularity  of  the 
singing  soldier  constantly  grew.  He 
had  selections  to  please  everybody  and 
could  sing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
with  the  same  vigor  and  effect  as  the 
old  folk  songs  of  America.  Ireland  or 
Germany.  Almost  invariably  he  closed 
the  evening's  singing  with  "Die  Wacht 
Am  Rhine."  This  Avas  his  favorite,  he 
said,  as,  he  maintained,  the  rhythm 
suited  his  nature.  Unquestional.dy 
"The  Prince"  always  appeared  at  his 
best  in  the  national  song  of  Germany. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  story 
the  nightly  meetings  with  songs  and 
toasts  continued  at  Hermann's  saloon. 
Had  anyone  cared  they  might  have  no- 
ticed that  "The  Prince"  and  the  Ger- 
man saloonist  were  becoming  fast 
friends.  ]\rany  nights,  while  the  other 
members  of  the  troop  were  absorbed 
with  their  drinking  or  were  deep  in 
the  poker  games,  the  two  would  be  talk- 
ing at  the  farther  end  of  the  bar. 

"Have  you  ever  taken  out  your  nat- 
uraliazation  papers?"  asked  "The 
Prince"  of  Hermann  one  night. 

"Xo,"  responded  the  German. 
"While  America  is  all  rieht  in  many 
things."  he  continued.  "I  like  Germany 
the  best.  I'm  going  back  to  stay  some 
day.  I  still  remember  Fatherl><nd  and 
I  am  ready  to  die  at  the  Emperor's 
bidding. " 

"The  Priiice"  scanned  his  host's  face 
and  then  looked  liim  squarely  in  the 
eye.  Hermann  did  not  quiver. 


Till:  rniNCE. 
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"I  mean  it/'  nnphatirMlIy  (lr(,"Iar«?d 
the  saloon  laM'pcr. 

"The  l*riric('"  wjis  evidently  satisfied. 
And  h<'  turned  and  joined  liis  com- 
rades there  was  jui  nnusnal  look  in  liis 
eye  as  he  oi-dered  drinks  for  tlie  crowd. 

Hours  a«.^o  taps  had  been  blown  and 
the  camp  was  silent  as  a  <;rave.  The 
solitary  sentinel  paced  sleepily  np  nnd 
down  his  bent,  lie  dozed  as  he  finally 
stopped  and  leaned  against  a  conven- 


'Who's  There!   What  do  You  Want?"  Shouted 
Hermann  From  His  Attic  Bed. 


ient  tree  and  waited  for  the  relief  squad 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  niorninf^-. 

Inside  the  camp  a  trooper  silently 
arose,  pulled  on  his  boots  and  cautious- 
ly picked  his  way  amonu'  the  tents  of 
the  sleepers.  Knowin<4-  that  the  senti- 
nel was  on  the  side  of  the  Post  towards 
the  villa<ie,  he  started  snake-like  in  his 
movements  to  the  rear.  The  horses 
neighed  in  a  friendly  manner  as  he 


passed  amon'^  them,  but  were  rewarded 
for  their  manif<\stations  by  a  slap  an 
the  nose.  Outside  tlie  camp  he  pauhed 
;ind  listened  intently.  Tliere  wa.s  not  a 
sound  save  the  chir[)int^  r>f  the  ('rickets 
ifj  the'  i^'iass  and  the'  mournful  dirf^e  of 
tlie  frog's  in  the  near-by  rivers. 

Convinced  that  his  defiarture  was 
uruioticed  the  soldier  left  the  camp  and 
within  a  few  minutes  was  knockinir  at 
the  door  of  the  "Star  of  the  West" 
saloon. 

"Who's  there!  What  do  you  want?" 
shouted  Hermann  from  his  attic  bed. 

"Sh-h-h:  It's  'The  Prince.'  Be  quiet 
?nd  let  me  in.  Quick!"  came  the  low- 
whisper  ffom  the  outside. 

"Hell!  What  do  you  want  at  this 
time  of  the  nifrht  ?"  questioned  the 
astonished  Hermann  risinir  from  his 
bed  and  approachinir  the  door. 

"That's  all  right.  Let  me  in  and  be- 
quiet.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want." 
came  the  response  from  the  soldier. 

Hermann  lighted  a  lamp  and  slowly 
opened  the  door.  The  tense  and  drawn 
features  of  "The  Prince"  showed  in 
the  lamp  light  as  he  stepped  into  the- 
room. 

"Is  there  anybody  around?  Has  any- 
body heard  ns  talking?"  he  questioned 
anxiously.  "And  say."  he  continued, 
"get  that  light  behind  the  door  and 
hang  a  blanket  over  the  window." 

Hermann  mechanically  obeyed  as  he 
inquisitively  stared  at  his  unexpected 
guest. 

"Well,  Avhat  is  it?''  the  saloonist 
asked  impatiently  as  he  turned  and 
caught  the  soldier  looking  him  sqnarel\^ 
in  the  eye. 

"Hermann,"  said  "The  Prince'" 
taking  a  seat  near  the  foot  of  the  bunk 
and  motioning  his  host  to  be  at  ease 
on  a  stool  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
"Hermann"  he  continued,  "you  told' 
me  yon  were  a  good  German." 

"I  am,"  responded  the  saloon  keeper- 
solidly. 

"You're  a  better  German  than  you' 
are  an  American?"  suggested  the  visi- 
f  tor. 

"Yes.  and  I'm  ]iroud  of  it.  But  what 
the  devil  do  you  want  here  at  this  time 
of  night?"  impatiently  questioned  Her- 
mann. 
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''Don't  ^'et  ill  too  ;i  hurry."  mild- 
ly reproiudied  the  soldier.  "1  will  tell 
you  what  I  Vvjiiit.  and  in  niiirhty  short 
order,  too.  Hermann,  I  trust  you  im- 
I)rieitly  and  tliis  is  a  trust  to  wliidi  you 
will  not  dare  prove  false.  You  will 
not  care  to  divulge  the  secret  which 
I  will  give  you  because  it  is  for  the  good 
of  the  Fatherland.  Can  I  trust  you?" 
he  fairly  hissed  as  his  keen  eyes  search- 
ed to  the  very  lieart  of  the  German. 

''If  it  is  for  the  Fatherland  or  for 
yourself,  either,  you  can  trust  me.  What 
is  your  secret?  What  would  you  have 
me  do?"  inquired  the  German. 

"Herman,"  continued  "The  Prince," 
""I  am  an  officer  in  the  German  army. 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  ranks. 
My  ancestors  through  a  long,  proud  line 
have  served  before  me.  My  father 
gave  his  life  in  a  mission  similar  to 
mine.  I  enlisted  in  the  United  States 
cavalry  to  make  a  study  of  that  branch 
of  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  German 
war  office.  I  have  mastered  it.  I 
know  the  exact  strength  of  the  United 
States  cavalry.  I  Ivuow  the  location  of 
every  military  Post  in  the  entire  coun- 
try and  the  number  of  men  at  each  sta- 
tion. I  know  the  kind  of  men  who 
compose  this  army.  I  am  familiar  Avith 
their  horses,  their  "iins  and  all  equip- 
ment. ]\ry  position  in  the  ColoneUs  con- 
fidence has  given  me  an  insight  which 
otherwise  T  could  not  have  secured. 
I'm  through  now,  but  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  tlie  expedition  yet  lies  be- 
fore me.  I've  got  to  return  to  Oermany 
■at  once.  You  will  aid  me?  You  must." 
As  "The  Prince"  concluded  he  extend- 
ed his  hand  to  tlie  German  saloon-keep- 
er. ITermnnn  met  him  h;df  wny  and  in 
a  grip  of  iron  the  ]>ledge  was  made. 

"Well,  what  is  your  plan?"  queried 
the  German. 

"It  is  this"  explained  "The  Prince," 
""I  shall  not  be  rend\'  to  make  tlie  start 
for  a  few  days,  but  within  a  week  I 
exi-^ect  to  be  out  of  tliis  country.  You 
l)uy  me  a  suit  of  citizen's  clothes  and 
a  wiir.  Store  them  in  the  back  garret 
over  the  saloon.  ITci'c  is  the  money  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  outfit.  "Wlien 
the  time  comes  T  will  slip  into  the  room 
and  will  lie  tliere  two.  thi-ee.  perhaps 
four  days.    Tjoult  enouirh,  at  least,  un- 


til th(;y  hav(,'  ccas<'d  to  lo(ik  for  rue  in 
this  s(M;tion.  This  move  must  be  carried 
out  carefully.  I  want  simply  to  drop 
(jff  the  earth.  Th<;n,  I  will  make  my 
esca[)e. " 

The  next  niglit  and  the  next  one  the 
same  old  crowd  of  troopers  was  at 
Hermann's  saloon.  "The  Prince" 
sang  the  saine  old  sontrs,  lauLrhcfl  and 
drank  with  the  soldiers  and  cowboys 
and  was  more  popular  than  ever.  There 
was  not  a  man  in  the  troop  who  would 
not  swear  by  and  die  for  "The  Prince" 
if  need  be. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  beastly  hot 
day?''  asked  the  Captain  of  Troop  L 
as  he  pulled  aside  the  water-soaked 
flap  of  the  Colonel's  tent. 

"No  this  is  the  limit."  acrreed  the 
Colonel.  "I  have  done  service  at  the 
most  barren  Post  in  the  wilds  of  Ari- 
zona, but  I  never  saw  anythinir  like 
this  before.  This  weather  certainly 
can't  keep  up  forever.  Anyway,  its  too 
hot  to  drill  this  afternoon  and  you  can 
tell  the  boys  they  can  take  a  day  off, 
but  they  are  to  stay  in  camp." 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  the  inferior 
officer  saluting  and  retiring. 

"Orderly '."^called  the  Colonel. 

"Yes,  sir,"  responded  "The  Prince" 
appearing  at  the  doorway  of  the  tent. 

"This  package."  explained  the  Col- 
onel "contains  $1,700  of  the  govern- 
ment's money.  I  want  you  to  take  it 
to  town  and  deposit  it  in  the  bank.  There 
will  be  no  drill  this  afternoon.  Its  a 
hell  of  a  hot  day  and  I  would  not  send 
you  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
I  want  to  get  this  money  off  my  mind. 
Deposit  it  in  the  corner  bank  and  take 
your  time.    That's  all." 

A  few  moments  later  "The  Prince" 
had  saddled  bis  horse  and  was  on  his 
v:av  to  the  village. 

"Whew  I"  he  sighed  as  horse  and 
man  came  dripping:  from  the  ford  on 
the  Little  river.  "Talce  'er  easy,  old 
nag.  The  Old  ^Man  said  there  Avas  no 
hurry,"  he  concluded  as  he  patted  the 
<zrey  on  the  neck.  ^ 

What  a  hot  day  it  was!  No  rain  had 
fallen  for  months  and  the  sand  crunch- 
ed under  the  horse's  feet  and  a  listless 
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cloud  of  dust  hung  over  the  rider.  The 
village  was  silent  as  a  tomb.  It  was 
far  too  warm  to  work  or  even  to  loaf. 
The  fierce  western  sun  beat  mercilessly 
down  on  the  barren  and  treeless  street. 
'.'The  Prince"  rode  up  to  the  bank  and 
throwing  his  bridle  reins  over  a  post 
he  dismounted  and  walked  into  the 
bank  with  the  roll  of  money  in  his 
jacket  pocket. 

The  cashier,  oppressed  by  the  sullen 
heat  of  the  room,  nodded  half  asleep 
behind  the  counter.  As  "The  Prince" 
approached  he  roused  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  take  the  roll  and  after  count- 
ing it  in  a  mechanical  manner,  issued  a 
certificate  of  deposit. 

"A  sleepy  day  and  hot  enough  to 
burn,"  suggested  "The  Prince"  with  a 
smile. 

"Ain't  it!"  exclaim.ed  the  cashier 
and  again  his  head  began  to  nod  and  his 
eyelids  closed. 

"The  Prince"  stepped  quietly  to  the 
doorway.  Not  a  man  in  sight.  Now 
was  the  time  I  There  was  no  one  in  the 
bank  except  the  cashier  and  he  was 


too  sleepy  to  notice.  The  soldier  step- 
ped to  the  side  door.  No  straggling 
loafer  yet  to  note  his  movements.  He 
walked  quietly  and  rapidly  to  the  rear 
of  the  "Star  of  the  West"  and  cautious- 
ly opened  the  door.  Not  a  soul  in  sight 
except  Hermann,  who  sat  dozing  be- 
hind the  bar,  an  empty  stein  in  one 
hand  and  a  fireless  pipe  clutched  in 
the  other. 

The  German  bar  keeper  half  started 
when  "The  Prince"  approached. 

"Sh-h-h!"  softly  hissed  the  soldier 
with  his  hand  warningly  upraised  for 
quiet. 

"I'm  ready,"  he  whispered.  "Is 
there  any  one  around  and  is  every- 
thing prepared?" 

Hermann  assured  him  in  a  low  whis- 
per that  he  was  alone  in  the  saloon 
and  that  everything  was  ready  in  the 
garret. 

"There,"  said  his  host  pointing  to  a 
ladder  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 

"The  Prince"  mounted  the  creaking 
and  improvised  stair  and  entering  the 
garret  bolted  the  door. 
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The  Kansns  sun  was  sinkinir  towMnl 
the  w('sl(M'ri  liorizon  and  with  it  was  (h'- 
partiii|4"  llic  heat  of  th(»  day.  TIk,'  s(;at- 
tered  shop-kccpei's  l)Ouari  to  throw  off 
their  letliarjjfy.  A  (•owl)oy  halted  in 
front  of  the  ""Star  of  the' West"  and 
Imrried  inside  to  wash  the  dust  from 
his  parched  tlii'oat.  The  usual  life  was 
beins  aroused  and  the  townspeople 
were  ^ilad  the  comfortless  day  was 
nearly  done. 

'*The  Prince's"  grey,  still  standinir 
in  front  of  the  corner  bank,  whinnied 
hungrily,  but  his  master  did  not  re- 
spond. 

''Where  is  "The  Prince?'  "  a  dozen 
troopers  aslced  that  night  at  tlie  regular 
meeting  in  the  "Star  of  the  West.'* 

"I  saw  him  saddle  up  and  start  to- 
wards town  along  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  but  he  did  not  show  up 
for  mess,"  explained  one  of  the  sol- 
„  diers. 

Just  as  taps  blew  that  night  the 
Colonel  with  a  start  threw  do^^Ti  a  book 
which  he  had  been  reading. 

"By  Jove !  I  wonder  why  my  orderly 
■didn't  report  after  I  sent  him  to  the 
bank  with  that  money.  0,  I  g^iess  its 
all  right.  I  told  him  not  to  hurrj^  and 
lie  probably  remained  in  town  until 
nicrhtfall  and  has  returned  with  the 
boys.  lie '11  show  up  in  the  morning  all 
right.  But  hereafter  there  is  going  to 
be  a  stricter  discipline  around  this 
camp,''  he  sililoquized. 

The  next  morning  the  Colonel  was 
out  at  reveille. 

^'Orderly!"  he  commanded,  but  no 
orderly  responded. 

"Sargent,"  called  the  Colonel  to 
Sarp-ent  Iliggins.  who  was  passing. 
""Have  you  seen  'The  Prince'  around 
last  night  or  this  morning?" 

"No,  sir,"  responded  the  Sarorent. 
"One  of  the  boys,"  he  continued,  "said 
over  at  the  saloon  last  night,  that  he 
had  seen  him  ride  aAvay  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  but  that  he  didn't 
show  up  at  mess  time.  He  was  not  with 
us  last  night." 

"Verv  well,"  said  the  Colonel 
thouirhtfully,  "That's  all.  But  hey! 
saddle  my  horse  immediately,"  he  cop- 
eluded. 

Could  it  be  possible,  the  Colonel  rea- 
soned as  he  returned  to  his  tent  that 


"The  I'rince"  had  stolen  the  irovern- 
in<'nt  money  nnd  dcsertf'd.  He  had 
trusled  liini  with  larger  sin/is  many 
times  before. 

Xo,  impossi})Ie.  I>ut  nevertheless  he 
determined  to  ride  over  to  the  bank 
and  ascertain  if  the  orderly  had  fol- 
lowed his  instructions. 

The  CVdonel  arrived  at  the  bank  and 
WMS  told  by  the  cashier  that  "The 
Prince"  had  been  there  the  preceding 
afternoon  and  had  deposited  the  irioney. 

"His  horse,"  continued  the  cashier, 
"was  standing  in  front  of  the  bank 
when  I  came  xlown  this  mornincr.  I  no- 
ticed it  there  late  last  night,  but  sup- 
posed he  was  out  some  place  and  would 
later  call  for  the  animal.  When  I  found 
it  here  this  morning  I  supposed  he 
must  have  been  drunk,  and  probably 
had  staggered  back  to  camp  on  foot. 
I  then  untied  the  horse,  and  it  started 
off  toward  the  Post.  That's  all  I  know 
of  the  matter." 

The  Colonel,  extremely  puzzled,  re- 
turned to  the  camp.  He  was  unable  to 
understand  the  case.  "The  Prince" 
never  before  had  been  absent  without 
leave.  He  surely  didn't  desert  and  he 
mentally  reprimanded  himself  for 
thinking  his  trusted  orderly  had  not 
deposited  the  money.  He  was  never 
known  to  get  drunk.  Inquiries  failed 
to  show  any  trace  of  the  missing  sol- 
dier. There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about 
the  case,  and  the  commander  resolved 
on  a  thorough  search  of  the  country 
the  following  day,  if  "The  Prince"  had 
not  reported  by  that  time. 

The  following  morning  dawned  but 
"The  Prince"  Vas  stilfabsent.  The 
station  agent  declared  he  had  bought 
no  ticket  from  him.  The  news  of  the 
mystery  spread  like  wildfire  and  every 
body  gave  a  hand  in  the  search.  When 
it  was  impossible  to  find  any  trace  in 
the  villacre  of  the  missing  soldier,  scout- 
ing parties  were  sent  in  every  direction 
with  instructions  to  remain  until  they 
had  searched  every  nook  and  corner 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles. 

T^vo  days  later,  the  last  of  the  strag- 
gling search  parties  returned  to  the 
Post.  No  trace  of  "The  Prince."  dead 
or  alive,  had  been  discovered.  The 
search  was  abandoned.  The  mystery 
perplexed  the  citizens  and  soldiers.  Had 
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he  failed  to  deposit  the  money  it  ini^rlit 
have  been  that  lie  was  murdered  and 
robbed.  Hut  the  money  was  safe  in  llie 
bardv  vaults.  Tljid  he  ehosen  to  (h'sert. 
at  that  })articular  time,  lu^  surely  would 
have  taken  the  money.  If  he  had  on 
his  person  more  than  a  few  dollars,  it 
was  unknown  to  his  eomrades.  The 
mystery  baffled  them. 

It  was  a  dispirited  and  trloomy  erowd 
whieli  assend)led  at  the  ''Star  of  the 
AVest"  that  nioht.  The  silent  piano 
was  pushed  back  against  the  wall,  and 
no  more  was  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
Hermann's  saloon  disturbed  by  the 
echoes  of  "The  Prince's"  voice,  and  the 
•cheers  and  hand-clapping  which  were 
wont  to  follow  Avith  applause. 

It  was  as  gloomy  on  the  outside  as 
it  was  in  the  "Star  of  the  West." 
The  long  continued  drought  was  brok- 
en. The  heavy  black  clouds  covered 
the  sky,  and  the  rain  was  falling  sul- 
lenly. 

The  last  drink  had  been  taken,  and 
the  final  lounger  had  passed  out  of 
the  door.  Hermann  ascended  the  lad- 
'der  to  the  loft  above  and  prepared  for 
^ed. 

"They've  given  me  up.  haven't 
-they?"  asked  "The   Prince,"   as  he 


ci-awled  out  of  his  hidiriir  place,  and 
stretched  his  cram[><*d  limljs. 

"Yes."  answered  Hermann,  "you've 
dropped  off  tlie  eartli  to  them." 

"Well,"  contirnu'd  th»;  German  army 
officer  as  he  peered  throuirh  the  small 
window  into  the  inky  blackness  out- 
side, "I'm  going." 

"They're  a  fine  bunch."  he  continued 
thoughtfully,  "and  I'd  like  to  leave 
them  my  best  wishes,  but  they  shall 
never  know.  I  hope  my  disappearance 
will  grow  deeper  with  each  succeeding 
day  and  year." 

"Good  bye."  he  said,  extending  his 
hand  to  Hermann,  "you  shall  be  re- 
warded liberallv  for  this  piece  of 
work." 

"The  Prince"  was  gone. 

Eighteen  months  later  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  at  Washington  won- 
dered how  the  German  military  officers 
had  secured  some  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  equipment  and  strength 
of  the  United  States  cavalry. 

They  never  knew,  and  when  Her- 
mann Steinholz  a  few  months  later,  sold 
the  "Star  of  the  West"  saloon,  and 
packed  his  belongings  on  a  Hamburg- 
bound  steamer  the  last  possible  clue 
went  vrith  him. 


Tilt)  Bnttls  of  tlia  Akos 


BY  DAVID  D.  LEAHY 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


ONE  of  the  current  errors  of  our 
time  is  the  almost  universal  be- 
lief, among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  restrictive  and  prohibitive 
features  of  the  liquor  problem  are  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  I  have 
frequently  heard  it  asserted,  with  the 
most  stupendous  confidence  in  its  ver- 
ity, that  the  ^Maine  Law  of  some  three 
score  years  ago  was  the  first  pernicious 
example  of  so-called  sumptuary  legis- 
lation in  human  history.  It  is  an  as- 
sertion that  is  as  alien  to  fact  as  the 
kindred  assertion  that  Carrie  Nation 


was  the  first  militant  temperance  cru- 
sader. 

Writing  was  not  invented  early 
enough  in  the  annals  of  our  race  to  in- 
form us  Avith  definite  certainty  who 
first  threw  down  the  gauge  of  battle  to 
Kino-  Alcohol.  From  the  lips  of  my  old 
friend  Eocha  ^Moy — a  Kansas  author 
whose  book  was  never  read,  and  whose 
name  is  forgotten — I  heard  the  inter- 
esting story  of  the  temptation  of  Ghe- 
hea-dama  of  old  by  the  El-hus-ze-vi-er 
of  ancient  tradition — a  story  which  my 
friend  learned  by  some  divine  clair- 
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audient  i)()\vers  fi'oni  the  friendly  spir- 
its of  anti(|iiity.  If  the  story  is  not 
af)0(*hryphal  we  will  be  eoinpoilod  to  do 
our  first  forefather  the  honor  of  beirpj^ 
the  leader  of  the  oritrinal  rebellion 
against  "The  Kin<r."  And  if  Acbuii  was 
the  first  apostle  of  Temperance,  we 
must  aec.'ord  to  [jueifei*  the  distinction 
of  bein<;  the  first  bootlejr<rer  in  the 
chronological  tables  of  our  cosmical 
identity. 

Henceward  ten  generations  we  find 
a  weaker  vessel  in  the  captain  of  the 
Ark.  In  the  picturesque  language  of 
the  city  hall  Noah  ''was  caucrht  with 
the  goods  on  him" — or  rather  in  him — 
and  his  case  will  be  found  clearly  and 
amply  docketed  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
with  a  full  list  of  the  witnesses.  On 
that  occasion  his  second  son  Ham  cen- 
sured him  w4th  a  giggle,  and  some 
sarcasm  that  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  was  an  active  and  potential  germ 
of  temperance  reform  and  civic  mor- 
ality in  the  young  fellow. 

For  me  to  attempt  to  detail  the  evi- 
dence of  the  eternal  conflict  between 
Temperance  and  Intemperance,  found 
in  the  pregnant  pages  of  Biblical  his- 
tory, Avould  be  an  imposition  on  other 
contributors  to  the  Kansas  ^Magazine, 
and  an  unwarranted  and  indecorous  as- 
sumption of  the  premise  that  its  readers 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  that  excellent  book,  from  cover  to 
cover.  Neither  can  I  expect  space  to 
quote  from  the  Talmud  of  the  Jews, 
the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Persians  or  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Buddhists  and 
other  oriental  religious  writings  that 
are  vibrant  with  counsel  asrainst  the 
wine  Avhen  it  is  red.  The  tremendous 
acrgressiveness  of  the  Essenes  as:ainst 
drunkeness,  and  in  favor  not  only  of 
temperance  but  of  total  abstinence  I 
shall  also  pass  over  and  come  at  once 
to  profane  history. 

Bachhus  was  so  busy  in  China  eleven 
hundred  years  before  Christ  that  its 
civilizatian  was  not  much  better  than 
that  of  the  Bowery,  and  its  people  had 
almost  descended  to  the  level  of  those 
who  maintain  our  friend  ''Bath  House 
John"  of  Chicairo  in  sparkling  dia- 
monds and  extra  fine  linen.  But  they 
had  a  gi'eat  emT)eror — he  must  have 
been  great — who  took  his  quill  in  hand 


and  wrote  an  i-iWcX  that  *t\f*vy  grape 
vine  in  tin;  (celestial  emf)ire  be  dug  u\) 
by  the  roots  and  burned  to  a.shes.  Great 
ideas  are  born  in  twins,  for  about  this 
very  tinui  we  find  Lycurgus,  king 
of  Trace.  an<l  one  of  tin?  'j-r^.-atest  law- 
givers of  histoi'y,  orderiniT  tin?  self 
same  thintr  done  in  his  realms.  A  liul- 
garian  prince  in  after  years  foUowe  I 
their  exami)le  with  equally  marked  suc- 
cess. 

This  was  a  primitive  [)hase  of  the 
li([uor  problem  aiul  it  was  not  a  bad 
one.  Next  we  find  old  Draco  the  law- 
giver of  the  Athenians  tackling  the 
problem.  He  went  a  little  farther  than 
we  would  be  willing  to  go  now,  for 
he  made  the  habit  of  drink  to  excess 
punishable  with  death — a  penalty  that 
even  Carrie  Nation  would  recoil  from. 
And  he  was  not  the  only  man  who  had 
that  idea:  for  a  little  later  we  find  the 
Romans  and  the  people  of  ^Marseilles 
and  others^  making  laws  to  the  same 
effect  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Re- 
gretably,  however,  the  Roman  law  ex- 
tended only  to  women.  Husbands  came 
home  at  night  and  kissed  their  wives 
to  ascertain  whether  they  had  been 
tippling.  If  they  had  been  they  were 
driven  into  the  streets  and  scourged 
to  death.  A  most  pathetic  example  of 
this  unequal  severity  comes  down  to  us 
in  the  interesting-  case  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

The  feats  of  Bachhus  deoenerated 
to  such  intolerable  and  shocking  im- 
moralities that  even  Rome  had  to  sup- 
press them  entirely  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  year  of  1S30 
that  the  United  States  cliscontinued  the 
issuance  of  a  ration  of  groe  to  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces.  This  custom 
was  instituted  eighty-five  years  before 
by  Admiral  Yernan  of  the  British  navy, 
that  same  admiral  in  whose  honor  the 
home  and  estate  of  Georsre  Washing- 
ton were  named.  It  was  not  until  very 
recent  years  that  the  army  canteen  was 
abolished.  Until  about  a  decade  ago 
whiskey  Avas  openly  and  publicly  bar- 
tered in  the  eapitol  at  "Washington,  and 
as  recently  as  the  time  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke  conirressmen  called 
from  their  seats  for  mucrs  of  beer  and 
glasses  of  whiskey,  and  had  them  serv- 
ed on  their  desks  in  the  respective 
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houses.  I  Iwive  1113  self  seen,  as  reeoutly 
as  twenty  years  a^ro,  a  I  United  States 
senator  arrested  at  his  (h'sU,  by  tlu'  s«'r- 
peant  at  arms,  and  taken  out  of  the 
cliaiuber  order  of  the  presidinir  offi- 
cer— then  John  J.  In<ralls  of  Kansas. 
I  mention  theses  thiriL^s  to  show  liow 
slowly  reform  has  prouressed  since  the 
time  of  the  (^artha^enians — somh^  .'-500 
years  before  (^hrist — who  not  only  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  intoxicants  amonir 
their  soldiers  but  amongj  their  civil 
officers  as  well. 

The  early  Christians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ad- 
V  i  e  e  of 
Paul,  did 
not  deem 
wine  neces- 
s  a  r  y  for 
their  stom- 
ach 's  sake. 
Gen  era  11}'* 
they  were 
total  a  b- 
stainers  and 
p  r  e  a  ched 
against  ex- 
cesses. La- 
t  e  r,  ho  w- 
e  V  e  r,  tip- 
pling fasci- 
nated them 
and  the 
crude  art 
of  that  day 
indie  ates 
the  popu- 
1  a  r  i  t  y  of 
the  drink- 
i  n  g  horn. 
The  art  of 
Egypt  also 
ins:  was 


'A  United  States  Senator  Arrested  at  his  Desk. 


proves  to  us  that  dri/uk- 
popular  in  that  nation.  In 
the  middle  ages  in  Europe  the  church 
gave  object  lessons  in  temperance 
through  the  medium  of  what  we  now 
call  ''Morality  Plays."  This  custom 
not  only  obtained  in  middle  Europe, 
but  in  modern  years.  Scotland.  I  be- 
lieve, gave  such  plays,  and  that  is  how 
we  happen  to  have  the  words  "John 
Barleycorn,''  he  being  one  of  the  char- 
acters under  indictment  in  mock  trials, 
as  we  see  the  devil  sometimes  in  our 
Salvation  Army  barracks. 

We  have  the  example  of  a  savage 


nation  j)roliibit  ing  tlie  liquor  traffi''! 
nearly  forty  years  Ijcfore  one  of  the 
stroriiT  chur.'hes  in  this  (.'ountry,  reluc- 
tantly eonst.Mitcd  to  have  total  absti- 
nenec  j)reached  from  the  puljiit.  I  refer 
to  the  Hawaiian  kinjrdom  wlu-re  Kain- 
ahameha  instituted  prohibition  in  the 
ei*_rhte(Mith  century. 

Kii«j:land  has  been  the  i)rize  "booze 
fi<ihter"  of  all  the  nations,  in  my  opin- 
ion. The  Jutes  introduced  ale  there  in 
the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  J»)hn 
Bull  liked  it  from  the  very  start  and 
it  has  taken  such  a  hold  on  him  that  we 

find  St  . 
Geldes  pen- 
alizing in- 
t  emperance 
among  the 
E  n  g  1  i  s  h 
c  1  e  rgyrnen 
of  the  next 
century.  A 
cloud  of  .si- 
lence seems 
to  have  fall- 
en over  the 
matter  for 
nearly  four 
h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
years,  for 
n  0  t  h  i  n  g 
m  u  c  li  is 
said  again 
until  the 
tenth  cen- 
tury when 
the  priest 
D  u  nstan — 
he  whom 
we  now  call 
Saint  Duu- 

stan — whispered  it  into  the  ear  of  Kine 
Edred  that  there  were  too  many  joints 
in  England  and  that  the  drinking  mugs 
They  were  using  were  entirely  tor. 
large.  This  Dunstan  was  a  great  fel- 
low and  he  and  Edred  not  only  se- 
cured a  law  limiting  the  luimber  of 
taverns,  but  had  all  the  drinking  mugs 
in  the  kinirdom  made  smaller.  This, 
so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  first  "regu- 
lation'' legislation  in  the  history  of 
our  race.  Three  hundred  years  still 
later  another  law  was  passed  compel- 
ling taverns  to  close  at  curfew,  and 
since  then  the  history  of  British  legis- 
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lation  in  the  li([U()r  (jucstioii  would 
fill  volumes. 

And  that  tiicre  was  need  for  such 
legislation  is  exemplified  by  the  reeord- 
ed  faet  that  nt  one  time  the  anriu;il 
consumption  of  li(juors  in  EnL^land 
amounted  to  more  than  ninety  Lralions 
per  ca})ita.  It  is  also  recorded — and 
it  is  siirnificant  of  the  love  of  British- 
ers for  their  ale — that  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Geor^-e  Neville  as  bishop  of 
York  some  70,000  «iallons  of  beer,  as 
veil  as  25,000  gallons  of  wine  were  used. 
At  tlie  time 
of  the  restor- 
a  t  i  o  n  we 
learn  that 
General 
Monk's  sol- 
diers were 
all  drunk  all 
the  time  and 
that  even 
Puritan  wo- 
men of  sta- 
tion drank  at 
taverns  like 
common 
s  t  r  u  mpets. 
C  r  0  m  w  e  11 
himself  was 
fond  of  his 
mwg  and  I 
think  it  is 
Dickens 
who  relates 
the  'story  of 
his  excesses 
on  one  oc- 
casion when 
he  played 
driver  for  his 
guests  and 

got  into  a  runaway  that  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  T  think  it  was  the  administra- 
tion of  George  the  First  that  was  called 
the  "Drunkards'  Government." 

Bishop  Karle  tells  us  that  he  person- 
ally witnessed  some  remarkable  thing's 
in  English  taverns,  wliich.  in  his  time, 
were  visited  alike  by  men  and  women. 
includin<r  lords,  dukes  and  bishops. 
At  one  time  tavern  keepers  hunq:  out 
signs  offering  to  make  men  "drunk 
for  a  ])enny,  dead  drunk  for  two  pen- 
nies" with  free  straw  to  sleep  ou/until 
they  were  sobered.    In  the  vcar  1736 


'England  has  been  the  Prize  Booze  Fighter  of  All  Nations 


parliament  was  again  aroused  over  the 
condition  of  things — the  consumption 
of  gin  liaving  increased  from  11,000.000 
to  20.000,000  gallons— and  put  a  pro- 
hibitive tax  on  lifpiors.  Never  in  our 
day  in  Kansas  was  Knight  of  Wash- 
ington or  conii'afle  of  the  Oi'der  of  the 
^lystic  Brotherhood  so  indignant  over 
an  invasion  of  popular  rights,  and  gov- 
ernment oy)pression,  as  were  the  people 
of  England  over  tiiis  act.  ^loonshiniuL' 
started  in  all  i)arts  of  the  kinirdom 
and  the  government  had  io  go  to  the 

other  e  X- 
treme  of  free 
trade  to  stop 
it.  Some 
twenty  years 
after,  the 
sr  o  vernmenl 
aimed  for  the 
solar  plexus 
3f  the  prob- 
lem by  pass- 
ing an  act 
making  tip- 
pling debts 
uncoUectable 
at  law.  This 
touched  the 
pocket  nerve 
of  the  busi- 
ness and  so- 
bered it  up 
amazingly. 

Engl  and 
has  given  al- 
legiance t  o 
many  a  wick- 
ed kin  sr.  but 
old  King  Al- 
c  0  h  o 1  —  of 
Arabic  orig-n 

was  the  worst  of  them  all.  He  did  not 
become  a  real  Nero,  however,  until  he 
appeared  incarnate  in  whiskey.  While 
Ix'cr  was  known  and  made  in  Egypt 
many  centuries  before  our  era.  distilla- 
tion was  not  known  until  about  six  cen- 
turies ago.  Whiskey  oriirinated  in 
either  Ireland  or  Scotland.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  land  of  St.  Patrick  was  its 
home.  In  ancient  druidical  times  Ireland 
made  an  intoxicating  drink  of  soured 
buttermilk  that  they  called  Yisque.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  whiskey  came 
from  this  word,  at  least,  it  fits  the  case 
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betted  than  the  Us(iuebaii;^'h  of  Scot- 
land. Anyway  the  Scotch  ji^'ot  next  to 
it  as  a  i)owerfid  medicinal  a<jfent  anri 
for  a  loiijL^  time  it  was  used  for  that 
purpose  alone  witliout  any  thouj^ht  of 
its  ad()i)ti()n  as  a  bevera<,^e.  The  first 
act  passed  re<;uhitini;-  its  manufacture 
and  sale  was  made  effective  in  Scotland 
along  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  that  time  its  consumption 
did  not  exceed  half  a  million  gallons 
annually.  Fifty  years  later  the  con- 
sumption reached  eight  million  gallons, 
and  in  the  United  States  alone  126,000,- 
000  gallons  were  made  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Had  I  the  space  I  could 
recite  some  mighty  interesting  history 
of  the  proG^ress  of  temperance  in  Eng- 
land from  that  time  i^ntil  the  present 
day.  The  word  "tetotalism"  was  born 
in  England  and  came  from  the  circum- 
stance of  one  Dicky  Turner,  a  stutterer, 
trying  to  say  the  word  "total  abstin- 
ence," w^hen  about  to  take  a  temper- 
ance pledge. 

If  the  blatant  demagogues,  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  "prohibition"  is 
a  new  fangled  idea,  had  better  employed 
their  time  reading  American  history 
they  would  find  that  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1774  passed  a  resolution^ 
recommending  that  the  various  colonies' 
pass  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquors  "with  a  view^  to 
the  total  extinction  of  intemperance." 

The  first  legislation  dealing  with  the 
liquor  question  in  this  country  was  the 
act  of  the  ^Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1639.  Its  stated  purpose  was  ^'to  re- 
strain intemperate  drinkine. "  Eleven 
years  thereafter  the  religious  associa- 
tions in  New^  England  combined  to  sup- 
press drinking,  and  drunkeness.  at  fu- 
nerals. This  barbarous  custom  seems  to 
have  existed  in  every  nation  under  the 
sun,  and  so  strongly  was  it  rooted  in 
the  habits  of  the  people  that  it  was  not 
until  recent  times  that  the  powerful 
clerical  influence  of  Ireland'was  able 
to  bring  about  its  extinction  in  that 
country.  Curiously  enough  our  early 
temperance  reform  was  directed  only 
against  "ardent  spirits."  and  the  ^Mas- 
sachusetts  abstainers  went  so  far  as  to 
buihl  a  Ijrewery  in  Boston  to  encourage 
the  drinkiuGT  of  beer. 

In  1756  Pennsylvania  laid  a  duty  on 


\i\\\)i)vU'x\  li(juor,  and  f(^ur  years  before 
tlie  Revolutionary  War  it  was  extended 
over  liciiior  of  domestic  manufacture. 
In  the  same  state  a  few  years  later  we 
witness  in  history  the  "Whiskey  Re- 
bellion." It  was  in  Conne-cticut,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  American  temper- 
ance so(!iety  v/as  born.  In  1779  two 
hundred  farmers  met  totrether  and 
pledged  not  to  use  liquor  in  their  farm- 
ing operations  the  next  year,  it  being 
the  common  custom  then  to  give  field 
hands  a  few  jiggers  of  liquor  every  day. 
X  year  later  the  College  of  Physicians, 
of  Philaclelphi,  caused  a  tremendous 
sensation  by  memorializing  congress 
to  impose  heavy  duties  on  liquor  to 
"restrain  intoxication."  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  amply  meets  the  charge  recently 
made  that  American  medical  science 
never  raised  a  finger  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  The  IMethodist  church 
from  its  foundation  in  America  has 
fought  intemperance,  although  as  late 
sixty  years  ago  it  was  not  considered 
in  bad  form  for  its  members  to  "indulge 
a  little,"  judiciously.  In  Virginia  the 
Episcopal  church  was  more  liberal,  and 
it  is  on  record  that  ordinations  of  new 
ministers  were  made  occasions  for  ex- 
cesses. It  can  also  be  said  that  Vir- 
ginia— Nelson  County — produced  Micah 
Pendleton — ancestor  of  the  famous 
gambler  of  Washington,  durine  the  ad- 
ministration of  Jackson — the  father  of 
total  abstinence  societies  in  this  coun- 
try. His  activities  began  with  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  1813  the  ]Massa- 
chussets  society  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance  w^as  organized,  and  about 
this  same  time  good  people  in  other 
states  w^ere  at  work.  And  it  was  high 
time  for  them,  for  between  the  years 
1792  and  1S26  the  annual  consumption 
of  liquor  per  capita  had  increased  from 
two  and  one-half  to  over  seven  gallons 
During  the  decade  ending  with  1S40 
a  young  Irish  priest — Father  Theobald 
]\rathew — sent  an  electrical  current  of 
reform  throughout  the  entire  English 
speaking  world.  He  began  a  temper- 
ance pledge  movement  in  Cork  that  put 
150.000  iMelisians  on  the  water  wagon, 
lie  Avent  down  to  Gal  way — "dowm" 
is  always  "up"  in  Ireland  for  some 
reason — and  in  two  days  rounded  up 
100.000  more.    He  gave  King  Alcohol 
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as  lively  a  chase  in  Irelaii<l  as  St.  i*;«t- 
rick  gave  to  the  snakes,  and  then  went 
over  to  liondon  where  he  converted 
70,000  of  the  worst  topers  in  Kn;^land. 
A  few  lines  of  verse,  nsed  with  tremen- 
dous effect,  durin«i-  his  crusade,  came 
down  as  far  as  my  time  and  so  irrcat 
was  its  influence  that  I  saw  it  drive 
400  younir  men,  amoiijif  them  myself, 
into  a  total  abstinence  society.  It  went: 

"As  sure  as  the  devil 

Rules  down  in  Hell, 
His  agents  on  earth 

Are  double  X  and  double  L." 

The  explanation  of  this,  is  that  the 
whiskey  of  Ireland  at  that  time  was 
branded  XX  and  the  favorite  brew  was 
branded  LL.  These  four  lines  of  crude 
poetry  had  more  influence  upon  Ire- 
land than  anything  Thomas  ]\Ioore  ever 
wrote.  Ireland  gave  Father  ]\Iathew 
the  title  of  the  ''Apostle  of  Temper- 
ance" and  built  a  fine  monument  to 
him  in  the  city  of  Cork. 

The  work  of  Father  ^Mathew^  reached 
the  ears  of  six  confirmed  topers  in  Bal- 
timore and  along  about  1840  they  met 
one  night  and  not  only  swore  off  but 
started  a  total  abstinence  movement, 
naming  it  in  honor  of  Washington — 
without  the  "Knights."  The  society  re- 
claimed 150,000  common  drunkards 
and  gave  the  pledge  to  over  400,000 
people  in  all.  Politics  crept  into  its 
work  and  ruined  it. 

In  1838  Maine  passed  a  law  against 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  less  quantity  than 
twenty  eight  gallons,  and  Massachus- 
sets  followed  suit  with  a  fifteen  gallon 
limit.  Later  ]\Iaine  passed  a  prohibi- 
tory law  and  so  did  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  and  Michigan.  ]\Iaine  was  the 
only  one  in  the  bunch  that  stuck,  the 
others  going  back  through  legal  tech- 
nicalities and  other  causes.  In  1847 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  a  decision  holdin«z  that  states 
had  the  right  to  pass  prohibitory  laws, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Judge 
Taney,  of  Dred  Scott  notoriety,  that 
handed  down  the  opinion. 

For  the  sake  of  decent  brevity  I  am 
compelled  to  pass  over  a  great  many 
historical  allusions  to  the  temperance 
subject  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
England,  contenting  myself  with  the 


belief  tliat  most  p<;ople  are  familar  witli 
th(.'  progress  of  tlie  mov<mient  in  Ain<.T- 
ica  since  tlie  (Jivil  War. 

I  must  review  the  situation  in  Europe 
as  I  understand  ami  recollect  it.  In 
England,  S(;othind  and  Ireland  the  lid 
is  getting  tighter  every  day.  Some 
years  a<^o  the  lifpior  business  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  was  farmed  out  to  a 
thrifty  Scotchman  named  Carnegie,  and 
since  his  time  the  Gottenburg  .system 
was  established — sf>methiritr  on  the  or- 
der •  of  the  South  Carolina  dispensary 
law.  In  Switzerland,  as  we  have  learned 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  they  have 
prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  absinthe,  and  France  is  talking  of 
following  the  example.  In  Denmark 
as  far  back  as  thirty-five  years  ago  they 
began  limiting  the  number  of  saloons, 
and  in  Germany  they  are  gradually  re- 
ducing the  number  to  what  they  call 
the  "actual  requirements"  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thirty-two  years  ago  Austria  was 
compelled  to  adopt  some  very  strinsrent 
police  regulations  and  Russia  is  "going 
some"  in  that  direction  also.  Canada. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  on  a 
temperance  basis  and  Japan  is  making 
commendable  progress  in  the  right  di- 
rection. T3elgium  has  still,  I  believe, 
free  tmde,  and  Holland.  Greece.  Rou- 
mania  and  Spain  are  far  from  being  as 
temperate  as  they  ought  to  be. 

New  and  tremendous  factors  are 
coming  into  the  temperance  movement 
everywhere.  Religion  and  education 
are  side  by  side  with  logic,  against 
drinking.  Insurance  companies  are  not 
issuing  policies  to  drinking  men.  Rail- 
road companies  are  not  employing 
them.  Commercial  establishments  and 
banks  and  industrial  firms  are  all  and 
everywhere  turning  their  backs  on  the 
tipplers.  Even  the  United  States  is 
turnino-  them  down  at  recruiting  sta- 
tions. The  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
standing  sentinel  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  drunkard,  and  the  booz- 
er has  no  place  in  government  employ- 
ment. Society  is  also  frowning  on  the 
custom  of  drinking,  and  at  banquets  it 
is  considered  best  to  cut  the  wine  bill 
out.  The  saloon  keeper  is  barred  from 
practically  all  the  lodges  and  social 
clubs  and  his  famil.v  gets  the  cold 
shoulder  from  the  wives  and  daughters 
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iicss  men.  The  newspapers  are  iiu^lin- 
in«j:  stron^dy  to  the  teni[)(?rarH;e  idea, 
and  more  than  a  seore  of  tlie  hest  Amer- 
ican majrazines  will  not  take  lifjiior  ad- 
vertisements. The  otherwise  j^ood  fel- 
lows are  i)assed  np  in  politics  and  the 
influence  of  the  hlaek  bottle  is  i^ettinLr 
to  be  smaller  and  smaller  in  (caucuses 
and  at  elections.  People  everywhere 
are  ^ettinj::  on  to  the  fact  that  the  most 
foolish  thins:  conceivable  is  the  drink- 
ing: habit. 

The  foolish  man  says  that  "prohibi- 
tion does  not  prohil)it."  He  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talkin^:  about.  Diirin^: 
the  past  fiscal  year  more  than  three 
hundred  breweries  went  out  of  business 
on  account  of  the  spread  of  "prohibi- 


tion" over  wid<,*r  territory,  and  the 
^'overnment  tells  ns,  in  the  report  just 
out,  that  its  internal  revenue  fell  off 
more  than  sixteen  million  dollars  from 
the  same  cause.  Kint,'  Alcohol  is  a  mere 
vatrabond  in  more  than  one-third  of  the 
United  States  today  and  another  one- 
Ihird  of  the  people  have  kniv«,'S  in  their 
boots  for  him.  As  Phalen  says  in  the 
play,  he  has  been  "a  ^'ame  bird  in  his 
time  but  he  is  flyinq:  kind  of  funny 
just  now." 

As  wisdom  increases  amonir  men  he 
will  slip  down  from  his  throne  in  pro- 
portion. It  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
conquer  hirn,  but  I  think  the  people  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  get  him  for 
good.   So  mote  it  be. 


BY  THOS.  C.  WILSON 
Judge  of  the  18th  Judicial  District,  Kansas 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


IT  IS  universally  recognized  that  the 
family  is  the  political  unit  of  every 
great  government.  This  is  true  in 
a  peculiar  sense  of  a  government  such 
as  ours.  Whatever  neutralizes  or  dis- 
integrates that  unit  strikes  at  the  very 
vitals  of  our  national  existence. 
^  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  that  divorces  were 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  several  states 
of  the  Union.  This  impression,  while 
general,  lacked  figures  to  substantiate 
it.  Now  the  statistics  are  at  hand,  and 
what  formerly  was  largely  conjecture 
stands  out  in  the  nakedness  of  an  estab- 
lished and  startling  truth. 

Bulletin  No.  96,^of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  is  a  careful  compila- 
tion of  the  divorce  history  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  twenty  years,  from  1887 
to  1906,  both  inclusive. 

A  portion  of  the  report  follows: 
Annual  number  of  marriasjes  1887  to 
1906:     1887,  500,000;  1888,  501,000; 
1889,  525,000:  1890,  550.000:  1891,  560,- 
000;  1892,  565,000;  1893,  567,000:  1894, 


563,000;  1895,  580,000;  1896.  600,000; 
1897,  620.000;  1898,  626.000:  1899,  650,- 
000;  1900,  680,000;  1901,  705,000;  1902, 
745,000;  1903,  775,000:  1904.  750.000; 
1905,  810,000;  1906,  850,000. 

Annual  number  of  divorces  1867  to 
1906:  1867,  7,000;  1868  8,000;  1869, 
9,000;  1870,  10.000;  1871,  11,000;  1872, 
13,000;  1873,  13,500;  1874,  13,750;  1875, 
14,000;  1876,  14.500;  1877,  15,000;  1878, 
16.000;  1879,  17,000;  1880,  19,000;  1881, 
20,000;  1882,  21.000;  1883.  23.000;  1884, 
22,000;  1885,  22.000;  1886,  25,000;  1887, 
26,000;  1888,  27.000;  1889.  32.000;  1890, 
34,000;  1891,  35,000;  1892,  37,000.  1893, 
39,000;  1894,  39,000;  1895,  40.000;  1896. 
44,000;  1897.  46,000;  1898,  47,000;  1899, 
51,000;  1900,  58,000;  1901,  62,000;  1902, 
63,000;  1903,  63,000;  1904,  65.000;  1905. 
67,000;  1906,  69.000. 

In  the  face  of  an  illustration  so 
graphic  and  convincing,  he  is  an  opti- 
mist, indeed,  who  still  claims  there  is 
no  "Divorce  Peril"  in  America.  Of 
the  12,832,044  marriages  recorded  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1887  to  1906, 
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945,025  were  failures  and  terininated 
in  the  various  divoree  eourts  of  this 
country.  In  the  pre(redin},'  twenty 
years  from  1807  to  188G,  both  inclu- 
sive, the  total  number  of  divorces  re- 
ported was  .328,710,  ov  hardly  one-third 
of  the  number  recorded  in  the  second 
twenty  years.  At  the  be<,nnnin<,^  of 
the  forty  year  period,  as  shown  by 
table  No.  2,  divorces  occurred  at 
the  rate  of  about  ten  thousand  per 
year.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
annual  number  w^as  about  sixty  thou- 
sand. Considered  alone,  these  figures 
however,  would  mislead.  A  natural  in- 
crease of  divorces  follows  an  increase 
of  population ;  and,  if  they  increased  in 
like  proportion,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  alarm.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Divorces  are  increasing  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Today,  divorce  is  2  1-2  times  as 
common,  compared  with  married  pop- 
ulation, as  it  w^as  forty  years  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  the  bulletin  referred  to 
above:  "An  increase  of  30  per  cent  in 
population  between  the  years  1870  and 
1880  was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  79  per  cent  in  the  number  of  divorces 
granted.  In  the  next  decade,  ISSO  to 
1890,  the  population  increased  25  per 
cent  and  the  divorces  70  per  cent:  and 
in  the  following  decade,  1890  to  1900, 
an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  popula- 
tion was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  06  per  cent  in  the  number  of  di- 
vorces. In  the  six  years,  from  1900  to 
1900,  the  population,  as  estimated,  in- 
creased 10.5  per  cent  and  divorces  29.3 
per  cent." 

With  one  marriage  out  of  every 
twelve  ending  in  failure,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  the  unenviable 
record  of  a  higlier  divorce  rate  than 
any  other  civilized  nation.  Fifty  thou- 
sand American  homes  annually  de- 
stroyed during  the  last  twenty  years 
challenges  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  foundation  of  all  national  life 
is  home-life.  Never  yet.  has  any  nation 
long  maintained  itself  that  lightly  re- 
garded the  marriage  i-elation.  Small 
wonder  then,  that  ])nblieists  and  states- 
men are  studying  this  phase  of  govern- 
ment as  never  before.  Every  where, 
ministers  and  laymen  recognize  the  situ- 


ation as  pregnant  witli  immediate 
danger.  Had  as  it  is,  it  might  bo 
endurabb;  if  adults  only  were  rron- 
ccriied.  iiut  the  hideous  aspect  of  the 
rlivorce  system  is  that  the  helpless  find 
innocent  child  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
misery  entailed. 

From  1807  to  1880  the  best  sources 
of  information  tend  to  establish  that 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
children  were  involved  in  divorce  cases;, 
and,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  it 
reaches  the  appalling  figures  of  ^esti- 
mated)  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. In  round  numbers,  one  million- 
children,  in  'the  last  forty  years  were 
brought,  unwillingly  into  the  custody 
of  the  courts,  and  there,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  with  little  or  no  time 
on  the  part  of  the  judire  for  reflection, 
frequently  with  the  facts  only  partially 
developed,  the  momentous  questions  of 
where,  how  and  by  whom  they  should 
be  nurtured  and  educated,  and  in  fact 
their  very  lives,  for  weal  or  woe,  were 
fixed  and  determined. 

Distressing  as  it  is  when  pliehted 
spouses  only  are  involved,  how  infinite- 
ly more  sad  when  a  little  boy  or  eirl 
has  come  into  that  home — forced  to 
hear  criminal  accusations  pro  and  con 
of  father  and  mother:  involuntary  wit- 
nesses of  brutal  depravity,  innocent 
victims  of  cruel  blows,  finally  to  hear 
a  decree  of  the  court  forever  separat- 
ing them  from  father  or  mother,  and 
possibly  from  both.  Is  there  anything: 
strange  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
their  physical  beings  are  stunted  and 
their  moral  natures  calloused  by  some- 
thing they  feel  but  cannot  understand? 

Divorce  courts  universally  have  large 
discretion  in  placing  the  children  of 
divorced  parents.  As  judicial  disr-re- 
tion  broadens,  responsibility  increases 
and  becomes  more  emiiarrassine :  and 
probably  there  is  no  feature  of  a  trial 
judge's  labors  that  causes  him  so  much 
anxiety  as  oi'ders  for  the  custody  a^^d 
maintenance  of  such  children.  In  this 
district,  as  I  doubt  not  in  every  otlier 
judicial  district,  the  most  thrilling,  and. 
at  times  sickening  scenes  have  been* 
enacted  in  contests  for  possession  of 
children.  Testimony,  oft  times,  has 
been  produced  unfit  for  publicatio-i. 

]\Iuch  as  courts  hesitate  to  deprive 


"Please,    Judge,    I    Want  a  Di\orce." 


parents  of  the  eustody  of  their  chil- 
dren, it  is  not  infrequently  their  impera- 
tive duty  to  take  the  off-spring:  from 
both  fatlun-  and  mother  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  third  persons:  and  still 
WQ  wonder  wlience  c()jne  the  inmates 
of  the  industrial  schools,  the  reforma- 
tories and  the  penitentiaries. 

Before  ek'^ction  to  his  present  posi- 


tion of  District  Judge,  the  Avrrter  of 
this  article  was  Probate  Judg'e  of  Sedg- 
wick County,  Kansas.  As  is  well  known, 
our  Probate  (now  Juvenile)  Courts 
have,  amone:  other  thincrs.  jurisdiction 
over  neirlected,  dependent  and  incorri- 
gible children.  In  the  larger  cities  of 
Kansas  a  considerable  number  of  chil- 
dren annually  go  tlirough  these  courts 
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to  tho  industrial  schools  of  tlie  state. 

While  Probate  Jii(l<<e,  as  stated 
above,  the  lar^-e  nuniber  of  such  chil- 
dren coiiiinj^^  from  homes  wlwre  there 
was  a  step-fat lu'r,  oi*  step-motlier.  (fre- 
quently the  direct  or  indirect  result  of 
a  divorce)  attracted  niy  attention.  Just 
prior  to  the  ex])iration  of  my  service  i!i 
probate  work,  I  made  a  somewhat  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  nund)er  of  such 
children,  and  found,  to  my  surprise  and 
dismay,  that  about  67  [)er  cent  of  the 
children  sent  to  such  institutions  from 
this  county,  were  the  off-sprin^^  of  di- 
vorced parents. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  to 
my  knowledge,  but  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  many  an  inmate  of  our 
penal  institutions  started  on  his  down- 
ward course  from  the  doors  of  a  home 
once  happy.  ])ut  wrecked  by  a  decree  of 
divorce.  Here  is  a  fact  worthy  of  fur- 
ther investigation  by  every  patriotic 
citizen;  and  here  is  a  phase  of  the  di- 
vorce system  which  should  make  every 
father  and  mother  contemplating  a 
legal  separation  hesitate,  and  again 
hesitate,  before  taking  the  fatal  step  of 
entering  a  divorce  court. 

Is  it  not  better  that  we.  at  least 
we  who  are  parents,  learn  anew  the 
marital  lessons  of  ''patience  and  loy- 
alty, through  sorrow  and  sickness,  ill 
fortune  and  fading  fairness";  and  that 
we  endure  and  condone  everything, 
short  of  the  most  odious  and  impossible 
conditions,  to  the  end  that  our  off- 
spring may  not  almost  certainly  be  ex- 
posed and  impelled  to  a.  vicious  and 
criminal  life.  Of  course,  there  are  no- 
table exceptions  among  such  children; 
due  more  largely,  however,  to  their 
own  innate  strength  of  character  than 
by  reason  of  any  assistance  from  their 
im  fort u n  ate    a r e  n t  s . 

From  18S7  to  1907.  2S.904  divorces 
have  been  granted  in  Kansas.  Of  these. 
8,544  were  granted  to  tlu^  hus])and.  and 
20,360  to  the  wives.  In  cases  where 
the  husband  obtained  the  divorce,  31.3 
per  cent  was  granted  for  adultery,  7.1 
per  cent  for  cruelty  and  4!). 4  per  cent 
for  desertion.  In  cases  whore  the  wife 
obtained  the  divorce  S.S  |)er  c(Mit  were 
granted  for  adidtery.  2}).S  ])cr  cent  for 
cruelty  and  40.4  i)er  ciMit  for  desertion. 


In  the  limitations  of  a  magazine  arti- 
cle it  is  imi)racticable  to  detail  on  tha 
solution  of  tlie  divorce  rjuestion.  either 
by  way  of  illustration  or  argument, 
and  I  can  merely  sutri/r-st. 

Much  can  and  shoidrl  be  d(jne  wholly 
outside  of  legislation.  We  send  our 
children  into  the  world  thorouirhly 
e(juipped  for  every  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  life,  except  and  alone  for  the 
responsibility  of  family  life.  In  no 
one  particular  is  education  so  iiiij)ort- 
ant,  and  in  no  other  i)articular  is  it 
so  utterly  deficient,  or  wholly  lacking. 
Ourselves  largely  to  blame,  we  should 
with  Milton:  "Have  a  tender  pity  for 
those  who  have  unwarily,  in  a  thing 
they  never  practiced  before,  made  them- 
selves the  bondmen  of  a  luckless  and 
helpless  matrimony." 

One  of  the  crowning  glories  of  the 
great  Catholic  Church  is  that  her  faith- 
ful ones  seldom  darken  a  divorce  court. 
From  earliest  infancy  her  children  are 
taught,  lU'Gcept  by  precept,  that  mar- 
riage is  ordained  of  God,  a  life  union, 
to  be  severed  by  death  only.  Every 
court  witnesses  the  results  of  such 
teachings. 

So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  a 
bad  divorce  law.  loosely  administered, 
is  no  worse  than  a  too  drastic  divorce 
law,  literally  administered.  Between 
the  two  there  is  a  golden  medium, 
eloquently  described  by  Horace  in  his 
Latin  classics.  If  we  can  find  this  me- 
dium, then,  the  goal  of  human  achieve- 
ment along  the  line  of  legislation  will 
have  been  attained. 

Of  the  former  class.  Washington 
leads  with  the  highest  ratio  of  divorces. 
Here  we  find  the  "Omnibus  clause." 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
grant  a  divorce  when  it  appears,  for 
any  cause  or  reason,  the  parties  can  not 
live  together  in  peace  and  happiness, 
and  that  their  welfare  requires  a  sep- 
aration. 

A  too  drastic  divorce  law  would  lead 
to  the  same  results  experienced  by  Ba- 
varia. She  prohibited  the  marriage  of 
persons  not  able  to  support  themselves, 
and  one-fourth  of  all  children  were 
born  out  of  wedlock.  Or  in  ]\[exico, 
where  the  priests  raised  the  marriage 
fee,  to  maintain  their  revenues,  after 
the  confiscation  of  the  church  lands. 
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The  fee  neither  increased  the  revenues, 
nor  deereased  the  hirtli-rate.  Some 
lec:al  way  for  separation  we  must  have. 
No  trial  jndi^e  believes  that  all  di- 
vorces are  inniioral,  as  elaimed  by  soirie 
religious  writers.  Some,  at  least  of 
these  writers  would  experience  a  de- 
cided conversion,  if  they  sat  in  a  divorce 
court  and  listened  to  the  horrid  evi- 
dence of  hopeless  men,  of  women  whose 
lives  were  livinir  deaths,  of  children, 
with  broken  backs  and  twisted  limbs, 
remembrances  of  a  brutal  father. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  case  was 
tried  before  me  where  the  evidence  dis- 
closed that  the  husband,  madly  jeal- 
ous, without  cause,  had  made  a  des- 
perate effort  to  chloroform  his  wife, 
in  bed,  and  had  sworn  he  would  mur- 
der her.  It  Avas  some  such  case  as  this 
that  C.  D.  Wright  had  in  mind  when 
he  declared  divorce  is  not  a  menace  to 
morality,  but,  ''a  menace  to  the  infer- 
nal brutality  of  whatever  name,  and  be 
it  crude  or  refined,  which  at  times 
makes  a  hell  of  the  holiest  human  rela- 
tions." To  abolish  divorce  altogether, 
would  make  the  "remedy  worse  than 
the  disease."  It  needs  to  be  cor- 
rected and  wisely  guarded.  The  very 
first  step  in  this  direction  is  a  divorce 
law  uniform  throughout  all  the  states 
of  the  Union.  In  the  absence  of  con- 
stitutional authority  the  Federal  con- 
gress can  do  nothing,  and  the  whole 
question  reverts  to  the  individual 
states. 

In  November,  1906,  a  "National  Con- 
gress on  Uniform  Divorce  Laws"  was 
called  in  Philadelphia.  A  proposed  uni- 
form law  was  adopted  by  that  body 
and  efforts  are  now  beine  made  to 
have  the  same  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  states.  It  is  much 
the  best  thing  yet  suggested,  and 
should,  with  slight  amendments,  be 
speedily  enacted. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  law  was 
well  illustrated  by  a  case  coming  be- 
fore me,  where  the  wife  seemed  enam- 
ored of  "trial  marriages,"  so-called. 
It  developed  that  I  had  granted  her  a 
divorce  from  a  former  husband  less 
than  six  months  before.  Her  decree 
contained  the  usual  provision  that  her 
divorce  would  not  become  absolute  for 
a  period  of  six  months.  Notwithstand- 


ing this  provision,  the  day  after  her 
case  was  heard  she  hastened  to  Okla- 
homa, married  and  returned  to  Kan- 
sas with  lier  new  spouse,  and  inside  of 
the*  six  months  [)eriod  was  atrain  before 
me  asking  for  the  second  divorce.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  her  second  ap- 
I)lication  was  promptly  disposed  of. 

From  the  writer's  experience,  both 
in  the  probate  and  the  district  courts, 
T  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  one  of 
the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  rea.son 
for  the  increased  number  of  divorces 
is  the  hasty,  ill-considered  and  flippant 
manner  in  which  marriage  is  so  fre- 
quently contracted.  Silly  boys,  giddy 
girls,  temporarily  love-mad :  thirty- 
days-acquaintances ;  foolish  resentment 
of  wholesome  parental  restraint;  am- 
bition for  money  or  position,  or  even 
pique  and  spite. 

Well  do  I  remember  a  beautiful  girl, 
then  only  19  years  of  aiie.  as  she  told 
from  the  witness  stand,  heart-broken 
by  her  terrible  experience,  her  cheeks 
aglow  with  shame,  how  she  married  her 
degenerate  husband,  not  for  love,  but 
to  spite  her  betrothed,  whom  she  really 
loved,  and  with  whom  she  had  just  had 
a  love-spat.  Of  course,  in  morals,  this 
was  no  marriasre,  but  was  prostitution. 
Had  the  law  required  the  "publication 
of  the  bans,"  or  a  public  announcement 
of  some  kind  in  the  public  press  for 
three  weeks  before  marriage,  one  girl 
would  doubtless  have  been  saved  from 
an  experience  comparable  to  which 
there  is  nothing  this  side  of  the  infer- 
nal regions. 

The  law  says  you  must  tell  the  world, 
by  publication  when  you  are  about  to 
take  certain  judgments ;  why  not  when 
you  are  about  to  take  a  life-partner? 
Are  lands  more  important  than  human 
happiness,  present  and  eternal?  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  some  such  provision 
would  impress  the  contracting  parties 
with  the  great  seriousness  of  marriage 
and  compel  them  to  pause  and  consider, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Another  legal  defect,  which  if  cor- 
rected would  materially  decrease  the 
number  of  divorces :  In  cases  not  con- 
tested, only  the  plaintiff  appears.  In 
case  of  service  by  publication,  the  other 
spouse  may  be  divorced  and  not  know 
an  action  has  been  begun.    At  least  95 
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per  cent  of  my  divorce  cases  are  not 
contested.  On  January  6,  last,  out  of 
thirty-five  divorce  cases  assitrned  (it 
bein^'  general  divorce  day)  only  three 
were  contested.  In  the  other  thirty- 
two  the  defendant  did  not  i)resent  his 
side  of  the  ease,  and  his  attorney  did 
not  subject  the  plaintiff  to  the  test 
of  cross  examination,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  court  heard  only  the  story 
of  the  spouse  brinsinj?  the  action.  In 
such  action  the  court  has  i)ractically  no 
protection  from  false  testimony,  from 
fraud  and  collusion;  the  judue  sits 
helpless,  bound  to  grant  the  decree,  in 
conformity  to  the  statute.  Besides 
promoting  quick  and  easy  divorces,  it 
creates  a  bad  impression  upon  the  public 
mind ;  and  the  judge,  busy  in  his  study, 
is  no  longer  surprised  when,  with  a 
knock  at  his  door,  a  Avoman  announces 
herself,  possibly  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  says,  in  the  utmost  good 
faith,  ''Please,  Your  Honor,  I  want  a 
divorce."  Poor  thing!  She  thought 
the  judge  had  divorce  decrees  stacked 
up,  like  cordwood,  to  be  handed  out 
for  the  asking. 

In  all  contested  cases,  the  court 
should  have  power  to  appoint  a  capable 
attorney  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  action,  and  represent  the 
absent  spouse,  volens  non  volens.  The 
attorney  so  appointed  should  also  be 
authorized  to  examine  the  plaintiff  un- 
der oath,  at  least  thirty  days  before 
the  trial  of  plaintiff's  case.  Then  cases 
like  the  following  would  never  appear 
upon  the  trial  docket:  The  plaintiff 
testified  his  Avife  had  deserted  him  for 
the  statutory  time;  that  he  did  not 
know  her  residence,  and  apparently 
established  the  other  allegations  as  to 
his  own  residence,  etc.  lie  was  granted 
a  decree.  Witliin  two  weeks  thereafter, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  wife  of 
this  plaintiff,  who,  it  appeared,  resided 


in  Minnesola,  asking  if  there  was  such 
a  eas<?  pending  in  my  court.  U[)on  her 
application,  evidence  was  taken  to 
[)rove  tliat  her  husband  had  be<*n  cor- 
respondiriL'  with  her  up  to  the  time  of 
the  trial,  that  he  knew  h<.*r  resideru-e, 
and  tluit  no  desertion  had  ever  <jc- 
eurred. 

Under  the  7)resent  practice,  it  is  large- 
ly guess-work  as  to  when  a  divorce 
should  or  should  not  be  granted,  in 
non-contested  cases. 

Furthermore,  in  the  jurlgment  of  the 
writer,  no  divorce  case  should  be  calh-d 
for  trial  sooner  than  six  months  after 
the  petition  iias  been  filed.  As  the  law 
now  stands,  a  couple  may  quarrel  in 
the  morning,  and  if  rieht  dilieent,  be- 
fore darkness  covers  the  earth,  they 
may  be  lecrally  separated  and  divorced, 
and  their  future  existence  so  blackened 
that  compared  thereto  the  pall  of  the 
most  dismal  night  would  be  bright  as 
noonday. 

By  a  rule  of  court,  in  this  district,  no 
divorce  case  is  tried  while  the  jury  is 
in  session.  Under  this  rule  not  only 
one,  but  repeated  instances  have  come 
to  my  attention,  where  the  parties  to  a 
divorce  suit  voluntarily  came  into  court 
and  dismissed  their  case  before  the 
same  was  reached  for  trial.  There  is 
only  one  explanation,  and  that  is.  the 
days  intervening  between  the  filing  of 
the  suit  and  the  time  of  trial,  had  given 
opportunity  for  tempers  to  cool,  for 
foolish  quarrels  to  be  adjusted,  for 
children  to  exercise  their  restraining 
influences,  or  for  friends  to  effect  a 
mutual  reconciliation.  If  no  divorce 
case  could  be  tried  sooner  than  six 
months  aftf^r  filing,  nmny  husbands  and 
wives  would  be  saved  to  each  otlier, 
fewer  children  would  be  homeless,  and 
our  alms  houses  and  penal  institutions 
would  have  fewer  inmates. 


That  prominent  statesman  the  Hon.  Hank  Funk,  after  making  exhaustive  research 
in  the  Nemaha  River  with  his  garden  rake,  reports  that  Kansas  mussels  bear  no  pearl.-.. 
The  Hon.  Hank  found  the  Kansas  mussels  twisted  and  contorted  and  undersized.  He 
is  preparing  an  open  letter  to  F.  T3.  Cobnrn,  deploring  the  condition  of  the  Kansas  mussel 
crop,  and  calling  upon  the  patriotic  people  of  the  state  to  develop  their  mussels. 


BY  WALT  MASON 
I 

Speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead— Ito man  Poet. 

SPEAK  nothintc  but  pood  of  the  dead— a  hunch  from  the  lips  of  the  wise!  Let  nofhinj? 
but  praises  be  said,  of  the  merchant  who  won't  advertise.  Let  him  rest  in  the 
gloom  of  his  store,  and  sleep  on  his  cobwebby  bed,  while  customers  pass  by  his  door, 
and  say  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead!  We  often  are  rude  and  profane,  when  we  speak 
of  the  people  who  knock.  O  let  us  not  do  it  again — they're  dead,  though  they  won't 
cease  to  talk.  The  man  who  's  contented  to  rot,  while  the  world  keeps  a-moving  ahead, 
is  fit  for  the  burial-spot,  so  speak  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead! 

II 

Beauty  is  only  skin  deep. — Ancient  Proverb. 

THERE'S  a  lot  of  consolation  in  that  trenchant  observation,  for  the  man  who  is  ns 
homely  as  an  owl;  who  has  got  a  roan  complexion,  and  some  pimples  in  connection, 
and  a  bunch  of  crimson  whiskers  on  his  jowl.  And  the  woman  who  is  bilious,  in  a 
manner  supercilious  quotes  the  good  old  trusty  saying  as  excuse;  she  regards  it  as  a 
duty  to  eschew  all  kinds  of  beauty — not  for  her  the  powder  puff  or  walnut  juice  1  But 
the  ordinary  woman,  who  is  more  than  half  way  human,  in  the  presence  of  a  proverb 
doesn't  droop,  and  in  spite  of  musty  phrases  she  will  look  as  slick  as  blazes  (that's  the 
only  word  that  rhymes  here  worth  a  whoop.) 

Ill 

Let  the  shoemaker  stick  to  his  last. — Venerable  Axiom. 

SUCH  nib])ish  is  apt  to  make  shoemakers  feel  that  they  are  not  getting  the  fair  sort 
of  deal.  The  grocer,  majestic,  sits  out  in  the  sun,  and  tells  how  the  government 
ought  to  be  run;  the  carpenter  goes  to  the  editor's  den,  and  tells  what  he  knows 
about  wielding  a  pen;  the  joiner  is  resting  from  filing  his  saw,  and  takes  a  whirl  solving 
deep  problems  of  law;  the  lawyer  is  busy — his  lawbooks  on  ice — explaining  to  farmers 
the  way  to  raise  rice;  the  farmer  is  leaving  his  furrow  and  plow,  to  post  up  the  butchei 
on  killing  a  cow.  At  giving  instructions  we're  all  pretty  fast,  so  why  should  the  shoe- 
maker stick  to  his  last? 

IV 

The  early  bird  catches  the  worm. — Wormy  Truism. 

THESE  words  are  true,  and  ^-ou'll  agree,  they  show  how  foolish  worms  can  be!  The 
wise  old  worm  that  stays  in  bed,  until  the  sun  is  overhead,  and  yawns  and  goes  to 
sleep  again,  pursues  a  course  that's  safe  and  sane,  and  hungry  birds  that  breakfast 
want,  must  go  and  hunt  a  restaurant.  The  bustling  worm  that  has  a  grouch  against  the 
soft  and  downy  couch,  that  worries  till  its  hair  is  grey  for  fear  an  hour  will  get  awav, 
deserves  that  Robin  Redbreast  rude  should  use  it  for  a  Breakfast  Food! 

V 

Boys  will  be  boys — False  Alarm. 

SOiNIE  sage  whose?  name  has  been  mislaid  made  that  remark  one  summer  day;  and 
then  the  sexton  took  a  spade,  and  planted  him  without  delay.  For  when  a  man  has- 
sprained  his  mind,  in  thinking  up  such  heavy  things,  it's  time  for  him  to  Quit  the 
grind,  and  take  the  rest  the  graveyard  brings.  Some  boys  are  willing  to  be  boys,  until 
their  whiskers  start  to  grow,  and  find  amusement  in  their  toys,  and  gaily  to  the  school- 
house  go.  And  when  we  find  such  boys  on  earth,  who  are  not  yearning  to  be  Gents. 
\sc  say:  "Such  lads  are  surely  worth  much  more  than  twenty-seven  (27)  cents." 
You've  doubtless  seen  the  other  boy,  who  doesn't  like  the  good  old  plan;  he  finds  that 
childiyli  pleasures  cloy,  and  so  he's  bound  to  be  a  man!  And,  as  a  model  he  must  use,, 
a  hero  to  be  kept  in  mind,  the  boy  is  pretty  sure  to  choose,  the  cheapest  man  that  Ut. 
can  find.  And  so  the  lad  abandons  school,  unle.ss  his  parents  chase  him  there,  and 
studios  up  the  game  of  pool,  and  shows  the  world  how  he  can  swear;  and  ere  his  tender 
years  are  o'er,  a  lot  of  ugly  things  he's  seen,  and  he  is  learned  in  evil  lore,  and  he  is 
steeped  in  nicotine,  'i'ou've  seen  him  in  his  swift  career,  you've  listened  to  his  strident 
noise,  and  you  have  shed  a  pale  pink  tear,  and  wished  that  boys  would  still  be  boysl 
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BY  LOUIS  ALLEN 


I WISH  ivhen  I  cum  down  to  die, 
Thct  the  Angel  uv  Death,  ef  he's  standin'  'round  nigh- 
Before  he  takes  trie  aivay  frv.m  here 
Would  some  loay  er  other.  I  can't  tell  how. 
Jest  sorter  call  back,  well  I  'loxo 
A  score  uv  years  and  maybe  more. 
Back  to  them  there  days  before 
Us  boys  all  left  the  old  home  place  — 
And  ef  he  could  make  things  again 
All  over  jest  like  they  wus  then. 

Then  I  wish  he'd  let  me  go 
Dorvn  where  the  willers  used  to  grow. 
And  jest  sorter  icander  up  and  down 
The  old  branch  there,  and  all  around 
Where  us  fellers  used  to  fish  and  swim, 
Me  and  Tom,  and  Frank  and  Jim. 

And  then  Td  like  when  evenin'  come 

To  kind  o'  wander  off  alone. 

Over  through  the  medder  and  up  the  hill. 

And  hear  the  neighbors  once  again 

A  callin'  the  coxes  like  ihey  did  then; 

A  sort  o'  long  and  lonesome  call 

So  the  echoes  seemed  to  rise  an'  fall, 

Then  echo  faint,  and  die  aicay 

Like  the  shadders  uv  the  dyin'  day. 

Then  before  I  had  to  go  aicay 

Fd  like  to  go  back  to  just  one  more  day. 

I  think  it  ivas  a  day  in  June, 

Sometime  durin'  the  afternoon  — 

Anyhow  I  teas  a  settin'  down 

On  the  old  front  step  there  all  alone 

And  mother  came  and  set  doxvn  too, 

Fer  I  remember  she  had  just  got  through 

Her  noontime  xcork,  and  together  there 

We  set  a-listenin\  till  I  declare 

It  seemed  like  every  kind  xiv  bird 

That  either  xiv  us  had  ever  heard 

Was  a-singin'  till  the  very  air 

Was  cJiuck  full  o'  music  every  where. 

The  blossoms  and  the  fragrance  too 

Jest  filled  the  orchard  through  and  through. 


I  hope  this  wish  ain't  a  doin'  lorong. 
Anyhow  it  irouldn't  take  long; 
And  it  kinder  seems  like  this  icould  be 
Heaven  enough  for  a  xchile  to  me. 


BY  I.  T.  MARTIN 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


WHEN  the  Apostle  Paul  said  that 
he  found  two  elements  at  war 
within  him.  one  prom])tinG:  him 
to  do  rioflit,  and  the  other  prompting 
him  to  do  wrong,  he  gave  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  all  crime  has  its  roots  in 
the  decalogue. 

*'My*grace  is  sufficient  for  thee/' 
said  the  Saviour,  but  there  can  be  no 
room  for  controversy  over  the  state- 
ment that  the  commandments  are  not 
always  sufficient  to  save  man  from  him- 
self. We  are  more  or  less  creatures  of 
environment,  and  Pope  immortalized 
the  law  of  environment  and  the  law  of 
suggestion  in  these  familiar  words : 

"Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mein. 
That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen; 

But  seen  too  ott,  familiar  with  its  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

These  thoughts  came  to  me  as  I  lis- 
tened to  GoN'ernor  Hoch,  seated  in  an 
arm  chair  in  his  office  at  the  state  cap- 
ital, discuss  a  question  ever  near  and 
dear  to  him — the  question  that  like  Ban- 
quo 's  ghost,  will  not  down — the  great 
question  of  ])unishment  of  the  criminal. 
No  matter  how  one  may  disagree  with 
the  former  governor  of  Kansas  on 
questions  of  politics,  or  however  one 
may  dispute  the  correctness  of  his  rea- 
soning on  the  great  problems  of  the 
day,  every  man  with  a  spark  of  human- 
ity burning  within  him,  recognizes  in 
Governor  Iloch  a  humanitarian  of  the 
finest  type,  a  man  whose  heart  goes 
out  to  his  brother  in  distress  and  whose 
sympathy  has  ever  been  with  the  "un- 
der dog"  in  the  struggle  for  life  and 
living. 

The  governor  was  in  a  reminiscent 
mood  the  day  I  called  upon  him.  quoted 
scripture  as  only  a  well  versed  student 
of  the  Bible  could,  and  assured  me  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  New  Law  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  would  bear  out  his 
every  statement  with  regard  to  the 
proper  punishment  for  crime.    He  did 


not  mince  words  and  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  was  apparent  in  his 
every  word. 

"Society,"  said  the  governor,  "is  as 
often  to  blame  as  the  individual,  and 
if  it  were  po.ssible  to  arrest  society, 
arraign  it  in  court,  adduce  the  evidence 
against  it,  have  the  jury  render  a  ver- 
dict and  the  court  pronounce  sentence, 
society  would  often  be  sent  to  jail  and 
the  individual  set  free.  In  many  cases, 
society  could  at  least  be  convict«.'d  of 
what  the  lawyers  called  'particeps 
criminis.'  " 

"Kansas  does  not  inflict  the  death 
penalty,"  said  the  governor,  "bcause 
it  is  not  a  provision  of  the  constitution. 
No  governor  of  Kansas,  since  the  djiys 
of  '68,  has  cared  to  make  the  initial 
move  in  the  matter,  and  for  that  reason, 
there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  men 
in  the  state  penitentiary,  for  whom  the 
scratching  of  a  pen  would  mean  the 
end  of  life,  at  any  time  within  recent 
years.  The  death  warrants  have  never 
been  signed,  and  the  men  Avill  serve  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  in  pallia- 
tion of  their  crimes,  unless,  forsooth, 
some  future  governor  may  see  fit  to 
grant  them  a  pardon  full  and  free,  and 
return  them  to  the  bosom  of  society. 
The  legislature  of  1907  repeale  1  the 
old  law,  however,  and  substituted  life 
imprisonment  for  first  degree  murder." 

There  was  a  hanging  in  the  days  of 
Governor  Crawford,  sometime  between 
'64  and  '65,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Governor  Crawford  had  as  his  private 
secretary,  a  retired  minister,  the  Kev.  J. 
B.  ]\rcAfee.  whose  portrait,  alongside 
that  of  Governor  Crawford,  adorns  the 
rooms  of  the  state  historical  society. 
The  portrait  shows  rather  hard  lines, 
and  I  could  easily  imagine  the  Puritan 
severity  of  the  man,  nnd  his  leaning  to 
the  old  Mosaic  law  of  "'An  eye  for  an 
eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

The  story  goes  that  a  delegation  of 
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citizens  appeared  b(?i'()r(;  Governor 
Crawford,  in  an  elTort  to  s(M;ure  for  tlie 
prisoner,  a  eornniutation  (jf  the  dratli 
sentenee.  Tlie  ^'overnor  seemed  to  Ixi 
convinced  tliat  the  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  spend  his  life  within  the  walls 
of  the  penitentiary  rather  than  that 
his  life  should  l)e  taken  from  him  on 
the  gallows,  but  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  governor  stood  hesitatinj,^  be- 
tween "love  and  duty,"  the  imper- 
turbable secretary  poked  his  head  into 
the  office  and  said  to  the  waiting  dele- 
.gation : 

"Well,  the  man  is  going  to  hang,  and 
that's  all  there  is  about  it!" 

The  words  had  the  desired  effect 
upon  the  governor  and  he  dismissed  the 
delegation  with  the  statement  that  his 
secretary  had  expressed  his  sentiments 
as  governor  of  Kansas. 

The  men  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
fthe  word  went  around  among  the  plains- 
men that  Governor  Crawford  would  un- 
doubtedly have  commuted  the  death 
sentence  but  for  the  untimely  arrival 
and  interference  of  his  private  secre- 
tary. And  then  the  friends  of  the  pris- 
oner tried  other  tactics. 

A  band  of  ministers  became  interest- 
ed in  the  case,  and  decided  to  appeal 
to  their  brother  in  religion,  feeling  cer- 
tain that  if  the  secretary  could  be  won 
•over,  the  clemency  of  the  governor 
could  be  easily  obtained.  So.  one  bright 
spring  morning,  Avhen  all  the  world 
seemed  filled  with  the  joy  of  living, 
and  even  hardened  dyspeptics  could 
see  the  bright  spots  on  the  horizon,  this 
gathering  of  the  men  of  the  cloth  ap- 
peared before  Secretary  McAfee.  They 
explained  that  the  prisoner  had  "re- 
ceived the  light,"  that  the  "Spirit 
shone  wdthin  him;"  that  he  had  "em- 
braced religion,"  was  sincerely  sorry 
for  the  sins  of  his  past  life  and  shoiiTd 
be  given  a  chance  to  live  a  life  of  atone- 
ment. 

The  secretary  listened  to  it  all — - 
listened  prayerfully,  thoughtfully,  and 
seemed  to  be  communing  with  his  ]\rak- 
er.   Suddenly  he  ])lurted  out: 

"Are  you  sure  about  this?  Sure  that 
the  faith  is  burning  within  him?  Sure 
that  he  has  'received  the  light'?  " 

"Absolutely  certain,"  replied  the 
delegation  in  unison. 


"Then  let  hiin  hang,"  said  Secretary 

McAt"('(i.    "Hang  him  while  h^-  is  i^r*.- 
par<Mi  to  die.  1 " 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  thus  ha.s 
Kansas  had  one  legal  hanging  to  her 
credit — and  one  minister  as  private  see- 
I'ctary  to  a  governcH*  of  the  state. 

This  recalls  the  story  oi  another  min- 
ister. In  the  heat  of  the  campaign, 
when  Governor  lloch  was  re-elected,  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  made  the  fight 
of  its  life  to  defeat  him ;  moved  heaven 
and  earth,  as  it  were,  in  an  effort  to 
discredit  him  with  his  people,  and  when 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  was  at  fever 
heat,  a  minister  of  Leavenworth  rose 
to  the  occasion  and  sent  an  open  letter 
to  the  governor,  favoring  "ray  friend 
the  enemy,"  with  a  copy,  wherein  he 
demanded  to  know  why  Governor  Hoch 
had  not  signed  the  death  warrants  for 
the  men  convicted  of  murder  during  his 
term  of  office.  The  answer  of  the  gov- 
ernor was  typical  of  the  man,  and  held 
the  minister  up  as  an  object  lesson  in 
that  "rarity  of  Christian  charity  under 
the  sun." 

"The  spectacle  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  strung  out  on  as  many  gallows," 
wrote  Governor  Hoch,  "might  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  reverend  gentleman  but  I 
am  certain  that  the  sight  would  not  be 
inspiring  to  the  people  of  the  great 
state  of  Kansas,  and,  while  I  am  gov- 
ernor, such  a  sight  shall  never  be  wit- 
nessed. ' ' 

A  few  months  ago,  this  same  Leaven- 
worth minister  left  the  town  by  request 
of  the  irate  members  of  his  flock,  with 
his  character  badly  singed. 

"In  times  past,"  said  Governor 
Hoch,  returning  to  the  subject  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  "a  hanging  was  a  pub- 
lic affair.  People  for  miles  around 
drove  in  to  see  the  sight,  and  the  day 
was  made  a  gala  day.  Ginger  bread 
and  pink  lemonade  was  sold  to  the 
sightseers,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
gallows,  and  men  took  their  little  chil- 
dren to  witness  the  spectacle.  This 
public  exhibition  -was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  general  good  of  the  people,  for 
it  was  then  held  that  the  more  cruel 
and  more  terrible  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  the  sinner,  the  greater 
an  effect  in  the  way  of  an  object  lesson 
would  it  have  upon  the  people. 


*^Men  learned  in  time,  ho^YeYer,  that 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  was  not  a 
preventative  of  crime,  and  hanging-  be- 
came more  private,  the  torture  of  death 
was  removed  as  much  as  possible;  un- 
til today,  in  the  states  where  the  death 
penalty  is  exacted,  the  execution  is  oft 
times  carried  out  umler  clover  of  dark- 
ness, the  exact  hour  is  not  named  and 
the  state  sends  its  victims  to  eternity — 
stealthily,  secretly — like  a  thief  in  the 
nig-ht  it  takes  its  prey  from  the  living, 
and  hurls  him — where ? 

"The  old  time  idea  of  lumishment 
has  given  way  to  a  better  state  of 
things.  Blackstone's  idea  of  punish- 
nient  has  been  entirely  eliminated  from 
llie  best  niodern  thought  on  the  sub- 


ject. If  we  had  some  infallible  ray 
process  by  which  we  could  examine  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  and  the  souls  of 
men  as  we  now  examine  their  physical 
organs,  and  could  know  with  certainty 
that  these  two  specific  purposes,  the 
reformation  of  the  man  and  the  protec 
tion  of  society  had  been  subserved 
without  penalty  for  crime  at  all,  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  none  would  be 
inflicted. 

"There  has  been  a  radical  evolution 
also  in  theory  and  practice  concerning 
})unishment  as  a  deterrent  of  crime. 
Time  was  wlien  the  chief  purpose  of 
punishment  was  that  of  a  deterrent. 
Tliis  logically  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  most  cruel  and  brutal  devices  for 


"A  Hanging  Was  a  Public  Affair." 


the  infliction  of  pain  upon  culprits. 
They  were  boiled  in  oil,  their  limbs 
were  pulled  from  their  sockets,  they 
were  pilloried  in  iron  racks,  they  were 
imprisoned  in  barrels  with  sharp  spikes 
protruding  inward  and  rolled  down 
steep  declivities,  they  were  confined  in 
loathsome  cells  and  left^to  die  from 
hunger  of  soul  as  well  as  from  hunger 
of  body,  they  were  guillotined,  they 
were  crucified  and  their  life's  blood  left 
to  ebb  away  on  crude  crosses  through 
weary  days  and  nights.  The  ingenuity  of 
man  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  invent 
the  most  painful  and  igiu)minious  meth- 
ods possible  to  inflict  torture  upon  crimi- 
nals, that  the  awful  example  of  their 
death  might  deter  others  from  commit- 


ting crime ;  and  if  the  theory  is  correct 
that  punishment  is  to  any  degree  a 
deterrent,  then  was  this  school  of  phi- 
losophers correct,  for  logically,  it  would 
seem  that  the  more  severe  the  punish- 
ment, the  greater  the  deterrent.  But 
we  have  long  since  grown  away  from 
this  theory.  It  has  long  ago  been 
demonstrated  that  these  severe  penal- 
ties did  not  accomplish  the  desired  re- 
sult, but  instead,  they  brutalized  the 
communities  and  contributed  to  the 
very  crimes  they  were  designed  to  cur- 
tail. A  more  human  theory  has  sup- 
planted that  of  Blackstone.  and  the 
world  is  the  better  for  it. 

"Society,  no  more  than  the  individ- 
ual, cannot  afford  to  be  vindictive, 
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and  th«i  old  cry  of,  'Crucify  Ilim,'  has 
^'ivcn  way  to,  'For^nvo  thorn.  Father, 
for  tht'\'  know  not  wliat  th(j\^  do.' 

Taken  from  a  [)iircly  human  stand- 
point, th(i  exp(uioru;c  of  liistoi'y  and  the 
iiiirhcr  eonee[)ti()n  of  life  teaclies  us 
that  the  old  Mosaic  law  is  ai)horrent 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Bible,  which 
puts  an  emphasis  on  immortality.  Life 
here  is  on  probation,  as  it  were,  and  to 
IK)  man  has  been  oiven  the  ri<:iht  or  the 
power  to  take  that  life— to  usher  his 
brother  into  an  eternity  where  God 
stands  as  Supreme  Judge. 

"From  a  religrious  standpoint,  the 
question  of  the  rip:ht  of  taking*  life 
admits  of  but  one  answer:  The  state 
with  its  le^ral  machinery  is  none  the 
less  a  murderer  when  it  deprives  man 
of  his  life,  than  is  the  man  who,  crazed 
by  drink  or  by  brutal  passion,  takes 
the  life  of  one  of  his  fellows.  x\fter 
thouo-ht  decides  in  favor  of  the  fren/ied 
murderer  as  afrainst  the  calm  calcula- 
tir?  murder  of  the  state,  for  I  hold  it 
as  an  incontrovertible  doctrine  that  no 
man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  fac- 
ulties except  the  paid  hauQ-man  of  the 
state,  ever  took  human  life.  Insnnity 
marked  the  murderer  for  her  own,  even 
thouo-h  that  insanity  lasted  but  a  few 
bi'iof  seconds — even  though  reason  as- 
serted herself  before  the  blood  of  the 
crazed  victim  ^vew  cold  upon  his  hands. 

Again,  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  innocence,  which  should  check 
the  lesral  taking  of  life.  Cases  are  b.v 
ro  n->e^ns  rare,  even  in  this  coujitrv, 
whpre  innocent  men  have  died  on  the 
gallows,  and  when  the  state  learned  its 
er>'or  it  was  powerless  to  riorht  the 
"-ronsr  it  had  inflicted,  for  the  soul  of 
the  victim  had  lone  since  been  placed 
in  thp  keenine  of  his  God. 

evidence  is  more  or  less  un- 
certain a^d  none  of  it  is,  in  my  estima- 
tion, of  sufficient  worth  to  decide  the 
nuestion  of  life  and  death.  Witnesses 
oftpu  a^low  their  ow^n  sympathy  and 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  to  color 
their  test'monv.  and  other  witnesses 
may  be  bouorht  for  a  pri-^e,  however 
hard  it  may  be  to  recognize  this  fact. 
Tlion  there  is  alwavs  the  spirit  of  vin- 
dictivonoss — the  desire  of  revenge — to 
prop'pt  the  witness  to  help  in  the  con- 
viotion  of  the  prisoner.  Circumstan- 


tial evidence,  to  my  mind,  i.s  never  8uf- 
fi(;ient  to  convict  where  the  death  pen- 
alty is  involvcfl,  and  after  my  manner 
of  reasoning,  such  evidence  is  never 
strong  enouL'h  U)  rob  man  of  his  free- 
dom.   Let  me  relate  an  instance : 

"There  is  in  Kansas  tfxlay,  a  judge 
of  one  of  her  liigher  courts,  a  man  who 
when  a  youth  escaped  by  a  hair's 
breadth  the  charge  of  murfler.  and  his 
liberty  hung  upon  the  slightest  thread. 

"This  man  was  living,  when  a  boy, 
in  a  country  village,  and  an  old  miser 
lived  near  by.  It  was  reported  that 
the  old  man  had  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  burned  the  hay  on  the  farm 
of  the  lad's  father;  but  the  boy  paid 
no  attention  to  it  and  had  never  been 
within  the  door  of  the  miser's  hut.  Un- 
til one  evening  at  night  fall,  the  old 
man  asked  the  lad  to  call  at  his  home 
and  prepare  some  papers  for  him — no 
unusual  request  in  the  rural  comnnini- 
ties  even  today.  The  boy  went  there 
prepared  the  papers.  As  late  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  his  horse  was 
tied  to  the  door  of  the  hut.  and  many 
of  the  townspeople  passed  comment 
upon  it. 

"The  next  morning,  the  town  was 
enveloped  in  tremendous  excitment. 
The  miser  had  been  murdered,  and  the 
name  of  the  youth  was  quickly  coupled 
with  the  murder  by  the  gossips  of  the 
town.  Finally  a  friend  of  the  youth 
came  to  him  and  said : 

"  'Do  you  know  Avhat  the  people  are 
saying  about  you?  They  say  that  you 
have  killed  the  old  man — that  his  blood 
is  upon  your  head ! ' 

The  youth  was  panic  stricken  and 
made  his  way  to  the  county  seat  and 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  county 
attorney,  also  a  friend  of  his..  The  at- 
torney shaking  his  head  said  solmenly: 

"  'The  less  you  say  about  the  mat- 
ter, the  better  for  you.  for  all  the  odds 
are  against  you.'  " 

"Finally  the  authorities  came  and  re- 
quested the  young  man  to  accompany 
them  to  the  scene  of  the  murder.  Step- 
ping into  the  cabin,  the  lad  remarked 
that  a  saddle  of  a  peculiar  make,  which 
he  had  noticed  the  eveninir  previous, 
was  missing,  as  was  a  queer  looking  box 
which  had  stood  upon  the  table  the 
night  of  the  murder.    The  lad  was 
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questioned  (•l()s<'ly  jiiid  iiieaiitiiiie  was 
kcf)!  uiuler  surv<'ill;niee  lest  lie  iiii^'ht 
niuke  an  attempt  to  leave  the  town. 

"The  fin«iiT  of  suspicion  pointed 
xtronj^ly  towai'd  him  and  the  ^'os- 
sips  i-ehnshed  their  tales  a(hlinL,'  a 
new  toueh  of  color  with  each  tellinjr. 
Had  there  heen  a  pul)lic  trial  on  the 
murder  eharj^e  at  that  time,  there  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  the 
youn«i'  man  would  have  been  convicted 
of  the  murder.  There  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  last  })ei'son  seen  at  the 
cabin;  there  was  the  motive  in  the 
burning;  of  the  luiy  stacks.  Only  the 
tale  of  the  ii'ossips  and  the  verdict  of 
the  jur}'  was  needed  to  complete  the 
case,  and  if  the  man  was  not  hun^i:,  he 
would  at  least  be  now  spendinii:  his 
days  behind  prison  walls,  instead  of 
acting-  as  judc^e  of  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  state. 

"Finally,  the  buzz  of  the  ^.^ossips  was 
silenced  when  a  man  was  arrested  in 
Oklahoma,  having  in  his  possession  the 
very  saddle  that  had  been  stolen  from 
the  cabin  of  the  murdered  man.  Con- 
fronted with  the  facts,  he  confessed: 


and  upon  so  ti'i\'i;d  a  thin<^  as  the  iden- 
tity (»f  that  .sad<ll(t,  \\\u\'z  the  lif<;  and 
freedom  of  that  (lonntry  lad  of  some 
thirty  odd  years  a^'o. 

"Such  cases  are  all  too  (tommon  and 
should  mala*  a  jnst  ,jud«^(?  [)anse  when 
listening'  to  a  chain  of  ein-nmstantial 
••videiKfC,  whether  tin-  life  or  libert\', 
the  reputation  or  the  property  of  his 
fellowman  is  at  stake. 

"You  have  my  sentiments."  conclud- 
ed the  i^overnor.  "  Vou  may  make  use 
of  them  as  you  i)lease." 

(iovernor  Iloch  was  t('rriijly  in  earn- 
est, and  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  his 
words  might  well  be  needed  by  other 
men  to  whom'  Dame  Fortune  had  griven 
the  crown  of  authority. 

What  an  ideal  spot  would  this  dreary 
earth  be  if  all  men  barkened  to  the 
words  of  Holy  ^Yrit : 

"  WhatsoeTcr  things  are  true,  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report, 
if  there  by  any  virtue  and  if  there  be 
any  praise,  think  of  these  things." 


A  good  story  was  recently  told  in  a 
IVIasonic  lodge,  and  it  is  good  enough 
to  bear  repetition 

A  Kansas  merchant  visited  New 
York,  was  wined  and  dined  by  the  sales- 
men of  the  New  York  houses  Avhieh  he 
patronized,  and  after  each  successive 
wining,  sent  in  an  additional  order  or 
two.  All  went  merrily  until  the  mer- 
chant returned  to  his  home  town,  and 
the  goods  began  to  arrive. 

""Why  John."  exclaimed  his  wife, 
*''what  in  the  world  ever  possessed  you 
to  order  such  quantities  of  goods?" 
But  before  John  had  time  to  answer, 
another  load  was  at  the  door,  ^'inar^ 
the  wife  decided  that  the  goods  must 
be  returned  and  John  meekly  did  the 
treating  act  to  perfection,  explaining 
that  the  purchases  were  beyond  the 


bounds  of  reason  and  had  to  be  re- 
turned, etc.  After  concluding  the  let- 
ter, the  Kansas  merchant  added.  "P. 
S.— The  Same  to  Y"ou." 

The  New  York  house  accepted  the 
goods  all  right,  and  when  the  Kansas 
merchant  visited  that  city  the  follow- 
ing season,  he  met  the  salesman  friend 
of  other  days. 

"There  was  one  thing  about  that 
letter  that  we  did  not  imderstandj" 
said  he.  "What  did  vou  mean  bv  that 
'P.  S.— The  Same  to  You?'  " 

''Well,"  drawled  the  Kansan.  "3'on 
see  when  yon  got  that  car  load  of 
■^•uck  back,  and  thought  of  all  the 
money  you  had  spent  in  showing  me 
the  sights,  I  knew  that  you  Avould  say 
'To  IToncr  Kong  with  that  fellow*.' 

And  so  I  said  'The  Same  to  You.'  " 
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GOOD  morning-  sit*  I  Pardon  me 
for  detaining"  you,"  said  the 
young  Avoman,  with  polite  di- 
rectness. *'Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
let  nie  have  some  salt? — just  a  small 
package,  and  I  would  like  it  at  once, 
if  you  please,"  she  frankly  asked  the 
big  Lieutenant  of  cavalry  volunteers, 
who  had  come  up  to  the  wagon  road 
and  was  seemingly  engaged  in  remov- 
ing some  Georgia  mud  from  his  cavalry 
boots.  Not  having  been  spoken  to  by 
a  woman  for  months,  he  blushed  to  the 
rims  of  his  ears. 

"Salt?"  he  hesitatingly  repeated, 
quickly  running  his  gray-blue  eyes  over 
the  well  groomed  horse,  black  riding 
habit,  the  Confederate  officer's  cap 
and  the  girl.  "Salt,  why  of  course  you 
are  welcome  to  all  there  is  in  camp." 

The  Lieutenant,  who  was  officer  of 
the  day,  had  left  camp  near  the  river 
immediately  after  guard  mount,  on  that 
February  morning,  for  headquarters,  on 
the  hill,  to  deliver  the  reorimental  morn- 
ing report  to  Colonel  Felix  Prince  Salm 
Salm,  of  the  68th  New  York  Volunteer 
Infantry,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Federal  troops  encamped  there,  and 
was  met  at  the  w^agon  road  by  the 
young  woman  on  horseback,  whom  he 
had  observed  galloping  up  the  road, 
from  the  direction  of  the  bridge. 

"You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  but  you 
do  not  understand  the  seriousness  of 
my  request.  We  all  live  in  the  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  near  the 
river;  that  grey  stone  one  with  the 
colonial  portico,"  pointing  the  direction 
with  her  riding  whip.  "You  can  see  it 
from  here."  But  the  Lieutenant  was 
not  at  that  moment  greatly  interested 
in  the  home,  being  entirely  taken  up 
with  the  girl.  ^ 

"IMy  father,"  she  quietly  continued, 
"is  very  sick.  Tie  has  a  dangerous  fever 
and  while  we  have  home-raised  food, 
we  have  no  salt — it  is  'contraband' — 
that  is  what  your  Yankee  government 


says — and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it ; 
he  cannot  take  any  nourishment,  not 
even  a  little  broth — " 

"If  you  will  return  here  in  twenty 
minutes,"  broke  in  the  Kansas  Lieu- 
tenant, as  he  looked  at  his  time  piece, 
"I  will  have  a  package  of  salt  for  you 
if  it  costs  me  my  shoulder  straps." 

"Oh,  I  thank  you  so  much,  so  very 
much,"  exclaimed  the  brown  eyed 
Georgia  girl,  as  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  "It  is  very  distressing  to  be 
obliged  to  ask  this  favor — any  favor — ** 

"Don't  mention  it,"  quickly  inter- 
posed the  Lieutenant  as  he  raised  his 
hand  in  military  salute.  "It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  of  service  to  you — and  to  your 
father,"  and  he  cheerfully  faced  about 
and  started  back  to  camp  through  the 
gully-washed  and  stump-entangled  vpI- 
low  mud.  Arriving  there,  it  being  but 
a  short  half  mile,  he  entered  the  com- 
missary tent,  hurriedly  put  up  a  gen- 
erous package  of  government  salt  and 
soon  rejoined  the  girl  Avho  in  the  in- 
terval had  ridden  around  the  point  of 
the  hill. 

"Have  you  a  physician?"  inquired 
the  Lieutenant  as  he  handed  her  the 
package. 

"No,"  she  answered,  "there  is  none 
in  the  country.  They  have  all  gone 
to  the  war." 

"And  your  father,  you  sav,  is  very 
ill." 

"Yes,  dangerously  so.  He  has  been 
ill  for  many  weeks  and  does  not  im- 
prove. ' ' 

"Whom  have  you  at  your  home?" 
asked  the  officer. 

"M}^  father  and  mother,  an  aunt  and 
other  relatives.  Our  home  is  family 
headquarters,  ^ly  brothers  are  in  the 
Southern  army.  13esides  these  we  have 
some  old  colored  servants  and  their 
children.  I  sincerely  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  to — my  father."  she  con- 
cluded, turning  her  horse  homeward. 

"But   suppose,"   insisted   the  now 
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thoroii^'lily  iiitorostod  Lieutenant  "I 
slioiilcl  ride  over  to  your  with  our 

nriiiy  surj^^con — " 

**0h  no,  that  must  not  l)o.  We  could 
not  trust — cannot  accept  su(di  a  favor. 
I\ry  father  would  not  consent  to  have  a 
Nortliern  army  surfreon  in  the  house — " 

''But  our  surfj^eon  is  not  a  Northern 
man — lie  is  a  Missourian." 

"And  from  where  are  you?"  she  in- 
stantly inquired. 

"I  was  born  in  Vir^rinia,  and — " 

"You  a  Virginian  and  down  here 
fijrhting  your  own  people?  Are  you 
tellinf]:  me — are  you  speaking  the 
truth?" 

"I  am  a  Virginian  and  to  convince 
your  father  that  Ave  are  not  all  heathen. 
I  will  accompany  our  surgeon  to  your 
home  this  very  evening  after  taps— 
you  doubtless  hear  our  bugles?" 

"Hear  them?  Yes,  we  hear  your  army 
calls  every  day.  j\Iy  father  hears  them 
and  it  is  distracting  to  him.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  regular  army,  long  be- 
fore the  South  seceded,  and  not  only  to 
him,  but  to  all  of  us,  it  is  a  reminder 
of  our  utter  helplessness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  conquering  army.  And  in 
the  shadow  of  the  evening  we  so  often 
hear  the  soul  stirring  simple  sound — the 
trumpeting  of  "taps"  or  "lights  out" 
at  our  quiet  home  as  the  sound  waves 
floating  over  the  river.  Father  has  often 
explained  to  us  its  full  import — that  it 
is  always  sounded  over  the  graves  of  the 
dead  army  comrades.  And  now  that  I 
have  heard  the  solemn  notes  under  such 
distressing  eontilitions,  I  shall  never  for- 
get it,  for  the  bugle  notes  seem  to  take 
into  their  all-embracing  cadence,  the 
tears,  the  memories,  the  shattered  hopes 
and  the  long  farewell  of  our  loved  and 
lost  Confederacy.  It  is  to  me  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  presence  of  the 
shadow  of  death — I  beg  your  pardon 
for  thus  speaking  to  you,"  she  fal- 
tered, now  quite  disconcerted,  the  full 
import  of  the  prompt  and  insistent  serv- 
ice suirgested  by  the  Lieutenant,  hav- 
ing taken  possession  of  her.  She  looked 
seareliingly  at  t^ie  officer  for  an  in- 
Ktarit  and  with  her  spirit  sneaking 
t-hroufrh  her  beautiful  eyes  inquired  in 
hot  breath,  "Are  you  a  gentleman— I 
niean  a  Virginia  gentlenum?   And  may 


we  [)Ut  our  very  lives  into  your  handHt 
F(>r  that  is  wliat  it  mean.s. " 

"1  hope  I  am  all  that  a  man  outrht 
to  be  or  should  be.  I  try  to  avoid  being 
what  a  man  should  not  bo." 

"Then  you  may  come,"  she  answered 
in  measured  words,  and  witli  flushed 
cheeks  and  hof)eful  mien  she  again  turn- 
ed her  horse  homeward,  the  Lieuten- 
ant's eyes  following  her  as  she  disap- 
peared over  the  brirlge  that  spanned  the 
river. 

When  General  Sherman  abandoned 
Atlanta  in  his  march  to  the  sea,  Confed- 
erate Ceneral  Hood  with  50,000  veterans 
started  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Nashville.'  General  Sherman  left  Gen- 
eral George  H.  Thomas  with  35,000  Fed- 
eral troops  to  intercept  or  thwart  him. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  1864,  General 
Schofield,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
23rd  and  4th  corps  of  General  Thomas' 
army,  made  a  stand  against  Hood's 
forces  at  Franklin,  where  one  of  the 
most  terrific  battles  of  the  war  was 
fought.  On  December  10,  Sherman 
reached  the  seabord  and  on  the  15th 
and  16th  the  great  battle  of  Nashville 
was  fought  between  the  armies  of 
Thomas  and  Hood.  The  Confederates 
were  badly  whipped,  were  pursued  for 
days  and  practically  dispersed. 

After  the  pursuit  of  General  Hood's 
army  had  been  abandoned,  two  regi- 
ments of  Federal  troops,  or  all  that 
remained  on  duty,  went  into  camp  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River 
where  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
railway  crosses  that  stream.  The  rail- 
way was  torn  up,  the  shattered  forces 
of  the  two  regiments  encamped  there 
were  short  of  rations,  with  but  few 
tents,  no  firewood  and  no  transporta- 
tion, while  the  winter  rains  were  con- 
tinuous, the  weather  being  sufficiently 
cold  to  form  ice  each  night.  The  con- 
ditions were  almost  unbearable,  but 
tlien  there  was  no  way  out  of  it. 

Although  the  regimental  surgeon 
hesitated  at  first  between  professional 
duty  and  strict  orders,  after  the  Lieu- 
tenant-had  put  the  case  to  him  in  the 
stroniicst  light,  he  cheerfully  consented 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  helpless 
Southern  family,  and  promptly  at  the 
trumpeting  of  lights  out,  and  two  of- 


fieers  with  side  arms  and  some  small 
parcels  of  commissary  stores,  mounted 
their  horses  and  at  the  designated  time 
were  at  the  gate  of  the  old  mansion. 
They  handed  the  reins  to  an  old  colored 
man;  as  he  was  in  waiting  it  was  evi- 
dent they  were  expected. 

Passing  up  the  long  gravel  walk  in 
the  light  of  the  half  moon  that  shone 
steadily  through  the  tops  of  the  old 
pines  that  surrounded  the  home,  they 
w^ere  somewhat  nervous.  Outside  the 
Union  lines,  in  the  enemy's  country, 
they  might  be  "gobbled"  at  any  mo- 
ment; and  while  they  came  to  perform 
what  seemed  to  them  a  service  that 
one  man  owes  to  another  who  is  in  dis- 
tress, there  was  a  quickening  of  heart 
beats  in  anticipation  of  what  might  hap- 
pen. 

They  were  met  at  the  double  oaken 
doors  that  led  into  the  vesti])ule  by  a 
black  auntie"  whoycondnctod  them  in- 
to the  very  large  and  okl  fasliioned  re- 
ception room. 

That  there  was  more  or  less  confusion 
in  the  house  was  evident  to  the  officers, 


but  in  a  moment  the  daughter,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  crossed  the  wide 
hall  and  entered  the  room.  The  mis- 
tress of  the  home  was  an  elegant  South- 
ern woman,  educated,  refined  and  self 
contained.  The  young  woman  was 
faultlessly  gowned  in  a  most  be<^oming 
black.  Informal  introductiors  followed 
and  a  simulated  conversation  ensued. 
The  situation  was  embarassing  to  all. 

The  Lieutenant  quickly  surmised  that 
]\Irs.  Fairbanks,  the  hostess,  did  not 
intend  the  army  surgeon  should  pre- 
scribe for.  or  even  visit  her  husband 
in  his  sick  room.  While  the  unsteady 
conversation  continued,  the  other  -adies 
of  the  house — there  were  a  number  of 
them — entered  the  room  and  we:e  in- 
troduced. 

Although  not  knoAvn  at  the  moment 
by  the  two  officers,  it  was  later  ascer- 
tained that  the  ladies  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  unless  the  man  of  the 
house  received  immediate  surgical  at- 
tention, he  would  die.  and  while  they 
wei-e  nervously  debating  in  tluur  minds 
what  to  do,  whether  to,  trust  to  the 
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honor  as  well  as  iho.  professional  skill 
of  the  sur^^eoii,  whether  to  show  him 
to  the  siek  ehaiiiher  or*  prrriiit  him  to 
return  to  eamp,  the  Ijientenant  ap- 
proached ^Ii-s.  Fairbanks  and  said: 
'*]\radarn.  Dr.  Hurdieic,  who  a('(!omi)a- 
iiiesme,  is  a  irraduate  of  Jefferson  Med- 
ical C()lle«:e,  Philadelj)hia.  is  in  every 
way  capable  and  trnstwoi'thy.  lie  has 
his  saddle  bags  with  him.  If  you  wish 
he  will  see  your  husband  and  will  then 
be  governed  entirely  by  yonr  wishes 
and  those  of  ]\Ir.  Fairbanks.  We 
brought  our  pockets  full  of  things  for 
a  sick  man — things  you  nnght  not  have 
and  cannot  get.  We  have  tea  and  coffee 
and  other  things.  You  are  welcome  to 
these  and  also  welcome  to  our  services ; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  determine  at  once 
so  that  we  may  return  to  camp.  You 
know  it  is  culpable  for  us  to  be  two  or 
three  miles  outside  our  picket  lines — 
it  is  in  violation  of  positive  orders — " 
And  with  this  !Mrs.  Fairbanks  arose 
from  her  chair  and  approached  Surgeon 
Burdick.  Taking  his  hands,  and  with 
tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  she 
said,  ''Doctor,  may  I — may  we  trust 
you?'' 

''You  may."  replied  the  doctor  with 
feeling,  as  he  stiffened  his  .shoulders 
while  giving  the  daughter  a  most  re- 
assuring glance  of  approval. 

"Come,"  she  determinedly  said  to 
the  surgeon  as  she  left  the  room.  And 
^Irs.  Fairbanks  and  T)oetor  Burdick  as- 
cended the  broad  stariway  in  close  con- 
versation. Their  going  somehow  brought 
closer  together  the  hearts  of  those  who 
remained  in  the  reception  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  Doctor  Burdick 
reappeared  and  while  seemingly  speak- 
ing to  the  Lieutenant,  he  was  easily 
heard  by  all:  ''Mr.  Fairbanks,  who  is  a 
colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  was 
shot  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  he  receive  innnediate 
sur^'ical  attention.  You  will  remain 
here  while  I  uo  to  camp  for  my  instru- 
ment case."  And  with  that  he'hurried- 
h'  left  the  house. 

The  history  of  war  is  the  history  of 
tlie  lunnan  race — <^nd  it  goes  on  and  on 
forevei*.  l^>roken  homes,  bleeding 
l»<'arts  and  bodily  sufferin-'.  all  over 
1u!k1.    Not  oidy  in  the  South  but 


in  the  North,  ^^an  acrainst  man,  army 
aL'fiinst  army,  in  d<'adly  combat  ;  and  is 
it  siirprisinj/  that  tin.'  \vif«'  and  dauidi- 
trr  of  this  isolated  Soutlicrn  home 
should  hesitate  and  in  mental  ant^uish 
hold  out  airainst  the  Federal  surj/eon 
peiformintr  a  dangerou.s  operation  u[)on 
the  husband  and  father,  who  was  i:ri»'V- 
ously  wounded  while  fighting  on  the 
other  side 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morninir  the 
Springfield  rifle  ball  had  been  taken 
from  (.'olonel  Fairbank's  leg,  the  wound 
dressed,  and  he  was  left  fairly  comfort- 
able for  the  first  time  since  he  was  tak- 
en off  the  Nashville  ])attle  field;  and 
within  a  week,  largely  due  to  the  skill- 
ful attention  of  the  army  surgeon,  the 
old  Confederate  colonel  was  well  on  the 
way  to  recovery,  while  the  inmates  of 
the  Fairbanks  home  lived  in  continuous 
sunshine,  ^liss  Catherine,  the  young 
lady  of  the  house,  appearing  in  colors, 
enlivening  everybody  with  her  old 
Southern  songs,  being  accompanied  on 
the  grand  piano  that  had  not  been  ojien- 
ed  before  in  months. 

Some  days  after  the  officers'  first 
visit  to  the  Georgia  home,  and  when 
Colonel  Fairbanks  was  able  to  sit  up 
in  his  big  arm  chair,  someone  suggested 
that  as  old  colored  fiddlers  were  as 
thick  in  the  neighborhood  as  "possums 
in  a  persimmon  patch."  a  little  diuice 
Avould  be  about  the  right  thing,  and 
one  Avas  arranged  immediately. 

Of  course  knowledge  of  the  quiet 
goino's  and  comings  of  these  two  of- 
ficers had  pervaded  the  camp :  and 
while  the  other  officers  insisted  they 
knew  mucli,  they  really  knew  nothing 
about  it.  It  was,  of  course,  known  that 
the  big  Lieutenant  and  tall  surgeon 
often  left  camp  together:  that  they 
rode  outside  the  picket  lines  and  were 
often  gone  until  near  midniirht.  Ilead- 
Cjuarters  was.  as  usual,  slow  to  hear 
anything.  It  A\'as  not  intended  by  the 
officers  that  headquarters  .should  know, 
but  Avhen  Colonel  Salm  Salm  learned 
that  some  of  his  lieutenants  went  out- 
side the  lines  on  all  sorts  of  pretexts, 
he  issued  a  hair-lifting  (U'der  airainst 
it.  But  orders  didn't  count  witli  his 
younuer  officers  ami  certainly  not  with 
those  who  had  been  in  the  army  s'nce 
the  beginnini.;-  of  the  war. 
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Colonel  Salni  S;ilm  was  a  pv'iucji  of 
the  house  of  Austria  and  as  there  was 
nothin<^'  doini,'  at  home,  he  came  to  this 
country  to  I'i^lit,  and  was  commissioned 
in  the  Federal  service  hecause  he  loved 
fiirhtinij:  which  was  his  business,  his 
trade,  his  profession.  He  was  marr  ed 
to  a  rich  Pliiladelphia  trirl,  an  adopted 
daujihter,  and  it  was  said  she  ran  away 
from  liome  while  in  her  teens  and 
joined  Barnum's  circus  and  it  was  also 
said  that  at  least  one  duel  was  fouj^ht 
on  account  of  her. 

The  Princess  Salm  Salm  had  arrived 
in  camp  the  week  before  to  be  with  her 
husband  and  as  she  was  a  most  excel- 
lent horsewoman,  was  often  seen  gal- 
loping about  the  country,  inside  the 
lines. 

When  the  evening  for  the  dance  ar- 
rived, the  two  officers  quietly  informed 
the  others,  and  they  cheerfully  bribed 
the  picket  post  at  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge,  as  they  cantered  away  to  the 
dance.  The  things  that  the  commissary 
department  had,  with  what  was  to  be 
had  at  the  Fairbanks'  home,  made  up 
a  substantial  supper  which  was  served 
at  midnight.  Colonel  Fairbanks  appear- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  table  for  the  first 
time  since  being  brought  home.  Three 
fiddlers  kept  time  to  the  piano  while  an 
old  slave  ''called"  the  square  dances, 
which  included  the  "Virginia  Reel," 
from  a  chair  near  the  music. 

The  social  war  was  on,  the  battles  of 
hearts  had  begun;  and  as  the  Kansas 
regiment  had  received  orders  to  march 
to  Chattanooga,  a  farewell  dance  was 
planned.  Young  Federal  officers  were 
as  thick  as  blackberries,  while  there 
were  girls  in  every  home,  and  that 
night  the  camp  was  lonesome  as  a  grave 
yard.  And  although  Colonel  Salm  Salm 
had  previously  threatened  to  court  mar- 
tial every  officer  who  disobeyed  orders, 
he  finally  relented  and  his  wife,  the 
Princess,  who  was  full  of  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  joined  a  6Sth  New  York  ma- 
jor and  wife  and  Avas  present  through- 
out the  evening.  The  Georgia  mansion 
was  lighted  and  warmed,  the  music 
was  all  that  could  be  expected,  while 
the  happy  dancei's  werejiavinir  a  most 
delightful  evening.  The  Southern  sup- 
per Avas  served  in  the  old  fashioned 
Down  South  way.    The  war  was  practi- 


cally over,  as  all  aduiilted.  "Appomat- 
tox" was  not  far  away  and  why  not  go 
in  for  a  real  good  time 

The  su[)[)er  was  over.  At  the  heisfht 
of  the  after-conversation  and  before 
leaving  the  dining  nyom,  a  furious  liark- 
ing  or  bellowing  of  Colonel  Fairbanks' 
I)ack  of  hounds  awoke  the  echoes  and 
everybody  instantly  knew  something 
was  up — something  unusual — which  it 
proved  to  be,  to  the  confusion  of  not 
only  the  guests,  but  the  entire  liouse- 
hold.  Then  it  was  that  the  old  colored 
Baptist  preacher  poked  his  white  head 
into  the  dining  room  and  with  gesticu- 
lations to  match,  said,  "^lassa  Fair- 
banks, 'fore  God,  'dis  whole  plantation 
am  done  surhounded  and  took  in  by 
Colonel  Snellbaker's  army  of  Confed- 
erates and  dese  h^^ah  Union  officers 
am  prisoners!" 

"Trapped,"  quietly  said  the  Federal 
officers  to  each  other;  and  they  were 
trapped.  Princess  Salm  Salm  with  the 
others,  but  she  and  the  Lieutenant  were 
the  only  ones  who  rather  seemed  to 
enjoy  it. 

"]My  friends,"  said  Colonel  Fair- 
banks, as  he  instantly  arose  from  his 
seat  while  balancing  himself  with  his 
crutches,  "and  you  are  my  friends — I 
hope  you  will  wait  a  moment,  just  wait 
a  moment,  until  I  can  ascertain.  As 
guests  of  my  house  you  shall  not  be 
taken  in  this  unsoldier-like  manner. 
The  house  is  evidently  picketed  by  Col- 
onel Snellbaker  and  his  irreeular  cav- 
alry, who  have  learned  of  this  social 
gathering.  Be  assured  that  I  will  see 
what  can  be  done."  Turning  to  his 
daughter.  Catherine,  he  directed  her  in 
midertone.  She  immediately  left  the 
house  by  the  front  way  and  as  she 
crossed  to  the  steps  inquired  who  was 
in  command.  Tlie  officer  at  the  front 
gate  i^eplied  and  she  went  swiftly  dovm 
the  gravel  walk  to  him.  The  officer 
dismounted,  tipped  his  hat  and  stood 
at  attention. 

And  the  thought  ran  through  the 
minds  of  the  officers.  "Why  did  Colonel 
Fair))anks  send  Catherine  to  talk  to 
the  Confederates?" 

The  guests  left  the  dinine  room.  It 
was  oppressive.  The  unholy  thought 
U]')permost  in  the  minds  of  the  officers 
was  that  the  trap  was  to  capture  them, 
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wiis  preiiKHlitatedly  set,  wliilo  tin;  Fiiir- 
banks  poopie,  knowinj^  such  a  tvonch- 
orous  thin*?  was  impossiblo,  realized 
tliat  their  f^uests  half  way  belioved  it 
was  all  arran<r<Hl  that  they  should  be 
taken  prisoners. 

The  situation  was  indeed  tense.  The 
Lieutenant  luid  also  left  the  room.  He 
swnn«r  into  the  hall,  put  on  his  cap, 
opened  the  vestibule  door  and  erossed 
to  the  end  of  the  bic:  portico.  Striking: 
a  niateh,  as  if  to  liudit  a  ciuar,  he  touch- 
ed it  to  the  fuse  of  a  "siGnuU"  that  he 
had  taken  from  his  overcoat  pocket; 
and  there  immediately  shot  into  the 
air  a  small  rocket  that  burst  into  red, 
white  and  blue  globules  as  it  pierced 
the  sky,  high  above  the  tree  tops.  He 
had  scarcely  time  to  step  back  into  the 
shadow  of  the  Virgiuia  creeper  and 
love-entangle  vines  that  overhung  the 
portico  when  the  river  was  for  an  in- 
stant lighted  up  with  a  flash,  followed 
by  the  roar  of  a  10  inch  mortar  which 
sent  a  screaming  shell  high  over  the 
Fairbanks  home,  exploding  near  the 
top  of  the  hill  half  a  mile  away 

''What  in  hell — pardon  me  Miss  Fair- 
banks— wdiat  in  blazes  does  all  this 
mean?"  roared  Colonel  Snellbaker  as 
lie  mounted  his  horse  and  began  to  give 
orders  to  his  men.  "Go  into  the  house 
instantly,"  continued  the  colonel  "an 
order  every  non-combatant  to  get  out 
at  once.  I  will  take  these  Federal  offi- 
cers prisoners  if  I  have  to  burn  the 
liouse." 

*'But  my  father  cannot  leave  the 
hou.se;  he  is  wounded.  Besides  you 
would  not  do  such  a  cruel  thing.  Col- 
onel Snellbaker.  That  is  not  Christian 
warfare,"  protested  Catherine.  "These 
officers  saved  my  father's  life,  they  are 
our  guests  and  besides  they  have  ladies 
with  them — " 

At  this  instant  a  second  red,  white 
and  Idue  rocket  was  set  off  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant, followed  by  a  shot.  A\;hich  made 
Colonel  Snellbaker  almost  frantic." 

"So  they  are  shootinc:  at  us,  are 
they?  That  shot  was  not  from  any  of 
Jny  men.  as  they  have  strict  orders  not 
to  fire  a  gun  until  I  order,"  said  the 
<*olon(d. 

"I  command  you  to  instantly  remove 
the  women  and  childiim  from  the  house 


and  tell  the  d-  d  Vankees,  that  they 
are  my  prisoners." 

The  Princess  Salm  Sahii  who  could 
no  longer  stand  the  oppressiveness  in 

th(.*  house,  came  swiftly  out.  joining 
Catherine  at  the  gate.  "What  do  you 
mean,  Mr.  Bushwhacker,  by  coming 
to  a  Georgia  home  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?  You  are  certainly  not  a  Con- 
federate officer  and  besides  you  are 
surely  no  gentleman,  no  Southern  gen- 
tleman. We  are  not  your  prisoners. 
You  will  not  burn  the  house  nor  will 
you  do  much  of  anything  el.se  but  stack 
your  arms  and  be  taken  to  the  Federal 
camp.  Thrs  is  a  trap  within  a  trap. 
Your  retreat  is  cut  off  and  it  is  hi^rhly 
proper  for  you  to  subside — at  least  to 
stop  swearing — " 

At  this  instant  there  sang  out  on  the 
niaht  air  the  command.  "Double-quick, 
]\rarch"  from  a  Federal  captain  in  com- 
mand of  an  infantry  company  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away. 

Colonel  Snellbaker  immediately  or- 
dered his  men  to  mount  and  skeedaddle. 
And  they  came  from  around  the  house, 
from  the  barn  and  negro  quarters,  a 
small  army  of  them.  They  drove  their 
frantic  horses  through  the  low  paling 
fence,  while  turning  down  the  river 
road  in  rapid  retreat. 

"Too  bad  that  these  men  should  get 
away,"  said  3.1iss  Fairbanks  to  the 
Princess  Salm  Salm.  "Thev  ousrht  to 
be 'gobbled.' " 

"They  will  not  get  away.  Every 
one  of  them  will  be  taken.  Colonel 
Salm  Salm  is  a  too  well  trained  soldier 
for  that.  There  is  a  company  of  colored 
troops  just  around  the  bend  where  the 
river  and  the  hill  come  together — lis- 
ten !  Do  you  hear  that  order  to  halt ! 
And  there  is  the  stake  and  ridered 
fence — that  is  what  you  all  call  it — • 
and  they  can't  get  away." 

The  officers  and  ladies  swarmed  out 
of  the  house  in  the  utmost  confusion — 
The  Princess  Salm  Salm  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant were  the  only  ones  in  the  entire 
party  who  knew  everything  about  what 
Avas  expected  to  happen  as  they  alone 
had  received  every  order,  or  instruc- 
tion, from  the  commander  of  the  Fed- 
eral forces. 
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As  Colonel  SiiL'lll)ak<»r  and  his  men 
dashed  down  the  road  they  hei^'an  to 
feel  that  they  were  well  out  of  it,  hut 
when  tiiey  turned  a  sharp  hend  in  the 
road  and  were  confronted  by  two  lines 
of  Federal  infantry  with  fixed  bayonets 
while  standin«^  ai  "ready" — two  lon«^ 
lines  of  colored  infantry  that  extended 
from  the  Virginia  worm  fence  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  colonel  obeyed 
the  command  to  halt  quicker  than  he 
ever  obeyed  any  other  command  of  like 
import  in  his  life.  lie  was  up  against 
it  and  surrendered,  not  however  with- 
out swearinj^  a  line  or  two  at  his  stu- 
pidity. 

As  Colonel  Snellbaker  and  his  com- 
mand reappeared  in  front  of  the  Fair- 
banks home  as  prisoners.  Colonel  Salm 
Salm  rode  up,  with  a  small  escort  and 
after  politely  addressing  Colonel  Snell- 
baker requested  him  to  have  his  men 
"stack  arms"  in  the  road  and  go 
aboard  the  gunboat,  which  had  steame. 
down  and  lauded  near  the  scene  of 
activities. 

''This  does  beat  hell,"  snorted  Col- 
onel Snellbaker,  "I  Avould  like  to  know 
how  you  heard  of  our  coming?" 

"The  man  who  informed  you  about 
the  dance,  told  us  you  would  be  here," 
replied  Colonel  Salm  Sain?  and  the 
subject  was  dropped. 

The  dance,  the  supper  and  the  pre- 
vious happy  good  time  were  at  this 
hour,  but  sweet  remembrances.  Good- 
byes were  said  and  the  Federal  offi- 
cers and  ladies  accompanied  Colonel 
Salm  Salm  to  camp,  while  congratula- 
ting each  other  on  what  at  one  moment 
promised  to  be  a  tragedy  so  quickly 
turned  at  another  moment  into  an  ex- 
citing comedy. 

"Where  is  the  Lieutenant?"  inquired 
Colonel  Salm  Salm,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  cavali-ade  near  headquarters.  "I 
have  not  seen  him  this  evening." 

"Possi])ly  he  remained  to  say  a  part- 
ing word  to  ]\riss  Catherine,"  respond- 
ed tlie  doctor. 

"But  there  was  a  shot.  lias  any- 
body seen  him  since  he  sent  up  the 
second  rocket?" 

Doctor  Burdick.  accompanied  by  two 
officers,  tui-ned  their  horses  and  gal- 
loped ])ack  to  the  Fairbanks  home.  It 


required  but  a  moment  to  rouse  the  in- 
mates. 

"Is  the  Lieutenant  In-re?" 

"No,"  re{,lied  Mrs.  Fairbanks. 

"Have  you  seen  him  in  the  house?*'' 

"No,"  she  replied,  and  at  onc«*  a, 
search  was  commenced. 

"He  was  standing  on  the  end  of  the 
portico,"  said  Catlierine,  "when  he  .set 
off  the  queer  fire  works." 

Peering  down  into  the  thick  foliage 
that  enveloped  the  portico.  Doctor  Hur- 
dick  sprang  over  the  baluster  and  was 
at  the  side  of  the  Lieutenant  who  was. 
lying  in  the-  sand,  face  downward,  and 
apparently  lifeless.  Three  strong  men 
carried  him  into  the  dining  room  and 
placed  him  on  an  improvised  pallet  be- 
fore the  open  wood  fire. 

"His  skull  is  fractured,"  announced 
Doctor  Burdick,  as  he  washed  the  sand 
and  coagulated  blood  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant's right  temple,  "but  how  se- 
rious the  wound  will  take  time  to  de- 
termine." 

The  Lieutenant  was  removed  to  a 
bedroom  ,  Doctor  Burdick  and  one  of- 
ficer remaining  with  him,  the  other  of- 
ficer returning  to  camp  to  break  the 
distressing  news  to  those  who  were  anx- 
iously waiting. 

"The  Lieutenant  was  shot — possibly 
a  mortal  wound.  There  was  l)ut  one 
shot  fired  during  the  excitement — evi- 
dently a  pistol  shot — as  the  report  was 
not  that  of  a  gun.  The  Lieutenant  had 
put  on  his  cap  before  going  out  on  the 
portico  and  the  thick  visor  had  prevent- 
ed the  ball  from  penetrating  the  skull. 
The  Lieutenant  is  in  for  it.'*  was  all 
the  information  the  arm.v  surgeon  had 
to  give.  And  the  comrades  and  their 
wives  said  their  good  nights  with  much 
sorrow  as  the  Lieutenant  was  popular, 
not  only  with  his  conn-ades  but  his  en- 
listed men. 

The  division  surgeon  arrived  with 
an  army  nurse  the  day  following,  and 
the  battle — the  sj^lendid  vitality  of  the 
Lieutenant,  and  tlu^  l)est  medicnl  skill 
with  trained  Tiursing,  on  one  side,  the 
crushed  skull  and  the  comatose  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  avIio  failed  to  rally, 
on  the  other — was  waged.  Which  would 
win,  was  the  absorl)i ng  question  as  the 
da.\'s  and  niirlits  folhtwed  with  no  per- 
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(M'|)til)h'  chari'^T.  Siii-irron  liiirdick'  j)r<ic- 
lically  livinl  at  the  Kairl)aiiU.s  Iioiih',  his 
(MitiiT  ''off  duty"  tiiiu'  \)v\n<^  </i\'on  to 
his  frit'iul,  the  I/uMitoiiant.  the  Viuv- 
hanl<s  faniily  not  forLrettiiiLr  the  patient 
I'oi"  a  iiionieiit.  Miss  Catherine  i)ein«r  f»s- 
siduous  in  lier  daily  and  niirlitly  vigils. 

"Well,  what  is  your  decision  spoke 
the  Lieutenant,  as  he  looked  steadily  at 
Miss  Catherine,  and  Doctor  Burdick, 
who  were  en<i:a<ied  s(?eniini:ly  in  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  a  life  and 
death  problem.  These  were  his  first 
coherent  words  since  leavin<>:  the  room 
on  that  fateful  night,  and  of  course  the 
two  young  people  were  not  only  sur- 
prised but  delighted,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  bed,  in  an  outburst  of 
joyful  greeting. 

"Where  am  I  and  what  am  I?  Please 
explain,''  continued  the  Lieutenant  to 
j\Iiss  Catherine,  who,  having  seated  her- 
self on  the  side  of  the  bed.  held  the 
blue  veined  hand  in  hers,  with  the  most 
gentle  solicitude. 

''Say,  doctor,  when  you  put  the 
broken  bones  back  into  place  you  neg- 
lected to  take  out  the  Georgia  sand 
that  somehow  seems  to  have  gotten  into 
the  cavity.  I  have  been  feeling  it  in 
my  head  for  a  week." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  Doctor, 
''you  are  all  right  and  will  be  on  duty 
within  a  week." 

The  Aveek  following  and  while  the 
Lieutenant  was  seated  in  an  invalid 
chair,  Catherine  entered  with  a  pack- 
age of  letters. 

"Would  you  like  these?"  she  smil- 
ingly suggested.  "You  seem  to  have 
many  friends.  Why,  hoAV  delightful! 
Here  are  nearly  a  dozen  from  the  same 
person,  must  be  from  your  mother.  And 
how  kind  of  Doctor  Burdick.  He  seems 
to  know  all  about  you  as  he  has  written 
letters  to  your  mother  almost  everv 
day,  while  sending  notes  to  your  num- 
erous girl  correspondents — he  says  you 
have  a  lot  of  them — one  in  nearly  every 
place  you  have  been  stationed:  are  you 
in  love  wth  all  of  themf  Lieutenant  ?" 

''Well,  I  thought  I  was,  in  fact  Avas 
sure  of  it  until,  until— well,  until  we 
came  here,  since  Avhich  tin'ie  I  have 
shamefully  neglected  them.  A  fellow 
fnist  fall  in  love  occasionally  don't 
\ 


>'on  know — it's  such  a  pleasant  sen.sa- 
tion.  It  was  vrry  kind  in  liurdiek  to 
Nvrite  to  m\'  p<M)ph*.  Ilii  aliuses  me 
every  day  for  beinj^  80  'suKceptible' 
as  he  calls  it.  But  he  was  never  in  lovo 
— except  witli  his  [)rofession. " 

"Ah,  Miss  r'atherine,  tliis  is  all  to 
me  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  It  often 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  for^^otteii  half 
of  my  life  in  the  last  few  weeks.  A 
ludf  blown  cape  jessamine  in  a  richly 
set  Soutliern  home,  might  be  expected 
to  someliow  get  hold  of  one's  heart- 
strings, causing  one  to  forget  most  - 
evervthing  except  the  vibrations  of 
love—"     '  i 

"Love!"  ejaculated  ]\Ii.ss  Fairbanks. 
"You  have  never  been  in  love.  An  army 
officer  with  a  sweetheart  in  every  town 
has  not  experienced  the  divine  feelinig 
of  love.  However,  your  cape  je.^sa- 
mine  sentiments  are  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. I  suppose  this  letter  is  irom 
a  "3-ellow  chrysanthemum"  in  Ohio, 
while  this  one  must  be  a  "red  carna- 
tion" in  Missouri  and  these  from  a  "red  j 
red  rose"  in  St.  Louis.  This  big  one  | 
])nist  represent  a  "Kansas  sunflower. 

"But  just  think  of  it.  ]\Iiss  Catherine.  j 
All  the  young  men  of  the  North  are  in  j 
the  army,  Avhile  the  girls  are  at  home  [ 
prayine  for  the  Avar  to  close  and  ho-  j 
ping  for  the  speedy  return  home  of  ; 
boys  in  blue.  And  to  my  mind  it  is  ! 
a  sort  of  a  patriotic  duty  for  us  to  jolly  1 
them  up  Avith  letter.s — Ioa'c  letters — and  i 
I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  my  Avish  | 
to  be  patriotic  to  the  limit.  What,  | 
pray.  Avould  army  life  be  Avithout  letters 
from  home — from  a  good  many  homes  ?" 
Letters  are  the  life  of  the  cam])." 

"Don't  you  think  you  are  rather 
over  doino^  this?"  spoke  Doctor  Bur-  j 
dick,  as  he  Avas  ushered  into  the  sick 
chamber  by  a  colored  servant.  "But 
it  is  all  OA'er, "  continued  the  Doctor. 

"What  is  all  over?"  inquired  the 
1  lieutenant.  "You  haA'en't  given  me  up. 
have  you?" 

"Lee  has  surrendered  to  General 
Grant  at  Appomattox,  the  Avar  is  over, 
and  I — Ave — all  of  us  Avill  soon  be  liome- 
Avard  bound.'' 

** Blessed  thing:!"  exclaimed  the  Lieu- 
tenant. "Three  and  a  half  years  of  army 
life  are  enough  for  me." 
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**0h,  daddy,"  oxclaiiticd  Cat Ikthio, 
at  the  top  (if  luM-  voice,  jis  sho  went  out 
into  the  biji:  li;dl,  "tlu^  wai-  is  over  and 
brother  Dick  and  bi'other  Jim  will  soon 
be  home.  General  Lee  has  surrendered 
and  they  are  in  his  army." 

A  moment  afterward  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Fairbaidxs  had  appeared  in  the 
sick  room,  and  wliat  did  they  all  do  but 
conp-ratulate  each  other. 

*'It  is  a  Lost  Cause,  the  dream  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy  is  ended  and  I 
— really  I  am  «^lad  of  it.  One  united 
country  and  one  flao: — big:  enoueh  for 
us  all.  Yes,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  concluded 
the  colonel. 

**By  the  way,"  spoke  Doctor  Bur- 
dick,  ''don't  you  think  it  about  time  for 
the  Lieutenant  to  be  taken  back  to 
camp,  back  to  the  stump-entangled  mud 
where  hard  tack  and  bacon,  beans  and 
coffee  most  abound?  What  have  you  to 
say  about  it.  Lieutenant?  This  luxu- 
rious life  we  are  living  here  may  de- 
stroy j^our  taste  for  the  strenuous  armv 
life." 

''One  more  week  and  we  will  give 
him  up,"  said  Catherine. 

"We  will  break  camp  and  bo  taken 
to  Chattanooga  this  week."  replied  the 
doctor,  "and  unless  the  Lieutenant  has 
concluded  to  spend  the  summer  here — 
and  I  don't  blame  him — " 

"T  wall  be  ready  to  go  the  day  after 


tonior-row, "  sii^lied  the  Lieutenant, 
"i;()t  b:iek  to  eami).  but  on  the  train 
to  Chattanoojra  with  the  command" 
— and  the  buL'le  notes  that  sounded  laps 
were  no  longer  heard,  as  the  camp — 
was  deserted. 

Years  afterward,  in  the  crowds  that 
t}iron<4ed  the  streets  of  a  distant  city, 
the  Lieutenant,  seeniinf?ly  f.'rown  but 
little  older  in  tlie  years  of  an  active  life, 
chanced  to  meet  a  familiar  face — a  com- 
rade perhaps — and  accosted  hira  as 
army  comrades  often  do. 

"^Iv  name  is  Burdick — Doctor  Bur- 
dick,"  he  replied,  and  the  two  comrades 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  repaired  to 
the  hotel  where  they  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening,  and  far  into  the 
night,  in  most  affectionate  conversation. 

"T  do  hope  you  will  come  and  spend 
a  week  with  us,"  said  the  doctor,  as 
he  arose  to  go.  "Catherine  will  be  de- 
jighted  to  meet  you.  She  has  a  warm 
place  in  her  heart  for  you,  often  speak- 
ing of  you  as  we  recall  old  war  mem- 
ories." 

"Catherine!"  ejaculated  the  Lieuten- 
ant.   "What  of  her?" 

"She  and  I  were  married  the  year 
following  the  Avar,  and  we  are  living  in 
the  old  Georgia  homestead,"  said  the 
army  surgeon,  as  he  went  out  into  the 
niglit. 


BY  ROY 

IF  GEORGE  Bittmann  and  Pardee 
were  making  shoes  instead  of  rais- 
ing race  horses  they  might  have  got- 
ten into  trouble  over  their  trade  mark 
when  they  named  Walk-Over.  But  as 
a  trade  mark  does  not  extend  into  lines 
of  business  other  than  that  for  which  it 
is  registered,  Walk-Over's  owners  have 
experienced  no  difficulty  "in  keeping 
out  of  jail  on  that  account  and  quite 
likely  the  George  Keith  Shoe  Company 
officials  are  glad  the  Kansas  men,  fol- 
lowing their  example,  picked  a  winning 
name  for  a  winner 


f.  KIRK 

AYalk-Over  is  strictly  a  Kansas  prod- 
uct and  Kansas  people  are  proud  of 
him.  Who  is  there  "with  soul  so  dead" 
who  does  not  love  a  good  horse  ?  A  man 
may  spurn  a  race  track,  he  may  know 
of  the  shadowy  and  crooked  work  of 
the  "bookies"'  and  "fixers"  and  he 
]nay  dislike  to  hear  a  man  say.  "I  will 

bet  you  ."   But  it  is  not  the  horse's 

fault  if  the  driver  holds  him  back  and 
allo^vs  a  slower  rival  to  win  and  permits 
"the  gang"  to  make  a  "cleaning." 
Did  you  ever  watch  the  noble  animals 
come  flying  down  the  quarter-stretch, 
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tlieir  nosos  protrndin*:.  tlioir  nostrils 
dilated  and  their  (\v(^s  riasliinir  firo  as 
they  S[)ed  under  tin*  wire?  Ditl  you 
ever  notiee  tlie  intellij^'ent  eye  of  the 
racer,  his  sleek  and  shinini;  coat,  his 
shapely  le^s  (piiverincc  with  excitement 
and  his  mouth  ehamj)inL'  the  hit  anxious 
to  <^et  into  the  race  '  Witli  head  erect, 
ears  pricked  for  the  slii^ditest  command 
of  the  driver,  chafin^i"  and  ready  to  do 
his  hest  everv  foot  of  the  mile — that's 


Our  c,'rand mothers  knew  of  Pears 
soaj),  and  (Quaker  oats  harl  hern  in  the 
advertising,'  (columns  fifty  y^ais  hefore 
it  was  <renerally  known.  Hut  less  than 
ten  years  a<ro  the  Walk-Over  shoe  was 
horn.  It  is  now  a  houseliold  word  with 
shoe  wearers  all  over  the  worl  l  where 
slioes  are  worn.  It  had  something'  hack 
of  it — durability,  jzood  workmanship 
and  honestv.  That  spelled  success  for 
the  manufacturers  and  did  it  in  a  day. 


i 
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Walk-Over,  2:15y,,  Owned  by  Bittmann  «Sc  Pardee,  Wamego,  Kansas. 


Walk-Over,  the  Kansas  horse. 

Sam  Jones  said,  ''Next  to  a  pretty 
woman  I  love  a  pretty  horse."  Sam 
Jones  said  what  aH  the  rest  of  us  feel. 
It  was  the  kind  of  a  horse  as  Walk- 
Over,  intellicrcnt,  pure  blooded,  shapely 
and  pretty  ns  a  picture  and  a  racer  f '  om 
the  word  "jro,"  which  inspired  Sam 
Jones  to  sav  these  words  ^vhich  will 
live  when  his  ser-*nons  are  forirotten. 


The  fact  that  Walk-Over,  the  Kansas 
trotter,  has  a  record  similar  to  his 
^fassachusetts  namesake,  presents  a 
pleasiuii'  coincidence. 

Oeor^'e  Bittmann,  one  of  the  owners 
of  Walk-Over,  runs  a  general  merchan- 
dise store  in  the  little  village  of  Wame- 
ii"o^  in  Pottawatomie  County,  Kansas. 
Tie  liandles  the  Walk-Over  brand  of 
sh(^es  and  when  he  came  into  the  pos- 


Walk-Over  Winning  2:30  Trot  at  Clay  Center  in  2:17U,  September  4,  1908. 


session  of  the  liorse  in  the  spring  of 
1907,  he  named  him  after  the  popnhir 
brand  of  shoes  which  he  carrie  l.  The 
horse  was  then  unknown  and  had  no 
record  worth  considering,  but  ]\Ir. 
Bittmann  felt  sure  the  new  horse  was 
worthy  of  tlie  name  and  that  Walk- 
Over  on  the  race  track  would  be  as  far 
from  a  misnomer  as  Walk-Over  on  the 
shelves.  His  record  during  the  1908 
season,in  which  he  set  the  short  grass" 
on  fire,  has  justified  the  fondest  hopes 
of  his  owners.  With  a  2  rloV't  record 
hanging  over  his  stall  he  is  being 
trained  for  a  record-breaking  tour  next 
season  and  his  owners  are  expecting  a 
performance  that  Avill  bring  all  Kansas 
to  its  feet  in  a  salute  to  Walk-Over. 

Foaled  in  1902,  by  Jackdaw,  Walk- 
Over  made  his  first  race  in  the  summer 
of  1907.  He  was  worked  only  thirty- 
two  days  ])ePo]"e  his  first  start  and  won 
it  in  2:80.  A  week  later  he  was  second 
in  2:241/4.  That  enVled  his  first  year's 
work. 

During  the  past  season  he  was  track- 
ed from  June  15,  until  Auunst  26,  when 
he  entered  his  first  race  at  Norton  and 
won  in  2:26yt.    September  4,  he  was 


first  in  the  2:30  trot,  at  Clay  Center 
over  a  field  of  nine  in  2:17"^ 4-  The 
following  week  he  won  the  2:19  trot 
at  Topeka  over  a  field  of  fancy  trotters. 
Ilis  time  in  this  race  Avas  2  :15^  o,  2  :lo^/4. 
2:15%,  establishing  his  record  in  this 
race.  In  this  event  a  half  was  made 
in  1 :06.  Friday  of  the  same  week  he 
won  the  2:27  trot  in  2:24. 

At  the  state  fair  in  Hutchinson,  he 
saw  his  first  and  only  defeat  of  the  sea- 
son. Through  no  fault  of  his  own  he 
was  distanced  in  the  2:27  trot,  after 
winning  the  fastest  heat  of  the  race  in 
2:171/4.  A  careless  drive  in  the  first 
heat,  a  stumble  which  amounted  to 
nearly  a  tumble,  in  which  he  lost  a  toe 
weight,  did  the  trick  and  placed  the 
only  cloud  in  his  brilliant  career. 

Possibly,  Walk-Over's  best  perform- 
ance was  at  Abilene.  In  this  race  he 
won  the  2 :20  trot  under  very  adverse 
conditions,  making  his  mile  in  2:16. 
The  track  was  rough  and  a  veritable 
gale  blew  the  dust  in  cloiuls  up  the 
stretch.  With  this  race  he  closed  the 
seas(ui.  He  was  given  all  his  work  and 
driven  in  all  his  races  by  Isaac  Wof- 
fard,  of  ^Manhattan,  who  has  the  repu- 
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latioii  <>r  l)«'in^  <>ih'  of  the  best  (Ifivers 
in  the  West. 

\Vji!I^-()\'"|-  is  ;i  ImliIi  L'oinii  trotter 
jirnl  is  as  stt'a(l\'  as  clock  worl:.  He 
«,'cts  a\va\'  fnst  in  scorinir  and  can  stc[) 
an  ci'jhlli  in  fifteen  seconils  an\'  place 
in  the  mile,  hi  all  of  liis  i-aces  lie  made 
a  sliow  of  liis  fields  by  steppiipj;  ont  in 
front  J'nd  in  never  heinir  liejided. 

At  the  Kansas  Stat<'  Aiificnlt  iiral  ( 'ol- 
lo|i:e,  nt  ^lanhatlan.  he  was  jndired  and 


Walk-Over  A  Standard  Bred  Kansas  Winner. 

given  a  score  of  89 Vo.  He  is  being  win- 
tered with  a  fast  record  in  view  and 
his  owners  expect  to  make  him  the 
fastest  Kansas-bred  and  Kansas-owned 
stallion  in  1909. 

Kansas  is  proud  of  her  industries 
wlietlu'r  it  be  a  railroad,  a  beet  sugar 
factory,  an  ice  plant  or  a  race  horse. 
^^  hile  slie  loves  everything  she  has  and 
•'Very tiling  she  would  like  to  have,  she 
finds  time  to  love  hej-  neigh])ors  and  the 
Hnn-s  and  folks  ''Back  East.'' 

At  this  time  when  tlie  fame  of  Walk- 
<>v<'r  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Kan- 
^•>s  peoi)le  and  while  they  are  specula- 
tinir  over  a  po.ssible  1909  Kansas  cham- 


pion, and  per-haps  a  wider  territory  in 
the  fnt nre  — wiio  can  tell.'  a  rac»?  Iiorse 
is  a  race  horse  nntil  he  i.s  twenty  years 
old  and    WalU-Cjver    is  oidy  comm^ 
se\'en — it  m.i>'  be  interesting  to  jro  back 
and,  searching  through  the  files  of  his- 
tory, find  the  origin  and  inspiration  of 
his  name.     That  is  another  story,  it 
is   true,   but    nevf'rtheless   it   may  be 
an  int(?rest in^'  one.     In vesti*-rat!(*n  in- 
dicates that  thej-e  is  a  similitude  in 
the  record    and    individual    life  of 
Walk-Over,  the  Massachusetts  shoe 
and   Walk-C)ver.    the   Kansas  race 
horse.    Ju.st  a  "happen  so"  perhaps, 
but  scientists  have  accredited  to  some 
unknown  agency  occurrences  of  less 
import  than  this.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
same  spirit  which  inspired  the  elder 
Keith  in  the  busy  factory  town  which 
later  prompted  the  owners  of  the 
Kansas  racer. 

That,  of  course,  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  supposition,  perhaps  even  f-m- 
tasy.  No  doubt,  ]\Ir.  Keith  in  adopting 
the  name  did  so  under  the  impression 
that  it  suggested  the  ''square  deal" 
in  that  particular  line  and  that  his 
product  literally  "walked  over"  the 
shoddy  and  imitation  goods  on  the 
market.  That  the  product,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  has  lived  up  to  the  ideal 
of  the  founder  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  within  less  than  ten  years 
after  the  trade  mark  Avas  adopted  it 
has  become  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  in  the  world.  So  far,  Walk- 
Over  the  race  horse  has  "walked 
over"  his  contemporaries  on  the 
track.  Evidence,  to  date,  then,  is 
that  "Walk-Over  is  not  a  misnomer. 

^[assachusetts  is  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  communities  in  the 
world.  In  the  early  days  the  extensive 
water  facilities  attracted  the  eve  of 
the  manufacturer  and  long  Ijefore 
steam  power  was  known,  mills  were  in 
ope7\ition.  being  driven  by  water  power. 
With  the  introduction  of  steam,  elec- 
tricity and  other  modern  facilities  man- 
ufacturing Industries  were  well  estab- 
lished in  this  section  of  the  country  and 
it  has  held  its  prominence  in  this  ac- 
tivity. 

The  name  Keith  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  shoe  industry  in  all  of  that  coTin- 
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try.  The  Keiths  for  many  y<'ars  liave 
been  the  owners  of  the  ^^rcat  factor-ies 
at  North,  South,  Kast  and  West  lirid^'e- 
water,  in  Plymouth  County.  Up  until 
1890  tlie  firm's  eustomers  had  l)een  ^'et- 
tin<j:  nioi-e  and  more  into  the  habit  of 
asking  that  tluMr  names  be  stam[)ed  on 
the  floods  witli  tlie  distinctive  brands. 
This  practiee  <j:rew  to  sueh  an  extent 
that  the  fii'm  was  using:  several  hun- 
dred names  for  the  shoes  which  it  manu- 
factured. This  meant,  of  course,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  use  many  different 
kinds  of  labels,  straps,  top  facings,  car- 
tons and  other  features.  The  house 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  having  one 
name,  more  as  a  means  of  solving  the 
difficulty  than  as  an  advertisement. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Keith  was  puz- 
zling over  the  name  and  lying  awake 
nights  trying  to  think  of  a  good  one, 
it  was  his  wife  who  came  to  his  rescue. 
She  suggested  the  name  "Walk-Over.'* 
Mr.  Keith  was  quick  to  see  the  value 
of  the  new  name  and  adopted  it  at  once. 

It  Avas  some  time  after  the  name  was 
adopted  that  the  Walk-Over  figure  was 
discovered."  The  firm's  advertising 
department  was  not,  at  that  time,  very 
thoroughly  organized  and  various  ideas 
and  drawings  were  submitted  by  dif- 
ferent people  in  answer  to  the  adver- 
tised plans. 

A  Boston  artist  sketched  the  Walk- 
Over  num  and  sent  his  drawing  for  con- 
sideration. This  drawing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
clothing,  was  accepted  and  is  still  used 
by  the  firm  as  its  trade  mark  and  the 
man  in  evening  dress  clothes  in  the  act 
of  walking  over  a  shoe  became  a  perma- 
nent feature  in  the  shoe  industry  of  the 
world.  At  first  the  value  of  the  trade 
mark  was  not  evident,  but  it  soon  be- 


came [popular  and  was  later  rej^istered. 
Sinc<.*  tiiat  time  the  trade  mark  has 
been  registered  in  (>anada,  Mexico  and 
in  nearly  every  other  country  on  the 
globe.  Upon  being  registered  in  forei«:n 
countries  the  firm  maintains  the  Eng- 
lish pronun(;iation  and  it  is  not  recorded 
in  the  native  language. 

George  Keith  is  destined  to  peri)et- 
uate  the  family  name  through  his  trade 
mark  "Walk-Over."  This  trade  mark 
is  synonymous  with  honesty  and  repre- 
sents t!ie  "souare  deal"  as  always  ex- 
pounded by  the  Keiths  in  their  business. 

Mr.  Keith  started  his  career  at  the 
work  bench  of  a  shoe  factory.  By  in- 
dustry, coupled  with  good  judgment 
and  business  ability,  he  has  become  one 
of  the  most  extensive  shoe  manul'act- 
urers  in  the  world.  Tie  has  been  con- 
tinually in  advance  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ness, not  only  in  his  goods  but  also  in 
the  treatment  of  his  employes.  The 
Keith  factory  has  never  experienced  a 
strike  and  no  friction  ever  became  evi- 
dent among  the  workers.  They  are 
paid  the  highest  wages  of  their  trade 
and  consequently  only  the  best  work- 
men are.  employed.  He  was  the  first 
manufacturer  to  install  a  factory  coop- 
erative dining  room  and  noon  day  re- 
ligious meetings.  He  has  striven  con- 
stantly to  give  labor  its  share  of  the 
profits  it  has  earned  and  when  this 
great  problem  of  just  and  equitable  rec- 
ompense fur  labor  is  solved,  the  Keith 
Company  will  have  done  its  share  in 
bringing  it  about. 

The  Wamego  horsemen  seem  to  be 
equallv  proud  of  their  horse  as  the 
manufacturers  are  of  their  shoes.  If  they 
can  continue  to  "produce  the  gools" 
they  are  deserving  of  the  cognomen. 


Now  that  the  Pure  Food  laws  have  brought  the  question  of  bleached  flour  promi- 
nently to  the  front,  the  story  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  beaching  process  is  apropos. 
A  Kansas  miller  once  had  a  horse  with  three  wiiite  feet,  and  the  miller  resolved  to 
experiment  with  the  off  color  foot  and  bleach  it.  After  making  various  experiments, 
he  finally  succeeded  in  the  bleaching  process.  Then  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the  same 
scheme  might  work  with  the  flour  and  he  continued  his  experiments,  with  the  result 
that  bleached  flour  was  soon  upon  the  market.  The  miller  jealously  guarded  his  secret, 
but  eventually  it  leaked  out  that  the  method  of  bleaching  consisted'  of  placing  a  pan  cf 
sulphur  upon  a  stove,  filling  the  room  with  flour  and  letting  the  fumes  do  the  re^^t. 
From  this  simple  method,  originated  the  various  bleaching  processes  of  today,  and 
bleaching  is  still  done  upon  the  same  principle,  though  electrticity  has  supplanted  tlie 
more  crude  pan  of  sulphur. 


BY  GARNER  W.  TAYLOR 


CHECKERS  is  not  a  game  to  stir 
the  sporting  blood  of  a  spectator 
or  player  to  great  activity,  yet  it 
is  a  game  conducive  to  great  interest 
and  entertainment,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  onlookers  at  the 
first  annual  Kansas  State  Checker  Tour- 
nament, which  was  held  in  Wichita 
January  1  lo  5. 

The  Wichita  Chamber  of  Commerce 
parlors,  where  the  tourney  was  held 
were  filled  with  interested  spectators 
and  players  during  the  play  for  the 
state  championship  title.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  dur- 
ing the  champion- 
ship games  when 
C.  J.  Williamson 
of  Mt.  Hope,  Kan., 
last  year's  winner 
retained  the  cham- 
pionship and  gold 
medal  from  John 
Dougherty,  of  Ells- 
worth, Kan. 

The  Mt.  Hope 
champion  proved 
that  he  had  more 
endurance,  patience,  foresight,  versa- 
tility of  attack  and  the  other  innumer- 
able accomplishments  which  go  with 
the  make-up  of  a  snceessful  draughts 
player.  John  Dougherty,  however, 
played  a  great  game  throughout  the 
preliminary  games  and  finals,  but  he 
fell  down  sadly  in  the  championship 
games.  ]\Iany  of  the  experts  who 
watched  the  game  declare  that  Mr. 
Williamson  had  Dame  Fortune  on  his 
side  or  he  could  not  have  retained  the 
championship  so  easily. 

In  1908  Mv.  Williamson  was  an  easy 
winner,  his  Switcher  opening  being  un- 
solva])le  to  his  antagonists.  This  year 
the  tournament  w(\s  played  under  the 
*'two  move  restriction."  which  brought 
the  so-called  "book  players"  on  a  par 
Avith  the  other  participants. 

Under  the  **two  move  restriction" 


LL 


C.  J.  Williamson,  of  Mt.  Hope 
champion  checker  player 
of  Kansas 


the  first  moves  of  both  the  "blacks" 
and  the  "whites"  is  decided  by  chance. 
After  the  first  move  the  players  pro- 
ceed as  they  please.  In  this  way  a 
player  has  but  one  chance  in  thirty 
of  making  his  favorite  opening,  upon 
which  he  may  have  specialized. 

Mr.  Williamson  found  the  going  ex- 
tremely hard  under  the  rules  of  this 
year's  tournament  and  the  best  he 
conld  do  in  the  finals  \^is  lo  finish  'n 
a  tie  for  second  place  with  I\I.  V.  Gould. 
Each  of  the  men  was  credited  with  a 
score  of  twenty-seven,  while  Mr. 
Dougherty  had  a  score  of  thirty-four. 
Under  the  rules,  which  governed  the 
play  a  year  ago  Mr.  Dougherty  would 
have  won  the  state  championship.  How- 
ever, the  rules  were  changed  this  year, 
requiring  the  two  high  men  to  play  a 
series  of  ten  games  for  the  champion- 
ship. Last  year  the  high  man  in  the 
finals  was  declared  champion. 

Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  change 
in  the  rules  worked  a  hardship  upon 
both  of  the  leaders  in  this  year's  tour- 
nament. The  "two  move  restriction" 
prevented  Mr.  Williamson  from  using 
his  invincible  Switcher  opening  upon 
which  he  had  specialized,  and  the  rule 
requiring  a  final  series  for  the  cham- 
pionship, prevented  Mr.  Dougherty 
from  winning  the  honors  with  the  high- 
est score  in  the  finals. 

The  majority  of  checker  tournaments 
are  run  upon  the  plan  of  elimination, 
similar  to  tennis  or  golf  tournaments, 
the  loser  of  a  match  being  out  of  the 
tourney  for  good.  The  Kansas  checker 
tourney  was  arranged  upon  a  different 
,plan  altogether.  Every  player  in  the 
preliminary  matches  played  two  games 
with  all  the  other  players.  The  eight 
men  with  the  highest  scores  entered  the 
finals.  The  two  high  men  in  the  finals 
were  required  to  play  the  championship 
series  of  ten  games. 

Wlien  the  tie  for  second  place  in 
the  finals  was  played  off  Mr.  William- 
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son  defeated  Mr.  Gould,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  title  from  Mr. 
Dou<,diei'ty  in  the  chanipionsliip  scries. 

The  lOllsworth  pla^'cr  made  a  mistake 
in  the  0[)eninu:  irnmes  of  the  chain [)ion- 
ship  series  and  this  mistake  lost  him  his 
chance  to  win  the  state  title.  When 
lots  were  cast  for  the  o[)ening  c:ame  Islv. 
Williamson  drew  a  move  which  gave 
him  his  Switcher  opening.  Mr.  Dough- 
erty knew  the  counter  for  this  opening 
by  which  he  might  secure  a  draw"  game, 
but  he  failed  to  use  it  and  lost. 


JOHN  DOUGHERTY, 
Of  Ellsworth,  Final  Contestant  in  State 
Checker  Tournament. 

In  the  second  game  Mr.  Dougherty 
took  the  "blacks"  but  was  imable  to 
win,  a  draw  being  the  result.  In  the 
third  game  the  Mt.  Hope  champion's 
draw  gave  him  the  Glasgow  opening 
and  he  won  again,  making  the  score  5 
to  1.  In  the  fourth  game  I\Ir.  William- 
son secured  the  Switcher  opening  and 
Mr.  Dougherty  ^tried  an  irregular  line 
of  play  to  block  it  and  lost.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  the  experts  declare 
Mr.  Dougherty  made  his  greatest  mis- 
take.   The}'  dieclare  that  he  should  not 


liave  weakened  hi.s  defense  with  this 
ii  regular  play. 

This  series  of  losses  compclb-d  Mr. 
Douglierty  to  fon^e  the  play  and  to  take 
chances,  if  he  hoped  to  win  at  all.  lie 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to 
score  many  wins  and  the  match  ended 
with  a  score  of  11  to  5  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson a  two-time  champion.  } 

By  winning  the  tournament  Mr.  Wil- 
liam.son  not  only  secured  the  title  of 
Kansas  champion  and  a  gold  medal  but 
also  came  into  the  office  of  correspond- 
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FRANK  FARMER, 
Of   Wichita,   Final   Contestant   in  State 
Checker  Tournament, 

ing  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State 
Checker  Association. 

This  association  was  organized  Janu- 
ary 1,  at  a  meeting  of  the  players  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  parlors. 
Frank  Farmer,  of  Wichita,  was  chosen 
president ;  J.  B.  ]\rarshall  of  Haverhill, 
vice-president;  and  John  Dougherty  of 
Ellsworth,  secretary  and  treasurer.  No 
corresponding  secretary  was  chosen,  it 
being  decided  that  the  champion  would 
fall  heir  to  that  important  office. 

A  tournament  association  had  been 
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fornHMl  a  year  previous  to  the  orpfaniza- 
[ioii  of  the  Kansas  State  Cheeker  As- 
sociation, Frank  Farnior  hein;:,'  its  presi- 
,l,M»t.  Tlie  phiycrs  decided  at  thf.'ir 
nieetin;^  tills  year  that  a  state  associa- 
lion  was  the  proper  thint;  for  them  to 
M-uMiii/.c.  The  Kansas  State  Associa- 
tion followed  as  a  result. 

('.  J.  Williamson,  the  ehanipion,  is 
open  to  challen<^cs  duri)i<,^  the  entire 
rear,  from  any  aspirants  to  the  eham- 
>ionship  title,  but  he  is  not  required  to 
aeeept  more  than  one  challenge  before 
the  next  tourney. 

There  are  several  towns,  among  them 
Mt.  Hope,  the  home  of  the  champion, 
which  are  anxious  to  secure  next  year's 
tournament.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  state  association  will  have  charge 
of  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting, 


which  will  bc«:in  on  the  se<;ond  Tuesday 
of  January,  1010. 

The  executive  committee  is  planning- 
;in  inlei'state  tournani'-nt  with  the  Ne- 
braska state  associatifjn.  A  decision 
regarding  the  time  and  place  of  meet 
will  be  reached  in  February,  when  the 
latter  a.ssociation  holds  its  annual 
tournament. 

Although  the  Kansas  State  Checker 
Association  has  been  in  existence  but  a 
short  time,  its  members  and  officers 
showed  in  the  recent  tournament  that 
they  have  sufficient  interest  in  the 
work  to  make  the  young  organization 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  in  Amer- 
ica. A  larger  tournament  is  being  plan- 
ned for  next  year  and  .several  promi- 
nent players,  who  were  unable  to  attend 
this  year  are  expected  to  be  present. 


Good  m<\  Tin<l  Criiuliiah 


BY  THE  HON.  E.  B.  JEWETT 
Formerly  Warden  of  the  Kansas  Stale  Penitentiary 


THE  problem  of  the  criminal,  of  the 
crimes  he  commits,  of  the  treat- 
ment he  receives  or  should  receive 
is  growing  in  interest.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  a  growing  problem  for 
many  years. 

It  has  entered  into  the  field  of  fiction 
Nvhcre  it  is  a  source  of  profit,  some- 
times a  source  of  information.  But 
it  is  generally  presented  in  such 
a!i  exaggerated  form  and  makes  such 
hero  of  the  very  bad  criminal 
•ss  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a 
hysteria  of  thought  and  sentiment  re- 
'-■arding  his  life  and  relations  to  society 
^'•hich  are  false  in  both  their  premises 
•''•ud  conclusions. 

It  lias  been  dramatized  and  staged 
''\ith  startling  effects.  It  has  been 
■'••I>icted  in  a  picturesque  manner  and 
'  '»-<^d  with  the  heroic,  all  tending  to 
jo  J  son  the  mind  of  the^  public  against 
'•J"  law  and  constituted  authority.  A 
^•«i*>cty  of  schools  exist,  the  writers  of 
'•'•»<'h  contending  for  their  respective 
'•■luses  and  reasons  ior  crime  and  each 


offering  their  special  remedies  for  its 
treatment  and  cure.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  a  new  school  is  forming,  the 
followers  of  which  claiming  that  the 
flow  of  the  stream  of  crime  can  be 
checked  and  stopped  only  through  the 
science  of  pathology. 

Should  this  school  succeed  in  making 
its  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
public  to  the  extent  of  effecting  legis- 
lation, it  is  possible  that,  in  the  near 
future,  our  penitentiaries  and  reforma- 
tories may  be  in  charge  of  an  expert 
pathologist.  Then  will  the  criminolo- 
gist give  way  to  the  surgeon  and  his 
scalpel  who  will  be  the  instrument  of 
accomplishment  in  preventing  the 
spread  and  propagation  of  criminals. 
In  this  school  the  expert  alienist  would 
have  his  place  in  the  management  of 
the  modern  penal  institution. 

The  president  of  a  society  in  Kansas, 
which  has  accomplished  good  work  for 
the  unfortunate  of  every  class  and  has 
come  into  contact  with  thousands  of 
criminals,  in  a  recent  address,  delivered 
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Willie  Sells  at  Work  in  the  Prison  Laboratory.    He  was  pardoned  by  Governor  Hoch. 


at  Wichita,  advocated  the  idea  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  scalpel  as  remedies 
for  the  "crime  disease."  I  am  simply 
using  this  reference  to  draw  attention 
to  the  views  of  others,  confirming  my 
opinion  that  they  are  proper  subjects 
for  consideration.  And  yet,  personally, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  an  expert  alienist 
could  very  properly  be  made  a  member 
of  one  of  tlie  corps  of  management  in 
any  great  prison  in  which  men  are  con- 
fined for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  ''crime  problem"  is  a  very  old 
one;  it  has  always  been.  Its  existence 
is  co-existent  with  man  from  the  foun- 
dation of  society  and  the  formation 
of  groups  and  tribes  of  man.  It  is  no 
more  a  part  of  our  life  now  than  it  was 
in  all  the  ages  of  the  past.  It  was  in- 
dividualized at  an  early  period.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  cause  of  the  deadly  en- 
gagcment.<4  of  tribes  of  men  in  the  days 
of  barbarism.  ^ 

Legislatures  for  a  hundred  years 
liave  been  engaged,  a  great  part  of  the 
time  in  lengthening  our  criminal  codes. 


So  complex  and  complicated  ha^ 
grown  the  business  relations  of  m( 
and  nations  that  the  creation  of  nq 
offenses  has  been  necessary,  owing  j 
the  distinctions  and  subdivisions  i 
our  old  and  common  law  offenses.  < 
course,  the  commission  or  violation  ' 
any  of  these  numerous  new  creatioi 
and  additions  to  our  criminal  code 
followed  by  conviction,  makes  the  mc 
a  criminal  under  the  law.  This  has.  a 
pareutiy,  made  it  a  more  potent  factt 
in  its  relation  to  society  than  formerh 
but  it  is  not.  | 
The  discussion  of  crime  and  crimin! 
problems  by  eminent  scientists,  ecou. 
mists,  jurists,  criminologists,  socioL 
gists  and  others,  has  taken  a  wic 
range,  resulting  in  much  diversity  < 
opinion  and  the  publication  of  man 
books  setting  forth  widely  differei 
theories.  These  works  are  useful  in  un 
versities.  as  there  cannot  be  too  muO 
technical  research  and  investigation  o 
this  subject.  These  books  are  little  reai 
hovever,  as  they  are  filled  with  sciei 
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tit'ic-  phrases  and  aro  not  readily  under- 
stood exeept  by  tlie  well  informed. 

Tiie  discussion  has  resulted  in  the 
(Teat ion  of  two  schools  or  two  general 
lines  of  thought  and  investiirators  of 
tlie  criminal  and  the  cause  of  his  con- 
dition. One  is  known  as  the  criminal 
iinthropologist ;  the  other  the  criminal 
sociologist. 

Anthropology  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  natural  history  of  man  as 
zoology  treats  of  the  natural  history 
of  animals.  Criminal  anthropology 
treats  of  the  natural  history  of  criminal 
man. 

The  criminal  anthropoligist  asserts, 
in  a  general  way,  that  a  criminal  is 
born,  not  made;  that  he  is  a  criminal 
by  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  so- 
cial relations  and  of  environment.  By 
this  theory  education  lias  nothing  or 
hut  little  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  criminal. 

The  criminal  sociologist  advocates 
the  idea  that  the  criminal  is  largely  the 
product  of  environment;  that  causes 
outside  of  the  man's  control  have  made 
him  a  criminal.  It  is  not  my  purpose, 
however,  to  discuss  either  the  philoso- 
phy or  the  phenomenon  of  crime. 

I  think,  generally  speaking  the  penal- 
ologists  of  the  world,  the  men  who  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  criminal 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  and  have 
made  a  study  of  their  social  relations, 
are  inclined  to  the  theory  that  the 
Kreat  majority  of  criminals  are  the 
product  of  their  social  relations  with 
the  world,  in  all  of  its  different 
and  varying  degrees  of  social  strata. 
'Ihey  are  the  product  of  poverty,  ignor- 
•ince,  improper  or  no  parental  control, 
intemperance,  illegitimacy  and  the  re- 
^'dting  negligence  and  the  false  stand- 
ards set  up  by  the  so-callefl  Smart  Set 
^^hich  bars  its  door  to  all  except  those 
^\'ho  have  money  regardless  of  how  that 
Jnoney  was  secured.  The  multiplicity 
<>f  commercial  transactions,  promo- 
j'ons  of  schemes  to  apquire  wealth  with 
'"It  little  or  no  expenditure  of  mone}^ 
till!.*  or  work,  Avhich  have  with  them  the 
vai!d)lor's  chance,  creates  the  most  mas- 
'••-rful  assortment  of  liars  and  deceivers 
world  ever  produced.  All  of  these 
^''•"LTs,  and  a  nmltitudc  of  others  in- 


cluding conditi(jn8  evolving  from 
every  civilization,  make  many  weak- 
lings. These  fall  rcjidily  and  some  of 
the  strong  are  victims  of  the  drag-net. 
They  violate  the  criminal  laws  which 
are  as  full  of  offenses  as  there  are  de- 
grees of  violations. 

By  tlie  commission  of  an  offense  a 
man  may  be  considered  a  criminal  be- 
fore the  law,  but,  ethically  considered, 
he  may  not  be  a  criminal.  Yet  ''crime" 
means  a  violation  of  the  law,  divine  or 
human.  We  are  treating  the  human 
law  alone.  ''Criminal"  means  one  who 
is  guilty  of  crime  or  who  has  violated 
a  criminal  law,  is  convicted,  pleads 
guilty  of  its  violation  or  confesses.  A 
man  may  with  equal  premeditation  and 
equal  viciousness  and  with  the  same 
malice  aforethought  commit  a  trespass 
as  he  may  commit  a  felony.  But  the 
law  and  the  public  look  upon  the  man 
from  a  different  view-point.  One  crim- 
inal code  would  punish  him  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  reprimand,  a  small 
fine  or  a  jail  sentence.  The  other  would 
commit  him  to  the  penitentiary. 

It  is  the  degree  of  punishment  which 
makes  the  criminal.  It  is  the  latter 
class,  which  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
to  which  we  refer  when  we  speak  of 
criminals.  The  other  man  who  has  suf- 
fered a  lighter  punishment  may  be  as 
much  a  criminal  as  the  man  who  has 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  and  as 
instinctively  criminal  in  his  natural  and 
inherent  characteristics. 

It  is  ^vell  known  that  there  is  a  class 
of  men  who,  all  of  their  lives  pursue 
a  calling  which  the  law  designates  petty 
larceny  crimes.  Should  one  of  these 
men,  through  a  mistake  in  values,  com- 
mit grand  larcen}^  and,  as  a  result,  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary,  he  is  known 
by  the  professionals  as  a  petty  larceny 
man.  This  means  that  he  lacked  just 
one  element  which  the  other  man  pos- 
sessed— courage. 

An  article  headed  "The  Good  and 
Bad  Criminals"  is  not  nearly  so  ab- 
surd as  might  appear  on  first  notice. 
It  is  a  paradox.  Such  a  condition  is 
not  only  possible,  but  also  very  prob- 
able. 

The  officer  who  has  had  charge  of  a 
number  of  men  in  a  penitentiary  and 
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has  learned  the  different  eliaraeters  of 
the  convicts,  tlicir  mental  eliaraeter- 
istics,  dispositions  and  other  peculiari- 
ties has  orijiinaled  and  created  another 
paradox.  He  uill  tell  you  in  speakinf? 
of  a  certain  inmate  that  he  is  a  crimi- 
nal-convict, but  not  a  criminal.  He 
means  that  the  man  is  not  inhcroiitly 
a  criminal;  that  ho  is  not  incorri.^il^Ie ; 
that  he  is  not  a  dep^enerate  and  that 
there  is  material  in  him  Avhich  can  be 
transformed   into    forces   which  will 
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Thinking  of  Home. 

make  of  him  a  ^iood  citizen  and  one 
who  will  not  violate  tlie  law. 

The  man  who  says  this,  is  not  in- 
formed in  tlie  sciences  of  either  crimi- 
nal anthropob^Liy  or  criminal  sociology. 
He  has,  howeyer,  touched  ell)ows  with 
the  man  in  })rison  li'arl) — the  convict 
who  is  not  a  ciMuiinal.  He  has  studied 
the  man  at  his  work  and  in  his  rela- 
tions with  other  prisoners.  The  convict 
under  consideration  will  tell  you,  per- 


h;ii)s,  that  it  was  the  crime  of  pas.si</n 
which  broujrlit  him  to  hi.s  present  con 
(lit  ion.  Proliably  under  a  Htatut*-. 
which,  while  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
a  crime  it  is  morr.*  difficult  to  establish 
iriMocence. 

Of  another  man  he  may  say,  when 
asked  what  broui^ht  him  to  the  prison. 
"(J,  he  just  ^^ollap.sed.'  "  This  express- 
ion is  not  used  by  the  scientist.  He 
would  probably  class  such  a  man  as  a 
first  offender.  But  still  the  officer  in- 
sists, the  man  while  assuredly 
a  convict,  is  not  a  criminal. 
The  criminal  anthropoloLnst 
can  find  no  taint  in  his  blood. 
The  criminal  sociolo^i.st  can 
find  no  fault  with  his  world- 
ly contact.  His  ancestry  has 
been  clean,  and  decent  and 
normal  for  a  hundred  years. 
His  social  contact,  his  do- 
mestic and  business  relations 
have  been  in  perfect  har- 
mony so  far  as  the  world 
knew  or  the  evidence  dis- 
closed. The  advocate  of  the 
simple  life  might  have  a  rea- 
son for  this  state  or  assign 
a  cause. 

Then  this  giiard  who  is 
verbose,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
a  reader  of  criminals  and 
convicts  will  say  of  a  young 
man  in  the  division  over 
Avhich  he  has  control:  ''Well 
lie  is  a  first  termer.  I  know 
his  history but  I  can't  quite 
make  out  whether  or  not  he 
is  a  criminal.  That  is.  in  the 
sense  that  if  he  \yeve  re- 
leased, he  would  return.  I 
think  he  will  respond  to 
proper  treatment.  He  was  a 
mend)er  of  a  trainload  of  waifs  sent 
out  from  New  York  City.  His  parents 
died  in  infancy.  He  was  a  bootblack 
and  slept  under  the  stairways  and  in 
the  halls  and  cellars.  He  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  world  in  any  way.  He 
was  placed  with  a  farmer  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  this  state.  Think  of  the  change 
of  environment  for  the  boy  transferred 
from  the  Bowery  directly  to  the  soli- 
tude of  a  farm  on  the  plains  of  Kan- 
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8as!  Do  you  wonder  th;it  he  ][^re\v  rest- 
less? That  he  iiii.ss(?d  the  exciting'  life 
of  the  Bowery?  Well,  he  did  <?row  rest- 
less and  left  the  farm  within  a  few 
months  after  his  arrival.  The  farmer's 
son  left,  of  course,  several  months  pre- 
vious. But  Laurence  took  the  farmer's 
horse.    He  got  seven  years  for  that." 

think  he  should  be  paroled  and 
given  a  chance  to  lead  a  better  life," 
I  suggested  to  the  guard,  ''but  I  under- 
stand they  want  to  repeal  the  parole 
law  and  are  opposed  to  granting  par- 
dons." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  responded, 
''but  I  think  the  young  fellow  should 
be  given  another  chance.  If  he  stays 
here  his  full  time  he  m^y  conclude  that 
he  is  paying  more  than  society  has  a 
right  to  demand.  He  may  conclude  that 
he  has  overpaid  his  obligation  for  break- 
ing the  law  and  when  he  does  go  out 
it  may  cost  this  state  or  some  other 
commonwealth  a  great  deal  of  money. 
My  judgment  is  that  the  expense  of 
giving  him  a  try  out  w^ould  be  cheaper 
in  the  end,  if  the  state  w^ants  to  con- 
sider the  matter  solely  from  an  invest- 
ment standpoint.  And  besides  this 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
probability  that  he  will  make  a  good 
citizen. ' ' 

It  w^as  Sunday  morning  in  prison  and 
chapel  exercises  would  soon  begin.  A 
man,  not  yet  past  the  middle  age  of 
life,  came  into  the  warden's  office  and 
oil  being  invited  to  take  a  seat,  began 
to  enquire  about  some  of  the  officers 
who  had  heen  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution for  several  years.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  formerly  been  a  guard.  With 
evident  embarrassment  he  replied, 
*'No,  I  was  an  inmate  of  this  place  for 
five  years." 

It  w^as  my  turn  to  feel  embarrassed 
as  the  man  was  well  dressed  and  car- 
ried the  air  of  a  successful  business 
man.  Noticing  that  I  scarcely  knew 
how  to  proceed,  he  said,  "I  would  like 
to  talk  to  the  prisoners  at  the  chapel 
exercises." 

I  asked  hiixL  what  message  he  had 
to  deliver.  He  responded  that  he  want- 
<'d  to  tell  them  how  they  could  get  on 
in  the  world  after  they  left  the  peni- 
tcnitiary. 


I  asked  liim  if  lie  was  married  and  if 
he  was  the  father  of  cliildren. 

He  replied  that  he  had  been  married 
several  years  and  while  his  wife 
was  aware  of  the  fact  tiiat  he  had  been 
a  convict — a  criminal — his  cliildren 
were  ignorant  of  the  truth.  He  further 
said  that  the  man  in  whose  employ  he 
was  knew  of  his  past  life ;  but  that  the 
nien  who  worked  with  him  and  above 
liim  did  not  share  the  information. 

I  told  him  tiuit  should  he  address 
the  prisoners  and  tell  them  the  story  of 
his  life  that  it  would  appear  in  the 
newspapers  in  spite  of  all  we  could  do 
to  suppress  it.  Should  the  incident  be 
printed,  I  told  him,  it  might  embarrass 
his  wife,  might  ruin  his  children  and 
might  possibly  cause  him  to  lose  his 
position. 

Long  before  I  was  through  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  his  face.  He 
thanked  me  for  calling  his  attention  to 
these  probabilities  and  remarked  that 
he  had  come  to  the  institution  prompted 
by  the  best  impulses,  but  he  now  clear- 
ly saw  that  it  was  not  the  thing  for 
him  to  do. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  scene 
in  my  office  that  morning.  This  man 
was  not  a  criminal.  His  punishment 
had  been  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  his  offense.  His  story  of  his  strug- 
gles to  get  a  foothold  after  he  had  left 
the  institution,  of  his  employment,  of 
his  recognition  by  some  and  quiet  dis- 
charge by  others  was  as  intensely  pa- 
thetic as  any  portrayal  of  a  fight  for 
life.  There  are  some  persons  who  would 
have  forgiven  this  man  for  his  tres- 
pass, but  not  many  would  have  done  so. 
And  yet,  it  is  written  as  a  message  to 
all  men,  "But  if  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses." 

A  prisoner  of  many  penitentiaries 
was  discharged.  He  was  a  man  well 
past  the  middle  age  of  life.  He  did 
his  work  in  a  thorough  manner,  being 
a  shoemaker  by  trade.  He  could  make 
an  entire  shoe,  an  accomplishment 
which  is  almost  a  lost  art  in  these  days 
of  piece  work.  Wlien  he  left  prison  he 
promised  that  he  would  return  to  his 
wife  in  St.  Louis.  She  had  some 
property  and  had  written  that  she 
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would  live  with  liim  [)rovided  he  would 
settle  down  and  behave  himself. 

After  beinpf  out  of  the  prison  a  few 
days  he  returned  rather  late  one  night 
and  made  application  to  the  pfuard  to 
see  the  wnrdeii  on  important  business. 
He  was  admitted  and  gave  a  formula 
for  managing  penitentiaries  in  general, 
the  Kansas  prison  in  particular.  He 
then  borrowed  fifty  cents  of  the  ward- 
en that  he  might  take  the  car  on  his 
return  to  Kansas  City.  Before  he  left, 
however,  he  was  asked  if  he  intended 
to  return  to  his  old  game.  As  coolly  as 
though  the  question  was  put  to  a  third 
baseman  he  responded  that  he  might  do 
so,  but  not  in  Kansas.  The  indetermi- 
nate sentence  law,  he  said,  was  against 
his  methods  of  'Svorking"  prosecuting 
officers  and  judges.  He  declared  that 
this  law  could  not  be  evaded  by  his 
class,  and  that  he  would  base  his  opera- 
tions in  a  distant  state  where  the  law 
was  of  different  form. 

This  man  w^as  a  bad  criminal,  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  was  dangerous,  but 
that  he  loved  the  game  and  followed  it 
for  its  thrill.  There  should  be  no  maxi- 
mum time  for  that  class  of  men.  At 
least,  they  should  not  be  released  from 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  but,  of 
course,  they  should  be  eligible  to  pa- 
role. 

These  men  are  types  which  exemplify 
the  distinction  of  the  "good"  and  the 
**bad"  criminal.  There  are  many  of 
both  kinds  and  it  is  the  business  of 
prosecuting  officers,  of  judges  and  of 
the  law  making  powers  to  recognize 
this  fact. 

The  parole  and  indeterminate  laws 
are  a  recognition  of  these  classes.  The 
parole  law  should  be  amended  fixing 
a  minimum  time  when  the  prisoner 
might  be  discharged,  but  no  maximum 
time  should  be  stated.  The  parole 
board,  having,  of  course,  the  right  to 
parole  a  prisoner,  but  not  to  discharge 
him  until  fully  satisfied  that  the  man 
had  fully  reformed. 

I  should  provide  for  parole  officers 
who  v;ould  b^  required  to  spend  their 
entire  time,  when  at  the  prison,  in 
making  a  complete  study  of  the  men 
about  to  be  paroled.  In  all  of  the  larg- 
er cities  of  the  state  I  should  have 


juvenile  courts.  However,  it  may  be 
that  this  work  can  be  done  by  the 
probate  courts,  as  the  law  now  provides. 
J  should  have  juvenile  officers  ap- 
j)oirjted  by  governor  or  by  the  board  of 
control.  Political  appointments  should 
not  be  made  in  this  branch  of  service. 
No  man  should  be  appointed  who  is 
over  forty  and  it  should  be  required 
that  he  be  a  married  man  with  a  family. 

I  should  place  the  Hutchinson  re- 
formatory and  the  penitentiary  and 
all  of  the  jails  of  the  state,  if  this  could 
be  done  lawfully,  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  board.  This  should  be 
a  non-partisan  board  and  the  members 
should  draw^  sufficient  salary  and  ex- 
pense money  to  enable  them  to  spend 
all  of  their  time  at  the  work.  They 
should  be  allowed  the  same  powers  as 
those  now  vested  in  a  director  of  the 
penitentiary.  Such  necessary  powers 
as  w^ould  be  required  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions and  laws  of  the  reformatory 
might  be  added  for  the  board's  benefit. 

A  penitentiary  is  not  merely  a  prison 
of  iron  and  stone,  of  strong  forbidding 
walls  in  the  turrets  of  which  stand 
armed  guards,  not  merely  locks  with 
great  iron  keys  and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  cells  builded  one  upon  another. 
"While  the  penitentiary  is  all  these,  it 
is  more.  The  Kansas  State  Peniten- 
tiary is  a  w^alled  city  set  upon  the 
bluffs  of  the  Missouri  River  around 
w^hich  the  scenic  beauty  rivals  that  of 
a  mountain  range. 

Approaching  the  penitentiary  as  you 
go  down  the  old  military  road  from  the 
historic  city  of  Leavenworth  it  looks 
like  some  J^Iedieval  castle,  "With  walls 
so  strong  as  to  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."" 
It  is  a  city  with  a  government  of  its 
o^Yn.  It  has  ordinances,  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  govern  its  citizenship.  It 
has  a  department  store,  a  meat  and  veg- 
etable market,  a  printing  plant,  a  twine 
shop,  a  furniture  factory,  a  tinker  shop 
in  which  many  valuable  and  remark- 
able curios  are  made,  a  coal  mine  the 
entrance  to  which  is  within  the  walls. 
In  the  day  time  its  shops  and  plants 
hum  with  industry,  for  it  is  a  busy 
city.  At  night  it  is  the  quietest  city  in 
the  state. 

To  wander  on  a  moonlit  night  on  its 
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streets  and  aTnon<]f  its  ])I()cks  of  biiild- 
inj]:s  when  the  lif^lits  and  shadows  were 
crossing:  each  other,  was  a  fasciiiatinf^ 
pastime  with  me.  There  to  meet  some 
"trusty,"  who  had  been  detailed  to  do 
nigfht  worlc  or  was  on  watch  and  to  sit 
down  and  draw  from  him  the  story  of 
his  life  was  with  me  a  passion.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  great  dramas,  the 
productions  of  men  of  ^-enius,  in  which 
the  story  of  a  human  life  and  its  pas- 
sions w^ere  portrayed  by  the  greatest 
and  most  accomplished  of  actors;  but 
on  those  moonlit  nights  I  felt  that  I 


was  a  part  and  in  conta<!t  with  a  drama 
of  human  life.  Here  was  a  subject 
which  the  doctors  and  scientists  had 
been  studying  since  the  earliest  days  of 
history  and  even  today  have  not  thor- 
oughly mastered.  I  confess  that  it  i.s 
an  undiscovered  worhl  to  me.  The 
tru.sty  was  not,  is  not  and  should  not 
be  a  hero.  He  is  a  convict-criminal. 
The  law  says  he  is  such,  but  in  many 
cases  there  is  in  them  much  that  is 
good  and,  too,  in  many  of  them  there 
is  much  that  is  bad.  So  there  are  good 
and  bad  criminals. 


Rig  Xijig  of  Di'nf'c  lloi'.sos 

BY  ROY  J.  KIRK 


WHILE  the  fine  stock  industry  in 
the  United  States  was  yet  in  its 
infancy.  J.  W.  Robison  began 
the  importation  and  breeding  of  thor- 
oughbred Percheron  horses  in  Illinois 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  His  busi- 
ness grew  rapidly  and  being  pressed 
for  more  room  he  decided  to  move  to 
Kansas  in  1879.  He  purchased  11,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  north w^estern  part 
of  Butler  County  where  the  business 
is  still  carried  on  by  J.  C.  Robison,  his 
son.  The  Robisons  have  built  up  the 
biggest  horse  farm  in  the  West  and  the 
name  of  the  Robison  ranch  is  a  house- 
hold word  with  horse  dealers  aU  the  way 
from  Chicago  to  the  Mexico  line.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons  visit  the  ranch  annual- 
ly both  for  the  purpose  of  buying  stock 
and  inspecting  the  herds  of  fine  ani- 
mals. The  Robisons  handle  nothing 
except  pedigreed  Percherons  and  the 
three  sections  devoted  to  pasture,  barns 
«nd  pens  are  covered  with  horses  worth 
all  the  way  from  $600  to  $6,000. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Robisons 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversay  in 
the  horse  business.  The  elder  Robison 
launched  into^the  fine  breeding  busi- 
ness in  full  swing,  however,  in  1858 
^vhen  he  purchased  a  one-third  interest 
in  Louis  Napoleon.  He  then  had  a  farm 
in  Tazewell  County,  near  Peoria,  Illi- 


nois. Louis  Napoleon  w^as  the  first 
Percheron  stallion  ever  imported  from 
France.  It  was  a  great  hazard  in  those 
days,  but  subsequent  events  have  prov- 
en the  -wisdom  of  the  venture.  Since 
that  time  the  Robisons  have  imported 
hundreds  of  horses  from  France,  aver- 
aging about  twenty-five  horses  and 
mares  each  year.  In  1907  they  im- 
ported twenty-eight  and  last  year  eigh- 
teen were  brought  across  the  water. 

By  the  later  seventies  the  industry 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  more 
room  for  breeding  purposes  was  im- 
perative, if  the  business  should  pro- 
gress. Mr.  Robison 's  family  consisted 
of  six  boys.  He  saw  that  if  his  Illinois 
farm  was  divided  among  them  it  would 
ruin  the  business.  Land  w^as  very  high 
in  Illionis,  selling  at  that  time  around 
the  $100  mark.  Mr.  Robison  visited 
Kansas  and  saw  no  reason  why  land 
which  could  be  secured  for  $1.25  per 
acre  was  not  as  good  for  horse  raising 
purposes  as  that  of  Illinois.  He  was  im- 
pressed wnth  the  fertility  of  the  White- 
water bottoms  and  closed  a  deal  for 
11,000  acres  lying  four  miles  northwest 
of  the  little  village  of  Tow^inda.  He 
immediately  moved  his  family  to  the 
new  home  and  has  lived  in  Kansas  ever 
since.  A  few  j-ears  ago  he  divided  the 
farm  equally  among  his  boys  and  re^ 
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tired  from  tlio  active  mangement  of  the 
farm  to  sixmhI  tlui  remaindei*  of  his  days 
at  his  oomfoi'tabie  home  in  Ehlorado. 
J.  C.  Robison  retained  the  horse  ranch 
while  the  other  l)oys  followed  farm- 
ing, generally.  J.  W.  Robison,  one  of 
the  brothers,  is  a  cattle  feeder,  market- 
ing more  fat  cattle  than  any  feeder  in 
southwestern  Kansas. 

When  the  Robisons  moved  to  Kansas 
they  brought  with  them  two  carloads 
of  pedigreed  animals,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  head  of  horses  and  mares. 


t 
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J.    W.  ROBISON 
Founder  of  the  Percheron  Farm,  Towanda, 
Kansas. 

This  bunch  was  headed  by  the  well- 
known  stallion.  Narval.  He  was  a  half 
brother  of  Brilliant,  the  most  famous 
Percheron  stallion  that  ever  lived. 
Brilliant  was  the  champion  stallion  of 
the  Nevr  0/leans  Exposition  held  in 
1885  and  besides  the  honors  he  received 
at  that  show  he  captured  many  medals 
at  the  most  exclusive  bourse  shows  held 
in  either  this  country  or  in  France. 


On  account  of  the  hi^di  frrade  stock 

at  the  bottom  of  the  Robison  herds, 
the  fame  of  the  farm  be^^an  immediate- 
ly to  grow,  'i'he  demand  for  their  ani- 
mals has  seldom  equalled  the  supply 
and  they  have  been  able  to  secure  the 
highest  prices  ever  paid  for  this  breed  of 
animals.  Every  year  the  Robisons  hold 
a  public  sale  of  their  horses  and  mares 
at  Wichita.  During  each  of  the  last 
three  public  sales  they  have  broken 
the  world's  record  for  sale  prices,  aver- 
aging $664  on  each  of  the  animals.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  months,  endinir  January 
1,  1909,  the  sales  from  the  farm  have 
amounted  to  $100,000. 

France  is  the  home  of  the  thorough- 
bred Percheron  horse.  'Exery  year  Mr. 
Robison  takes  a  trip  to  that  country  to 
purchase  new  stock.  Fine  horse  buying 
is  a  personal  matter  and  he  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  do  a  mail  order  business 
in  this  line.  On  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  business  and  the  numerous 
buyers  and  visitors  who  are  constantly 
at  the  farm,  Mr.  Robison  is  not  always 
able  to  get  away  and  at  such  times  he 
sends  an  experienced  veterinary  sur- 
geon who  is  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
the  needs  of  the  Robison  stables. 

The  Percheron  breed  originally  came 
from  Arabia  and  the  fine  strain  of 
these  wonderful  animals  are  still  notice- 
able in  the  modern  Percheron  of  today. 
The  French  raisers  are  breeders  on  a 
small  scale.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
any  of  them  have  more  than  two  or 
three  animals  for  sale  during  the  sea- 
son. They  breed  on  the  intensive  plan 
and  their  profits  come  principally  from 
the  extra  fine  breeds  they  are  able  to 
]U'oduce.  For  years  and  years  the 
French  breeders  have  gradually  chang- 
ed and  perfected  the  breed,  always 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  weight, 
size,  strength,  finish  and  many  other 
qualities.  They  are  constantly  striving 
towards  a  perfect  horse  suitable  for 
heavy  draft  purposes.  The  Percheron, 
as  seen  at  the  Robison  ranch,  is  the 
result  of  years  of  study  and  experi- 
mentation of  the  most  thorough  horse 
men  of  the  world.  The  section  devoted 
to  raising  the  stock  in  France  is  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  of  the  Winn  River. 
It  comprises  a  tract  about  the  size  of 
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three  ordinary  Kansas  counties.  The 
land  is  very  rich,  probai)ly  the  richest 
in  the  worlrl.  The  I) roede is  liave  but 
a  few  acres  of  tlieir  own  and  the  tracts 
are  cultivated  like  a  garden.  They  often 
spend  $10  per  year  on  each  acre  provid- 
ing fertilization.  Alfalfa  is  the  princi- 
pal crop.  Kansas  farmers  may  think 
they  can  raise  alfalfa,  but  if  they  were 
to  see  the  inunense  crops  raised  on  the 
little  garden  farms,  they  would  be 
thoroughly  astounded.  The  crop  com- 
prises the  principal  feed  for  the  fine 
horses.  The  greater  number  of  the 
animals  never  eat  grain  until  they  are 
brought  to  this  country.  Alfalfa  is  a 
great  flesh  and  bone  producer  and  on 
this  account  is  an  admirable  feed  for 
horses  in  which  size  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal accomplishments.  Their  feed  and 
care  generally  is  attended  to  in  the 
minutest  detail.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
most  indulgent  head  of  an  American 
family  could  give  his  children  better 
<jare  than  is  accorded  to  Percherons  of 
the  small  French  breeders. 

The  horse  owners  are  visited  in  per- 
son by  the  importer  when  he  is  ready 
to  make  his  purchases.  He  picks  the 
horses  he  wants  and  if  he  can  make  a 
satisfactory  deal  closes  it  at  once.  Sev- 
eral of  the  breeders  are  thus  visited 
before  the  entire  consignment  is  se- 
■cured.  The  horses  are  then  carefully 
loaded  upon  the  boat  and  shipped  to 
New  York.  No  custom  duties  are  as- 
sessed against  thoroughbred  imported 
horses,  neither  are  they  subjected  to 
the  quarantine  laws.  Before  they  are 
loaded  upon  the  ship  they  are  in- 
spected by  the  government  veterina- 
rians and  are  given  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
They  are  shipped  by  express  to  the 
destination  in  this  country  and  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  injury  or 
blemish  while  in  transit. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  an  American 
importer  buys  an  animal  which  has 
been  a  prize  winner  in  France,  al- 
though Casino,  the  herd  stallion  in  the 
present  Robison  stables,  .is  a  prize 
winner  in  the  .National  Stock  Show  held 
in  Paris.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  horses  are  from  two  to  three 
years  old  when  they  are  imported  and 
■any  prizes  they  may  win  in  this  coun- 


try they  must  do  on  tln-ir  own  individ- 
ual qualities,  not  on  a  past  reputation. 
Naturally  these  young  animals  are 
cheaper  than  the  older  prize  winners, 
but  at  the  same  time  their  qualities 
are  just  as  good.  Casino  was  imported 
by  ]\rr.  Robison  in  the  spring  of  1000. 
In  addition  to  taking  the  grand  prize 
at  the  National  Stock  Show  in  France, 
he  has  taken  over  sixty  first  prizes  in 
this  country'.  He  is  probably  tlie  finest 
Percheron  stallion  in  America  today. 
'Mv.  Robison,  a  few  months  ago  refused 
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J.  C.  ROBISON 
Active  Manager  of  the  Percheron  Farm. 


an  offer  of  $6,000  for  him.  At  the 
world's  fair  held  in  St.  Louis,  Casino 
won  the  prize  offered  by  the  French 
government  for  the  best  imported 
Percheron.  For  the  past  three  consecu- 
tive years  he  has  won  the  first  prize 
for  the  cliampion  herd  stallion  at  the 
American  Roj'al  Show  at  Kansas  City. 

I\rr.  Robison  declares  that  equally  as 
fine  stock  can  be  raised  in  this  country 
as  in  France.  He  imports  animals  prin- 
cipally to  secure  new  blood  and  a  dif- 
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fcrcnt  stock.  Few  of  the  animals  are 
imported  for  sale  j)urposes  and  he  reali- 
zes practically  the  same  amounts  for 
stock  of  his  own  breedinj,^  as  that  which 
he  imports.  The  averaue  sale  price 
realized  on  the  stallions  is  $1,000  and 
on  the  mares  $800. 

Immediately  after  the  stock  arrives 
at  the  Robison  ranch  from  France,  it 
is  used  for  breeding'  purposes.  The 
colts  are  allowed  to  run  wild  on  the  ex- 
tensive farm  until  they  are  two  and 
three  years  old.  Sheds  and  the  heavy 
growth  of  timber  along  the  Whitewater 


River  afford  them  shelter  from  the 
chilling  blasts  and  cold  of  winter.  They 
grow  lonj?  and  shaggy  coats  of  hair  and 
do  not  look  much  like  the  fine  groomed 
animals  one  se<.*s  in  the  stock  shows. 
They  are  well  fed  and  c;ired  for  during- 
the  winter  months  and  grow  fat  upon 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  alfalfa  which 
is  sowed  for  their  especial  benefit.  A 
few  months  before  the  sales  they  are 
taken  into  the  barns  and  an  army  of 
grooms  curry  and  sleek  them  for  the 
pavilions.  A  few  months  of  this  treat- 
ment put  them  in  fine  salable  condition 
and  with  their'  shining  coats  they 
look  as  though  they  had  never  been 
out  of  doors.  The  open  season, 
however,  made  them  hardy  and 
physically  sound. 

Buyers  attend  the  sales  from  all 
over  the  Southwest  and  the  Robi- 
son stock  is  scattered  in  many  dif- 
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Casino,  Herd  Stallion  at  Robison  Stables. 
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ferent  quarters.  The  nearest  competing 
stables  are  located  in  Iowa  and  the 
Southwest  is  a  field  unoccupied  with 
the  Porcheron  stock  except  that  of  the 
Kobison  farm.  Hundreds  of  buyers  do" 
not  wait  for  the  annual  sales  but  visit 
the  stables  to  make  their  purchases.  A 
number  of  purchasers  of  the  Robison 
stock  breed  pedij^reed  stock,  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  buy  the  stallions 
and  breed  with  ''grade  mares.''  The 
product  of  this  union  are  the  heavy 
draft  horses  seen  on  the  streets  pulling 
drays,  transfer  wagons,  and  other  work 
which  requires  heavy  and  strong  motive 
power  while  at  the  same  time  greit 
speed  is  not  necessary.  These  horses  are 
among  the  best  possible  for  this  pur- 
pose and  while  not  eligible  for  pedi- 
grees are  excellently  blooded  stock, 
lilany  of  this  grade  are  also  used  upon 
the  farms,  but  they  are  not  popular  as 
farm  horses  of  lighter  build  and  swift- 
■er  movements.  To  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  they  should  have  a  fairly 
smooth  road.  Work  in  a  plowed  field 
would  wear  them  out  and  besides  they 
are  too  valuable  for  ordinary'  farm 
work.  A  team  of  this  grade  generally 
sells  from  $300  to  $500.  They  are  also 
"desirable  animals  for  city  work  on  ac- 
count of  their  disposition.  They  are 
■easy-going,  quiet  and  patient  as  a 
burro.  It  is  no  trouble  to  break  them 
for  city  work  and  they  will  stand  amid 
the  rusli  of  trains,  the  sounding  of 
gongs  of  the  street  cars  and  the  other 
noise  incident  to  city  traffic. 

Show  exhibits  and  prize  competition 
is  merely  an  incident  in  the  fine  horse 
breeding  business.  While  the  Robisons 
-exhibit  at  every  fair  and  show  in  the 
West,  the  prizes  they  capture  would  be 
^  small  item  toward  paying  the  expense 
of  the  business  or  even  of  the  trip  to 
that  single  exposition.  While  they  do 
their  best  to  get  all  the  prizes  and  rib- 
bons going,  it  is  the  advertisement 
and  display  which  pays  them  to  make 
the  exhibit.  Tn  this  manner  the  stock 
trets  press  notices  throucrhout  the  coun- 
try and  they  are  brought  into  contact 
with  possible  buyers  from  all  sections. 

Ever  since  the  farm  was  established 
In  Kansas  annual  pilgrimages  have  been 
made  to  fairs  and  other  exhibitions  in 


all  j)arts  of  the  Southwest.  When  the 
Robisons  have  exhibits  at  the  [)rincipal 
shows  in  New  York,  Chicatro  or  St. 
Louis  they  do  so  to  show  EasterntTs 
what  Kansas  is  able  to  produce  in  the 
fine  stock  line,  not  to  get  any  special 
business  in  the  matter  of  .sales.  The 
field  in  those  sections  is  covered  with 
other  Perchcron  breeders  and  they 
would  probably  be  unable  to  compete 
with  them  even  if  they  were  able  to 
handle  more  business  than  they  have  in 
the  Southwest.  But  when  the  Robison 
stock  is  placed  on  exhibit  in  their  own 
section  they  go  after  the  business. 

During  the  season  of  1907  the  Robi- 
son horses  were  placed  upon  exhibition 
at  the  state  fairs  of  Kansas,  ^Missouri,  ! 
Oklahoma  and  Colorado.  At  each  of  j 
these  state  fairs  their  herds  took  more 
prizes  than  any  other  horse  display. 
Their  stock  has  been  on  exhibition  also 
at  most  of  the  smaller  county  fairs 
throughout  the  four  states. 

In  the  trophy  room  at  the  Robison 
ranch  they  have  a  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  silver  cups,  gold  medals,  rib- 
bons and  prizes  of  many  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions. There  are  fourteen  silver 
cups  and  more  than  sixty  gold  medals 
in  the  lot.  Many  of  them  bearing  the 
seals  of  the  greatest  world  fairs  ever 
held  and  others  from  national  shows  in 
foreign  countries. 

At  the  Arizona  territorial  fair  held 
in  190S,  a  Robison  herd,  consisting  of 
a  stallion  and  ten  mares,  owned  by 
Colonel  Green,  of  the  Turkey  Track  Cat- 
tle Company,  won  every  prize  with  one 
exception,  in  the  horse  division.  Other 
herds  put  out  by  the  Robisons  did  almost 
equally  well.  Horses  owned  and  sold 
by  the  Robisons  were  exhibited  at  ten 
different  state  fairs  last  fall. 

The  management  of  the  farm  is  a 
great  institution  and  it  takes  nearly 
half  a  hundred  men  constantly  em- 
ployed to  take  care  of  the  stock  and  the 
11,000  acres  of  land  composing  the 
ranch.  During  harvest  time  the  num- 
ber is  increased  several  score  as  the 
2.000  acres  of  corn  must  be  cultivated 
and  gathered  and  over  2,000  acres  of  al- 
falfa must  be  cut  from  two  to  four  times 
a  year  and  stacked  or  mowed  away 
to  await  the  next  winter's  feeding. 


The  Whitewater  Falls  on  the  Robison  Ranch. 


A  new  horse  barn  has  just  been 
completed  at  the  ranch.  It  is  a  model 
of  its  kind  and  the  most  modern  archi- 
tects could  devise.  It  houses  fifty 
horses.  The  stalls  are  finished  in  solid 
oak.  The  floor  is  composed  of  con- 
crete and  cement  with  an  upper  cov- 
ering of  boards  in  the  stalls.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  for  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  animals.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  natural  light  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  heating  the  barn 
by  a  hot  air  furnace  in  exceedingly 
cold  weather.  At  nights  the  barns  are 
all  illuminated  with  acetylene  aas.  A 
special  blacksmith  is  employed  at  the 
ranch,  his  business  being  to  keep  the 
horses  shod  and  a  veterinary  surgeon 
makes  tlie  farm  his  headquarters. 

The  farm  house  in  which  'Mr.  Robi- 
son makes  his  home  is  as  modern  as  any 
home  in  any  Kansas  city.  The  culinary 


department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Robison  and  all  prospective  buy- 
ers and  visitors  are  expected  to  remain 
for  at  least  one  meal.  This  is  a  pleas- 
ing feature  of  ■NIr.  Robison 's  entertain- 
ment and  has  made  his  ranch  one  of 
the  most  popular  calling  places  in  the 
country.  "How  many  for  dinner  to- 
day?" is  a  much  used  question  pro- 
pounded by  the  head  cook. 

In  his  office,  equipped  with  furni- 
ture which  Avould  do  credit  to  a  banker, 
^Fr.  Robison  has  all  of  the  facilities 
for  handling  the  business  of  his  farm. 

Ho  has  a  complete  telephone  system 
connecting  all  corners  of  the  ranch  and 
many  of  the  neighboring  farmers.  He 
also  has  the  country  lines  and  long  dis- 
tance phones,  by  means  of  which  he 
is  able  to  get  into  communication  with 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  location  of  the  farm  is  ideal^ 
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the  barns  and  lioiisos  boinLC  situated 
within  a  stoiu's  throw  of  the  White- 
water Kiver,  just  above  the  falls.  These 
falls  are  among  the  most  scenic  in  Kan- 
sas. 

The  farm  is  surrounded  hy  well 
kept  and  neatly  trimmed  hedujes,  bar- 
bed wire  fences  bein^^  tabooed  on  ac- 


count of  the  danj^er  of  scarrint^  the 
liorsf.'S. 

Mr.  Robison  is  a  tyi>ical  Kansan  and 
looks  it.  lie  is  proud  of  his  state  and 
of  his  business.  He  likes  to  see  it  ^row. 
He  is  independently  wealthy,  but  con- 
tinues to  raise  fine  horses  because  he 
loves  them. 


BY  THEODORE  LINDBERG 
Music  Exlitor 


A SIGNIFICANT  fact  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  progress 
in  Kansas  was  the  reorganization 
of  the  State  Music  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, which  took  place  in  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas, December  29  and  30,  19CS 

An  organization  of  this  kind  existed 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  was 
discontinued.  That  the  music  teachers 
of  Kansas  are  now  ready  to  support  a 
state  organization  is  assured  through 
the  loyal  support  of  the  leading  teach- 
ers throughout  the  state.  An  associa- 
tion was  effected  when  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Charles  Davis 
Carter,  Wichita,  president;  Theodore 
Lindberg,  Wichita,  secretary ;  Reno  B. 
Myers.  Wichita,  treasurer.  Executive 
Committee:  S.  W.  Van  Deman,  Pratt, 
chairman;  B.  S.  Hoagland,  Hutchin- 
son; W.  R.  McCutchan,  Baldwin.  Pro- 
gram Committee:  Rafael  Navas,  Wich- 
ita, chairman;  Samuel  Thorstenberg, 
Lindsborg;  O.  P.  Barbour,  Winfield. 
Auditing  Committee:  E.  M.  Druley, 
Arkansas  City;  Mrs.  Marv  Tichenor, 
Wellington,  :Mrs.  C.  C.  Stanley,  Wich- 
ita, vice-presidents  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president. 

The  purpose  of  this  association  as 
set  forth  in  the  constitution  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  o])ject  of  this  association  shall  be 
to  promote  the  ?:reatest  possible  uniformity 
of  action  among  the  teachers  of  the  state, 
In  using  the  best  system  of  musical  train- 
ing.   It  shall  also  be  the  purpose  of  the 


association  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  all 
teachers  in  gaining  the  greatest  possible 
proficiency  as  instructors,  in  using  only 
music  of  artistic  value  and  of  real  educa- 
tional worth. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  associa- 
tion as  a  body  to  educate  the  public  to 
appreciate  the  proper  and  effective  study 
of  music  as  a  great  educational  factor,  and 
to  obtain  when  necessary  such  legislation, 
in  this  state  as  shall  benerit  the  musical 
profession,  and  to  promote  fraternal  and 
agreeable  social  relations. 

Charles  Davis  Carter,  president  of 
the  association,  is  a  native  of  Xew^ 
York,  where  he  received  his  early  edu- 
cation ;  later  he  finished  a  course  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and  subse- 
quently received  the  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation from  the  Munich  Conservatory, 
after  which  he  spent  several  years  in 
special  study  with  some  of  the  great- 
est masters  in  Paris  and  London.  In 
1887  Mr.  Carter  returned  to  America, 
and  established  what  is  known  as  the 
Pittsburg  Conservatory  of  ]\Iusical  Art, 
of  Avhich  institution  he  was  the  director 
for  fourteen  years.  In  1892.  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Music  Teachers  Association,  and 
in  1901,  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
vice-president  of  the  national  associa- 
tion. From  season'  1903-1906  we  again 
find  him  in  Germany,  when  he  chose 
Weimar  as  headquarters,  where  he  ac- 
cepted advanced  students  in  artistic 
sinking  and  interpretation.  In  1907 
IMr.  Carter  accepted  a  position  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  voice  department  of  The 
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Wichita  Collo^'c  of  Miisio,  Wichita, 
Kansas. 

We  take  j)leasuro  in  ^'iving  to  our 
readers  the  oi)enin«^  address  in  part 
delivered  by  (^'liarlcs  Davis  Carter, 
president  of  the  Kansas  State  ^lusic 
Teachers  Association,  before  tliis  body 
in  convention  at  l^hil harmony  Hall, 
Wichita,  Kansas,  December  2!)  and  30, 
1908. 


CHARLES  DAVIS  CARTER 
President  Kansas  Music   Teachers'  As- 
sociation. 


Fellow  Teachers:  This  association 
has  for  its  principal  object  the  promo- 
tion of  honest  teaching  of  this  beauti- 
ful, commonly  termed,  divine  art  of 
music.  It  is  claimed  that  our  ability 
in  music  is  the  only  accomplishment 
that  we  can  take  to  heaven  with  us.  If 
then,  we  are  preparing  for  the  greatest 
possible  proficiency  in  our  beloved  art 
for  use  in  the  next  world,  as  w^ell  as 
during  our  sojourn  here,  does  it  not 
behoove  us  to  be  honest  with  ourselves 
as  well  as  toward  those  entrusted  to 
our  guidance? 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  spent 
in  this  delightful  field  of  endeavor — 


llie  teaching  of  music — I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  education 
that  is  so  negh;cted  and  in  which  there  i 
is  so  much  imposition  and  di.shonesty 
practiced,  often  unconsciously,  as  in 
teaching  the  art  of  music.    It  requires 
years     of  experience   in   teacliing  to 
reach  the  point  where  we  are  able  to 
employ  unprejudiced  judgment  in  sur- 
veying  this   field   of   education.  At 
first  we  are  guided  and  influenced, 
often  prejudiced,  by  the  training  and 
instruction  we  have  received  ourselves 
in  early  life.    Often  this  instruction 
has  been  faulty;  and  many  teachers 
are  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to 
think  or  judge  independently.    They  |- 
never  emerge  from  the  influences  and 
tradition  of  their  student  days;  unless  j 
they  happen  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  • 
fall  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  I 
an  organization  such  as  ours,  where  the 
thoughtful   discussion   of   matters  of 
vital  importance,  by  the  best  artists 
and  teachers  of  the  state,  tends  to  de- 
velop proper  appreciation  of  many  de-  ■ 
tails  of  artistic  and  successful  train-  I 
ing  in  the  art  of  music,  that  otherwise  | 
would  be  neglected  or  overlooked. 

''There  is  no  excuse  for  superficial 
training  in  the  art  of  music — and  there 
should  be  no  field  of  action  for  the 
superficial  teacher.  If  all  music  teach- 
ers were  thorough,  honest  and  effect- 
ive, the  public  would  soon  recognize  j 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  no  en-  | 
couragement  to  the  incapable  teacher.  i 
I  believe  every  teacher  incapable,  who  | 
is  ignorant  himself  in  regard  to  what  j 
constitutes  the  best  way  to  take  up  the 
study  of  music,  or  knowing  it  himself, 
allows  his  pupil  to  study  in  a  desultory, 
superficial  way,  even  though  that  way 
may  be  the  popular  one.  *  *  ^ 

''The  old-fashioned  method  of  trying 
to  teach  pupils  technique  and  style  in 
playing  and  singing^  without  instruc-  : 
tion  in  musical  theory — that  is,  train- 
ing in  sight  reading,  rhythm,  ear- 
training  and  harmony — is  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete. 

"I  believe  that  this  association  will 
not  only  become  a  great  power  for 
good  in  the  state,  but  will  extend  a 
worthy  artistic  influence  throughout 
the  land.'* 


/ 
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BY  MAX  FLETCHER 


WITJl  the  best  birds  in  Kansas  and 
the  entire  Southwest  on  disi>hiy, 
the  twentieth  annual  show  of  the 
Kansas  State  Poultry  Association  was 
held  at  Newton,  Kansas,  January  4  to  9. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  entries 
were  placed,  comprising  some  of  the 
classiest  fowls  in  the  country.  The 
interest  manifested  in  the  institution 
was  encouraging  and  the  fanciers  de- 
clared it  to  be  one  of  the  best  poultry 
shows  ever  held  in  the  state. 

The  state  poultry  show  is  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  all  local  shows  held 
previously  during  the  season.  There 
are  several  poultry  associations 
throughout  the  state  and  the  exhibi- 
tions under  the  supervisio?!  of  the 
minor  organizations  are  held  before 
the  final  big  state  show.  The  prize 
winners  and  the  best  stock,  judged  at 
the  smaller  shows,  are  taken  to  the 
state  meet.  Of  course,  there  are  breed- 
ers from  outside  the  state  and  birds 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  en- 
tered. The  greater  number  of  the  out- 
side exhibitors  makes  the  poultry  busi- 
ness a  specialty  and  sell  much  of  their 
stock  at  the  shows,  as  well  as  compete 
for  the  prizes.  The  competition  is  keen 
at  the  state  show  and  it  takes  a  good 
bird  to  get  a  score  and  a  ribbon 

Three  years  ago  the  state  legislature 
appropriated  $1,000  towards  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  state  show.  This 
amount  is  far  from  adequate  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  meet  and  the  prize 
money  offered,  but  it  aids  materially 
in  making  the  show  a  success.  The  cash 
prizes  alone  amount  to  more  than  this 
amount.  The  entry  fees  and  door  ad- 
niissions  are  expected  to  overcome  the 
deficit. 

The  state  poultry  show  has  been 
growing  constantly  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  the  number  of  entries 
at  the  Newton  exposition  was  consid- 
erably below  that  of  former  shows. 
Some  of  the  poultry  men  explained  this 
condition  by  the  "fact  that  after  last 


year's  meeting  the  a.ssociation  had 
doubled  the  entry  fee  and  many  of  the 
members  declared  the  fifty  cent  rate 
is  excessive  and  failed  to  enter  their 
stock  on  this  account.  While  the  birds 
of  tlie  mediocre  and  lower  classes  were 
eliminated  and  the  show  was  made 
classier  and  smaller,  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  expressed  them- 
selves in  favor  of  again  placing  the 
entry  fee  at  the  old  standard  and  en- 
couraging more  entries. 

A  poultry  show^  offers  to  the  various 
chicken  breeders  an  opportunity  to 
display  their  fads — for  fine  chicken 
raising  is  largely  a  fad,  to  sell  stock  to 
others  who  wish  to  take  up  the  fad  and 
to  see  what  the  other  faddists  have  to 
offer.  Fine  poultry  raisers,  probably 
will  resent  the  statement  that  their  bus- 
iness is  a  fad,  but  ask  ten  chicken  fan- 
ciers "why  they  are  in  the  business 
and  nine  of  them  will  confess  to  you 
that  he  follows  it  as  a  pastime,  or  after 
having  started  in  the  business,  found 
the  recompense  enough  in  supplying 
others,  that  he  made  it  a  specialty. 
Some  of  the  fanciers  take  a  delight  in 
raising  big  chickens,  some  little  ones, 
some  with  a  rose  comb  and  some  with 
feathers  on  their  legs.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  freak  propensity  of  the  in- 
dividual chicken  raiser. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  develop- 
ments in  the  chicken  breeds  as  with 
horses,  cattle  or  hogs.  Some  of  the 
breeders  have  been  able  to  produce  stock 
which  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the  aver- 
age, others  will  produce  more  meat. 
But  taken  as  a  whole,  there  probably 
is  more  of  the  fantastic  in  the  chicken 
raising  business  than  in  any  other  live 
stock  industry. 

Fine  chicken  breeding,  it  is  said,  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  employ- 
ments. A  fancier  wishing  to  develop  a 
very  large  bird  will  select  the  largest 
of  the  brood  and,  constantly  eliminat- 
ing the  smaller  birds,  will  soon  have 
some  specimens  near  the  ideal.  After 
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oacli  hatching'  tin*  smaller  birds  are 
disposed  of  and  only  the  lar^n'r  and 
Iieartier  ones  are  retained  for  breed- 
ing' purposes.  This  priK'Oss  is  continued 
year  after  year  jind.  eventually,  a  mon- 
ster chieken  nuiy  be  protlueed. 
'  Other  fanciers  may  take  the  same 
breed  and,  ehoosini^  the  smaller  stock, 
breed  the  other  way.  They  ai'e  l)red 
late  in  the  season,  stunted  and  their 
j^rowth  hindered  in  many  ways.  After 
a  time  they  naturally  produce  snudi 
stock  and  there 
IS  presented  the 
interestino-  spec- 
tacle of  tiny 
birds  wei^^hinu- 
not  more  than 
a  few  ounces 
and  i  m  mense 
fowls  weighinii- 
several  x^ounds 
and,  all  origi- 
n  a  1 1  y  of  the 
same  stock.  The 
chickens  m  a  y 
look  alike,  have 
the  same  gen- 
era 1  f  e  a  tures 
and  yet  be 
-totally  opposite 
in  the  matter  of 
size, 

11.  M.  Palmer, 
of  Florence, 
had  on  exhibi- 
tion some  l)lack 
and  white  Lang- 
shans.  A  ^few 
years  ago  Mr. 
Palmer  was  a 
railroad  m  a  n 
and  1-  a  i  s  e  d 
c  h  ic  k  ens  as  a 
side  line.  He  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  developing  the  Langshans 
and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  he  has 
given  up  railroading  and  devotes  all 
of  his  time  to  raising  big  chickens.  A 
massive  black  rooster  heads  the  Palmer 
flock.  Tie  is  nearly  two  feet  high  and 
weighs  as  much  as  a  good  sized  turkey. 
This  bird  is  named  William  Howard 
Taft,  He  has  a  full  brother  named  AVil- 
liam  Jennings  Bryan. 

Other  fanciers  may  take  a  pride  in 


"\villia:m  h.  taft," 

Mammoth  Black  Lansjshan,   on  Exhibition 
State  Poultry  Show. 


developiiiL'  a  bird  with  a  roHC  comb. 
Tlu'se  breeders  claim  th«?ir  sinck  is  prac- 
lical  and  valua!)le  because  a  rose  cond> 
is  less  apt  to  freeze  than  sini^le  c<,iub. 
Aft(tr  a  (!hiek<'!i  suffers  its  comb  to  be 
frozen  it  loses  its  vitality,  becomes 
worthless  and  gen<*rally  dies  soon  after- 
wards. Th(»  rose  comb  came  oriirinally 
from  a  freak  cliicken  which  possessed 
a  su'Tji'estion  of  that  kind  of  a  cond). 
It  would  be  separated  from  the  remain- 
dej-  of  the  flock,  and  the  succeeding 

stock  resultant 
from  the  breed- 
i  n  g  which 
s  h  o  w  e  d  evi- 
dence of  the 
rose  comb 
would  also  be 
separated  a  n  d 
bred  again, 
while  the  others 
would  be  killed 
or  disposed  of 
in  other  ways. 
After  several 
generations  of 
this  method  of 
handling,  a  ful- 
ly d  e  V  eloped 
rose  comb 
would  be  the 
natural  heritage 
of  the  stock. 

At  the  state 
s  h  o  w  G.  W. 
Lightner  of  St. 
John,  exhibited 
some  rose  comb 
Plymouth 
Rocks.  Rose 
combs  are  not 
frequent  among 
this  breed  of 
chickens  and  ^Ir.  Lightner 's  experi- 
ments along  this  line  aroused  consider- 
able interest.  Heretofore  this  feature 
has  been  developed  principally  among 
the  fancy  breeds,  but  there  probably 
is  no  reason  why  a  Plymouth  Rock 
should  not  have  a  rose  'comb  as  well 
as  any  other  breed. 

Other  qualities  bred  for  among  the 
fanciers  are  feathers,  form,  meat,  lay- 
ing and  other  distinctions.  The  Leg- 
horn, which  is  a  breed  of  verv  small  and 
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Ji«rht  cliic'Uoiis,  is  prohahl y  one  of  Uie 
jMost  prolific  layers  on  tiio  marker,  but 
tlii'y  are  poor  meat  fowls.  On  the 
otlier  hand  the  lar«;er  breed  of  chickens 
whicli  produce  many  i)ounds  of  meat, 
•ri'nerally  are  [)oor  layers.  The  ordi- 
nary l*i\'mouth  Iiock  l)reed  has  been 
<leveloped  for  the  [)urpose  of  sui)plyiug 
both  of  these  tlesiral)le  ({ualities,  in  tliat 
lliey  are  fairly  g:ood  layers  and  fairly 
<^n)od  for  butchering  purposes.  They  do 
iiot  excel  in  either  department,  how- 
-ever,  but  find  a  good  field  in  general 
j)urpose  (jualities. 

Cliickens  are  judged  at  the  state  show 
according  to  the  standard  promulgated 
by  the  National  Poultry  Association. 
The  general  symmetry,  weight,  feathers 
^nd  general  development  of  each  por- 
tion of  the  body  are  considered  when 
the  scores  are  made.  An  extra  good 
bird  may  average  97  per  cent  and  a 
I'owl  must  score  at  least  90  j)er  cent  to 
be  eligible  to  first  money. 

One  of  the  largest  displays  at  the 
^?tate  show  was  that  of  0.  II.  Crow,  of 
Hutchinson.  Mr.  Crow  had  two  hun- 
•ilred  and  thirty  birds  of  various  breeds. 
The  exhibit  occupied  a  prominent  part 
of  the  show  and  caused  much  favorable 
•comment. 

George  Davis,  of  Valley  Center,  had 
the  largest  display  of  any  single  va- 
riety.  jMr.  Davis  makes  a  specialty  of 
AVhite  Rocks  and  had  one  of  the  most 
interesting  displays  in  the  show. 

W.  W.  Borders^  of  Wichita,  with  his 
•display  of  Buff  Orphingtons,  carried 
off  liis  share  of  the  first  prizes.  Thirty 
•of  the  birds  were  shown.  One  of  the 
pullets  of  the  lot  scored  96  per  cent, 
wliich  is  unusually  high.  The  Borders 
exhibit  caused  considerable  connnent 
and,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  finest  of 
that  variety  which  was  ever  shown 
at  the  state  show. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  birds  at  a 
eliiel  \en  show  and  varietv  is  sufficientlv 
in  evidence  to  satisfy  most  chicken 
lanciers.  ]\Iany  persons,  however,  pass- 
luir  through  a  chicken  exhibit  mereh' 
irbnu'e  at  the  various  breeds  and  are 
unable  to  distinguish  much  difference 
except  in  size  and  color.  Not  being 
•<'xperts  they,  natui'ally,  are  unable  to 


draw  the  line  closely  and  appre-ciate  the 
various  distinctions  in  breL'd. 

A  straight  (diifdvcn  sliow  might  not 
interest  a  majority  of  the  patron.s.  They 
demand  s(nnethirig  uinisual.  Without 
Ihis  there  is  something  lacking  which  is 
vital  to  hold  the  att^Mition  of  tlie  i)eo{)le. 
To  create  general  interest  the  exhilnt 
of  K.  C.  lieck,  of  Nickerson,  Kansas, 
comes  in  most  opportunely.  Air.  li«^ck 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  bird  rai.sers 
of  the  West  and  his  animals  and  fowls 
are  known  all  over  the  country.  His 
exhibit  at  the  show  was  most  unitjue. 
lie  has  among  his  collection,  fowls  from 
every  nook  and-  corner  of  the  world. 
Alany  of  these  which  he  now  has  in 
stock  were  imported,  but  many  others 
were  raised  on  his  farm  in  Reno  County. 
In  addition  to  his  Inrds  he  has  wild 
animals  of  every  description  and  sup- 
plies zoological  gardens  and  private 
forests  all  over  the  country-. 

Among  the  birds  shown  by  ]Mr.  Beck 
were  some  Brent's  Bernicle  geese  from 
the  southern  coast  of  South  America, 
^Mandarin  ducks,  a  sacred  bird  of  China. 
Silver  pheasant,  a  native  of  ]\Ianchuria. 
China,  English  Ring  Neck  pheasant, 
also  a  native  of  China.  This  latter 
named  pheasant  is  a  prolific  breeder  in 
this  country  and  Mr.  Beck  recently  sold 
several  hundred  pairs  to  the  state  of 
Kansas  for  general  distribution  by  the 
game  warden.  The  Lady  Amherst 
pheasant  attracted  no  little  attention. 
This  bird  is  a  native  of  Thibet  where 
it  is  called  the  ''flower  bird."  The 
tail  of  this  fowl  is  nearly  three  feet  in 
length  and  the  plumage,  when  spread 
out,  resembles  old  lace.  The  Golden 
pleasant  completed  this  very  interest- 
ing display.  This  bird  is  known  as 
the  king  of  all  pheasants  and  is  of  a 
brilliant  golden  color.  It  is  a  native  of 
southern  China.  Demisoole  crane,  Jap- 
anese Silkies,  Nile  geese.  Prairie  eagles 
were  also  among  ]\Ir.  Beck's  exhibit. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest 
chicken  raising  country  in  the  world. 
The  state  show  offers  encouragement  to 
(he  l)reeders  to  continue  to  better  their 
stock  and  year  by  year  the  Kansas 
breeders  are  taking  rank  with  those 
of  the  Eastern  states. 


BY  DAVID  D.  LEAHY 


FROM  the  mournin-  walls  of  ''The 
Copchirid"  conic  many  memories  of 
the  loug  ago.  No  other  hotel  in 
Kansas — nor  inn,  nor  tavern,  nor  hos- 
pice of  any  sort — holds  fair  equality 
with  it  in  the  respect  of  writable  recol- 
lections. But  to  connect  it  tangibl}' 
with  history-making  factors — as  some 
have  attempted  to  do — is  an  illicit 
transaction  of  the  imagination  that  can 
find  no  favor  with  the  hierarchy  of  ac- 
curacy' which  stands  sentinel  over  these 
pages. 

''The  Copeland"  belongs  to  romance 
— and  to  romance  alone — save  and  ex- 
cept those  last  few  hours  of  its  cor- 
poreal presence  when  the  conflngration 
of  January  ate  it  dowTi  to  a  bare  skele- 
ton of  brick  and  mortar. 

If  Ingalls  were  alive,  and  the  vagrant 
memories  of  "Copeland  County"  should 
invoke  his  pen  to  reminiscential  duty 
■ — as  we  imagine  they  might — he  would 
give  us  a  prose  picture  of  its  career  that 
would  be  worth  reading.  He  would  be 
quite  certain  to  inform  us  that  it  was 
a  "House  of  Political  Vicissitudes" 
or  to  describe  it  in  such  other  fashion 
as  to  indicate  to  us  the  attractive  force 
that  drew  to  it — from  all  sections  of 
the  state — the  remarkably  unique  pat- 
ronage upon  which  its  prosperity  was 
founded  and  through  which  its  name 
and  fame  were  blazoned  throughout 
a  commonwealth  opulent  in  wddeness 
and  distances  and  farawayness. 

No  crashing  trunks  of  commerce  ever 
racked  the  nerves  of  a  "Copeland  Coun- 
ty" inhabitant.  No  vulgar  cry  of  huck- 
stering trade  ever  marred  the  conso- 
nance of  its  famous  Santa  Fe  whispers. 
No  ear-ringed  dago  ever  dared  to  tune 
his  harp  before  its  door  or  jar  the  sober 
converse  of  our  men  of  state  with  alien 
gibberish.  It  was  a  sane  and  orderly 
hostelry  where  every  guest,  be  he  high 
or  low  was  (riven  ample  latitude  to  con- 
sider himself  seriously — whether  others 
did  or  didn't. 

**The  Copeland"  was  not  in  the  frigid 
zone  nor  yet  fully  in  the  temperate. 


Jt  was  a  sort  of  a  social  South  Diikota 
where  the  average  atmosi)liere  was  gen- 
ial enough,  but  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes  to  boreal  conditions. 
For  instance,  when  the  late  lamented 
Dan  Anthony'  happened  to  got  into  the 
orbit  of  his  cousin  George,  in  tlie  lobby, 
mitts  and  overcoats  became  the  fashion. 
Water  pipes  needed  to  be  looke  I  after 
when  a  con-;] unction  of  such  stars  as 
IMajor  Joseph  Hudson  and  Cassius  G. 
Foster  eventuated.  A  wise  lantUord 
would  cover  his  oleanders  while  Ingalls 
was  effecting  a  transit  throuirli  the 
meridian  occupied  by  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Horton.  Every  now  and  then  a 
guest  felt  the  presence  of  some  baromet- 
]*ical  prenomenon  which  his  poor  head 
could  not  account  for,  but  such  veteran 
guests  as  "Farmer"  Smith  and  Dick 
Blue  and  Lew  Hanback  understood  the 
currents  better  than  average  weather 
prophets.  I  have  myself  seen  the  In- 
dian summer  of  Cyrus  Leland's  normal 
soul  cloud  up  with  turbulent  haste,  like 
a  Barber  County  horizon  during  cyclone 
season,  when  Charlie  Curtis  came  to 
this  famous  wigwam  to  make  medicine 
and  to  take  an  inventory  of  some  de- 
sirable scalps.  I  have  seen  ]Mort  Albaugh 
side-step  into  the  elevator  like  a  wise 
old  groundhog  when  the  shadow  of  Tom 
Kelly  was  cast  athwart  the  well  worn 
threshold.  • 

No  cad,  nor  snob  nor  bum  ever  found 
the  climate  of  '"The  Copeland"  extra 
genial.  Capital  aristocracy  and  the  ca- 
naille avoided  it  alike.  Its  patronage  was 
middle-class  and  provencial:  and.  being 
political,  it  was  essentially  democratic. 

Although  its  guests  met  upon  the 
level  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  would  always  part  upon  the 
square,  for  its  secret  annals  tell  us  of 
many  near-violent  ruptures,  and  cold 
shoulders  and  rebuffs,  and  unrequited 
friendships,  and  double-crossin£rs,  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  upset  personal 
or  factional  treaties  and  marred  the  har- 
mony of  party  organization.  But  this 
was  matter  for  the  concern  of  the  Dick 
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Hhies  and  the  Jim  Simpsons  and  the 
Kalph  Jiurtons  and  tlio  Jiill  IIi'j:<_rins<.'s, 
and  l''a(lers  and  ('af)tains  of  that  chiss. 
Only  tlic  echoes  of  tliese  clashes  reached 
the  outer  i,'nards  and  the  sub-lieuten- 
ants, and  the  satellites.  The  downstaii-s 
meteorites  knew  nothins?  of  them  and 
milled  about,  in  the  pro-inau<ruration 
mob,  or  in  a  convention  throne?  in  a 
boon  companionship  which  often  ended 
with  the  friends  of  the  morninjc:  cut- 
tini:^  one  another's  political  throats  be- 
fore dark. 

In  the  realm  of  serio-comic  acting 
a  *'Copeland  County"  mob  had  a  uni- 


COPELAND  GORDON 
Owner  Copeland  Hotel 

formity  and  a  universality  of  genius 
tliat  was  amazins:.  I  have  never  seen 
a  unit  in  it  that  did  sincerely  believe,  oi- 
successfully  pretend,  that  he  was  a  fac- 
t^>r  in  the  business  at  hand.  He  usually 
<lid  nothing:  but  eat  and  sleep  and  talk, 
and  yet,  he  went  home  believino-  that 
some  word  spoken  by  him,  or  sugges- 
tion made,  had  influenced  the  entire 
proceedings  and  brought  al)out  the  re- 
sults achieved.  A  round  half  dozen  of 
the  most  luminous  fi^-ures  in  the  history 
^'f  ancient  and  modern  argumentation 
could  not  convince  him  that  the  very 


tiling  that  was  done  had  been  predes- 
tined at  the  *'Bloss(Ha  House"  at  Kan- 
sas (Jity  six  or  eight  weeks  before. 

After  all,  the  men  who  made  "The 
(Jojxiland"  interestini;  were  not  the  Cy 
Lelands  and  the  Ben  Simpsons  and  the 
George  Pecks  but  the  Andy  Whites  and 
the  Bob  Painters  and  the  Frank  Grimses 
and  the  Tod  Cannons  and  the  ''Under- 
flow" \Vat.sons  and  the  Bill  Beazlys 
and  the  Jim  Ganos.  They  were  the 
"iioman  citizens"  in  the  play  of  Caesar 
and  I^rutus  and  Cassius  and  young 
Augustus  and  Anthony  and  Ca.sca. 
These  heroes  of  the  background  were 
good  fellows — God  bless  them — and  for 
the  sake  of  universal  good  humor  I 
hope  and  trust  that  their  tribe  will  in- 
crease and  multiply  with  the  years  until 
they  will  fill  a  good  part  of  this  particu- 
lar section  of  the  convex  world.  Manv 
men  of  lesser  fame,  and  poorer  grace, 
had  chips  in  ''The  Copeland"  game; 
and  this  can  be  said  in  truth  that  no 
climate  on  earth  equalled  it  as  a  resort 
for  a  chronic  case  of  four-flushing. 

Since  the  foundation  of  "The  Coi^e- 
land"  it  has  been  not  only  a  political 
but  also  a  partisan  hotel.  It  was  the 
only  "modern"  house  of  the  capital 
about  the  time  the  Republican  party, 
some  twenty  odd  years  ago,  entered  the 
perihelion  of  its  ascendency  in  Kansas. 
On  account  of  its  adjacency  to  the  capi- 
tol  it  naturally  enough  became  the 
home  of  the  governors.  This,  of  course, 
made  it  headquarters  for  the  politi- 
cians, and  they,  in  turn,  attracted  the 
provincial  leaders.  In  the  late  eighties 
no  name  could  get  honorable  mention, 
in  connection  with  state  affairs  or  con- 
structive politics,  in  the  newspapers, 
unless  it  first  appeared  in  the  register 
of  "The  Copeland,"  and  as  this  was  a 
period  when  the  fictitious  value  of  a 
"state  reputation"  appeared  to  be  real, 
no  bright  fellow  could  or  would  be- 
grudge a  few  dollars  a  day.  and  tips, 
in  the  face  of  such  prospective  adver- 
tising returns. 

"When  the  Republicans  were  shoved 
around  to  the  aphelion  of  the  orbit,  a 
long-looking  few  years  of  a  dark  age 
fell  upon  "The  Copeland;"  for  Popu- 
lism was  vindictive  as  well  as  suspi- 
cious .  It  became  to  the  7iew  champions 
of  the  people  what  the  Bastile  was  to 


the  canaille  of  the  street  St,  Antoine,  or 
what  Moro  Castle  became  to  the  emanci- 
pated Cuban.  No  Union  soldier  ever 
hated  the  four  walls  of  Libby  Prison  as 
did  the  Populists  hate  this  really  respec- 
table house  of  public  accomodation.  In 
vain  did  its  proprietor  tempt  the  palate 
of  the  new  movement  with  choicest 
sirloins  and  porterhouses.  They  filed 
past  his  place  in  platoons  and  battalions 
to  the  "Dutton  House,''  where  they 
found  no  embarrassment  in  such  table 
improprieties  as  drinkin":  hot  coffee 
from  their  saucers,  and.  no  necessity  for 
a  knowledge  the  lanuuag'e  of  Chauteau- 
briand  or  Rochfoucauld  in  order  to 
have  set  before  them  a  healthy  man's 
idea  of  a  good  mess  of  cabbage  or  a 
decent  ration  of  home  made  sausage. 

For  an  erring  or  curious  brother  to 
be  seen  about  "The  Copeland"  in  '92 
or  '93  was  equivalent  to  a  confession 
of  treason  against  the  state,  and.  for 
one  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  was  to  carry  tlu"'  brand  of  bood- 
ler  written  across  liis  forehead  for  life 
and  to  have  the  blood  of  his  children 
tainted  for  three  generations  after  his 
death.  If  prejudice  had  tlie  canacity 
to  reason,  or  to  inquirp,  it  would  have 
found  tliat  the  owning  landlord  of  "The 
Copeland"  did  not  know  as  mucli  about 


the  strategic  plans  or  ])urposes  of  the 
''fixers"  which  his  roof  sheltered  as 
Napoleon's  coachman  knew  about  the 
operations  of  his  master's  mind:  for  be 
it  known  now.  and  forevermore.  that 
the  venerable  "Cope"  Gordon — as  his 
few  familiars  call  him — doesn't  go  any 
farther  in  politics  than  to  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket,  and  to  give  himself  the 
occasional  pleasure  of  anathematizinir 
a  bunch  of  Border  Ruffians  which.  I 
believe,  took  a  fcAv  shots  at  him  during 
the  pro-slaverv  conflict  that  anteceded 
the  Civil  Warl 

]\rr.  Gordon  is.  himself,  a  contradic- 
tion of  everything  every  romancist  and 
novelist  and  historian  and  poet  and  art- 
ist has  ever  written  or  printed  or 
painted  descriptive  or  illustrative  of 
the  manners  and  habits  of  a  tavern 
keeper.  He  has  never  yet  given  to  the 
world  a  visible  exhibition  of  emotion 
over  the  arrival  or  the  departure  of  a 
guest.  You  can  never  tell  if  he  rejoices 
at  your  coming  or  mourns  at  your  go- 
ing— if  you  pay  your  bill.  He  gives  you 
value  received  for  everything'  save 
your  efforts  to  penetrate  to  his  heart  in 
seareli  of  his  real  feelings  and  senti- 
nu^nts  al)out  yourself,  in  person,  and 
]>oliticians,  in  general.  AVhen  he  headed 
towards  me  as  I  sat  jn  an  easy  chair 
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View  of  The  Copeland  Hotel  During-  the  Fire. 


before  his  cozy  fireplace,  as  he  often 
(lid,  I  nevei'  was  able  to  absolutely  de- 
termine off  hand,  or  before  hand, 
whether  he  intended  to  eject  me  as  an 
unornamental  loafer  or  to  add  another 
hick(>ry  1o<j:  to  the  blaze  for  my  jjireater 
eheer  and  comfort.  For  long"  years  I 
have  known  him  and  he  has  never  yet, 
save  in  one  isolated  ease,  given  me 
any  evidence  that  I  had  his  regard. 
This  was  when  he  dug'  up  his  famous 
bottle  and  called  my  attention  to  its 
<'ontents — a  bio*  stone  that  was  taken. 
I  believe  from  his  gall-duct,  during  an 
operation  in  which  we  all  feared  for  his 
lil'«\  1  have  since  been  informed  that 
this  is  a  fine  way  he  has  of  expressing 
I'is  warmest  ]XM'sonal  friendship. 

Kvery  idealist  makes  the  inn-keeper 
a  man  of  infinite  humo!'.  T  can't  do 
lliat  wltli  Colonel  Gordon.  lie  was  but 
'}  pbiin.  blunt,  honest,  easy  man,  who 
it  1h'  liad  any  extraordinary  love  for 
liis  iriends,  as  we  imagine  he  sometimes 
did.  he  studiously  avoided  exploiting  the 
ta<*t,  or  para<ling  the  virtue  to  objec- 
♦i'Miable  extent.  Although  the  hotel  was 
'<«in\vn     far  :md 


ly  few  knew  anything  about  its  land- 
lord, and  I  defy  the  most  famous  re- 
conteur  in  the  state  to  quote  anything 
from  his  lips  in  the  shape  of  idle  story, 
pun.  joke  or  bon  mot. 

"The  Copeland,"  in  repose,  was  more 
interesting  than  Avhen  it  was  full  of 
bustling  life,  and  what  appeared  to  be 
clearer  than  life — politics.  Often  have 
I  worn  out  the  shank  of  a  winterish 
evening  beside  its  genial  fire  place, 
watching  the  popping:  embers  and  list- 
ening to  bristling  tales  of  adventure 
from  the  clever  author  of  the  "Santa 
Fe  Trial"  or  chewing  the  cud  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  prodigal  sophistries  of  one 
:Mr.  Webb  IMcXall  of  the  town  of  Gay- 
lord.  Often,  too,  have  I  shared  the 
yoke  of  attention  with  that  patient  wiz- 
ard of  the  law — Ylv.  Charles  Foster — 
while  II.  1>.  Kelley — he  whom  Vander- 
grift  irreverently  nickname  I  "Iligh- 
bair -  again  and  again  and  thrice 
again  told  us  the  story  of  his  famous 
legislative  effort  to  have  the  capitol 
taken  to  Abilene.  And  it  was  not  all 
waste  of  time  with  us  in  those  social 

AVf  h';nMiM<l  »nin'h  nsj  we  went 
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along.  Vov  instance,  I  would  never 
have  known  the  iiiii)ortant  fiu-X,  so  care- 
lessly nculectod  by  our  American  his- 
torians, that  Lincoln  had  given  up  all 
hope  of  saving  the  Union  previous  to 
the  performance  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
at  Fredoriclvsburg,  unless  I  had  learned 
it  from  Captain  Patrick'  II.  Coney,  at 
one  of  tliesc  fireside  Chautau(|ua\s.  The 
dean  of  our  crowd  was  the  late  John 
Guthrie,  a  father  in  Israel.  He  was  the 
most  ideal  listener  I  have  ever  known 
and  he  had  a  faculty  for  laughing  at  the 
right  stage  of  the  joke  that  fell  but  lit- 
tle short  of  real  genius.  And  what  a 
delightful  faith  he  had  in  the  budding 
fame  of  Charlie  Curtis.  But  the  poor 
old  man  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  be- 
fore his  oft  repeated  prophecy  was  ful- 
filled, that  his  protege  would  some  day 
tomahawk  his  way  into  the  wigwam  of 
the  great  council  at  Washington  and 
there  wear  his  toga  with  honor  and 
distinction.  What  happy  times  those 
were,  and  what  happy  people  we  had 
— -we  newspaper  men  who  pursued  the 
nimble  item  far  into  the  night,  and 
caught  it — sometimes. 

Many  are  mourning  with  the  gaunt 
walls  of  this  old  hostelry  over  the  ashes 
of  the  spacious  chairs  that  brought 
ease  and  rest  to  tired  and  troubled  poli- 


LESS  than  forty  years  ago,  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas,  was  but  little  more 
than  a  dot  upon  the  map.  The 
hardy  pioneer  who  dared  to  brave 
the  perils  of  a  trip  into  the  Far  West 
found  an  open  range,  unpeopled  save 
by  the  roving  bands  of  Indians  and 
herds  of  buffalo.  A  bit  of  prairie,  with 
waving  blue  stem,  traversed  by  an  un- 
named stream  which  flowed  lazily  into 
an  ecpially  unpretentious  river  a  few 
miles  distant — such  was  the  Hutchinson 
of  the  not  so  very  long  ago.  But  the 
untamed  wilderness  soon  gave  way  to 
the  touch  of  civilization,  and  the  sons 


ticians  fiom  tlie  "short  grass"  land  and 
1h(i  Smok(;y  and  Virdigris;  over  th(? 
jolly  old  hob  and  grate  wiio.se  fire  has 
gone  out — that  fire  that  radiated  such 
cheer  and  comfort  during  the  long 
hours  of  the  winter's  night  when  cro- 
nies held  converse  over  problems  of 
state  and  national  and  sometimes  world- 
wide import;  over  the  memories  of 
many  friends  who  have  joined  the  in- 
numerable host  in  that  great  hospice 
above  the  slcies  where  they  shall  be  for- 
ever free  from  the  petty  cares  and  the 
foolish  combats  of  a  strenuous  and  im- 
perfect world. 

If  "The  Copeland"  is  rebuilt  we 
hope  it  will  be  cast  in  the  old  mould  and 
that  no  radical  architectural  diversion 
will  be  made  unfitted  to  the  memories 
that  clustered  about  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  old  house  where  men  re- 
treated to  hug  and  whisper  and  give 
exciting  mystery  to  their  nods  and 
winks  and  signs  of  cordial  understand- 
ings. 

Some  day  some  man  of  leisure  and 
proper  humor  for  the  work  will  write 
for  us  a  reminiscent  story  of  "The 
Copeland"  that  will  do  honor  to  the 
subject  and  to  the  fiaiires  in  the  many 
comedies  played  therein. 
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transform  the  wild  plains  into  fields  of 
Avheat  and  corn  and  alfalfa,  brightening 
the  scene  here  and  there  with  the  foun- 
dation for  a  thousand  orchards.  The 
Picd  man  gave  waj^  to  the  prosperous 
farmer  and  the  thriving  fruit  grower, 
the  buffalo  was  driven  out  by  the  beef 
steer  and  upon  the  vast  plain  of  that 
other  day,  has  risen  the  Hutchinson  of 
today,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities 
of  the  Central  West,  its  business  men 
alive  to  every  opportunity  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

Gigantic  forest  trees  now  line  the 
wide  and  well  paved  streets  of  the  city, 
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Hauling  Wheat  Into  Hutchinson 


veloped  and  the  substantial  business 
blocks  and  private  residences  speak 
volumes  for  the  progress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  electric  street  ear  system  is 
home  built  and  home  owned,  the  water 
and  drainage  system  is  as  nearly  perfect 
as  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  make  it, 
the  electric  light,  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial gas  plants  are  thoroughly  equip- 
ped and  the  railroads,  radiating  to- 
wards all  points  of  the  compass,  corn- 


ton  plant  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  is  named  for  Joy  Morton,  president 
of  the  IIutchinson-Kansas  Salt  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  those 
early  days,  when  an  unbounded  faith 
in  the  future  of  Kansas  was  the  magic 
wand  that  brought  capital  to  the  salt 
beds. 

Kansas  has  long  been  a  synonym  for 
wheat,  and  Reno  County,  of  which 
Hutchinson  is  the  countv  seat,  has  been 
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Main  Street,  Looking  South. 


bine  to  assure  an  almost  unparalled 
prosperity  to  the  future  of  the  city,  sit- 
iiated  as  it  is,  in  the  heart  of  the  Vreat 
^vlieat  belt  of  Kansas. 

It  might  truthfullv  be  said  that 
Hutchinson  is  builded  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  salt.  From  two  to  five  thousand 
barrels  of  salt  has  been  the  daily  out- 
put for  many  years,  and  there  is  not 
today,  even  the  reinote  possibility  of  the 
salt  beds  being  exhausted.    The  Mor- 


the  banner  wheat  county  for  many 
years.  On  the  first  day  of  last  March, 
the  farmers  of  that  county  were  as- 
sessed for  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  bushels  of  corn — stored  in  bins 
on  the  farms — which  is  all  that  need 
be  said  of  the  coru  industry-. 

Hutchinson  has  a  population  of  some 
fiftoeji  thousand,  and  can  boast  one  of 
the  nu>st  complete  and  up  to  date  de- 
partment stores  of  the  state,  the  con- 
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«tant  aim  of  the  R<)ral)an^'li-Wil('y  Dry 
Goods  Company  beincr  to  keep  their 
stores  iij)  to  the  {)ro<j:ross  of  the  inomcnt. 
and  a  little  ahead,  if  possible. 


Scene  on  Historic  Cow  Creek. 


were  lo^'atcd  m  December,  larj^ely 
tlir()ii;/h  tlie  instrumentality  of  the  T'om- 
nicfcijil  ('lid). 

Viewed  impartially,  fr(jiii  its  record 
of  the  past  decade  or 
two,  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  wild  stretch  of 
the  imajrination  to  pic- 
ture the  metropolis  of 
Hutchinson  a  quarter 
of  a  century  hence, 
and  men  of  the  most 
mature  jud  foment  are 
pinning  their  faith  and 
their  capital  to  Hutch- 
inson, in  anticipation 
of  the  dawn  of  still 
greater  things  for  that 
thriving  city. 


The  Commercial  Club 
-of  Hutchinson  Avith  its 
two  hundred  odd  mem- 
bers, individually  and 
•collectively,  is  working 
for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  city.  To  record  a 
history  of  things  the 
club  has  accomplished, 
would  be  to  enumerate 
the  various  enterprises 
now  doing  business  in 
that  city.  It  might  be 
mentioned  in  passing, 
however,  that  four  large 
manufacturing  plants 


Scene  on  Cow  Creek. 


Eliza  Avas  as  black  as  coal,  but  she 
was  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  and  the 
housewife  who  employed  her,  prized 
her  as  a  jewel  from  afar,  Eliza  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  that  household 
for  a  few  years,  when  a  particularly 
atrocious  murder  had  been  committed 
in  the  town,  a  man  having  killed  his 
wife  and  family,  without  any  other  ap- 
parent reason  than  a  brain  storm  or 
instantaneous  insanity,  as  the  medical 
men  now  put  it. 

Eliza  heard  the  man  of  the  household 
read  the  gruesome  tale  from  the  news- 
papers, and  her  eyes  opened  wide  as 
she  drank  in  the  mystery  of  it  all. 

Not  long  after  this  incident,  and  be- 


fore it  had  ceased  to  be  a  sensation, 
the  natural  gas  gave  out  in  the  furnace 
and  the  wife  and  children  of  Eliza's 
employer  were  nearly  asphyxiated. 
Eliza  alone  escaped  and  before  Pater 
Familia  could  stop  her,  she  was  out 
upon  the  streets,  calling  loudly  to  the 
populace  that : 

"Mr.  Blanker  had  done  murdered 
hois  wife  and  his  whole  family." 

The  ambulances  came  from  every  di- 
rection, but  Eliza,  the  jewel — she  never 
came  back,  and  it  is  dollars  to  dough- 
nuts that  she  thinks  that  she  had  a  re- 
markable escape  from  an  untimely 
death. 
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No  STORY  of  the  Salt  City  would 
be  comi)l('to  without  special  ref- 
erence to  this  cuini)any  and  its 
famous  iMorton  plant — tlie  larirest  in 
the  world — named  for  Joy  Morton, 
President  of  the  Hutchinson — Kansas 
Salt  Company,  one  of  the  ])ioneers  and 
chief  defender  of  Hutchinson  in  its 
critical  period. 

In  1890  this 
company  devised 
a  carton  packaf]fe 
for  table  salt — 
the  first  ever  put 
out  by  an  Ameri- 
can Salt  jNEanu- 
facturer.  The  salt 
thus  packed  was 
tnown  as  "R.  S. 
V.  P."  and  its  suc- 
•cess  was  instanta- 
neous. 

^'R.  S.  V.  P."— 
not  the  French 
phrase  "please 
respond,"    a  1- 

thouo'h  those  who  try  it  always  re- 
spond with  continuous  orders — are  the 
letters  of  the  company's  trade  mark 
for  ''Pock  Salt  Very  Pure"  and  the 
success  of  this  brand  has  been  uni- 
versal. 

From  time  to  time  the  capacity  of 
the  plant,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  en- 
larg-ements,  has  been  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most. 

The  first  premiun\s  received  bv  the 
^'R.  S.  Y.  P."  at  the  Expositions  at 
Ohicag'o  in  1893,  San  I-^-ancisco.  1891, 
Omaha,  1898  and  St.  Louis  in  1901  in- 


creased the  demand  until  it  was  found 
that  a  {>lant  lar^^ei-  than  any  then  exist- 
ing' would  have  to  be  built  to  supply 
it.  After  a  careful  study  of  salt-mak- 
machinery,  the  "Multiple-effect" 
system  of  vacuum-pan  evaporation  was 
decided  upon  as  the  best. 

This  process  has  proved  as  much 
superior  to  the  old  method  as  the  triple 
expansion  steam 
engine  is  to 
Watt's  first  in- 
vention. The  salt 
is  made  cleaner, 
purer  and  of  a 
better  grain  for 
table  use  than 
ever  before. 

After  con.struc- 
tion  work  had 
been  under  way 
for  several 

J    Alif^'  1 1    months,  the  new 

^i^.^,^....-     m    ^^^^^  f|^,g 

swept.  But  the 
ruins  were  scarce- 
ly cold  when  a  large  force  of  men  at 
the  direction  of  the  indomitable  and 
energetic  Joy  ^lortou,  began  clearing 
the  site,  the  rebuilding  was  pu.shed  with 
re-doubled  energy^  and  six  months  lat- 
er, the  plant,  bigger  and  better  in  every 
way — the  most  complete  and  modern 
salt  plant  in  the  w^orld — commenced 
operations  on  September  16.  1907. 

"R.  S.  Y.  P."  Table  Salt  reaches 
the  consum-^r  without  having  been 
touched  by  human  hands  and  is  guar- 
anteed to  comply  with  all  pure  food 
laws,  national  and  state. 


'V7iclvlla  as  a  Graiji  Mai'^kei 

BY  W.  F.  McCULLOUGH.  President  Wichita  Board  of  Trade 


KANSAS  is  primarily  an  aj^ricultural 
state.  Especially  is  this  true  of  that 
portion  tributary  to  Wichita,  and 
tills  inehulcs  the  greater  portion  of  the 
slate.  While  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  certain  sections  during?  the 
past  decade  in  manufacturing:  lines, 
ji«:i-iculture  must  and  will  remain  the 
source  of  the  state's  greatest  wealth. 
Corn  is  King  in  Kansas,  the  total  value 
of  the  corn  crop  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  grain,  but  it  is  wheat  that  brings 
ii  the  most  fame.  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  are  known  far  and  wide  as 
great  wheat  producers,  yet  Kansas  has 
raised  more  wheat  in  a  single  year  than 
cither  of  these  states  ever  did.  and  more 
in  a  ten  year  period  than  any  state 
during  like  time.  Not  only  in  quantity 
is  it  famous,  but  in  quality  as  well.  The 
time  was  when  flour  made  from  Kan- 
sas wheat  was  difficult  to  sell,  but  now 
4'very  mill  is  glad  to  brand  their  prod- 
uct, "Made  From  Kansas  Turkev 
Wheat." 

For  years  the  state,  raising  so  much 
grain,  had  no  market  point  within  its 
l)orders.  All  of  its  grain  was  sent  out- 
>iide  to  be  marketed  and  handled,  but 
it  was  inevitable  that  this  should  be 
<*hanged,  and  equally  inevitable  that 
AVichita.  located  as  it  is,  should  be  the 
l(>gical  point  for  the  marketing  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  grain  raised.  This 
<'ondition  has  come  about  so  gradually 
that  few  people  realize  the  extent  of 
the  business  now  done  there.  A  few 
\cars  ago  there  were  comparatively  no 
dealers  and  no  facilities  in  Wichita!  but 
^vit]l  the  growth  of  the  business,  and  a 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
niarket,  all  these  have  come. 

The  Wichita  Board  of  Trade  was  in- 
'•<»rporated  in  1903  with  a  charter  mem- 
bership of  fourteen  nu'mbers.  The 
iMcmborsliip  foe  was  set  at  ?i<25.00.  The 
>«»ung  organization  had  a  hard  fight 
for  the  existence  during  the  first  two 
years,  meeting  as  it  did  the  combined 
«>Pposition  of  the  older  esta])lished  and 
^ti'ouger  markets,  as  well  as  the  indif- 


ference, if  not  open  hostility  of  tlie  rail- 
roads. (Ji-ain  rates  had  long  been  ad- 
justed in  a  way  fa\'orable  to  outside 
tiiai'kets,  and  the  Kansas  deale-r,  who 
wanted  to  handle  the  products  of  hi.s 
own  state,  found  that  other  and  more 
distant  markets  were  able  to  almost 
crowd  him  out  of  business. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  perse- 
verance wins,  and  tlie  Wichita  Board  of 
Trade  now  has  -an  effective  organiza- 
tion and  there  is  a  great  prospect  for 
the  future.  Instead  of  the  fourteen 
nieml)ershii)s  at  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation, there  are  now  forty-five  mem- 
bers, all  actively  engaged  in  the  grain 
trade.  Memberships  are  valued  at  $500 
each  instead  of  $25,  and  there  is  strong 
demand  for  them  at  that  figure.  In 
1903  the  facilities  for  handling  and 
storing  grain  were  practically  none. 
Now  there  are  six  well  equi})ped  termi- 
nal elevators,  while  the  mills  of  the 
city  turn  into  the  finished  product, 
over  sixteen  thousand  ])ushels  of  wheat 
every  day.  No  figures  are  obtainable 
to  show  the  volume  of  business  during 
the  early  years  of  the  organization,  but 
an  idea  of  the  present  importance  of 
Wichita  as  a  grain  and  milling  center 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  six  months  from  July  1. 
1908,  to  January  1,  1909,  the  Board  of 
Trade  members  handled  over  fifteen 
thousand  cars  of  grain.  Twelve  thou- 
sand of  these  were  wheat,  and  repre- 
sent an  amount  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the 
total  Kansas  crop,  and  this,  too,  in  but 
one  half  of  the  season. 

That  the  yearly  increase  Avill  be 
maintained  and  continued,  is  confident- 
ly expected.  The  members  of  the  board 
recall  the  time  Avhen  mend^erships  in 
other  market  organizations  sold  for  far 
less  than  the  present  value  of  AYichita 
memberships,  and  it  is  freely  predicted 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Wichita 
market  will  take  its  place  among  the 
ui'cat  primary  grain  markets  of  the 
country. 
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THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  LAW 

Kansas  manifests  a  genuineness  of  ap- 
preciation for  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  perform  the  duties  of  public  office  hon- 
estly and  effectively  that  is  worthy  of 
emulation.  When  Fred  S.  Jackson  step- 
ped forward  to  take  the  oath  of  office  as 
attorney  general  for  the  state,  he  was 
greeted  with  round  after  round  of  deafen- 
ing applause,  and  as  he  raised  his  right  hand 
and  faced  the  Justice,  again  the  great  audi- 
ence stayed  the  proceedings  of  the  moment 
with  its  repeated  ovations. 

For  two  long  years  this  man,  who  stood 
before  them  had  battled  with  great  trusts 
and  corporations  which  frowned  upon  any 
effort  to  curtail  their  power  and  influence 
and  threatened  political  annihilation  to  any 
man  who  dared  challenge  their  contempt 
and  violation  of  the  law.  The  liquor  dealers 
associations  of  neighboring  stares  had  been 
actively  associated,  for  years,  with  the  cor- 
rupt machine  gangs  of  a  number  of  th^ 
larger  cities  in  the  state,  in  open  violation 
of  the  prohibitory  law  and  unmolested  by 
the  state  authorities.  The  fight  against 
such  a  combination  was  a  hard  one.  All 
that  money  and  brains  could  do  had  been 
done  to  defeat  the  cause  of  justice,  and  yet, 
doggedly  and  persistently  this  man,  Jack- 
son, had  stood  his  ground  and  in  spite  ot 
the  most  bitter  opposition  he  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  power  of  the  offenders. 
The  law  abiding  citizens  of  a  great  state 
had  given  him  an  overwhelming  majority 
at  the  polls  for  a  second  term  and  what 
could  be  more  fitting  than  this  public 
ovation,  genuine  and  of  unmistakable  mean- 
ing. Such  a  demonstration  as  this  should 
be  an  object  lesson  to  evil  doers  and  viola- 
tors of  the  law  and  put  to  shame  the  office 
holder  who  is  either  too  cowardly  to  do  his 
duty  or  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage. 

THE  STATE  FAIR 

Kansas,  according  to  recent  statistics, 
has  more  money  on  deposit  in  her  banks 
per  capita  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union,  and  was  less  disturbed  by  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  1007  than  any  other  section  of 
the  country.  This  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  Kansas  is  immensely  rich 
in  natural  resources,  the  vastness  of  which 
has  scarcely  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  our 
people.  The  Sunflower  state  presents  a 
panorama  of  fertile  prairies,  rich  valleys, 
productive  mines  of  lead,  zinc,  coal  and 


cement,  wells  of  oil  and  gas  and  a  wealth 
of  industrial  achievement  well  nigh  past 
belief. 

This  vast  domain  of  wealth  and  activity 
could  have  no  more  potent  factor  to  stima 
late  and  inspire  its  growth  than  a  mammotii 
annual  fair,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  common- 
wealth. Here  would  be  gathered  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state,  the  first 
fruits  of  the  golden  harvests  with  all  the 
triumphs  of  our  scientific  agricultural  In- 
terests, together  with  the  sleekest  and  fat- 
test stock,  the  swiftest  horses,  a  vast  array 
of  manufactured  products  and  the  handi- 
work of  our  sons  and  daughters,  climaxed 
with  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  friendly 
rivalry  of  nearly  two  million  people. 

The  present  legislature  can  do  no  one 
thing  which  will  be  more  to  its  credit 
and  result  in  such  lasting  benefit  to  the 
entire  state,  than  to  create  and  provide  for 
a  KANSAS  STATE  FAIR. 

GRASSHOPPER  ECONOMY 

About  the  last  and  loneliest  relic  of  grass- 
hopper times  and  the  streak  of  poverty  and 
enforced  economy  which  naturally  followed 
in  the  early  history  of  the  state,  is  the 
paltry  pittance  we  offer  the  men  who  make 
our  laws.  We  pay  handsome  wages  to  those 
who  build  our  barns,  dig  ditches  and  to  the 
toilers  in  the  field,  but  when  it  comes  to 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire 
and  devising  ways  to  keep  pace  with  the 
matchless  progress  of  this  resistless  age, 
we  refuse  our  statesmen  the  wages  of  a 
hod  carrier.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  is  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  voters 
of  the  state,  and  that  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  will  remedy  this  "pennywise, 
pound  foolish"  way  of  doing  business. 

PIONEER  DAYS 

We  have  upon  our  desk,  bound  volumes 
of  the  old  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  of  the 
seventies,  through  the  courtesy  of  W.  S. 
Bristol,  of  Anthony.  It  represents  a  store- 
house replete  with  the  history  of  pioneer 
days,  which  we  will  present  to  our  readers 
in  an  appropriate  form. 

A  CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM 

Kansas  is  tired  of  fooling  with  the  whis- 
key business  and  we  want  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  from  a  social  and  business 
standpoint  we  have  demonstrated  to  our 
satisfaction  that  we  can  get  along  very 
much  better  without  it  than  with  it. 
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THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 
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Nearly  Ready  for  Business 


OUR  SAMPLE  LINES  OF  HATS,  CAPS  AND  STRAW  GOODS 

Are  arriving  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  merchants  of  the  South- 
west, those  who  will  prefer  to  buy  nearer  home  if  thev  get  the  same  values  and 
styles  as  elsewhere  and  also  SAVE  TIME  AND  FREIGHT. 

All  of  our  purchases  were  made  from  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  country 
—bought  for  SPOT  CASH.  All  our  stock  is  brand  new  and  includes  not  only  the 
staples  but  also  the  latest  novelties  in  shapes  and  colors. 

A  MERCHANT  WANTED 

To  take  the  agency  for  our  lines  in  each  town  throughout  the  Southwest.  The  lines 
will  soon  be  popular  all  over  this  part  of  the  country.  MR.  MERCHANT:  Would 
you  like  the  agency  for  your  town  before  someone  else  gets  it? 

We  will  be  glad  to  show  you  our  Hne  here  in  Wichita  or  to  send  a  salesman  to 
you.    Correspondence  solicited. 

KANSAS  BOYS  I 

Some  wide-awake  dealer  in  YOUR  town  will  be  selling  our  Hats  before  long. 
If  you  want  the  best  values  and  latest  styles  ask  him  for  a  Hat  from  Young  Bros. 
Wholesale  Hat  Co. 


YOUNG  BROTHERS 

WHOLESALE  HAT  CO, 

WICHITA,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Writing  Advcrtiaers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 
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FULL  OF  NEWS 


TEN  PAGES 


m  usecjiTA  vjmn  easle 

Has  a  larger  circulation  than  all  other  Wichita  rural  pub- 
lications combined.    The  Popular  Advertising  Medium. 

COVERS  THE    ENTIRE  SOUTHWEST! 

If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Eagle 
you've  missed  a  great  deal.    Ask  your  neighbors  about  it. 

Subscription  Price  25  Cents  a  Year 

...THE  vmmik  weelIly  eagle... 


WICHITA 


KANSAS 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  $25 
A  WEEK  ? 


^  If  you  aren't-and  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  than  your  present  position  afTords—cali 
on  us  or  write  us  at  once-todaj -RIGHT  ISOW! 

^  We  have  desirable  positions  open  for  men  that 
can  "DO  THINGS!"  We  have  something  that 
everyone  will  bu}  .   Here  it  is: 

^  JAP-A-JAP  is  the  most  popular  of  all  prepara- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  is  a  scientific  JAPANESE 
SALVE  put  up  in  callapsable  sanitar}^  tubes.  It 
supersedes  the  jar. 

Ideal  for  use  after  $\)mn^,  for  cold  sores,  cbapped  bands,  etc.  B  sample  tells. 

THE  JAP-A-JAP  SALES  CO. 

WICHITA  KANSAS 
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When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Ma<jazine 


TIIH  KANSAS  MAOAZIM:. 


Circular  Letters 


That  Are  Really  TYPEWRITTEN 

...Samples  and  Prices  Scot  Upon  Request... 


^  Our  Procc^^  [''roduclivr  of  Morr  FKan  TKff 
TirriM  the  R»-»ulti  of  Or-jinary  Circular  I^ll'-ri- 
Thcy  Don't  Go  to  tlie  WaMr  Basket!! 


WE  MULTiaRAf»H  IT' 


WICHITA,  TvA>rSAS 


The  Hutchinson  Lumber  and 
Planing  Mill  Company 


ilUSST.JOHN     A.  W.  McCANDLESS     M.  H.  WAGNER 

Prciident  Sec'y  and  Treat.  Vice  Pres't 


Offices  and  Yards,  1  to  10  Sherman  West 
Mill,  Avenue  A,  West 


HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS 


A.  J.  ADAMS 

Attiirury.aub  (Enimadlnr  atiOaui 

:*^I2  Barnes  Building,,. 
WIGHITTl 


E.  L.  MEYER 
President 


UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 

L.  A.  BIGGER 
Vice  Pres't 

ESTABLISHED  1876 


A.  W.  EAGAN 
Cashier 


first  national  Bank 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 

=  $250,000.00  = 

I)Utcbin$on.  Kansas 


STILRSMEM  W71NTEDI 

We  require  the  services  of  six  energe'ic  salesmen  for  new  territory 
just  being  opened.  Our  lines  sell  themselves  because  there  are  none 
other  "just  as  zood."  Write  us  today.  RIGHT  NOW  for  terms.  Live 
wires— men  who  can  do  things  make  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  per  week. 
You  can.  too.  Address 

jaP'Tl'JTlP  STILES  GO 

Wichita,  Kansas 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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>^  E  SATISFY  OR  REFUND  TUITION 
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When  Writing  Adcerti.sers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE, 


Seventeen  Gents  a  Da\ 

Buys  an  Oliver  Typewriter! 

This  amazing*-  offer  -  the  New  iModel  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5  at  J  7  rent.i  a  dn 
is  open  to  everybody,  everywhere. 

It's  our  new  and  immensely  popular  plan  of  selling  Oliver  Typewriters  cn  !;• 
easy  payments.  The  abandonment  of  long/iavd  in  favor  of  clean,  legible,  beaut. 
typeiirrlting  is  the  next  great  step  in  human  progress. 

Already— in  all  lines  of  business  and  in  all  [ : 
fessions— the  use  of  pen-and-ink  is  largely  restr. 
ted  to  the  writino:  of  Hupinture.H. 

Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  watch f 
of  the  trend  of  public  ^sentiment,  a  e  training  a  v; 
army  of  young  people  in  the  use  of  Oliver  Ty|- 
writers. 

The  prompt  and  generous  response  of  the  0' 
ver  Typewriter  Company  to  the  world-wide  demur 
for  universal  tyjyeicriting.  gives  tremendous  imp-, 
tus  to  the  movement. 

The  Oliver,  with  the  largest  sale  of  any  t^-^ 
writer  in  existence,  was  the  logical  machine  to  hi 
the  initiative  in  bringing  about  the  universal  u.^e . 
typewriters.    It  aluxtys  leads  ! 

Save  Your  Pennies  and  Own  an  Oliver 

This  ''''17-Cents-a-Day-^  selling  plan  makes  the  Oliver  as  easy  to  oum  as  to  rth- 
It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of  every  /wnie— every  individual.  A  man'- 
**cigar  money''— a  woman's  ''pin  money" — will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to  ow^n  Olivers.  By  utilizing  spar 
moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for  more  important  positions. 

School  boys  and  school  girls  can  buy  Olivers  by  saving  their  pen?)ies. 

You  can  buv  an  OHver  on  this  plan  at  the  regular  catalog  price— SIOO.  A  sma. 
first  payment  brings  the  machine.    Then  you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthl) 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  you  to  eai^n  money  to  -fin  ''-^ 
paying  for  the  machine. 


Mechanical  Advantages 

The  Oliver  is  the  most  highly  perfected  type- 
writer on  the  market— hence  its  100  per  cent 
e^iciency. 

Among  its  scores  of  conveniences  are  : 

—the  Balance  Shift 

— the  Ruling  Device 

— the  Double  Release 

— the  Locomotive  Base 

— the  Automatic  Spacer 

—the  Automatic  Tabulator 

— the  Disappearing  Indicator 

— the  Adjustable  Paper  Fingers 

—  the  Scientific  Condensed  Keyboard 


Service  Possibilities 

The  Oliver  TypewTiter  turns  out  more  wi'r 
—of  better  quality  and  greater  variety— than  a: 
other  writing  machine.  Simplicity,  strength,  e.-i- 
of  operation  and  visibility  are  the  corner  sior.-- 
of  its  towering  supremacy  in 

—Correspondence 

—Card  Index  Work 

— Tabulated  Reports 

— Follow-up  Systems 

— Manifolding  Service 

—Addressing  Envelopes 

— Working  on  Ruled  Forms 

—  Cutting  Mimeograph  Stencils 


Can  you  spend  17  Cents  a  Day  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  wonderful  machine 

Write  for  Special  Easy  Payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest  Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,     No.  102  West  Ninth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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t»|jblishcd  in 
LVSJ 


B.  D.  ALLEN  REALTY  CO. 


"'kansas  Ranches,  Farm  and  City  Properly  kas'as 


112  S.  iMarket 
Street 

WICHITA 


C.  A.  TANNER  &  CO.  /= 

122  North  Main  Street 
WICHITA 

Booksellers  and  Stationers 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 


Uf («  Stock  of  Miscellaneous  Books  and  Popular  Fiction. 
Pablishert  and  Jobbers  of  Souvenir  Post  Cards 
 Display  Racks  and  Albums.... 


WILIIAMJON 

HAFFNMO) 

ENORAVEIMTRINTEIM 


mm 


DON'T  TAKE  CHANCES 

A  man  is  judged  by  the  class  of 
stationery  he  uses.  Equally  impor= 
tant  is  every  kind  of  printing  he  has. 
Ours  is  correct  in  quality  and  price. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS  ^ 


How  Much  Are  You  Worth  ? 


Yon  can  turn  your  ability  into  CASH  by  taking  subscriptions  for  the 
the  "LlVEST"of  them  all.  $15  to  $50  per  week.   Write  us  TODAY 


THE  KANSAS  IVIAGAZINE  COMPANY 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


Members  Wichita  Board  of  Tradi 


GORVIN 

FLOUR  &  GRAIN  GO. 


Wholesale  Feed  and  Grain. 

Board  oC  Trade  Building. 
WICHITA        -----  KANSAS 

Jfrkansas  Ualley.... 

♦...Grain  Company 

We  Solicit  Your  Grain  Consignments 

Board  of  Trade  Building. 
WICHITA  KANSAS 

JAMES  DOBBS 

Grain,   Real    Estate  and    Live  Stock. 

321  Board  of  Ti-ade  Building. 
WICHITA  KANSAS 


Branch  Real  Estate  Office  Medicine  Lodge,  Kan. 

THE  cA.  R,  CLARKE 
GRAIN  CO, 

Commission  Merchants 

Board  of  Trade  Building. 

WICHITA  KANSAS 

R.  H.  Drennan,  Pres.      AVhit  ~Sl.  Grant,  Vice-Pres. 
P.  J.   Mullin,  Sec.-Troas. 

EMPIRE  GRAIN  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Grain. 

2i>3  Boaid  of  Trade  Building. 
R.  II.  Conyers,  Local  Mgr. 
WICHITA  KANS.VS 


W.    F.  .McCullou;4h 


K.    M.  Filck 


Offices  in  Ft.  Worth  San  Antonio,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  Wichita. 


TR I -  ST ATE 

GRAIN  COMPANY 

Consignments  Solicited 
208  Board  of  Trado  Building. 
WICHITA        -----  K.\N^ 

STEVENS-SCOTT  GRAI' 
COMPANY 

Dealers  in  All   Kinds  of  Grain. 

Elevators  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 
WICHITA  KANS 

J.  e.  Robb 

Grain  Buyer  and  Receiver. 

Consignments  Solicited. 
503  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
WICHITA        -        -        -        -        -  KAN? 

THE  WICHITA 

Seed    Grain  Co 

211  Board  of  Trade  Building. 

Grain,  Field  Seeds  and  Kaffir  Corn 

Our  Specialty, 

WICHITA  KAN* 

M  ^Vichita■s  Consignment  House 


KELLEY  BHOS.  GRAIN 
COMPANY 


215  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
2    WICHITA        -        .       .        -  KAN^^ 


Wichita's  Consignment  House 


Whin  Wrilino  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


Members  Wichita  Board  of  Trade 


W.  r.  oliute  brain  to. 

Consignments  Solicited. 

 <o>  

Members  Wichita  Board  of  Trade. 
Room  7,  Turner  Bids. 
WICHITA  KANSAS 

A      W     i:Kv.o.|     I';.                 ft.    R     .Sl:f:rar.  Mgr. 
.J     il    II'  iZ'.M  ,   A  :.sl.  ^I;^r. 

UNITED  GRAIN  & 

COMMISSION  CO. 

201  Board  of  Trade  Bul:din;,'. 
Always  in  the  Market. 
Both  Phop.e.s 

null  1  1 FM  A 

Members  Wichita  Board  of  Trade. 
WICHITA  KANSAS 

t»  fix*  §  II*  IS*  i\yLI^^ 

Grain  Dealers  and  Millers. 
Cotton  Seed  Products,  Mill  Products,  Seeds,  Bags, 

Offices  In 

Tt.  Worth,  Oklahoma  City,  Wichita  and  Memphis. 

WT  AT'COX^  MTTI 

Members  Wichita  Board  of  Trade. 

IMBODEN 

Milling  Company 

Members  Wichita  Board  of  Trade. 
AYICHITA        -        -        -        -        .  KANSAS 

RED  S I  AH 
Mill  &  Elevator  Qo, 

 ^  

Members  Wichita  Board  of  Trade. 
WICHITA        -----  KANSAS 

Geo.  Noel                                              J.  W.  Crais 

INDEPENDENT 

Grain  &  Commission  Co. 

Wholesale  Grain. 

Milling  Wheat  Consignments 
301  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
Both  Phones 

WICHITA         -----  KANSAS 

WOODSIDE-S^^ITH 

Iff  W w iJ\JPl  L9  £■  wHril  E  II 

CHAIN  GOr^PANY 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

201  Board  of  Trade  Building. 
^VICH1TA  KANSAS 

F  Ct  rat  T  CtRA  TM 

COMPANY 

Fred  C.  Dymock,  Mgr. 

Board  of  Trade  Building. 
WICHITA        -----  KANSAS 

When  Writinrj  Adrcrtisers  ricnae  Mention  The  Kansftft  Magazine 
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THE  HUTCHmSON  GAZETTE 

The  Coming  Daily  Paper  of  Western  Kansas 


ITS 
FIELD 


The  City  of  Hutchinson 

The  Rich  Farming  County  of 
Reno 

The  West  Half  of  the  Sun- 
flower State 


ITS 
NEWS 


All  the  News  While  it's  News 

Reliable---Not  Sensational 

Topeka  and  Washington  Cor- 
respondents 


The  Growing  Newspaper  of  the  Big  Seventh  District 

THE  GAZETTE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 


THIS  IS 


Said  Juana  to  Juan. 

"I've  decided  upon 
A  DISH  that's  a  permanent  fixture! 

I've  made  up  my  mind 

There's  no  other  kind 
But  W.  A.  Dye's  Chile  Mixture!" 
What  did  Juan  say  to  Juana?   He'll  tell  you  next  number! 


In  the  meantime  be  sure  to  ask  for  the 
CHILE  made  from  "W.  A.  Dye's  Celebrated 
Chile  Mixture.  Dealers!  If  you  are  not 
now  using  our  famous  product  write  us  at 
once  for  trial  package.  The  most  economi- 
cal, purest  and  quickest  way  to  make 
CHILE.  Guaranteed  to  comply  with  all 
pure  food  laws. 

Send  2Sc  for  trial  paclcage  and  our  booklet:  "How  to  be  a  Suc- 
cessful Chile  Maker."  including;  valuable  recipes  for  other  Mexican 
Dishes.   

: ; :  W.  A.  DYE  : : : 

MEXICAN  CHILE  SUPPLIES 
[Factory  107  S.  Rock  Island  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas 
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THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


"THE  FASTEST  GROWING 

THING  IN  WICHITA! " 


Utrlitta 


TODAY'S 

NEWS 

TODAY! 
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The  Kansas  National  Bank  of  Wjchita 

 WICHITA,  KANSAS  


Official  Statement  (Condenied)  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  November  27,  1908 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts      -  -  $1,027,043.73 

Overdrafts        -        -  -  535.24 

U.  S  Bonds  (at  par)     -  -  100.000.00 

remium    on  U.  S.  Bonds  -  None 
Banking  House,  Furniture  and  Fixtures  45,000.00 

Other  Real  Estate         -  -  None 

High  Grade  Bonds    -  -       -  341.248.41 

Cash  and  Exchange      -  -  1,107,845,83 

$2,62i;693.21 


Capital  Stock 
Surplus 

Undivided  Profits 

Circulation 

Deposits 


LIABILITIES 
-  $ 


100,000.00 
100,000.00 
12.990.16 
98.0  00.00 
2,310,703.05 


$2,621,693.21 


 OFFICERS  

C.  Q.  CHANDLER.  President       E.  E.  MASTERMAN.  Vice  President       J  W.  BERRYMAN,  2nd  vice  President 
ELSBERRY  MARTIN.  Cashier  CHAS.  TESTARD.  Assistent  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

A.  S.  Parks       W.  R.  Dulaney       C.  W.  Southward       C.  H.  Brooks       E.  E.  Maslerman 
Elsberry  Martin        C.  Q.  Chandler^      J.  W.  Berryman 

ll  DO  YOU  READ  IT? 

IF  NOTjj;        7    ?    ?  V^HYNOT 

THE  HOTSSimSO^  OAILY  ^E!^S 

q  The  only  Daily  Newspaper  of  General  Circulation  in  the  BIG  SEVENTH  DISTRICT 
OF  KANSAS. 

^  THE  NEWS  is  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press  and  not  only  gives  the  news  of  Kansas 
but  of  the  World. 

q  TRY  IT!  Three  Months,  $1.00;  One  Year,  $3.00;  Payable  in  Advance. 
q  THE  WEEKLY  NEWS,  50  cents  a  Year,  in  Advance. 

q  THE  HUTCHINSON  DAILY  NEWS  is  the  ONLY  paper  published  in  the  "Big  7th 
District"  that  ADVERTISERS  can  use  to  reach  people  in  all  parts  of  the  district. 
5000  Guaranteed  Circulation.    Write  for  Rates. 


THE  NEWS  COr^PANY 

HUTCH  I  N  SON,  KANSAS 


W  Imi  Wi  iliHfj  Adi  c  ti.sn  s  I'Uu.se  Mvnthm  The  Kansas  Mayazine 
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H.  J.  PUTNAM.  Prrn.       J.  E.  PUTNAM.  V.cr  Prnt.  and  I  rc...       J.  D.  WF.l.LINGTON.  S«cr.       W.  K.  PUTNAM 

Concord,  N.  H.  Salina,  Kantat  Salina.  ICantat  Ezamio^ 

The  Putnam  Investment  Co. 

CONCORD.  N.  H.  SALINA.  KANSAS 


Farm  Lands  Throughout  Central  Kansas 

ANY  AMOUNT  ANY  WHERE  ANY  TIME 

BEST  RATES  BEST  TERMS 


PRINCIPAL  AND  INTEREST  PAYABLE  AT  SALINA.  KANSAS 

Privilege  Partial  Payments  on  Principal— Real  Estate  Bought  and  Sold 
HIRAM  IMBODEN,  President,  Treasurer  and  Manager  J.  H.  REYNOLDS,  Secretary 


HIGHEST   l^^l  GRADE 

..FLOUR  AND  CEREALS.. 


BEST  OF  I  T  T  Tl\/rDl7D  \  ATLOWEST 
GRADES     I    LiLJiVlIJlLrV   I  PRICES 


Fine  Finish  a  Specialty.    Let  Us  Figure  Your  Estimates 


LOCAL   YARDS  - 


Anthony  Conway  Springs  Eureka  Independence         Ponca  City,  Okla.  Skiaook.  Okla. 

Arlington  Corbin  Grenola  Manchester,  Okla.  Pratt  Tonkawa,  Okla. 

Belle  Plaine  Danville  Harper  Ness  City  Ransom  Wellington 

Caldwell  Elk  City  Hutchinson  Perth  Rome  Wichita 


ROCK  ISLAND  LUMBER  &  COAL  CO, 

V.  E.  STOCKER.  Local  Mana  ger,  Wichita 


Whm  Writing  Adrcrtisas  I'kasc  Mention  The  Kansas  Ma(ja:ine 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


^^AFTER  A  FASHION 


THAT'S  HOW  SOMF:  CI.OTHFS  ARE  MADE 
 "A^D  THHY  LOOK  IT"  


If  you  are  not  a  customer  of  our  store  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  be  one  for  1909 
We  Invite  You!  "  = 


For  Good  Clothes 
for  the  people  who  make  them  help 
make  the  fashion,  hence  their  correctness 


211  E.  DOUGLAS       5[I|0  ||nlm^B  (ttO.      WICHITA,  KANS, 


THE  BELLE  SPRINGS  CREAMERY  CO. 


I 


I 


ESTABLISHED    1 S86 


Highest  Butter  Fat  Market 
 in  Kansas  

Centralizing  Plants  at  Salina  and  Abiline 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  pounds  of 
butter  daily,  each ;  35  tons  ice, 
500  gallons  ice  cream,  SO 
....cars  cold  storage.... 


■4 


j  II    If  You  Are  a  Producer  of  Butter  Fat,  Write  Us  for  Our  Quotations    ^  j 
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ROBISON'S  PERCHEHOni 

S  A  I.F.I 


Fifty  Registered  Percheron  Stallions  and 
.♦..Mares  at  Auction.... 

WICHITA,  KANSAS,  FEBRUARY  16,  1909 


20  Registered 

Stallions 
30  Registered 

Mares 

SALE  PAVILION 

New  Fair  Grounds 

4  Blocks  from 
Missouri  Pacific 
Ry.  Depot 


AUCTIONEERS 
R.  L  Harriman 
Jas.  W.  Sparks 
W.  M.  Arnold 

CLERK  OF  SALE 

S.  C.  Day 
Bank  of  Burden 
Kansas 


PRIZE  WINNERS  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  COMBINATION  LIVE  STOCK  SALE 


•OF  WICHITA,  KANSAS. 


Fifty  Percherons 
February  IGth 


Fifty  Shorthorns 
February  17th 


This  Sale  will  Include  the  Grandest  Lot  of  Brood  Mares  Ever  Offered  for  Sale  in 
America.    Twenty  Mares  Bred  to  CASINO,  the  Greatest 
Prize-Winning  Stallion  Living  Today 


Address  for  Catalogue 

J.  C.  ROBISON,  Towanda,  Kansas 
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FAIRMOUNT  COLLKGH,  Wichita,  Kansas 

TUK  iiKiii-ciK ADi:  coMj.cii:  oi  i  in:  s()i:tii\v  »:si 


"if  •   ••     v    -r-  • 


DEPARTMENTS:  Liberal  Arts,  Academy,  School  of  Music,  Fine  Arts. 

The  new  Carnegie  Library  and  Gymnasium  are  just  ready  for  use. 


^  Fairmount's  dormatories  offer  splendid  homes  for  young  men  and  women.  The  influences  of  the 
school  are  in  every  way  wholesome  and  its  work  of  the  highest  grade.  The  semester  opened 
January  26th.    For  further  information  address  HKNRY  E.  THAYER.  President. 


THE  LEWIS  ACADEMY,  wichita,  Kansas 


A  first  class  preparatory  school  for  both  sexes.    The  Academy  diploma  admits  to  any  College 

in  the  state  without  examination 

^  .Q  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Academic  Departments  ci= 

^  ~^   Classical,  Scientific  and  English  Courses   c= 

^  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  graduates.    The  Academy  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city 

with  finely  equipped  building,  library  and  laboratories. 
^  The  third  term  of  the  twenty-third  year  began  Monday,  February  1st. 
For  catalogue  or  further  information  address 


R.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Principal 


Carrying  in  Mail  OrdersI 


No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  send  your  wearing  apparel  to 
us  to  be  Dry  Cleaned,  Pressed  and  Repaired.  Work  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.    Largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  Kansas. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY 

THE  PEOPLE'S  CLEANING  &  DYE  WORKS 


Local  and  Long  Distance  Phones      WICHITA,  KANSAS       131  North  Lawrence  Avenue 
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r 


PASSENGER 


FREIGHT 


H.  G.  LANDIS 


WICHITA 


KANSAS 


•J 

s: 

Q 

a; 
o 


5 


ft 


"The  Most  Popular  Shoe  in  the 
Great  Southwest!  " 


THE  KANSAS  ATHLETIC 
AND  SPORTING  GOODS  STORE 


€5^ 


Athletic 
6ood$ 


0^ 


A  GUa  RANTEE 


OF  QUALITY 


Tor 
Schools 

ana 
Colleges 


Send  us  Your  Mail  Orders  and  Save 
Time  and  Freight  on  Our  New 
  Spring  Line  of   

BASE  BALL  UNIFORMS 
AND  SUPPLIES 


TOPEKA  FULLERTON  BROS,  Kansas 
DIRECT  FACTORY  DISTRIBUTORS 


APFER 

nqravinq 
mpany 


ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
HALF-TONES 
ZINC  ETCHIMGS 
ELECTROTYPING 

TOPEKA  KAN. 

J.HBAIRD.MOR. 
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We  Sell  Corn,  Wheat 
and  Alfalfa  Lands 
in  these  counties.  It; 
is  a  pleasure  to  show 
our  lands  to  pros- 
pective purchasers. 


COUNTIES 


Land  in  Southern 
Kansas  is  the  Cheap- 
est in  the  state  con- 
sidering the  Market- 
in  g  A  d  V  a  ntages 
Railroad  Facilities 
and  Educational  Ben- 
efits of  Wichita. 


BARBER 
HARPER 
SUMNER 


GOfMNGHE 
KINGrMN 
BUTLER 


We  have  a  number 
of  Ranches  and  Com- 
bination Grain  and 
Stock  Farms  at 
Prices  surprisingly 
low.    Write  us. 


GGUNTIES 


WRITE  for  Descrip- 
tive Literature  of 
these  choice  offer- 
ings, in  case  you  can 
not  come  to  Wichita 
at  once  to  inspect  our 
land  propositions. 


"Nothing  Too  Small  for  Our  Attention — Nothing  Too  Large  for  Our  Capacity^' 


COR.  LAWRENCE  &  DOUGLAS 


L 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Whtn  Writing  Advertisers  Flease  Mention  Tlie  Kansas  Magazine 
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THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


The  Continental  Creamery  Co. 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

T.  A.  BORMAN,  Pres.      J.  F.  HASKELL.  Vice  Pres.       K.  L.  MURRAY,  Sec.  and  Tre««- 


Merchants  Transfer 
&  Storage  Co. 


CLARENCE  D.  SKINNER.  Proprietor 

Topeka,   =   =  Kansas 


E.  B.  HOFF.>\AN,  President  HARRY  W.  BEDELL.  Secretar  7 


Banking  Trust  Co. 


KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 


Acts  as  Administrator,  Guardian  and  Trustee 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  $250,000 
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■■THE  FRIENDS  UNIVERSITY.. 

Stands  for  a  thorough  scholarship  and  a  high  standard  of  moral  and  christian  living. 
Full  college  courses  are  offered  with  a  wide  field  of  electives. 


^TT  Courses  in  bibli- 
caland  theolo^i- 
jj  cal  studies  are 
especially  strong  and 
comprehensive. 

Students  can  make 
choice  to  suit  tastes 
on  needs  for  subse- 
quent work  in  line  of 
professions. 

Homes  for  young 
men  and  youngwomen 
at  very  reasonable 
prices  and  under  care- 
lul  supervision  and 
best  Christian  in- 
fluences. 


1  vtVi> 


1^'/  ShJeiv 


^TT  Music  course 
\\\  offered  by  m- 
Jj  structors  o: 
more  than  local  repu- 
tation. 


Athletics  encour- 
aged as  helpful  to 
physical  developmenr. 
and  beneficial  to  reai 
aims  of  College  life: 
but  professionalism 
discouraged  and  dan- 
gerous athletics  pro- 
hibited. 


Good  athletic  field  and  well  equipped  gymnasium.    Write  for  literature. 

PRESIDENT  FRIENDS  UNIVERSITY,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Have  Your  Drawings  Made  by  the 


....ART  DEPARTMENT.... 


OF  THE 


KANSAS  MAGAZINE 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  ^^''^X^  Correct  Draftsmanship 

MODERATE  CHARGES 


C.  A.  SEWARD 


WICHITA 


Art  Editor  for  the  Kansas  Magazine 


KANSAS 
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Let  Me  Send  a 
to  Your  Office 


Typewriter 
for  Free  Trial 


W.  R.  Fox,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Company 

YOU  see  I  take  the  burden  of  proof  on  myself. 
You  pay  nothing — promise  to  pay  nothing. 
At  my  own  expense,  even  to  expressage, 
I  place  the  Fox  in  your  office  alongside  your 
present  typewriter.  And  you  can  then  prove 
to  yourstlf  that  in  every  point  of  efficiency  the 
Fox  is  better  than  the  best  of  other  typewriters. 

And  that  its  best  features  are  unique — its  own. 

When  I  began  to  plan  the  invention  of  the 
Fox  Typewriter,  I  studied  every  weak  point, 
every  flaw  in  the  other  machines.  Dodging 
these,  I  struck  the  right  idea — a  practical,  visible 
typewriter  that  would  really  keep  its  strength, 
action  and  alignment  through  long  years  of 
hardest  wear.  . 

.      AH    the  writing  on  the  Fox  is  always  in 
V      sight,  and  directly  in  the  line  of  vision — 
\.      the  writing  line  is  indicated — the  print- 
^     ing  point  pointed  out. 


You  kn<jw  the  type  bar  and  hanger  are  th^r 
very  heart  of  the  typewriter.  On  the  Fox  the 
type-bar  bearing  is  extra  wide — the  type  bar 
extra  strong  and  heavy.  One  F(jx  will  do  alxjut 
every  kind  of  work  that  comes  up — letter  writ- 
ing, invoicing,  billing,  tabulating  tigures,  stencil 
cutting  and  heavy  manifolding. 

You  can  buy  two  carriages — different  lengths 
— and  use  them  interchangeably.  The  Fox 
writes  in  two  colors,  and  you  don't  have  to 
touch  the  ribbon  all  the  time  it's  on  the  machine. 

Remember,  please,  tlie  Fox  isn't  sold  in  the 
trust  way.  It's  not  a  trust  machine.  My  com- 
pany is  independent.  No  trust  dictates  at  what 
price  the  Yox  Typewriter  shall  be  sold  or  what 
allowance  I  can  make  for  your  second  hand 
machine — that's  a  question  for  you  and  me.  The 
large  business  of  my  company  has  been  built  up 
by  these  methods.  My  machine  has  to  be  better 
than  others  (not  simply  as  good)  to  stand  a 
chance  in  competition.  It  is  better,  and  it's 
introduced  in  a  different,  a  square-deal,  way. 

My  free  trial  and  examination  plan  should 
interest  you  as  a  fair-play-loving  business  man. 

Simply  let  me  send  you — or  have  my  nearest 
representative  deliver — a  Fox  Typewriter  for 
an  ample  trial.  Then  if  you  decide  to  buy  I'll 
make  you  favorable  terms — take  your  old  ma- 
chine as  part  payment. 

But,  anyhow,  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my 
claims. 

All  I  want  you  to  do  is  fill  out  and  mail  me 
today  the  attached  coupon.  Send  it  to  me 
personally. 

W.  R.  FOX,  President,   Fox  Typewriter  Co. 
600-620  Front  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

All  the  facts  in  my  catalogue  free. 

MWJ.I  jmu   L  I'tilM'ir- 

.   

^  ■-^'^^-^i:m^c^  XT/        •  ^^^^ 
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The  Price  Current 

The  Pioneer  Trade  Paper  of  the  Southwest 


 THIS  PUBLICATION  

Meeds  no  Introduction  In  the  State  of  Kansas,  ai*  It 
has  lon^  been  considered  authority  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  commercial  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  Southwest.    It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  this  pub- 
lication to  exploit  the  resources  of  the  wonderful 
State  of  Kansas,  and  to  ur^e  upon  those  having 
charge  of  Its  commercial  affairs,  the  importance  of 
standing  loyally  by  home  institutions.  The  publica- 
tion Is  weekly  and  one  of  general  commercial  infor- 
mation, besides  having  well  edited  departments  for 
the  various  lines  of  wholesale  and   retail  trade. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It.  Subscription 
Price,  SI. 00  per  year  In  advance  

ADVERTISING  RATES  UPON  APPLICATION 


The  Price  Current  Publishing  Co. 

...WICHITA,  KANSAS... 

The  Agricultural  Southwest 

A  JOURNAL—^ 

Embracing  horticulture,  dairy,  poultry,  live  stock 
and  general  agricultural  lines,  besides  depart- 
ments In  home  building,  the  household  and  gen- 
eral farm  education.    This  is  one  farm  paper 
which  has  dared  to  come  out  boldly  and  advocate 
that  every  citizen  of  Kansas  should  spend  his 
money  made  in  Kansas  with  Kansas  business 
houses  and  manufacturers.    We  are  opposed  to 
the  mail  order  plan  of  supplying  the  general 
needs   of    the    public,    believing    that  sending 
money  continuously  out  of  the  state  for  goods 
which  are  manufactured  in  precisely  as  good 
quality  within  the  state  is  committing  a  crime 
against  the  commercial  life  of  the  state.  Kansas 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  are  interested 
•  n  glvin<i  a  boost  to  a  publication  which  is  not  afraid  to  champion  their  cause 
will  find  us  willing  and  ready  to  answer  any  other  questions  pertaining 
to  our  poiicy.    Subscription  price  Si. 00  per  year  in  advance. 

ADVBRTISLNG  RATES  UPON  APPblGATIOfN 


The  Agricultural  Southwest 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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It  Took  Ten  Years 


Member  Association 
Licensed  Automobile 
Manufacturers 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Oldsmobiie  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.. 
80  King  Street.  East 
Toronto,  Ont. 


to  produce  the  1909  Oldsmobiie — and  it  is  doubtful  if  so  good  a  car  ^ 
cpuld  be  produced  in  less  time.  In  ten  years  of  successful  motor  car 
building  we  have  eliminated  the  undesirable,  perfected  the  experimen-  | 
tal — and  offer  the  result  as  a  tried  and  true  American  car,  giving  the 
very  best  value  for  the  money. 

An  engineer  can  best  appreciate  the  motor,  transmission  and  \ 
frame;  an  artist  can  best  appreciate  the  grace,  balance  and  restraint 
of  the  design.  All  appreciate  the  roadability. ' ' 

4>Cylinder  Touring  Car,  or  Roadster,  $2750  5-Cylinder  T-Miring  Car,  or  Roadster,  $4200 

"T/ie  logical  car  at  the  logical  price.'' 
Details  on  Request 
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The  Anthony  Wholesale  Grocery  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

F.  B.  BROOKS,  President  and  Manager 

WM.    BARBER,  Vice  President 

JOHN  McGEOWN,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


:mmr  _ 

a       isi     I-      ;^ -Mis 


Exclusive  Distributors  of  the  Famous 


"King  Parrot'*  Canned  Goods 

"The  Brand  that  does  its  own  talking' 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  UP-TO-DATE  GROCERS 

Modem  Equipment,  Efficient  Service.    Mail  or  Phone  Orders  shipped  same  day 
received.     Long  Distance  Phone  150 


ANTHONY  Anthony  Wholesale  Grocery  Co.  i^ansas 
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MALLORY  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

::  -  Passenger  and  Freight  Service  Between]  [the 

....NORTH,  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST.... 


0 


Brazos 
San  Jacinto 
Denver 
Concho  - 
Sabine 
Nueces  - 


STEAMSHIPS 

TONS 

-     -  8,000 

-  6,000 
-  5,000 

-  4,000 


3,700 
-  3,700 


STEAMSHIPS 


Lampasas  - 
Alamo  - 
Comal 
San  Marcos 
Colorado  - 
Rio  Grande 


TONS 

3,200 
3,200 
3,200 
3,000 
3,000 
2,700 


The  Mallory  Steamship  Company 

Operates  the  finest  and  fastest  coastwise  steamers  in  the  World.    The  time 
consumed  in   making  the  voyage  from   New  York  to 
Galveston  is  from  five  to  six  days. 


The  Company  is  particularly  interested  in  Kansas  traffic.    Its  officials  have  for 
many  years  recognized  the  great  resources  of  this  grand  state  and 
fully  appreciate  jits  immense  and  growing  jobbing  business. 


WE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICIT  YOUR  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ,1 


E.  G.  WARFFIELD, 

Freight  Traffic  Manager 

80  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


H.  H.  RAYMOND, 

Vice  Pres.  and  Genl.  Mgr. 

80  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


J.  E.  DENISON, 

General  Agent 

Galveston,  Texas 


Dl 


A.  W.  PYE, 

General  Passenger  Agent 

80  South  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  T.  RENNIE,  Commercial  Agent,  Dallas,  Texas 
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  -The 

Wichita  College  of  Music 


(INCORPORATED) 


^  This  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  College  of 
Music  in  Kansas  —  beautiful  building,  concert  hall, 
sound  proof  studios,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
We  employ  only  artists  and  experienced  teachers. 


NO  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED 

Q  We  believe  in  giving  the  student  the  Best.  All  depart- 
ments are  complete:  Piano,  Voice,  VioHn,  Viohncello,  Pipe 
Organ,  Band  Instruments,  Dramatic  Art,  Languages,  School 
of  Opera,  Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Composition,  Etc. 


Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  today  for  our  60  page  illustrated  catalog,  FREE 

Address  THEODORE  LINDBERG,  President 


219  N.  LAWRENCE  AVE. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


TO  FIGURE  WITH  US  IF  YOU'RE  IN  NEED  OF  ANY 
KIND  OF  JOB  PRINTING 


IT  17ILL  PM  YOU... 


■  ■  ■ 


Our  work  is  already  in  demand  by  large  firms  in  a  half  dozen  states. 
Our  expenses  are  lighter  than  those  of  the  large  city  shops  and 
as  a  consequence  we  do  fine  printing  for  less  money. 


SOME  PRINTING  THAT  WE  00^ 


Stock  Sale  Catalogs,  Nursery  Catalogs,  Fine  Book  Work,  Bank  Checks 
and  Drafts,  Fancy  Stationery  in  one  to  three  color  process,  and 
all  kinds  of  Poster  and  Bill  Work  in  large  quantities. 


Our  half  tone  work  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  done,  our  style  in  general 
printing  is  ri^ht'Up'to  the  minute  in  style  and  design.      -      ,      ,      :,  , 


....Write  us  for  prices;  if  we  can't  save  you  money  we  don't  want  the  job.... 

wiNFiELD  THE  FREE  PRESS  PRINTING  CO.  Kansas 
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V.  H.  BRANCH.  Ca.hicr  L.  S.  NAFTZGER.  Prciidcnt 

The  Fourth  National  Bank 

 Wichita,  Kansas  


H  UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 


Capital  $  200,000.00 

Surplus    130,000.00 

Deposits   2,700,000.00 

Total  Resources   3,200,000.00 

^     ACCOUNTS  RECEIVED 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Legal  Reserve  Agent  for  National  and  State  Banks 


MEXICAN  TALCUM  POWDER 

^  Absolutely  Pure,  made  from  the  finest  imported  Talc, 
delicately  perfumed.    In  glass  or  tin,  price  25  cents. 

MEXICAN  ROSE  CREAM 

^  As  perfect  as  science  and  pure  goods  can  make  it.  If 
you  try  this  Cream,  you  will  use  no  other.  Price  25  and 
50  cents  per  jar.  ....... 

SWEET  HEARTS  FOREVER 

^  Our  own  patent,  made  no  other  place  in  the  world.  Ab- 
solutely new,  elegantly  perfumed  heart  to  place  in  the 
dresser  drawer,  trunk  or  satchel  to  perfume  the  clothes. 
Rose,  Violet  and  Sweet  Pea  odors.    Price  I  5  cents. 

^  Ask  your  dealer  for  these  goods,  or  write  the 

MEXICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

 WICHITA,  KANSAS  
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CRANE  &  CO. 

Topeka,  Kansas 


Are  Distinctively  the  Book  Printers  of  Kansas 


ALSO  PRINTERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
COMMERCIAL  xMATTER  AND 
MAKERS  OF  BLANK  BOOKS 


OFFICE 
STATIONERY 


FILING 
CABINETS 


SECTIONAL 
BOOK  CASES 


Any  book  lover  will  confer  a  favor  by  asking  for 


Crane's  Book  Catalog 


 Managers  for  

STATE  PUPILS  ' 
Reading  Circle 
BOARD 


Librar}'  Catalog  3Iailed  on  Application 
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GOOD  MOKNINGI 


I  REPRESENT 


THE  INTERSTATE 
MARBLE  AND  TILE  CO. 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Kansas 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


J.  HENION,  President.  Kansas  City.  Missouri  '.G.  W.  JACKSON.  Vice-President,  Joplin,  Missoor 

W.  H.  FERNALD.  Sec'y-Treai..  Topeka.  Kansas 
IRA   0.   HOWE.  Topeka.  Kansas  W.  M.  I  N  M  A  N.  Tupeka,  Kansas 


Having  consolidated  the  Joplin  Marble  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Kansas  City  and  Joplin, 
Mo.,  and  W.  H.  Fernald's  business  of  Topeka,  we  have 
opened  stores  and  offices  at 

619  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.    903  Main  St.,  Joplin,  Mo. 
1318  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  buy  marble  and  tile  in  car  load  lots  makin?  a  con- 
siderable saving  in  first  cost  and  freight.  The  active  members  of  this  concern  are  all 
thoroughly  practical  mechanics,  having  worked  at  the  business  for  years,  and  are  competent 
to  undertake  any  job  in  this  line. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  for  our  prices  on  building  marble,  slate  and  tile  work  of  any 
description,  and  :f  we  cannot  give  you  as  good  prices  as  any  one,  we  do  not  want  your 
work.    As  to  quality  of  our  work  see  the  following  jobs  we  have  completed  in  the  last  year: 

Daily  Capital,  New  Printing  Office,  Topeka,  Kansas,  $135,000  building. 

Bank  of  Topeka  Building,  Topeka,  Kansas,  $70,000  building. 

National  Hotel,  Topeka,  Kansas,  remodeling  job,  $100,000  repairs. 

Harvey  Hotel  and  Eating  House,  Hutchinson  Kas,  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.) 

Eating  House,  La  Junta,  Colorado. 

Eating  House,  Hutchinson,  Kas.,  $65,000  building. 

Conner  Hotel,  Joplin,  :\Io.,  $1,000,000  building. 

Shubert  Theatre,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Majestic  Theatre  Joplin,  Mo. 

Joplin,  National  Bank,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Joplin  State  Bank,  Joplin,  Mo.  I 
Court  Houses  at  Marion,  iManhattan  and  Osborne,  Kans.    Average  $2,700  worth  of 
work  in  each. 

Baltimore  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  ;Mo.,  300  tile  bath  rooms. 

L.  M.  Crawford,  Office  Block,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Majestic,  Novelty  and  Aurora  Theatres,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Besides  dozens  of  drug  stores,  banks,  meat  markets  and  hotels  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Oklahoma,  Northern  Texas  and  Colorado. 

We  carry  a  very  nice  line  of  mantles,  grates  and  tiles  in  our  three  stores,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  special  designs  and  execute  mantles  in  art  tiles,  anywhere  in  the  territory 
we  cover. 

We  have  recently  purchased  six  car  loads  of  ceramic,  mosaic,  and  enameled  wall  tileg 
at  very  low  prices  and  have  them  in  storage  at  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  and  as  long  as  it 
lasts  we  will  make  prices  on  floors  to  correspond.  If  you  have  a  bank,  drug  store,  hotel  cr 
meat  market  you  would  like  to  remodel  and  make  modern,  now  is  th«  <-ime  to  get  the  tile 
work  done  at  a  low  price. 

 Interstate  Marble  and  Tile  Co  

MAIN  OFFICE,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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WHAT 
TO 

A  •••••• 

EAT? 


A  Sisrnificant  Fact 


Just  a  little  better  Wheat 

Makes  a  little  better  Flour 

Just  a  little  better  Flour 

Makes  Much  Better  Crackers 


Add  to  this,  Superior  Factory  Facilities— Natural  Freshness 
and  Pleasing  Crispness  and — You  have  Gold 
 Medal  Crackers  


Good  Grocers  Sell  Gold  Medal  Crackers 


Western  Biscuit 
Company 


WICHITA 


U.  S.  A. 


CONTENTS 

MARCH,  1909 


COVER  DESIGN  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 

Fleeting  (Verse)  J.  E.  Torra/zcf.Back  of  Frontispiece 

Illustration,  Wichita's  First  Church  Frontispiece 

Long  Ago  at  Seneca  Walt  Mason   1 

The  Time  to  Strike  (verse)    William  Herbert  Carruth  4 

Constitution  to  the  Rescue  (A  Story)   A.  B.  Reeves   5 

Illustrated 

Jane  Orchard,  Heroine  (A  Story)  Muriel  Gulp  12 

Illustrated 

The  Town  Mean  Man  Ralph  Tennal  16 

The  Lawyers  .  George  W.  Freer ks  17 

Facing  the  Breeze  (A  Story)   _  .William  Carey  Campbell  22 

The  Clover  .  R.  P.  McCulloch   29 

Ambition  (Verse)  Ethel  Page  Westwood  29 

Mrs.  Nation  in  England  (Verse)  Henry  B.  Tierney  30 

When  the  Indians  Owned  Kansas  Roy  J.  Kirk  31 

Down  Along  the  Arkansas  Arthur  Bridwell  34 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

Wichita's  First  Church  Hattie  Palmer  43 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

A  State  Wide  Enterprise   K.  A.  Shumaker  46 

Stealing  a  White  Squaw  (A  Story)  /  W.  Lawton  49 

From  the  Ashes  of  Abandonment  R.J.  Kirk  54 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

Getting  rid  of  Music  Quacks  Theodore  Lindberg  59 

Pity  Him  (Verse)   Clarence  J.  Martin  61 

Editorials  .  The  Editor  62 

Price  $1.50  Year  (Copyright  Applied  for  15c  Per  Copy 

Published  Monthly  by  the  Kansas  Magazine  Company 
123  South  Lawrence  Avenue,  Wichita,  Kansas 

We  will  not  accept  questionable  advertising  and  will  thank  our  readers  to  furnish  us  with 
proof  of  any  fraudulent  claims  made  by  advertisers  in  our  columns. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.    Forms  close  on  5th  of  month  prior  to  date  of  issue. 

New  York  Office,  320  Broadway,  Room  1310,  James  Ridge,  Manager. 

Application  made  tolenter  the  Wichita  post  office  as  second  class  matter. 
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PASSENGER 


FREIGHT 


H.  G.  LANDIS 


WICHITA 


KANSAS 


"The  Most  Popular  Shoe  in  the 
Great  Southwest!  " 


TRADE 


Kansas  Athletic  and  Sporting 
Goods  Store 


High  BASEBALL 

Grade  UNIFORMS 


Send  for  our  new  Uniform  Sample  Book,  and 
save  time  and  freiglit  by  dealing  tn  Kansas. 


FULLERTON  BROS. 


TOPEKA,  KANSx\S 
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Es.a.ns..e..  B.D.ALLEN  REALTY  CO. 


112  S.  Market 
Street 


KANSAS 


Ranches,  Farm  and  City  Property 


NSAS 


C.  A.  TANNER  &  CO. 

122  North  Main  Street 
WICHITA 

Booksellers  and  Stationers 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL 


Large  Stock  of  Miscellaneous  Books  and  Popular  Fiction.  | 
Publishers  and  Jobbers  of  Souvenir  Post  Cards 
 Display  Racks  and  Albums  


WILI/IANvlON 
HAFFNMCD 

BNGRAVBM-rRJNT™ 


J)JE>lSrVT>'K,  COlyQ 


WE  SPECIALIZE  in  finest  Sedgwick 
County  Farms,  Wicliita  City  Pro- 
perty and  Acre  Tracts  near  Wi- 
chita for  truck  farming  and  gardening. 

Our  prices  always  the  same  as  the  owners 

Ask  us  Anything,  we  answer  ever\  thing 

V.  L  MOORE  &  CO. 

OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE  BUILDING 
122  SOUTH  MARKET        WICHITA,  KANS. 
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KANSAS  SUNSHINES. 


Classified  Advertising 

REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE:  80  ACRES  OF  GOOD  ALFALFA 
land,  3  1-2  miles  from  town.  Price  $4000.  This  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  in  this  part 
of  Kansas.  Write  or  call  on  Nuckolls  &  Darr, 
Room  19,  Fuller  Bldg..  Winfield  Kansas. 


C.  L.  KING,  FINANCIAL  AGENT,  ELDORADO, 
Kansas,  Buys  and  sells  Real  Estate,  Loans  Money 
and  cares  for  property  and  investments  for  non- 
residents. Terms  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   C.  L.  King,  Eldorado,  Kansas. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  VALLEY  CONTAINS 
deepest  soil,  smoothest  farms  and  finest  homes. 
These  with  other  farms,  ranches  and  timber  lands 
are  purchasable  at  lowest  prices  through  the  agency 
of  S.  L.  Tipton,  Courtland,  Kansas. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  DONIPHAN  COUNTY 
farms  for  sale,  netting  five  to  five  and  one-half 
per  cent.  If  you  are  interested  in  KANSAS,  its 
wonderful  resources,  etc.,  write  me.  A.  L.  Perry, 
Troy,  Kansas. 


RICH,  SMOOTH  FARM  LANDS  IN  SOUTHERN 
Kansas.  Fine  water,  plenty  of  timber,  endless 
supply  of  gas,  no  blizzards,  no  cutting  wood.  An 
ideal  climate.  Prices  low.  Address,  The  Citizens 
State  Bank,  Altoona,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:-640  ACRES,  DESIRABLE  LOCA- 
tion,  one  mile  from  coimty  seat;  a  thriving  railroad 
town.  Farm  all  fenced,  well  and  windmill,  never 
failing  supply  of  water.  Forty  acres  in  cultivation, 
part  of  which  is  in  alfalfa;  balance  in  pasture.  All 
tillable  except  40  acres.  Price  $10.00  per  acre.  Terms. 
Frank  A  Rees,  owner,  Syracuse,  Hamilton  County, 
Kansas. 


FOR  A  GOOD  HOME  IN  A  DESIRABLE  Lo- 
cality in  city  or  country,  communicate  with  W.  R. 
Adams,  the  Pioneer  Real  Estate  Agent,  1873-1909, 
Larned,  Pawnee  County,  Kansas.  Our  price  list 
will  prove  interesting  to  you. 


A  296  ACRE  FARM  3  1-2  MILES  FROM  EM- 
poria.  Nearly  new  10  room  house  with  bath,  large 
barn,  orchard.  120  acres  in  cultivation.  Price  $12,000. 
If  this  doesn't  suit  you  please  let  us  know  what 
you  wish.    J.  T.  Burton.  Emporia.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  QUICK:— 1200  ACRES  OF  LOGAN 
County,  Kansas  land.  Best  farming  and  grazing. 
River  passes  through  it.  T-'i  acres  ri\  er  bottom  land. 
Near  "Winona,  Kansas.  Will  sell  for  $9,000.  Address 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Tescott.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— TWO  FORTY  ACRE  TRACTS  OF 
land  located  at  the  suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  the  best 
city  in  the  Southwestern  part  of  Kansas.  Price 
J75.00  per  acre.  AVrite  us  for  something  good.  Carl- 
ton &"Greef,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 


320  ACRES  OF  WHICH  100  ACRES  IS  l.\ 
wheat,  one-fourth  goes  with  the  land  delivered.  Ti  n 
fine  farm  is  only  6  miles  from  Bucklin,  Kans  s 
and  can  be  bought  for  only  $500'j.  Good  terms. 
Write  H.  P.   McCaustland,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— ALFALFA,  WHEAT  AND  CORN" 
lands.  Harper  county  is  a  leader  for  diversiii-  i 
crops  and  discriminating  buyers  select  our  of:or- 
ings  every  time.  For  prices  and  locations  addre-^s 
A.  H.  Brown,  Harper,  Kansas. 


FOR  SNAPS  IN  WHEAT  AND  ALFALF.\ 
lands  along  the  Nebraska,  Kansas  &  South-  r:i 
Railway  now  under  construction  in  Fitmey  Countv. 
Kansas,  near  the  new  town  in  the  Pawnee  Vallev 
call  on  or  write,  J.  V.  Killion,  Eminence,  Kans-!>. 


SUMNER  COUNTY  FARMS.  FOR  A  HOME  ^"'1: 
investment,  w^e  can  suit  you  in  qualitv  and  pri  ■  . 
Eighty  acres  improved  land,  price.  $2700.  Writ  ■ 
me  for  other  interesting  bargains.  F.  J.  Marshal'. 
Real  Estate  and  Rental  Co.,  Belle  Plaine.  Kansas. 


GOOD  FARMING  LAND  FOR  SALE  AT  $v':' 
per  acre.  Soil  splendid,  surface  smooth.  Titl-'s 
perfect.  You  with  the  Kansan's  Faith  in  the  future, 
come  and  buy  now.  The  Home  Realty  Company. 
Ulysses,  Kansas. 


CENTRAL  KANSAS  SNAPS  MY  SPECIALTY 
Wheat  lands  at  $20  to  $25  an  acre.  Improved  bottor^i 
farms  at  $35  to  $40  an  acre.  Write  for  list.  Jas.  H 
IJttlo.  the  Rush  County  Land  Man,  LaCrt'S-o. 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— 160  ACRES  FOUR  MILES  FROM 
McCune,  Kansas.  Good  improvements.  Well  su"- 
plied  with  never  failing  spring  water.  Good  shad--. 
Fine  grove  of  timber.  An  ideal  stock  farm.  SO 
acres  in  grass.  A  snap  at  $35  per  acre.  Martia 
Sayors,  ]McCune,  Kansas. 


FARM  SNAP,  160  ACRES  NEAR  LINDSBOR^^'. 
Kansas.  Good  corn  and  w^heat  lands,  115  acres  cul- 
tivated; about  25  acres  of  wheat  will  go  with  saie. 
House,  barn  and  other  buildings.  Good  water.  Write 
for  farm  list.  Joseph  Brandt  &  Co.,  Lindsburg. 
Kansas. 


DEERFIELD.  KANSAS;  200  MILES  SOUTII- 
west  from  Hutchinson.  "SVe  now  are  what  Hutch:n- 
son  was  about  30  years  ago.  OT^portuniiies  aro 
here,  where  are  you.  better  not  mi.^s  this  one  too. 
Deerfield  Land  Co.,  Dec^rfield.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:-320  ACRES  UPLAND.  G  1-2  MILKS 
from  Kirwin,  Kansas.  110  acres  cnltivnt-d,  60  acres 
in  wheat.  All  fenced.  Fair  improve  nents.  Near 
school.  Good  stock  farm.  30  days  at  $5000.  J.  • 
Barron,  Kirwin,  Kansas. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  TflKIlK  IS  AN  ARTE- 
lilan  ntid  alfwlf.-i  dlstrirt  in  M.  adit  County.  Kaiis  is. 
urio«iuall'«l  olsowhen-  In  th.;  IJiiitfd  States.  Write 
\iH  for  tlosiTipllve  panii)lil<a  and  piico  hat.  Fulling- 
ton  Si  MaiTs,  Meade,  Kansas. 


A  SMOOTH  ICO  ACRE  FARM.  SIX  MILES  FROM 
(Ji.tullnnd.  Kan.sas.  Sherman  County.  ;$s.ji)  per  acre, 
p'*n),  five  year's  time  and  balance  casli.  Also  a 
h(|unro  section  smooth  land  in  Thomas  County. 
Kar>sa.s.  tivt>  miles  from  town.  Price  :fi:!.75  per  acre. 
j.'i'KK).  terms,  balance  cash.  Chas.  Murray,  Box 
•M.  Colby,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  HAS  A  PERSONALITY  DISTINCTLY 
tuT  own— Kansas  real  estate  is  the  most  desirable 
In  America  today.  Before  you  buy  you  cannot 
nfford  to  overlook  what  we  have  to  offer.  Write  for 
price  list.    B.  L.  Stine,  Rosedale,  Kansas. 


MASON  &  MASON,  OTTAWA.  KL\XSAS.  FARM 
loans  and  real  estate  office.  Good  farms,  well  im- 
proved in  eastern  Kansas.  Prices  and  $40  per 
acre.  AV^ite  for  sale  and  trade  list  today.  You'll 
be  glad  we  got  together. 


LAND!  LAND!  LAND!  AVE  HAVE  WHEAT 
and  alfalfa  lands  situated  in  Gove  and  Sheridan 
Counties.  Prices  range  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre. 
Buy  your  home  in  Kansas— part  cash,  balance  on 
time.    L.  Bornt,  Grinnell.  Kansas. 


FREE!  EASTERN  KANSAS  FARI^I  LIST.  SAFE 
values.  Resident  24  j^ears.  Big  red  clover,  timothy, 
blue  grass,  corn  and  wheat.  Only  SO  miles  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Address  the  Buckeye  Agency, 
Agricola,  Kansas. 


NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GO  TO  BUY  LAND, 
you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  w^hat  we  have  in 
store  for  you.  either  in  farms  or  in  city  property. 
Write  me  before  you  buy.  C.  H.  Hatch,  Macks- 
ville,  Kansas. 


WE  HAVE  5G0  ACRES  OF  TIMBER  IN  SOUTH- 
^•rn  Missouri  to  trade  for  western  Kansas  land. 
Titles  perfect  and  timber  good.  Write  for  particu- 
lars and  send  descriptions  of  your  land.  Mahin 
*t  Mahin,  Smith  Center.  Kan. 


THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ACRES  OF 
fine  hardwood  timber  land  located  on  a  navigable 
stream  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a  price 
worthy  of  investigation.  Address:  Noah  Hardy, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


I  TRADE  AND  NEGOTIATE  SALES  IN  CITY', 
suburban  and  farm  lands.  Have  a  new  stock  of 
<jupensware  and  notions— all  for  sale.  A  fine  chance 
In  a  good  live  town.  Address  for  particulars,  Geo. 
M'.  Strickler,  Real  Estate  Agent,  Girard,  Kansas. 


FARM  BARGAIN:  320  ACRES  NEAR  iMAM- 
Tnoth  Springs,  Arkansas.  3W  acres  can  be  culti- 
vated; two  orchards,  good  water,  fair  improve- 
nionts.  Price  $12.60  per  acre.  For  full  particulars 
write.  Claude  M.  Post,  Mound  City,  Kansas. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ONE  OP  THE  BEST  FARMS  IX 
^'astern  Kansas,  write  to    me    and  tell  me  about 
'^vhat  size  farm  you  want.    I  have  it.   We   buy,  s?ll 
and  exchange  all  kinds  of  real  estate.  Address. 
A.  Thorne,  Kincaid,  Kansas. 


I>0  YOU  WANT  A  FAR:M  IN  RAWLINS  COUX- 
^>"?  If  so,  "Cut  out"  the  middle  men.  buv  direct 
and  save  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  acre.  Write  us  about 
^j'at  size  farm  you  desire— we  can  save  you  money. 
I- rank  E.  Robinson,  Atwood,  Kansas. 


ONE  HUNDRED  ROOKS  COUNTY  FARMS  FOR 
1  80  to  1000  acres  each.   Where  wheat  and 

alfalfa  grow  to  perfection.  Write  me  today  for 
^if-w  lists.    C.  H.  Dewey,  Stockton,  Kansas. 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  IN  WABAUNSEE  COUNTY, 
Kansas  ahout  W  miles  w<  Ht  ot  Kan«a»  City,  an  at- 
tractive ll.st  of  ranciies,  farriix  and  cltv  prop'iriy. 
W'a  will  forward  list  upon  request.  Call  on  or 
address,  J.  B.  Flold.s,  Alma,  Kansas. 


BARBER  COUNTY  CATTLE  RANCH.  I'/.O 
acres,  2  1-2  miles  from  railroad  station,  all  fenced 
and  cross  fenced.  50  acres  In  alfalfa.  310  acr«.-s  In 
cultivation,  good  building,  consid<  rable  native  tim- 
ber, fine  running  water.  Price  $12. .".0  an  acre.  Ad- 
dress T.   L.  Lindley  <«fe  Co.,  Medlr.ine  Lodge,  Kansas. 


SOLOMON  VALLEY.  WP.ITE  AT  ONCE  FOK 
map  and  full  description  with  list  of  best  land 
bargains  in  Smith  and  Osborne  Counties.  Greatest 
alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat  land  on  earth.  H.  A. 
Turner,  Portis,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP:— WESTERN  WHEAT 
lands.  I  have  some  rare  bargains.  The  Easrem 
farmer  made  his  money  by  buying  land  when  it 
was  cheap.  Now  is  'your  time.  Address  at  once, 
W.  A.  Robison,  Leoti,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:-160  ACRES  IMPROVED  LAND,  6 
miles  of  Norton,  Kansas.  Price  $4S00.  Write,  or 
call  on  H.  M.  Poe,  Bonded  Abstractor.  Norton,  Kan- 
sas. A  list  of  very  desirable  values  mailed  upon 
request. 


FOR  SALE  "OUT  THERE  IX  HARPER  COUX- 
ty,  Kansas"  good  farm  land  at  $2.5  to  $30  per  acre. 
Farming  always  a  success,  crop  failures  unknown. 
Call  on  or  address,  J.  D.  Bradley,  Attica,  Kansas. 
Established  in  1SS5. 


I  BELIEVE  THAT  I  HAVE  OXE  OF  THE 
largest  lists  of  desirable  farms  in  the  great  state 
of  Kansas.  I  have  160  acre  farms  from  $25  to  $o5 
an  acre,  also  ranches  at  from  .SIO  to  $16  per  acre. 
Write  for  list.    Wm.  Forbes,  Fall  River,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— THE  BEST  WHEAT  AXD  CORX 
lands  in  Stafford  County,  also  cheap  grazing  and 
fine  alfalfa  lands  farther  west.  We  have  real  bar- 
gains for  3-ou.  Address  for  price  list,  G.  W.  Grandy, 
Saint  John,  Kansas. 


BATSON  &  HUBBELL,  HOVv\\RD,  KANSAS, 
are  dealers  in  real  estate.  We  have  a  fine  list  of 
farms  for  sale.  Real  bargains  you'll  not  find  else- 
where. Write  for  list  of  improved  farms  and  grass 
lands. 


QUICK  SALE:— 160  ACRES  JUST  OXE  MILE 
from  Caldwell.  Kansas.  All  under  cultivation.  All 
fine  land.  Good  six  room  house.  Large  barn.  Act- 
ually the  biggest  Bargain  in  Sumner  County  at 
$45  an  acre.    Address  H.  M.  Collins,  Caldwell,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE:— WHEAT.  CORX  AXD  ALFALFA 
lands  in  Pawnee  County,  Kansas.  Also  orange, 
fig.  rice,  strawberry  and  truck  lands  near  Houston 
and  Alvm.  Texas,  in  tracts  to  suit  purchaser.  Reu- 
l)en  Blount  &  Son,  "The  Land  Men,"  Box  S4,  Lar- 
ned,  Kansas. 


M.  W.  STAXLEY.  OF  DARRAXCE.  KAXSAS. 
wants  to  meet  j-ou!  If  you  can't  come,  write  to  me 
and  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  finest  farm  and 
real  estate  values  in  the  Great  Sunflower  State. 
Remember  the  name.  Stanley,  M.  W. 


GOOD  FARMS  XEAR  GEUDA  SPRIXGS.  KAX'- 
sas.  Twenty-five  to  Fifty  dollars  per  acre.  A  splen- 
did list  of  desirable  city  property  in  Geuda  Springs, 
address:    W.  AV.  Spencer,  Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


TWO  BIG  BARGAIXS  IX  SUPERIOR  KAXSAS 
farms.  l')0  acre  bottom  farm,  close  to  collesre  town, 
no  o\erflows;  also  13  quarter  sections  desirable 
Oklahoma  Alfalfa  Bottom  Lands.  If  interested 
write  for  prices  and  terms.  J.  W.  Colley,  P.^rry, 
Kansas. 
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Most  everyone  knows  Arthur  Brisbane.  He  is  one  of 
those  kind  of  men  who  render  impossibiUties  into  actual  real- 
ities. Mr.  Brisbane  is  the  dynamo  of  the  wonderful  machine 
— '*The  Hearst  Publications.''  Mr.  Brisbane  is  not  a  Kansan 
—we  wish  he  were.  HOWEVER 

Mr.  Brisbane  considers  Kansas  in  the  following  light: 
'*In  Kansas  the  thinking  individual  counts,  not  the  mob. 
There  is  a  chance  for  any  man  with  a  thought  of  his  own  to 
get  a  hearing.  There  is  opportunity  for  the  man  with  an 
idea  to  have  it  tried." 


Mr.  Brisbane  sums  up  the  spirit  of  Kansas  in  the  above 
brief  paragraph.  Kansas  is  a  commonwealth  of  ideas  —  its 
people  think.  The  time-worn  adage  ''Let  well  enough  alone" 
is  out  of  place  in  Kansas.    Good  things  can  be  bettered. 

Kansas  is  a  synonym  for  advancement  in  moral,  politi- 
cal and  material  things.  Kansas  is  an  early  state— Kansas 
never  slumbers!  The  people  of  Kansas  think  and  act! 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  represents  this  progressive 
people.  As  a  publication  it  will  not  stand  still,  for  the  vital 
reason  that  it  has  too  much  of  the  interests  of  Kansas  people 
at  heart. 

Mr.  Brisbane  knows  Kansas  in  the  Kansas  way. 
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For  April  Readers  of  the 
Kansas  Magazine 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE 

will  greet  the  readers  of  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  with  one  more  of  his  masterful  articks 

boforo  tlepartins  for  tlie  land  across  tlio  seas.  Air.  White  will  si)cnd  tlie  summer  abroad.  Our 
readers  are  assured  that  tlicre  are  some  rare  treats  in  store  ftjr  them  from  tlie  pen  of  this  man. 
whose  very  soul  goes  out  Int  love  and  devotion  to  the  people  of  this  great  state. 

MURDOCK  IN  PANAMA 

The  Hon.  Victor  Murdock,  congressman  from  thr-  Eightli  District  has  written  an  article  for 
THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  on  his  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Murdork  is  DOING  THINGS 
at  Washington.  He  spent  several  weeks  as  a  member  of  a  special  committee  Inspecting  the 
progress  of  the  work  on  the  Canal  and  will  give  our  readers  an  insight  into  the  conditions  in 
Panama.    Every  line  from  his  able  pen  is  read  with  eagerness  by  his  legion  of  admirers. 

FUNSTON  AT  KANSAS  UNIVERSITY 

"Reminiscences  of  the  State  University  in  the  Eighties,"  is  the  sul^ject  of  General  Funston's 
article  which  will  appear  in  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  The  State  University,  with  its  memories 
and  associations  of  bygone  days,  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  man  or  woman  who  has  breatlied 
the  inspiration  of  its  sacred  halls.  General  Funston,  in  addition!  to  being  a  great  soldier 
of  modern  times  is  one  of  the  breeziest  wTiters  of  the  age.  Every  line  of  the  General's  story 
is  replete  witli  memories  which  will  woo  the  mind  of  every  loyal  Kansan  back  to  the  haunts  of 
former  years. 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  BARBER-By  Ralph  Tennal 

Another  of  those  stories  founded  on  the  times  when  Kansas  was  making  history— back  in  the 
Pop  days.  Quantrell's  Raid  and  the  bloody  massacres  of  the  early  statehood  times,  were  momen- 
tous days  in  the  history  of  Kansas,  but  not  more  sa  than  the  days  of  the  present  generation 
when  Kansas  was  taking  the  lead  in  reform,  and,  of  course,  was  laughed  at,  scorned  and  ridi- 
culed. What  reformer  was  not;  even  back  to  the  time  when  Martin  Luther  nailed  up  the  Ninety 
five  theses?  Mr.  Tennal,  in  his  interesting  story,  "THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  BARBER"  tak-.s 
us  back  to  the  times  when  the  Pops  and  the  crop  failures  had  a.  strong  hold  on  Kansas.  It  is 
a  humorous  story  and  throws  the  light  on  a  little  scene  of  that  day,  which  could  not  be  pictured 
except  by  one  who  knew  HUMAN  NATURE  and  KANSAS  LIFE  of  the  early  nineties. 

WEST  OF  THE  DEAD  LINE-By  Elmer  T.  Peterson 

Did  you  know  that  there  was  a  dead  line  in  Kansas?  a  point  beyond  which  a  settler  could 
not  go  with  impunity,  if  he  expected  to  make  a  living  at  farming  and  escape  starvation? 
Well,  there  is  no  such  line.  William  E.  Curtis,  the  traveling  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  recently  said  the  dead  line  was  on  the  Ninety-Ninth  Meridian'.  Beyond  that 
line  said  Mr.  Curtis,  "He  who  enters  here  leaves  all  hope  behind."  Notwithstanding  :Mr.  Curtis's 
assertion;  there  is  a  section  west  of  the  Ninety-ninth  ^Meridian  containing  boundless  wheat 
fields,  unlimited  alfalfa  acreage,  an  immeasurable  production  of  corn  and  countless  numbers  of 
hogs  and  cattle.  Mr.  Peterson  shows  that  Mr.  Curtis  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
He  further  shows  that  western  Kansas  is  tlie  coming  garden  spot  of  the  West  and  he  proves  it, 
conclusivelj-. 

A  SERIAL  STORY 

with  the  April  number  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  commence  its  first  serial  story. 
"HENDRICK  FRIENSEN'S  HOMESTEAD,"  a  story  of  the  Russian  Steppes.  It  is  written  by 
Cornelius  'SI.  Enns  who  draws  a  charming  picture  of  Russian  life.  More  than  a  generation  ago 
the  Russian  government  invited  the  thrifty  sect  of  ^lennonitcs  to  emigrate  from  Germany  to 
the  Stepites  of  the  Czar's  domain.  Tlie  Rus-^ian  ruler  promised  tiiem  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship, light  taxes  and  practically  self-government.  They  emigrated  and  for  many  years  enjoyed 
their  freedom.  It  is  a  sketch  of  this  life  which  'Mv.  Enns  so  pleasingly  draws  that  comprises 
the  subject  matter  of  "HENDRICK  FRIESEN'S  HOMESTEAD."  They  were  later  imposed 
upon  by  the  Russian'  government  and  immigrated  to  the  United  States,  the  greater  number  of 
wliom  settled  in  :McPherson  County. 
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WALT  MASON 

Who  Is  the  grcateat  humorist  of  the  present  ytnerallun?  Murk  Twain  may  have  the  greatest 
reputation,  but  Mark  Twain  has  prol>ably  done  hla  KreatCHt  work.  Expert  critics  in  the  literary 
world  do  not  hcsitato  to  rank  WALT  MAS(JN  among  the  greatest  humorists  of  tiie  present 
peneratlon.  William  K.  Connelley,  the  well-known  Western  historian,  writes  a  sketch  of  thcs 
Kansas  humorist  In  April  KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  Mr.  Connelley  declaros  Mason  is  second  only 
ro  Mark  Twain,  with  the  great  proijability  tiiat  he  will  not  long  remain  second  to  any  man.  Mr. 
Connelley  lias  for  years  Uvea  a  neighbor  to  Mason  and  has  saved  excerpts  from  the  bard's  best 
work,  many  of  which  will  appear  in  the  article.  There  Is  a  deep  Interest  in  every  line  Mr, 
Connelley  writes  and  a  smile  In  every  line  he  quotes  from  Mason. 

THE  WEALTHIEST  PAGANS 

The  Osage  Indians  are  tiie  wealthiest  pagans  on  earth.  Tiiey  are  the  most  interesting  Indians 
In  the  United  States  and  the  most  representative  of  the  real  type  of  the  aborigines.  Fred  G. 
Hollman  writes  an  interesting  story  of  the  Osages  in  the  April  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  in  which 
he  tells  of  their  customs,  habits  and  modes  of  life  in  defiance  to  wealth  and  the  ever  growing 
progress  of  civilization.    The  article  is  Illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 

LIVING  IN  THE  CITY  OF  THE  DEAD 

A  story  of  the  defiant  Wyandotte  Indian  women  who  are  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  sell  the  Wyandotte  Cemetery  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  Graphically  told  by  I.  T. 
Martin. 

THE  BACHELOR 

Read  the  story  in  this  issue  entitled  "THE  LAWYERS."  Then  get  ready  to  ready  its  com- 
panion piece  "THE  BACHELOR"  which  will  appear  in  the  April  issue. 

Herbert  Cavaness  defends  "that  noblest  branch  of  human  society"  against  "the  hen- 
pecked and  wife-cowed  husbands"  who  are  trying  to  induce  the  Kansas  Legislature  to  impose 
a  tax  on  Bachelors.  Mr.  Cavaness  declares  a  man,  and  womaru  ,too,  is  able  to  reach  the  highest 
stage  of  usefulness  in  the  single  state. 

"It  takes  courage  equal  to  that  which  w'on  the  day  at  Gettysburg  and  in  Shenandoah  valley, 
to  be  a  Bachelor.  It  takes  sacrifice  as  glorious  as  that  of  the  millionaire  who  leaves  luxury  and 
wealth  and  buries  himself  in  the  slums  to  help  the  weak  and  despairing.  It  takes  the  caution 
of  the  Indian  scout,  the  craftiness  of  the  fox  in  the  chase.  *  *  *  There  is  nothing  so  tempting 
fts  a  pair  of  ruby-red  lips  or  dreamy  eyes  of  brown  and  smiling  dimples.  There  is  not  strategy' 
like  the  strategy  of  womankind  with  her  weapons  of  shady  lanes  and  swinging  hammocks  and 
silvery  moonbeams.  *  *  *  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  yield,  so  many  are  captured,"  says  Mr. 
Cavaness. 

HUMOR 

Some  of  the  best  "stuff"  Walt  Mason  ever  wrote  will  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  THE 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  Mr.  Mason  has  a  prose  "story"  in  the  March  issue,  but  next  month  he 
will  again  appear  in  some  of  his  philosophical  eclogues. 

THE  KANSAS  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  readers  of  THE  lOVNSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  New  York  City 
has  a  Kansas  Society  of  several  hundred  members,  which  holds  an  annual  meeting  with  a  banquet 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Kansas  Day.  Upon  every  occasion  of  this 
kind  the  representatives  of  the  Sunflower  State  meet  to  review  their  experiences  in  the  West  and 
cement  the  ties  of  friendship  im  the  East. 

At  the  last  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Chester  I.  Long,  of  U.  S.  Senate; 
the  Hon.  Philip  P.  Campbell,  of  House  of  Representatives;  Judge  Moore,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
speakers  of  Virginia;  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dinsmore,  of  New  York  City. 

The  last  named  speaker  was  connected  with  the  State  Normal  School  of  Kansas  for  twelve 
years,  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  is  now  engaged  in  financial 
work  in  New  York.  His  address,  which  was  upon  the  "Kansans  in  New  York,"  attracted  unusual 
Interest  on  account  of  the  historic  value  for  the  information  given  concerning  the  great  work  of 
the  men  of  Kansas  in  the  East  was  a  revelation  to  the  brilliant  audience  that  had  gathered  to 
tnjoy  the  addresses. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Dr.  Dinsmore  to  prepare  a 
series  of  three  articles  for  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  reviewing  the  work  of  m.any  of  the  men 
of  Kansas  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  East  upon  work  of  w'orld-wide  importance.  The  first 
article  will  appear  in  an  early  number  and  our  readers  may  look  forward  to  it  with  special  plea- 
sure and  every  copy  should  be  preserved  for  future  reference. 
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Floy  diii^ 

.  By  J.  E.  TORRANCE 

A  little  sun-beam,  in  its  flight, 
Pierced  the  darkness  of  the  night; 
A  little  love-ray,  at  the  dawn. 
Warmed  a  soul  and  hastened  on. 
Why  such  haste?  the  darkness  cried. 
^   Why  not  remain?  the  sad  heart  sighed; 
But  ray  of  love  and  beam  of  light. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  maintained  their  flight. 
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Lvnis  A^;o  '\l  5  on  oca 

BY  WALT  MASON 


I HAVE  forgotten  many  things,  and 
expect  to  forget  a  lot  more,  but 
every  incident  of  my  first  day  at 
Seneca  is  written  upon  my  memory  in 
letters  of  fire,  as  Laura  Jean  Libbey 
says,  in  one  of  her  inimitable  works. 

It  was  long  ago ;  so  long  ago  that  it 
seems  wicked  to  give  the  date ;  it  was 
in  the  fall  of  1SS2,  and  I  was  so  young 
then  as  to  attract  attention.  I  had  ar- 
rived to  visit  a  relative,  and  had  wisely 
refrained  from  notifying  him  that  I 
was  coming,  or  he'd  have  prevented 
the  visitation  at  all  hazards.  The  post- 
master kindly  told  me  how  to  fincl  my 
relative's  abode,  and  I  set  forth  on 
foot  to  journey  six  or  seven  miles.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  but  the  postmaster 
— who  was  forgiven  long  ago — assured 
me  that  I  had  plenty  of  time,  and  I 
went  my  way  caroling  a  joyous  rounde- 
lay. 

There  Avas  much  raw  prairie  in  that 
section  of  Nemaha  County  then ;  vast 
stretches  of  sod,  marked  by  emigrant 
trails,  and  void  of  sign  posts,  policemen, 
or  landmarks,  so  it  was  easy  to  get 
lost.  I  have  always  been  specially 
gifted  in  the  matter  of  losing  myself, 
and  I  established  a  precedent  that  even- 
ing; I  strayed  from  the  open  prairie  in- 
to the  woods  along  the  Nemaha  River, 
and  couldn't  find  the  way  out  again. 
Darkness  came  in  due  season,  and  it 
was  the  kind  of  darkness  that  might  be 
cut  into  horse  blankets;  and  the  clouds 
piled  up  overhead,  and  flashes  of  light- 
ning sawed  holes  through  them.  For 
weary  hours  I  plunged  around  in  the 
deep  tangled  wildwood ;  many  of  the 
trees  still  bear  the  marks,  where  I  hit 
my  head  against  them;  now  and  then, 


in  order  to  cool  my  fevered  brow,  I 
fell  into  the  river,  with  a  sickening 
splash,  and,  as  the  river  at  that  season 
was  composed  principally  of  a  mud  that 
resembled  glue,  I  had  a  strenuous  time 
prying  myself  out.  On  one  occasion, 
I  remember,  I  had  to  go  ashore  and 
hunt  a  handspike,  and  then  return  to 
release  myself. 

To  make  things  more  interesting,  a 
brute  beast  was  following  me  all  the 
time ;  I  could  see  him  by  the  lightning 
flashes,  and  I  was  sure  he  was  a  wolf; 
whenever  I  sat  down  to  rest,  that  dis- 
quieting animal  would  squat  fifteen 
feet  away,  and  lick  his  chops,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  relative  of  Little  Red 
Ridinghood  fame !  and  this  caused  me 
to  view  with  alarm,  so  I  resumed  my 
journeyings.  I  walked  all  night,  and 
never  got  out  of  the  woods,  or  far  from 
the  river,  which  changed  its  .course 
several  times  so  that  I  couldn't  avoid 
falling  into  it.  I  must  have  traveled  a 
thousand  miles  that  night ;  when  morn- 
ing came  I  saw  a  way  out  of  the  forest 
primeval,  and  also  descried  in  the  dis- 
tance a  farm  house,  toward  which  I 
proceeded  with  queenly  dignity.  The 
farmer  owned  most  of  the  dogs  in  Kan- 
sas, and  they  saw  me  coming  and  hast- 
ened to  meet  me.  They  seemed  incensed 
about  something  as  they  approached 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  climbing 
trees  was  a  healthful  and  invigorating 
exercise  that  had  been  highly  recom- 
mended by  leading  physicians.  Thero 
was  but  one  tree  anywhere  near,  and  it 
was  a  sickly  affair  about  three  inciie> 
thick,  but  any  kind  of  a  tree  will  do 
Vv'hcn  3^ou  are  in  a  hurry,  so  I  gamboled 
up  the  trunk  and  got  as  near  the  toi3 
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as  i)ossible,  and  tlie  cl().i,'s  loal'ocl  aroiiiicl 
iinclcnieatli  yollinjj:  vocircroiisly,  and 
dtMnonstraliiijr  in  a  hiindi-cd  \va\'s,  their 
conviction  tiiat  tliey  would  jj^cl  nic  soon- 
er or  later. 

It  seemed  I)os^•ible  that  they  would 
get  me  sooner,  for  it  was  all  that  th^ 
tree  could  do  to  hold  nie  up,  and  it  sa'^- 
ged  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an- 
other, and  groaned  like  a  hired  man 
pitching  hay,  and  I  was  in  deadly  fea':' 
that  each  moment  would  prove  my  next. 
I  saw  the  farmer  coming  in  the  dis- 
tance; he  was  yelling,  evidently  at  the 
dogs,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  his 
remarks.  Finally  he  arrived,  and  just 
as  he  reached  the  tree,  it  collapsed  and 
dumped  me  into  the  midst  of  the  menag- 
erie, and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  coat- 
ing of  mud,  which  had  dried  by  that 
time,  the  brutes  would  probably  have 
eaten  me  before  the  owner  could  drive 
them  awa^^ 

My  further  adventures  are  not  worth 
relating,  although  they  "were  numerous 
and  trying  to  the  spirit.  After  Avan- 
dering  another  thousand  miles,  I  finally 
reached  my  relative's  abode,  and  after 
some  of  the  mud  had  been  removed 
with  a  hoe,  he  recognized  me  anii 
swooned.  I  worked  on  a  farm  in  that 
neighborhood  for  two  summers,  and 
came  to  kno^v  Seneca  well;  but  the 
Seneca  of  those  d^ys  is  no  more.  Now 
the  town  has  waterworks  and  electric 
lights,  and  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments; and  there  are  so  many  Trade 
Palaces  that  it  is  weary  work  count- 
ing them;  and  there  are  jMerchant 
Princes,  who  go  scooting  around  in  the 
evenings,  in  their  gaudy  red  automo- 
biles, caring  little  whether  school  keeps 
or  not ;  and  there  is  a  Club,  Avhere  young 
men  play  billiards  and  cultivate  the 
blase  air,  and  talk  about  the  last  time 
they  were  in  Lunnon. 

In  the  Seneca  that  is  dead  and  gone, 
the  merchant  prince  was  generally 
found  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  the  stores 
were  little  Avooden  affairs,  with  crooked 
awnings  before  them ;  and  there  were 
railings  along  the  street,  on  either  side, 
to  which  the  formers  tied  their  horses; 
and  of  a  sunny  Saturday  afternoon  you 
might  count  hundreds  of  bronchoes, 
branded,  fierce-eyed  critters,  for  every- 
body traveled  horseback  in  those  days, 


and  bronchocs  were  clieap ;  and  of  tUoso. 
same  bronchocs,  which  have  vanished 
from  the  face  of  Kansas,  I  am  going  to 
tell  a  story  (jne  of  tliesc  days. 

When  1  sliirted  to  write  this  able  ami 
exhaustive  treatise  it  was  my  intention 
to  i)oint  out  the  difference  between  the 
Seneca  of  1882  and  the  Seneca  of  the 
present,  as  illustrative  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  Kansas,  but  I  got  lost  in  the 
woods.  Jn  those  old  days  the  dui/out 
and  the  sod  house  were  not  uncommon 
in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  the 
man  who  owned  a  real  frame  house, 
with  more  than  one  room  in  it,  and  a 
chimney  for  the  smoke  to  crawl 
through,  Vv'as  something  of  a  plutocrat. 

Among  the  young  farmers  was  a  Ger- 
man named  Hans,  and  he  looked  it. 
He  had  arrived  from  the  old  country  a 
few  years  earlier,  wearing  wooden 
shoes,  and  carrying  his  wardrobe  in  a 
handkerchief.  He  hired  out  as  a  farm 
hand,  and  saved  every  mark  and  pfen-  I 
nig,  and  the  first  thing  i)eople  knew,  he 
had  a  team  of  horses,  and  a  safety  plow, 
and  was  ready  to  go  to  farming  on  his 
own  hook.  So  he  selected  a  Gretchen, 
who  was  eighteen  hands  high,  and 
sound  in  w4nd  and  limb,  and  married 
her,  and  embarked  in  agriculture,  hav- 
ing bought  an  Alpine  farm  on  easy  pay- 
ments. 

During  his  career  as  a  hired  man 
there  had  been  a  cloudburst  somewhere 
up  the  river,  and  Hans  found  himself 
one  evening  up  a  tree,  Avith  a  raging 
torrent  all  around  him.  He  had  to  stay 
there  Avithout  refreshments  for  two 
nights  and  a  day  before  he  could  be 
rescued ;  and  the  mosquitoes  and  big 
fat  blue  flies  had  bitten  him  up  so 
that  his  sufferings  Avere  indescribable : 
and  always  after  that  he  had  a  preju- 
dice against  Avater  in  AAiiolesale  quan- 
tities. So  Avhen  he  bought  a  farm  he 
bought  a  high  one,  and  he  built  his 
house  on  the  tallest  hill  in  Xemalia  I 
County,  and  he  Avas  Avont  to  stand  be- 
fore his  door  in  the  golden  summer 
cA'enings  and  shake  his  fist  at  the  river, 
and  make  faces  at  it,  and  call  it  names. 

He  Avas  secure  from  the  Avater  but 
the  AA'ind  Avouldn't  let  him  alone.  Any 
old  timer  Avill  tell  you  that  the  Kansas 
AAind  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Avas 
tAvice  as  strenuous  as  the  gales  that 
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I. low  now;  and  llic  hill  on  which  Hans 
livod  was  the  main  lii«^diway  of  the 
wind,  and  tlierc  was  usually  a  hurri- 
.  ano  in  projii'oss  there  when  the  people 
m  the  valley  were  pantini>:  for  a  breath 
,.f  fresh  air.  Conseciiiently  Hans  had  to 
spentl  most  of  his  s[)are  time  (tutting 
poles  to  prop  up  his  house,  which  was 
.ilways  slidin<]:  around  the  yard.  When 
lie  went  home  after  dark  he  had  to  take 
a  lantern  so  that  he  could  find  the 
lu>iise,  which  Avas  apt  to  be  out  in  the 
.'ow  lot  or  junketing  around  in  the 
pasture. 

After  every  high  wind  the  neighbors 
had  to  turn  out  and  help  Hans  to  get 
his  house  back,  and  it  grew  somewhat 
monotonous  after  a  while.  It  wasn't 
iiuich  of  a  house;  it  had  but  one  room, 
and  the  walls  were  not  plastered;  tar 
paper  had  been  tacked  over  the  Aveath- 
er  boarding,  and  so  the  walls  were 
flimsy,  though  stormproof.  The  chief 
ai-ticle  of  furniture  was  the  bed;  and 
there  never  was  another  bed  like  it,  in 
the  earth  or  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
Hans  had  made  it  himself,  during  his 
idle  hours  before  he  was  married,  and 
there  was  more  timber  in  it  than  there 
was  in  the  house,  and  it  weighed  about 
five  tons;  the  castors  he  had  contrived 
himself,  having  taken  the  wheels  from 
'•Id  farm  implements,  and  they  were  a 
foot  high.  The  bed  was  at  the  north 
^ide  of  the  room,  and  the  cookstove  at 
ilie  south  side. 

One  winter  night  there  came  a  worse 
windstorm  than  usual.  Hans  and  his 
frau  were  in  their  downj^  couch,  listen- 
'iiLT  to  the  voice  of  the  tempest,  and 
wondering  how  far  the  house  would 
travel  before  morning;  it  had  never 
abandoned  the  top  of  the  hill  in  its 
wanderings,  so  they  had  no  fear  of 
^\'hat  might  happen :  but  the  wind  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  as  the  night  wore 
"'1.  and  presently  Hans  realized,  by  the 
"^Jope  of  the  floor,  and  the  motion,  that 
I'ls  residence  had  reached  the  hillside, 
«'md  was  callyhooting  down  toward  the 
I'lyor.  Before  he  had  time  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  yell,  a  new  catastrophe 
"'^as  in  progress;  the  bed  was  taking  a 


little  journe}'  on  its  own  account,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  hou.se ;  the 
bed  had  the  best  roadway,  and  made 
the  best  time  and  presently  it  crashed 
llirou^di  the  south  end  of  the  house  as 
though  shot  from  a  gun,  and  tliundered 
down  the  hillside  with  the  faithful  old 
house  in  pursuit,  and  Hans  and  Gretch- 
on  sitting  up  in  their  white  grave- 
clothes,  too  seared  to  bet  on  either  the 
Ikjusc  or  the  bed. 

liitterly  did  Hans  regret  that  he 
hadn't  equipped  the  bed  with  brakes 
and  a  steering  wheel,  but  remorse  was 
unavailing.  The  bed  was  just  getting 
warmed  up  to  its  work,  and  was  mak- 
ing a  record  that  niakes  subsequent 
automobile  performances  look  insignifi- 
cant, when  one  of  the  castors  broke, 
and  its  career  was  stopped.  Before 
Hans  and  Gretchen  could  get  away, 
the  house  had  caught  up  and  made 
some  sort  of  a  grand  stand  play  that 
brought  it  down  on  top  of  the  bed,  but 
the  hole  in  its  side,  where  the  bed  had 
izone  through,  came  down  over  Hans 
and  Gretchen,  so  that  they  were  not 
crushed.  But  the  stove  fell  on  Hans 
and  bruised  him  up  some,  and  Gretchen 
got  her  head  jammed  into  an  iron  ket- 
tle so  tight  that  the  doctor  had  to  bor- 
row a  set  of  burglar's  tools  to  release 
her. 

When  I  was  in  Seneca  two  or  three 
years  ago  I  saw  Hans.  He  still  lives 
on  the  same  old  hilltop,  where  the  river 
can't  reach  him.  But  you  ought  to  see 
his  house!  It  is  a  mansion,  so  vast 
and  substantial  that  the  strongest  wind 
that  blows  couldn't  do  more  than  rattle 
the  windows.  He  has  great  barns  and 
stables,  and  the  land  is  his  wherever  he 
looks.  His  wife  now  rides  in  a  real 
automobile,  and  finds  it  far  more  fash- 
ionable and  comfortable  than  a  home 
made  bed.  And  Hans  is  an  officer  of 
a  bank,  and  wears  store  clothes  on  week 
days,  and  his  check  is  good  for  large 
amounts. 

After  such  evidence  as  this,  can  any- 
body doubt  that  farming  in  Kansas 
brings  wealth  and  happiness? 


BY  WILLIAM  HERBERT  CARRUTH 

My  Ood,  I  am  weary  of  waiting  for  the  year  of  jubilee; 

I  know  that  the  cycle  of  mart  is  a  moment  only  to  Thee; 

They  have  held  me  back  with  preaching  whatAhe  patience  of  God  is  like. 

But  the  world  is  weary  of  waiting;  will  it  never  be  time  to  strikef 

When  my  hot  heart  rose  in  rebellion  at  the  wrongs  my  fellows  bore. 
It  was,  "'Wait  until  prudent  saving  has  gathered  you  up  a  store;'' 
And,  "'Wait  till  a  higher  station  brings  value  in  men's  eyes;'' 
And,  "Wait  till  the  gray-streaked  hair  shall  argue  your  counsel  wise." 

The  hearts  that  kindled  with  mine  are  caught  in  the  selfsame  net; 
One  waits  to  master  the  law,  though  his  heartstrings  vibrate  yet; 
And  one  is  heaping  up  learning,  and  many  are  heaping  up  gold. 
And  some  are  fierce  in  the  forum,  but  slowly  we  all  icax  old. 

The  rights  of  men  are  a  byword;  the  bones  are  not  yet  dust' 
Of  those  who  broke  the  shackles  and  the  shackles  are  not  yet  rust 
Till  the  masters  are  forging  new  ones,  and  coward  lips  are  sealed. 
While  the  code  that  cost  a  inillion  lives  is  step  by  step  repealed. 

The  wily  world-enchantress  is  working  her  cursed  charm, 

The  spell  of  the  hypnotizer  is  laming  us,  head  and  arm; 

The  wrong  dissolves  in  a  cloud-bank  of  ''whether''  and  "i/"  and  "still," 

And  the  subtleties  of  logic  inhibit  the  sickly  will. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  patience  I  have  practiced,  lo  these  years; 
Can  it  be,  what  has  passed  for  prudence  was  prompted  by  my  fears T 
Can  I  doubt  henceforth  in  my  choosing,  if  such  a  choice  I  must  have, 
Between  being  wise  and  craven  or  being  foolish  and  brave f 

Whenever  the  weak  and  weary  are  ridden  down  by  the  strong, 
Whenever  the  voice  of  honor  is  drowned  by  the  howling  throng. 
Whenever  the  right  pleads  clearly  while  the  lords  of  life  are  dumb. 
The  times  of  forbearance  are  over  and  the  time  to  strike  is  fome. 
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BY  A.  B.  REEVES 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


OUT  on  the  southwestern  ed<j^e  of  the 
kingdom  of  Dode^e,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  a  wooden  town  sprantr 
up  one  night,  and  at  sunrise  entered 
upon  the  career  of  selling  town  lots 
and  recording  mortgages  for  which  it 
was  founded  and  performing  other 
functions  of  a  county  seat — though  the 
other  functions  were  merely  incidental 
and  didn't  count.  Some  of  us  had  heard 
of  certain  youngsters  who,  locked  up 
in  the  cellar  one  afternoon,  made  for- 
tunes swapping  jack-knives  and  we 
rushed  into  that  town  and  buckled 
down  to  trading  town  lots  and  mort- 
gages with  one  another  on  a  scale  that 
promised  something  fabulous.  At  one 
time  there  were  several  hundred  people 
there.  Latterh^  there  remained  but 
tv'o  families;  from  which  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  all  the  rest  became  able  to 
retire  and  spend  the  proceeds  of  the 
venture  elsewhere.  Sometimes,  while 
waiting  for  the  platting  of  new  addi- 
tions to  the  town,  trade  got  dull  and  at 
such  times  somebody  had  to  supply 
amusement. 

Stanton  was  a  specially  liberal  con- 
tributor. Stanton  was  of  middle  age, 
but  still*  ambitious.  Someone  had  sug- 
gested to  him  that  he  ought  to  be  a 
lawyer.  I'm  afraid  he  had  not  been 
anything  so  far;  nothing  but  innocuous 
vacuity.  No,  not  quite  that,  for  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum  and  doesn't  alloAV  a 
perfect  specimen  of  that  sort  of  thing 
to  exist.  And,  because  of  that  rule,  the 
suggestion  that  he  ought  to  be  a  law- 
yer actually  found  a  little  of  some- 
thing, somewhere  in  Stanton's  interior 
to  which  to  adhere,  and  it  settled  down 
in  there  and  grew  marvelously — con- 
sidering the  sterility  of  its  environment 
— and  Stanton,  like  our  old  Friday  after- 
noon acquaintance,  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
soon  got  to  seeing  things  in  his  sleep. 
His  favorite  dream  was  that  he  was  a 
eolossal  legal  luminary — as  big  as  two 
suns  and  three  moons — whirling  on  his 


axis,  easier  than  a  boy  skins  a  cat  on 
the  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  and  scintil- 
lating great  chunks  of  legal  light  into 
the  darkest  jungles  of  the  planet — 
same  as  an  emery  wheel  throws  sparks, 
nnlv  thicker.  Blackstone !  Kent!  Coo- 
ley 'l    Huh ! 

As  material  for  a  lawyer  that  man 
was  as — Avell,  he  liad  been  sent  out 
there  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  his 
friends;  it  seldom  rained  out  there  and 
they  didn't  have  to  take  him  in  so 
often  to  keep  him  from  getting  Avet. 
So,  now^  you  know.  But  he  had  one 
pre-eminent  virtue :  he  was  quiet.  0, 
there  was  enough  talk  in  him  to  run 
a  lawn  mower,  but  a  balky  mule — no 
it  never  would  have  suspected  that 
he  was  on  earth.  His  education  was 
hardly  up  to  standard,  but  it  was  not 
his  fault.  He  did  his  best.  He  could 
read.  The  worst  trouble  was  that  he 
had  to  put  his  forefinger  down  on  the 
page  to  hold  the  place  while  he  spelled 
the  next  word  and  he  put  it  down  so 
hard  and  had  to  keep  it  there  so  long 
that  he  rubbed  a  good  deal  of  the  print 
off  the  page  and  had  to  skip  so  much 
on  that  account  that  all  he  got  was  a 
vague  glimpse  of  the  high  places  as 
he  jumped  across.  There  were  some 
people  there,  impious  folks  they  must 
have  been,  who  took  exception  to  his 
grooming.  But  remember  this,  "He 
that  is  filthy  let  him  be  filthy  still." 
AYhen  one  can  justify  himself  with 
scripture  like  that,  it  surely  is  rank 
heresy  to  mention  soap. 

Well.  Stanton  concluded  to  be  a  law- 
yer and  so  he  borrowed  an  old  statute 
and  tried  to  digest  it.  The  statute  he 
thought  Avould  be  sufficient.  And  for 
him  it  would  have  been  much.  Just 
where  he  expected  to  store  all  its  knowl- 
edcre  no  man  can  say,  and  yet.  I  have 
had  to  admit  that  there  was  great  emp- 
tiness there.  He  spelled  and  figured 
nlong  into  the  mj^steries  of  that  old 
statute  for  as  lorux  as  three  months  I 
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suppose,  and  ulthoii«;h  lie  (tould  not  fi'^'- 
ure  out  what  it  was  all  aljout,  he  did 
know  that  the  road  seemed  lon<:  and 
rocky  and  he  eoncluded  to  {graduate 
ri^rht  til  ere. 

He  didn't  know  Blackstone  from 
blue  stone  nor  Coke  from  ])ituminoiis 
coal.  Possibly  he  did  know  the  diff(.'r- 
ence  between  fee  simple  and  female, 
though  that's  doubtful.  However,  he 
was  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  he  disclosed  his  ambition  to 
an  attorney  of  a  neighboring  county. 
The  boys  over  there  saw  prospects  for 
fun  in  the  enterprise  and  agreed  to 
turn  the  trick  for  him  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  they  did  it ;  thougli  for 
the  life  of  them  they  never  could  quite 
remember  how.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  regular  judge  was  absent  and  that 
a  judge  pro  tern  sat  in  the  seat  of 
justice,  though  Judge  Demijohn  really 
conducted  the  examination,  I  am  told, 
and  delivered  the  certificate.  The  pro- 
cedure was  conducted  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  illustrious  Iron  quill 
in  the  matter  of  the  admission  of  '/Hie" 
Jones. 

Thus  Stanton  arrived.  He  felt  that 
he  had  earned  his  passage,  too,  for  he 
had  spelled  half  way  through  that  old 
statute  and  the  words  were  hard.  There 
were  hereditaments"  and  ''appurten- 
ances" for  instance.  They  distressed 
him. like  sin.  He  could  not  pronounce 
them,  much  less  comprehend  them.  He 
finally  adopted  a  method  that  the  pro- 
fession generally  will  lose  little  by  fol- 
lowing: He  called  them  "dits"  and 
"purts"  and  let  them  go  at  that,  and 
assumed  as  to  their  meaning  that  it 
was  irrelevant  and  immaterial  and 
that  they  were  probably  old  junk  any- 
how^ that  should  have  been  dumped 
over-board  along  with  George  the 
Third  and  that  tea.  So,  compared  with 
the  legal  talent  generally,  who  have 
been  lugging  ballast  like  that  around 
with  them  for  some  centuries.  Stanton 
was  not  such  a  blooming  idiot.  But 
"dits  and  purts  thereunto  belonizing" 
impressed  him  as  being  mellifluous 
phraseology  and  nice  to  tack  on  to 
things — for  exliibition  purposes — and 
he  got  that  phrase  down  pat. 

The  entry  of  Stanton  into  the  pro- 
fession aroused  interest.    We  all  liked 


liim  and  felt  •\\s[)()s(t<\  to  throw  tliitu 
his  way,  an<i  when  he  was  enifjloy. 
in  his  first  case  we  were  "delight<:'i 
There  was  a  real  estate  office  tif  i-. 
known  as  I^lurphy's.    Out  in  its  r.  .it 
Fitton  and  another  enterprising  citizm 
or  two  conducted  a  badger  show  for 
two  or  three  days.    No,  it  was  not  ;i 
mena'j:erie;  just  the  same  old  chinaw  ai-' 
exhibit  that  you  saw — wIicq  you  li-Li 
the  d(jg.  The  entr;)nce  to  this  show  fi-..i!i 
the  street  v/as  through  a  space  abon* 
four  feet  wide  between  ^lurphy's  buihi- 
ing  and  the  next  building  north.  In 
this  space  ]McDaniel  painted  signs  and 
called  the  place  his  paint  shop.  That 
badger  show,  v.'hile  it  lasted,  did  ;i> 
much  business  as  the  shell  game  at 
country  fair.   ^lac  had  to  suspend  busi- 
ness to  let  folks  get  through  and  lost 
some  time  thereby  and  talked  about 
suing  Fitton  and,  finally,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  friends,  concluded  to 
do  it.    That  gave  us  a  chance  to  thi-ow 
something  Stanton's  way;  somethini: 
about  his  size.   McDaniel  employed  him 
to  bring  the  suit.    He  w^as  pleased  im- 
mensely but  he  was  scared  fully  twice 
that  much.   For  a  fee  he  was  to  receive 
a  sign  with  his  name  thereon  in  l)i- 
gold  letters — a  fuUfillment  of  his  Abou 
Ben  Adhem  dreams,  by  Jupiter! 

But  how  was  he  going  to  draft  the 
papers  and  try  the  case?  That  made 
him  shiver.  He  shut  himself  up  and 
spelled  along  into  that  old  statute  all 
day  and  stayed  up  with  it  all  night  but 
not  a  thing  could  he  find  about  inter- 
fering with  paint  shops. 

That  sign  began  to  look  remote.  At 
last  he  slipped  in  the  back  way  to  con- 
sult the  county  attorney.  He  told  the 
county  attorney  all  about  it  and  lie 
was  delighted  to  see  how  much  interot 
he  took  in  it  and  how  he  encouraged 
him.  Stanton  went  away  thinking: 
"That  county  attorney  is  a  jolly  chap! 
Why,  he  laughed  all  the  time !  By  gee. 
it  must  be  a  puddin'  to  be  county  at- 
torney! It  nmst  make  a  fellow  feel 
good !  That  county  attorney  surely 
was  enjoyin'  things!  Never  saw  any- 
one so  glad  to  help  a  body  as  he  was  t" 
help  me.  Why,  it's  plain  sailin'  now. 
And  the  papers — pshaw!  Nothin'  but 
a  plain  statement  of  the  facts,  called  a 
bill  of  partic'lars. " 
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Re  fil. 


le  rued  liis         of  i)artieiilars  w 
the  justice  next  day  and  started 
suit.    The  justice  was  not  sure 
as  to  just  wliether  his  court 
ou^ht   to    assume  jurisdiction 
of  a  matter  of  that  kind,  and 
he  proposed  to  deputize  another 
to  try  the  case.    This  was  just 
as  satisfactory  to  Stanton  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  appoint- 
ment had  been  legal,  and  so, 
Robbins,  the  feed-store  man  was 
deputized  and  the  case  came  up 
before  him  for  trial. 

The  case  attracted  consider- 
able attention  and  the  trial  was 
largely  attended.  Lawyer  Stan- 
ton had  shaved  and  changed 
shirts,  much  to  the  gratification 
of  all  concerned,  and  appeared 
at  the  trial,  early,  carrying  his 
library  iinder  his  arm.  He  won- 
dered   w^hy    everybody  else 
seemed  to  be  having  so  much 
merriment  and  how  they  could 
get  so  much  fun  out  of  a  law- 
suit.  To  him,  weighted  with  all 
its   responsibility,   the  matter 
was  serious  business. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  trial 
should  be  by  a  jury  selected 
from  the  bystanders  and  the 
selection  of  the  jury  followed 
forthwith.  A  venire  of  twelve 
men  was  assembled  in  the  jury 
box  and  an  oath  was  adminis- 
tered to  them  for  examination 
on  voir  dire  and  the  examina- 
tion proceeded. 

The    first    man  examined 
showed  a  clean  bill  of  health 
and  came  right  up  to  our  ex- 
alted standard  of  qualifications 
for  jury  service.    He  said  he  ^ 
scarcely  knew  the  parties  and 
was  not  prejudiced ;  that  he  had 
no  opinion  on  the  case:  he  had 
never    talked    with  anybody 
about  it  and  had  never  heard 
of  it ;  that  he  did  not  take  anv 
newspaper  and  so  on.    In  brief 
he  didn't  know  anvthinir  worth 
jr.eiitionin-    That  man  didn't  have  to 
know  anythino,   He  was  a  corn  do 'or 
0  was  passed  for  cause:  which  means.' 
in  English,  that  If^s  answers  did  not 


itli  develop  anything  for  which  he  could 
his     be  bounc<'d,  so  lie  stuck. 


STAXTOX 


The  second  man  said  he  didn't  know 
much  about  the  case,  but  that  he  was 
not  quite  sure  about  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  attorneys.    Questions  as  to 
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his  iiicaninp:  brouj^ht  no  definite  ex- 
planation, hut  lie  finally  volunteered 
the  followin<^: 

**You  see,  I'm  a  Good  Templar,  and 
when  a  man  takes  the  oath  of  that 
order  and  then  goes  off  and  spends 
seven  dollars  for  whiskey  to  help  a 
passel  of  lawyers  make  a  blamed  ass 
of  him— he  thinkin'  it's  a  lawyer 
they're  makin' — I  can't  say  that  I'm 
prejudiced,  but — " 

''Your  honor,"  said  the  attorney  for 
the  defense,  "I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
casting  no  aspersions  at  me?" 

Stanton  hadn't  a  word  to  say,  but  the 
perspiration  oozed  out  of  him  so  pro- 
fusely that  it  looked  as  if  there  would 
be  nothing  left  but  clothes. 

The  justice  said  that  he  had  no  idea 
which  attorney  was  meant  and  that 
the  juror  nnist  not  state.  He  chided 
the  juror  for  going  into  details  as  he 
had  done,  and  said  that  he  would  be 
excused  from  service.  He  declared 
that  the  juror  in  making  such  insinua- 
tions affecting  the  probity  of  a  member 
of  the  bar,  an  officer  of  that  court, 
committed  contempt  and  should  be 
punished,  and  he  wanted  it  understood 
that  letting  this  man  off  would  not  be 
a  precedent  as  to  what  he  would  do 
with  the  next  man  who  got  gay.  Then 
he  bounced  that  juror  p.  d.  q. 

The  third  juror  said  he  knew  the 
parties;  knew  something  about  the 
case;  had  attended  the  badger  show 
himself — believed  the  justice  took  him; 
yes,  he  had-  threatened  to  lick  Fittou, 
but  had  concluded  later  that  it  was 
somebody  else  who  ought  to  be  licked 
— and  he  looked  at  the  court  in  a  way 
that  got  him  fired  instanter. 

The  fourth  man  said  he  had  an  opin- 
ion; in  fact,  iuid  several  of  them  and 
started  in  to  slioot  off  the  whole  bunch 
right  there.  11^^  said  he  didn't  believe 
in  travesties  and  farces,  and  I  suppose 
was  going  to  say,  he  didn't  believe 
in  tragedies  or  coiuedies  or  trials  or 
anything  of  that  s  )rt,  but  the  court 
had  me  chuck  him  out  so  quickly  that 
the  rest  of  it  got  masliod  off  in  the 
door.  I  don't  know  whothor  that  man 
was  self  sanctified  or  just  had  fermen- 
tation of  tlie  stomach.  Something  was 
the  matter  with  him  sure. 

But  the  jury  was  finally  imj)aneled 


and  sworn  and  the  court  sairl :  **I 
reckon  by  this  statute  this  is  the  place 
for  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  to  make  his 
opening  statement  to  the  jury,  so  the 
jury  will  have  some  notion  as  to  what 
this  racket  is  all  about  anyliow  as  they 
go  'long.  I've  seen  your  bill  of  par- 
tic 'lar.s,  Mister  Stanton,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  could  state  the  case  in 
a  way  that  would  do  the  jury  as  much 
good  as  to  look  over  that  bill  of  par- 
tic 'lars.  Never  saw  anything  of  its  kind 
that  pleased  me  so  much.  ^laybe  we 
could  save  time  by  just  lettin'  the  jury 
read  it.  What,  d 'you  sav,  ]\Iister  Stan- 
ton?" 

Stanton  was  so  delighted  by  this 
compliment  that  he  almost  got  over 
his  fright.  He  handed  the  document 
to  the  jury  with  a  good  deal  of  pride. 
Here  it  is : 

''Bill  of  Partic'lars 
"Mr.  Justice : 

"Jack  McDaniel  owns  a  pant  shop 
next  to  ^lurphy's  with  the  dits  and 
purts  thereto  belonging,  according  to 
statute.  He  keeps  pants  there  and 
puts  'em  on  sines  and  things  and  big 
gold  letters.  Wensday  and  Thursday. 
»  Will  Fitton  run  a  regiar  sell  behind 
that  pant  shop,  calling  it  a  badger 
show,  tho,  there  wan't  no  badger  there 
no  more  than  you're  a  badger.  He  kep' 
taking  fellers  through  there  for  two 
days  and  drove  Jack  out  of  business, 
and  he  lost  two  sines  and  twenty  dol- 
lars. They  got  his  pants  mixed  up, 
next  mornin'  being  some  color  blind  he 
put  green  and  yaller  pants  on  for  a 
lady  that  wanted  white  and  gold — on 
some  curtain  rods  he  was  fixin'  for 
her. 

"AYherefore,  plaintiff  claims  damage 
as  follows:  Actual  damages  for  los  of 
profit  on  sines  $20.  Puntive  damages 
for  runnin'  a  fake  show  $11.  ]\Iixed 
damages  for  mixin'  the  pants  and 
wounds  to  Jack's  feelings  on  accoimt 
of  what  that  lady  said  $3." 

The  jury  did  appreciate  that  docu- 
ment. The  court  thought  it  just  as 
well  to  <]five  a  ten  minutes  recess,  and 
it  came  handy.  At  the  end  of  the  ten 
minutes  the  jury  was  in  fair  condition 
to  proceed. 

I  don't  remember  nuich  about  the 
evidence.    ]\rost  of  it  is  incompetent, 
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irrelevant   and    immaterial    now,  and 
probably  was  tlion.  Evidence  is  usually 
built  just  that  way,  it  seems  from  the 
lawyers'  objeetions,  and  1  su[)pose  it 
can't  be  helped.    But  I  do  remember 
that  we  had  more  storms  durinir  that 
trial  than  I've  ever  seen  since,  and  poor 
Stanton  was  always  in  the  retrion  of 
low  barometer  and  nary  a  "fraid  hole" 
anywhere  in  siirht  to  crawl  into.  One 
cyclone  started  like  this:    One  witness 
for  the  plaintiff  did  not  testify  at  all, 
as  expected.    He  could  not  remember 
anything?.    I  never  saw  such  a  forget- 
tery  as  that  witness  had.  Stanton  final- 
ly took  him  off  the  stand  to  see  where 
his  wires  were  grounded,  and  when  he 
tried  him  again  he  made  just  a  bully 
witness.     Now  the  revitalizing  of  a 
corpse  naturally  creates  more  or  less 
interest,  and  that  attorney  for  the  de- 
fense got  interested  and  turned  his 
searchlight  on  that  witness  and  went 
to  exploring  him.    He  found  several 
mare's  nests  that  wouldn't  incubate, 
but  the  witness  finally  got  tired  of 
dodging  and  admitted  that  Stanton  had 
promised  to  give  him  fifty  cents  for 
remembering  things  better,  and — say! 
Right  there  it  got  tempestuous.  That 
lawyer  of  Fitton's  made  things  fairly 
buzz.  He  charged  Stanton  with  "bri- 
bery and  corruption  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  court  and  under  the 
very  hem  of  the  judicial  ermine."  He 
not  only  charged   him,   but   also  he 
touched  him  off.    It  was  Cicero  versus 
Catalina  all  over  again,  but  it  had  so 
many  modern-high-geared  double  action 
attachments,  that  it  peeled  off  Stan- 
ton's whole  epidermis  in  less  time  than 
it  used  to  take  the  old  Roman  consul 
to  adjust  his  toga.   He  declared,  in  con- 
clusion, that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
and  the  duty  of  the  court  and  of  that 
honorable  jury  to  proceed  no  further 
in  the  presence  of  such  moral  leprosy, 
but  that  it  was  their  duty  to  gather 
their  robes  about  them  and  declare : 

Depart  from  this  temple  of  justice, 
thou  moral  leper !  Depart !  Thou  art 
unclean  !   Thou  art  unclean ! " 

Say,  it  was  tragic ! 

Poor  Stanton  was  never  so  scared  in 
his  life.  The  perspiration  popped  out 
all  over  him  in  great  gobs  and  dropped 
and  splashed  around  there  until  he  was 


as  bedraggled  as  a  hen,  playing  step- 
mother to  a  liiinch  of  baby  fliieks  on  a 
poiul. 

Of  course,  he  stammered  a  denial, 
but  he  felt  that  there  was  no  way  of 
clcaririLT  himself  and,  in  fact,  was  too 
thoroughly  jiaralyzed  to  try.  I  really 
felt  sorry  for  him  and  I'd  have  liked  to 
get  him  out  of  there  but  I  knew  he 
couldn't  well  leave  his  case.  But  I'd 
have  done  it  if  I'd  known  what  was 
coming. 

You  see  that  lawyer's  speech  about 
bribery  excited  the  spectators  amazing- 
ly and  they  p-roceeded  to  get  into  the 
game — regardless  of  the  forms  of  the 
code.  Yes!  Why,  the  things  they  said 
there  and  tried  to  say  and  the  things 
lliey  tried  to  do— well,  they  were  ex- 
hilarating at  any  rate.  The  more  they 
got  into  it  the  more  they  mixed  it. 
Points  of  order  were  raised  in  job  lots 
— and  a  sight  of  disorder,  ^nthout 
point.  Questions  of  personal  privilege, 
motions  and  counter-motions  and  other 
parliamentary  brick  bats  flew  around 
there  until  that  trial  looked  like  a  rum- 
pus in  college  politics  with  one  com- 
bination trying  to  force  the  program 
through  on  schedule  and  the  other  try- 
ing to  "stave  'er  off."  Finally,  there 
got  to  be  a  good  deal  of  whispering  and 
buzzing  around,  gradually  getting  a 
little  louder,  and  the  words  "rope" 
and  "break  open  the  hardware  store" 
and  "this  telephone  pole  right  in  front 
of  the  court  room"  became  distina'uish- 
able  in  the  din.  and  then  somebody 
got  to  pounding  on  the  door,  with  an 
ax,  apparently,  and  somebody  smashed 
out  the  window  lights,  and  a  half  doz- 
en men — they  looked  about  seven  feet 
high — marched  in  with  black  cloth  over 
their  faces  and  a  rope  in  their  hands — 
and — O,  heavens,  the  lights  went  out! 

Right  there's  where  I  got  mad.  I 
was  bailiff  and  my  reputation  was  at 
stake.  If  I  hadn't  been  I  s'pose  I'd 
have  got  scared  and  spilled  out  through 
the  windows  along  with  a  lot  of  the 
rest  of  'em.  But  I  was  real  mad.  I 
jumped  and  jerked  Stanton  back  into 
the  corner  behind  me  and  pulled  my 
bull's-eye  lantern  and  my  hollow-bar- 
reled hardware  and  proceeded  to  en- 
gage in  the  art  of  dynamic  punctuation. 
For  a  starter  I  planted  an  exclamation 
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point  where,'  I  thoiii-lit  it  would  do  tin; 
most  ^()(kI  and  llui  si  )l  inters  faii'ly 
flew.  Sounded  like  the  wliolc  husinrss 
blowed  up.  Then  with  a  shriek  and  a 
moan  down  went  the  leader  to  the  floor. 
The  j^'ani::  reeop^nized  my  punetuator 
and  pulled  up  on  the  reins  i)retty  sud- 
denly. 1  knew  [  had  'om.  "IJiLiht 
about  face."  They  turned  like  vet- 
erans. "Out  at  the  door  and  the  last 
one  takes  the  pill!"  There  wasn't  any 
last;  they  hit  the  door  in  a  wad,  all  l>ut 
the  leader;  he  crawled  out  on  all  fours. 

"Light  the  lamps!"  The  lamps  were 
lig-hted. 

"Order  is  restored,  your  honor." 
Law  and  order  had  triumphed.  But  gee, 
how  limp  I  felt ! 

By  this  time  that  witness  began  to 
think  he'd  started  somethin<j:.  So  he 
pulled  himself  together  when  things  got 
a  little  quieter  and  got  up  and  said : 

"Mister  Justice  1 — 1 — I  didn't  know 
we  Avere  goin'  to  have  all  this  fuss 
about  it  or  I  wouldn't  have  said  that 
about  Mister  Stanton.  I  was  just .  a 
jokin'." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  it  was 
untrue  ? ' ' 

"Yes, sir,  it  was  untrue.  I  just  said 
it  for  fun." 

The  justice  looked  really  grieved  and 
temporarily  speechless.  But  he  soon 
rallied  and  said : 

"Fun!  Young  man  you  nearly  caused 
a  tragedy.  If  you  wasn't  so  young 
I'd  fix  you  proper.  Folks 'd  still  be  talk- 
ing about  it  when  Gabriel  comes.  But 
you're  young  and  not  bright,  I  reckon. 
Four  hundred  dollars  fine  and  six 
months  in  jail  to  wind  up  your  fun. 
There,  you've  got  yours.  Go  ahead  with 
the  case.  No,  hold  on.  ]\Iister  Stanton 
I  apologize  for  what's  happened.  I 
knowed  the  bailiff  here'd  protect  you 
but  it  hurts  my  dignity  to  have  my 
court  invaded  like  that.  I'll  start  an 
investigation  tonight  and  fill  the  old 
jail  so  full  of  contemoters  tomorrow 
that  their  legs  '11  be  stickin'  through 
the  roof.  Proceed." 

"Your  honor,"  added  the  attorney 
for  the  defense,  "I  owe  blister  Stanton 
a  most  abject  apology  for  what  I've 
said  and  for  so  losing  control  of  my- 
self. I  ought  to  have  known  that  a 
man  like  j\Ir.  Stanton  would  not  stoop 


to  means  so  d<,'spi<'abh,\  l)ut  in  tlie  heat 
of  forensic  battle,  we  say  mafiy  things 
which  in  cooler  moments  are  matters 
of  exceeding  regre*t.  My  a[)olo'jy  is 
humble  and  sincere  and  I  Un[ut  it  will 
not  be  refused." 

Stanton  could  not  reply.  He  couM 
ordy  stammer  and  sop  up  the  delugti 
with  his  bandana.  AVhat  he  n^'eded  was 
a  bucket  and  someborly  to  bail  him  out. 

Things  quieted  down  then,  but  it 
wasn't  ten  minutes  until  the  fireworks 
\vere  going  again,  and  it  went  on  like 
that,  nun-e  or  less  intermittently,  for 
several  hours,  and  if  ever  a  lawyer 
earned  his  fee,  Stanton  surely  did.  It 
was  prol)al)ly  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  he  had  been  connected  with  a  real 
live  wire.  When  the  case  reached  the 
jury  he  was  so  pale  that  he  looked  sick, 
ancl  he  was  as  limp  as  an  old  garden 
hose.  But  he  had  quit  perspiring.  You 
couldn't  have  extracted  moisture  from 
him  with  a  centrifugal  wringer;  Stan- 
ton was  all  in. 

The  jury  felt  indisposed  to  act  with 
unseemly  haste,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
sider its  verdict  with  deliberation.  And 
indeed,  there  was  much  to  consider. 
The  first  thing  to  decide  was  whether 
it  should  be  apples,  peanuts  or  candy. 
Some  wanted  one,  some  another;  and 
in  order  to  make  that  part  of  the  ver- 
dict unanimous,  they  decided  on  all 
three.  The  boys  thought  that  if  Stanton 
would  supply  them  they  ouaht  to  be 
good — juclging  by  that  bill  of  particu- 
lars— and  they  had  me  tell  Stanton.  He 
hardly  knew  what  he  wanted  to  do 
about  it,  but  the  justice  said  that  if  he 
Avanted  to  send  the  stuff  in,  he  guessed 
it  Avouldn't  wreck  the  court  house.  So 
they  got  the  confectionery. 

They  next  sent  for  that  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. The  court  said  that  that  was 
a  little  irregular  too,  but  he  guessed 
it  wouldn't  hurt  that  case.  So  I  got 
that  for  them  and  it  still  afforded  con- 
siderable interest.  Fir»ally  some  of  the 
boys  secured,  from  some  where,  some 
little  scpiare  pasteboard  tickets  with 
pictures  of  kings  and  queens  and  red 
and  black  spots  on  them,  and  got  some 
round  bits  of  red,  white  and  blue  stufT. 
and  speculated  in  it  until  along  t(nvards 
morning.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  the 
market  fluctuated  strangely  and  often 
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una(;c()iiiitjil)ly.  I  saw  one  man  liavd 
euou«i:h  red  and  l)lack  spots  and 
turos  to  decorate;  a  whole  counterpane, 
and  Ik;  couldn't  (;ven  buy  (^n(;  little 
white  button.  At  another  time  one  fel- 
low bid  four  one-spots  and  cleaned  up 
the  whole  visible  supply.  Alon<?  toward 
morning  the}'  reached  a  verdict.  It 
covered  considerable  range.  When  the 
supreme  court  decides  matters  that  are 
Dot  exactly  in  issue,  lawyers  call  that 
"dictum,"  I  believe,  and  say  it  ought 
not  count.  That  verdict  must  have  con- 
tained considerable  dictum — male  dic- 
tum I  expect. 

I  don't  remember  how  they  decided 
the  case  between  ]\IcT)aniel  and  Fit  ton, 
but  do  you  know,  that  fool  jury  actual- 
ly found  Stanton  guilty  of  something, 
and  sentenced  him  to  the  Star  restau- 
rant for  ten  days?  O,  it's  all  right  to 
say  they  couldn't  do  it!  That's  what 
folks  said  when  that  justice  of  the 
peace  hanged  that  man  for  horse  steal- 
ing; but  nobody  ever  dug  the  man  up 
and  he  must  be  considerably  damaged 
by  now. 

Stanton  didn't  like  that  part  of  the 
verdict  of  course.  He  said  he  thought 
it  was  unconstitutional,  and  it  didn't 
look  quite  plumb  to  me.  I  went  with 
him  to  see  every  lawyer  in  town  to  get 
them  to  help  him  appeal,  but  they 
wouldn't  do  it.  Some  of  the  infernal 
imps  laughed  at  him.  That  restaurant 
was  fierce.  It  simply  broke  the  man's 
spirit. 

*  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up  by  suggest- 
ing that  maybe  the  court  would  change 
the  sentence  and  let  him  serve  thirt}^ 
days  at  the  guano  depot,  or  say,  sixty 
days  at  the  slaughter  house.  I  think  he 
would  have  preferred  either  of  them, 
but  he  still  hoped  to  get  a  new  trial 
and  made  no  choice.  He  got  so  down- 
hearted though  that  I  got  scared  and  I 
went  and  told  that  deputy  justice  that 
he'd  have  to  pass  on  that  motion  pretty 
quick  or  Stanton  was  going  to  take  a 
change  of  venue  and  carry  the  case  be- 
fore Saint  Peter. 

So  the  justice  set  a  date  for  the  hear- 
ing. Ever  since  I  heard  his  decision 
I  can't  go  into  court  ten  minutes  and 
listen  to  the  chief-presiding-guesser  on 
other  people's  troubles,  without  think- 
ing that  things  would  have  l)e(Mi  im- 


[j roved  by  giving  that  deputy  justice 
I  In;  salary  and  letting  the  other  c\\n\t 
make  his  living  by  selling  baled  hay. 
He  was  a  genius.  Why,  1  tell  you  his 
decision  was  follow^-rl  twenty  years 
later  in  the  next  to  the  biggest  court  in 
America — down  at  Chicago.  Yes.  it 
was  his  precedent  that  those  judges 
down  tlnn'e  followed.  One  thought 
about  the  God  of  fsra(d  though  and  the 
other  forgot  about  that.  Why,  1*11  bet 
he  could  make  a  remedy  for  the  trusts. 
He  talked  along  easy  like  for  quite  a 
while,  finally  summing  up  something 
like  this: 

"Yes,  f've  thought  a  heap  about  this 
motion.  I've  looked  up  a  pile  of  law. 
I  think  I've  found  tiie  law  that  fits. 
Other  judges  can  tie  themselves  down 
to  statutes  if  they  want  to.  I  go  a  lot 
on  the  constitooshun.  What  does  it 
say  about  this  case  ?  Look  at  the  eighth 
amendment.  It  says  that  excessive  bail 
can't  be  required,  excessive  fines  can't 
be  taxed  and  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment shall  not  be  'fiicted.  Excessive 
bail  ain't  in  this  case.  So  I  needn't 
say  what  I  think  would  be  excessive 
bail.  As  to  fines,  twenty  nine  million 
dollars,  for  instance,  is  quite  a  wad, 
but  I  might  stick  an  old  offender  for 
even  that  much — just  to  remind  him 
that  folks  don 't  make  laws  for  fun  and 
to  kind'y  hint  to  him  that  the  God  of 
Israel  is  stiii  a-godin'.  But  that  ain't 
in  this  case.  'Cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment,' though — what  about  that? 
What  about  it  ?  I've  got  judicial  knowl- 
edge about  that  restaurant  that  I  can't 
ignore.  The  winds  have  been  testifyin' 
and  protestin'  for  thirty  miles  around 
all  summer.  The  vultures  came  at  first 
but  they  soon  quit  dismayed.  My 
neighbor  and  I  got  a  skunk  on  account 
of  it.  The  only  way  we  can  stand  it 
is  to  stir  him  up  occasionally  as  a  sort 
of  antidote.  It's  bad  enough,  goodness 
knows,  to  have  to  stay  anywhere  on  the 
townsito;  but  to  throw  any  human  bein' 
right  into  that  restaurant  for  ten  days 
— vrell,  I'll  not  be  no  party  to  no  such 
proceedin's.  I'll  set  that  verdict  aside 
right  now.  You  are  discharged  I\Iister 
Stanton.  They  ain't  no  costs.  I'll  make 
that  fool  jury  pay  'em." 

Say,  that  constitution  came  in  handy, 
didn't  it? 
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One  cveniiijj:,  a  month  or  so  lator,  a 
number  of  us  were  irathered  in  the  hotel 
office.  I  think  we  were  canvassinj^ 
"vva3's  to  raise  nioiu^y  to  pay  for  record- 
ing deeds  and  niort^'a«;es  we  were  get- 
ting— when  Stanton  came  in.  Some- 
body called  out  ''Hello,  Stanton,  how's 
the  practice?"  He  walked  over  to  the 
cigar  case,  brou^^ht  out  a  box  of  cijjars, 
^nd  as  he  passed  them  around,  grinned 
and  dryly  remarked:  "You  confounded 


pups  enjoyed  tliat  didn't  you?  I've 
not  ;rot  much  sense  but  I've  learned 
that  I'm  a  fool  and  I'm  that  much  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  you.  I've  got  a  job  in  a 
grocery  store,  and  when  you  pups  just 
have  to  have  spendin'  money  and  can't 
git  it  anywhere  else  I  think  I'll  have  it 
to  loan.  But  I'd  hate  to  take  your  gall 
as  collateral.'* 

And  he  did  have  the  money.  Today 
Stanton  could  buy  out  that  whole  court 
machinery. 


jam©  Orc^'haril,  .Klsmiii'D 

BY  MURIEL  GULP 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  C.  A.  SEWARD 


YOU  do  not  believe,  you  say,  that  a 
woman's   hair   may   turn  from 
brown  to  white  in  a  few  dreadful 
hours?    But  I,  who  have  seen  a  girl's 
face  set  in  the  silver  frame  of  age,  be- 
lieve it. 

Friend,  will  you  bear  with  an  old 
woman  who  had  a  fancy  to  try  her 
trembling  pen?  Will  you  pause  and 
read  the  story  of  Jane  Orchard? 

William  Orchard  and  his  daughter, 
Jane,  were  among  the  first  who  came 
to  settle  Lawrence.  Orchard  built  a 
snug  stone  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  .and  partly  by  cultivating  a  small 
garden  patch  and  partly  by  "trading," 
as  storekeeping  was  called,  managed 
to  make  a  living  for  his  daughter  and 
himself. 

In  the  spring  of  '62,  Jane  was  eigh- 
teen, and  as  fair  a  flower  as  ever  grew 
on  the  prairie.  Iler  eyes  were  brown 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  black  when 
she  w^as  angry.  Tier  skin,  too,  was 
dark  and  her  hair  curly.  She  was  a 
brave,  high-spirited  girl,  fond  of  pleas- 
ure and  well  trained  to  border  life. 
She  could  handle  an  oar  and  a  gun 
with  any  man,  and  ride  the  spunkiest 
bronco  on  the  plains.  You  may  be  sure 
she  never  lacked  for  "beaux"  to  take 
her  to  the  husking-beos  and  to  an  occa- 
sional dance,  though  dancing  avms  out 
of  favor  with  the  older  heads  among 
the  townspeople. 


It  Avas  early  in  ^lay  of  '62  when  all 
the  prairie  was  turned  a  delicate  green, 
when  the  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of 
fruit  blossoms  and  the  sky  was  a  glori- 
ous rain-swept  blue,  that  Harry  O'Con- 
nor rode  into  Jane  Orchard's  life.  Har- 
ry came  of  gypsying  people,  the  kind 
who  always  manage  to  keep  a  day's 
march  ahead  of  civilization.  He  win- 
tered and  summered  on  the  plain,  often 
living  and  hunting  with  the  Indians. 
Once  or  twice  a  year,  he  came  to  Kan- 
sas City  with  a  pack  of  furs  which  he 
traded  for  a  roughing  outfit — flannel 
shirt,  slouch  hat  and  leggings,  and 
sometimes  a  little  money  to  gamble 
away  in  a  night. 

Such  a  trip  as  this  he  had  just  fin- 
ished this  warm  day  in  the  spring  of 
'62.  The  late  afternoon  sun  threw  the 
shadows  back  of  him  as  he  rode  along, 
chanting  some  Avild  song  he  had  caught 
from  the  Indians.  He  judged  that  it 
was  four  o'clock,  and  as  he  was  still 
some  ten  miles  from  Lawrence,  urged 
his  horse  forward  with  visions  of  a 
good  supper  tantalizing  him. 

Suddenly  his  trained  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  hoof-beats  far  back  of  him  on 
the  trail.  He  turned  in  his  saddle,  but 
could  see  no  one.  for  the  road  twi.sted 
about  one  of  the  bluffs  which  overhang 
the  river.  A  caution  born  of  long  as- 
sociation with  the  Indians  led  him  to 
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draw  his  horse  to  one  side  of  the  trail, 
where  he  waited  ([uietly. 

Presently  a  yoiin^^  ^'irl  rounded  the 
blulT,  hisiiini^-  her  mount  to  j^'et  from  it 
the  hist  i)ossible  bit  of  si)eed.  Pursuing 
her,  and  ^^aiuiuj^^  at  every  instant,  was 
a  man  whom,  even  at  a  distance,  O'Con- 
nor marked  for  a  hulking,'  ruffian. 

iVs  Jane,  for  she  it  was,  tore  past 
O'Connor,  he  saw  that  her  face  was 
strained  Avith  terror.  The  guerrilla 
threw  his  horse  back  on  its  haunches 
and  slung  an  old  carbine  to  his  should- 
er. He  hesitated  an  instant,  not  know- 
ing clearly  whether  the  other  was  an 
ally  or  a  foe.  But  O'Connor's  revol- 
ver was  in  his  hand,  for  he  had  seen 
the  girl's  face  and  knew  that  e\il  was 
afoot.  Both  men  fired  together.  The 
bandit's  gun  dropped  to  the  ground. 
He  wheeled  his  bronco  and  took  the 
eastern  trail,  with  his  good  right  arm 
hanging  limp  at  his  side. 

O'Connor  watched  the  guerilla  disap- 
pear before  he  turned  to  the  girl.  She 
had  slipped  to  the  ground  and  was 
clinging  to  her  horse  for  support.  At 
first  O'Connor  thought  she  was  crying, 
but  when  he  neared  her,  she  lifted  her 
head  and  he  saw^  that  she  was  making 
a  great  effort  at  self-control.  Her  face 
was  colorless  and  she  drew  long  shud- 
dering breaths. 

*'What  d'  ye  mane,  ridin'  over  the 
prairies  alone — a  shlip  of  a  gurrl  like 
you?"  cried  O'Connor  in  a  temper. 

So  you  see  the  first  thing  that  ever 
he  did  was  to  scold  her,  and  I  think 
that  he  was  the  onlj^  man  who  ever 
dared  try  that,  either.  Jane  liad  a  tem- 
per of  her  own. 

Jane  told  me  afterward  that  they  said 
very  little  to  each  other  as  they  rode 
into  town.  Harry  O'Connor  was  shy 
with  women,  and  Jane  was  too  lately 
frightened  to  talk.  She  managed,  how- 
ever, to  plead  with  him  until  he  prom- 
ised to  tell  no  one  of  her  adventure. 
William  Orchard  was  a  kind  man  and 
indulgent,  but  he  would  scarcely  have 
allowed  his  daughter  to  ride  alone  over 
the  prairie  if  he  had  known  of  it. 

During  the  three  months  following, 
O'Connor  remained  in  or  near  Law- 
rence, helping  with  the  harvesting.  So 
he  and  Jane  saw  each  other  often,  and 


finally  the  Irish  vagabond  won  her 
heart. 

When  this  news  came  to  William  Or- 
chard's ears,  he  was  furious.  He  sternly 
forbade  iiis  diiughter  to  see  O'Connor 
again.  Jane  was  in  an  agony  of  per- 
plexities. In  those  days  children  v.ere 
taught  to  obey  their  parents,  not  only 
when  obedience  fell  in  with  their  own 
w'shes,  but  at  all  times.  If  Jane  ever 
thought  of  marrying  against  her  fath- 
er's command,  she  put  the  idea  aside. 
O'Connor  had  a  hard  fight  with  him- 
self before  he  determined  in  his  brave 
heart  to  take  himself  away  to  the  plains 
and  let  -his  sweetheart  forget  him. 
Where  and  how  they  met  to  say  good- 
bye, even  I  never  knew,  and  I  was  the 
one  person  to  whom  Jane  Orchard  ever 
told  her  story.  The  townspeople  could 
only  wonder  and  guess.  She  carried 
her  head  as  proudly  as  ever  and  if  her 
eyes  sometimes  held  a  wistful  look,  at 
eventide,  when  she  watched  the  sunset 
across  the  prairie,  not  even  those  who 
loved  her  best  ever  saw  it.  By  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  Harry  O'Connor  was 
practically  forgotten  by  everyone  in 
Lawrence  except  Jane  Orchard. 

But  evil  days  were  coming  to  the 
little  town.  The  Civil  War  was  in  prog- 
ress and  the  border  towns  were  threat- 
ened, not  only  by  the  regular  armies 
and  the  Indians,  but  also  by  the  guer- 
rillas. All  during  the  spring  of  '63. 
bands  of  these  ruffians  rode  in  and 
about  Lawrence.  The  citizens  went 
armed  and  kept  sentinels  on  guard. 
i\Iany  of  the  townsmen  were  away  with 
the  Union  army,  and  among  them,  Wil- 
liam Orchard.  He  had  left  Jane  in  my 
care,  and  as  my  husband  w^as  also  a 
soldier,  I  moved  over  into  the  Orchard 
home. 

Late  in  the  summer  the  border  ruf- 
fians retreated  into  ^Missouri.  We 
thought  they  had  been  frightened  away, 
once  and  for  all,  by  Pike's  troops  sta- 
tioned at  Aubrey.  A  feeling  of  peace 
and  security  filled  our  hearts.  Tlie  sen- 
tinels were  withdrawn,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  mayor,  most  of  the  arms 
were  locked  u])  in  the  arsenal.  On  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  August,  we  went 
peaceably  to  sleep,  all  unaware  of  a 
snakelike  little  band  of  men  crawling 
toward  us  over  the  prairie. 


— '^  '*'  '  -■-  -^S^  AsN'       ,  •  ■   •        >  / 


Jane  seized  O'Connor's  revolver  and  two  shots  rang  out. 


Meanwhile  Harry  O'Connor  was  re- 
turning from  his  annual  trip  to  Kansas 
City.  He  had  ridden  straight  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Aubrey,  meaning,  perhaps, 
to  take  the  south  trail  and  so  avoid 
Lawrence. 

"When  he  reached  Aubrey  he  found 
the  townspeople  and  soldiers  wildly 
excited.  A  band  of  guerrillas  under  the 
leadership  of  a  certain  Bill  Quantrell, 
a  well  known  rascal,  had  just  crossed 
the  Kansas  border  five  miles  from  Au- 
brey. Captain  Pike  had  despatched  a 
warning  to  Kansas  City.  Every  one 
feared  an  attack  at  that  point.  Xo  one 
seemed  to  think  of  Lawrence  as  the  raid- 
er's prey,  but  the  intuition  of  a  lover 
warned  O'Connor  of  the  coming  catas- 
trophe. Stopping  only  to  exchange  his 
jaded  bronco  for  a  fresh  troop  horse, 
he  set  off  on  a  wild  ride  to  Lawrence. 

The  guerrillas  rode  swiftly,  for  night 
had  fallen  and  their  plan  Avas  to  reach 
the  outskirts  of  Lawrence  before  the 


moon  set.  But  they  had  miscalculated 
the  ability  of  horse  flesh  and  by  the 
time  they  reached  Hesper,  the  dark- 
ness that  always  just  precedes  the  dawn 
was  upon  them.  They  scarcely  knew 
the  road  and  feared  that  they  were  in 
some  danger  of  losing  it.  So,  two  of 
their  number  awakened  the  inmates  of 
a  farmhouse  and  carried  away  a  young 
buy,  whom  they  made  guide  them  to 
Lawrence. 

Finally,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing they  reached  a  little  knoll  about  a 
mile  east  of  Lawrence.  They  saw  the 
little  town,  peaceful  and  unsuspecting, 
bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  early  sun. 
Nothing  could  be  easier  than  a  charge 
through  those  quiet  streets;  yet  the 
cowardly  troop  faltered,  almost  turned 
back.  Quantrell,  brandishing  a  whis- 
Ivcy  flask,  fr(>m  which  lie  had  been 
drawing  Dutch  courage,  faced  his  men. 

"I'll  ride  into  Lawrence  if  I  ride 
alone,"  he  cried.  ''Follow  me,  you  who 
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will.  And  when  we  ^ct  tlna-e,  kill  every 
man  and  burn  every  house." 

A  wild  yell  answered  liiiii  as  the  men 
nri?ed  their  horses  forward.  Far  })ack 
on  the  plain  Harry  O'Connor  heard  the 
faint  eeho  of  that  cry  and  lasiied  his 
horse  in  ai^ony. 

The  raiders  became  (luiet  as  they 
neared  the  edge  of  town.  Then  at  a 
signal  from  Quantrell's  revolver,  they 
broke  into  terrible  yells  and  charged 
through  the  village  streets,  howling  and 
firing  at  the  windows  of  the  houses.  The 
center  of  attack  was  the  hotel.  When 
they  had  seen  that  in  flames  they 
scoured  the  town,  setting  fire  to  the 
houses  and  shooting  down  unarmed  men 
before  the  eyes  of  their  wives. 

Such  was  the  sight  that  greeted 
O'Connor  as  he  rode  into  Lawrence. 
He  galloped  down  the  street  tow^ard 
Jane  Orchard's  home  without  attract- 
ing notice.  Perhaps  he  passed  for  a 
guerrilla. 

When  Jane  and  I  first  heard  the  yells 
of  the  invaders,  like  most  of  the  other 
townspeople,  we  ran  to  the  door.  Jane 
was  quick  to  grasp  the  situation. 

"Guerrillas,  Aunt  Sallv!''  she  cried. 
*'Bar  the  doors!" 

She  ran  to  draAv  from  under  her  bed, 
an  old  musket,  which  she  always  kept 
loaded.  While  T  barred  front  and  back 
doors,  she  took  her  stand  at  the  front 
window.  xVs  she  stood  there  waiting, 
gun  in  hand,  w^e  could  hear  the  screams 
of  women  and  children,  mingled  with 
the  shooting.  After  a  while  a  column 
of  smoke  rose  slowly  against  the  sk 
and  we  guessed  that  the  Eldridge  House 
was  burning. 

A  man  lashing  a  spent  horse  turned 
down  one  street.  The  animal  stumbled 
and  its  rider  jumped  clear  of  his  sad- 
dle just  as  the  poor  beast  fell.  dead. 
Jane  took  steady  aim.  Suddenly  her 
nuisket  wavered  and  dropped  from  her 
hands.  She  had  recognized  Harry 
O'Connor. 

Now%  as  I  have  already  said,  the  Or- 
chard home  was  on  the  edge  of  town. 
Back  of  it  was  a  big  corn  field.  O'Con- 
uer's  idea  was  to  hide  Jane  there. 

''Into  the  corn  field,  quick!"  he 
^•ried,  as  he  reached  her  side. 

Hut  Jane  stood  still  and  pointed  do^vn 


the  .street  wliere  a  crowd  of  jirlers  aj;- 
I)eared.    Harry  caught  her  arm. 

"Come,  Jane," — and  soon  we  were 
nmniug  across  tlie  yard.  The  raiders 
saw  us  and  shout(;d  as  they  fired.  At 
the  edge  of  the  corn  field  Harry  fell. 

"I\Iy  leg,"  he  gasi)ed.  "Leave  me." 
But  Jane's  coolness  had  rr^turned. 

"Come,  Aunt  Sally,  we  can  carry 
him,"  she  cried. 

We  caught  the  wounded  man  under 
his  arms  and  dragged  him  thr(jugh  the 
corn,  crouching  low  as  we  went.  We 
could  hear  the  yells  of  the  raiders,  and 
several  shots  were  fired  into  the  corn. 

Soon  a  puff,  of  smoke  shot  into  the 
air.  It  grew  denser  every  minute,  and 
we  knew"  that  our  home  was  in  flames. 

When  we  had  reached  the  north  end 
of  the  corn  field,  from  which  we  could 
see  the  river  gleaming  a  few  hundred 
yards  aw^ay,  Jane  called  a  halt.  She 
bent  over  O'Connor  and  saw  that  he 
had  fainted.  The  wound  in  his  leg  was 
bleeding  freely,  and  we  bound  it  tight- 
ly with  a  piece  torn  from  my  apron. 
AYhile  we  worked  we  tried  to  plan 
Harry's  escape. 

We  wanted  to  stay  hidden  until  even- 
ing and  then  venture  out  to  reconnoiter, 
but  Jane  feared  that  the  raiders  would 
reach  the  field  long  before  night.  Then, 
too.  Harry's  condition  was  critical.  The 
x\ugust  sun  grew  hotter  every  moment, 
and  he  needed  water. 

Finally,  we  agreed  that  I  should  ven- 
ture down  to  the  river  and.  if  possible, 
find  one  of  the  boats  that  were  moored 
there.  I  was  to  bring  the  boat  to  a 
point  near  the  field  and  then  return, 
Ijringing  a  little  water.  Jane  hoped  that 
we  might  then  venture  to  the  river 
bank.  We  carried  O'Connor  a  yard  or 
two  farther  into  the  corn  and  I  started 
away. 

Jane  drew  Harry's  revolver  from  his 
belt  and  settled  herself  to  strain  eyes 
and  ears  for  the  enemy.  At  times  she 
fancied  she  heard  the  corn  rustle.  Nor 
was  it  all  fancy,  for  many  others  sought 
the  same  hidine  place  that  day. 

'My  trip  to  the  river  was  absolutely 
unchallenged.  I  walked  slowly,  and  I 
believe  I  was  unnoticed.  I  found  the 
boat,  and  a  distracted  woman  at  whose 
house  I  stopped,  gave  me  a  bottle  of 
water.   I  hid  the  bottle  in  my  dress  and 
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went  back  to  the  fiehl.  Watcliirig  my 
oi)portunity  I  slipped  in  between  the 
walls  of  corn. 

When  we  poured  some  water  over 
O'Connor's  face  and  down  his  throat, 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  aL,'ain  be^(<^ed  us 
to  leave  him.  For  answer,  we  picked  him 
up  and  sta^<^ered  to  the  vi.\<:e  of  the 
corn  field.  We  must  cross  a  field  of 
hay  to  reach  a  few  straggling  trees 
which  grew  denser  as  they  reached  the 
river  bank.  No  one  can  imagine  the 
courage  it  took  to  leave  the  sheltering 
corn  and  start  across  that  open  field. 

Hurrying  as  much  as  we  could  with 
our  burden,  and  casting  fearful  glances 
in  every  direction,  we  finally  reached 
the  first  tree,  a  large  cottonwood.  We 
laid  O'Connor  down  on  the  side  facing 
the  river,  and  rested  a  short  three  min- 
utes. He  insisted  that  he  could  help 
himself  a  little,  so,  when  we  started 
again,  ho  walked  with  his  arms  across 
our  shoulders. 

We  had  all  but  reached  the  boat, 
when  a  shout  back  of  us  paralyzed  our 
limbs  with  terror.  A  man  was  riding 
toward  us.  He  waved  a  carbine,  when 
he  saw  that  he  had  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. With  one  last,  desperate  effort, 
we  reached  the  bank.  In  a  trice  Harry 
was  in  the  boat.  Jane  jumped  in  after 
him  as  I  cast  the  rope  away.  I  gave 
the  boat  a  push  and  turned  to  the 
raider. 

He  had  ridden  quite  slowly,  making 


no  cii'ovl  to  overtake  us.  .\'ow  h*'  sat 
his  horse  easily,  taking'  careful  aim  at 
tlie  man  in  tint  boat.  A  look  of  (b-vil- 
ish  triumph  made  his  ugly  face  fiendish. 

Jaru.'  saw  that  she  could  not  row  fast 
enough  to  save  her  lover.  She  drop[>(.'d 
Ihe  oars  and  seized  (J 'Connor's  revolver. 
Two  shots  rang  out.  The  guerrilla 
r(;ol(;d  from  his  horse,  whicli  galloped 
a  little  away  and  then  came  slowly  back 
to  look  at  a  bundle  of  ragged  clothing 
from  which  leered  a  face  hideous  with 
triumph  even  in  death. 

Out  into  the  current  of  the  Kaw 
drifted  the  boat  carrying  Harry  O'Con- 
nor and  Jane  Orchard.  Through  her 
heart  vrent  a  dagger  thrust  of  pain ;  in 
his  was  the  mark  of  a  bullet. 

In  the  solemn  hush  of  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  Jane  Orchard  stood 
with  others  to  hear  a  man  of  God  read 
from  the  Book,  that  ever  sorrows  with 
the  sorrowing : 

"Oh,  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into 
thine  inheritance,  the  dead  bodies  of 
thy  servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat 
unto  the  fowls  of  heaven,  the  flesli  of 
thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
their  blood  have  they  shed  like  water 
round  about  Jerusalem  and  there  was 
none  to  bury  them." 

In  the  quiet  that  followed  the  reading 
many  pitying  eyes  rested  on  Jane  Or- 
chard, foi'  she.  who  had  been  a  girl,  v\-as 
a  woman  ^\itl[L  pure  white  hair. 


Tliv)  Town  Monii  Mnu 

BY  RALPH  TENNAL 


Q  NCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an 
editor  in  Kansas  popularly  kno^vn 
as  the  Town  jMean  Man.  He  said  things 
about  righteousness  in  public  office, 
good  citizen  ship,  exemplary  conduct, 
honesty,  fairness  and  general  decency, 
until  he  developed  a  beautiful  bunch  of 
enemies.  They  vilified  him  and  abused 
him  in  every  conceivable  manner,  but  he 
held  his  peace.   The  enemies  Ye  Editor 


made  were  always  looking  for  an  open- 
in  sr.  so  when  smallpox  appeared  in  the 
village  it  was  immediately  reported 
that  Ye  Editor  had  been  exposed.  Ye 
Editor  ■  was  forthwith  carried  to  the 
pest  house,  where  he  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively contracted  the  disease.  And 
in  his  delirium  and  travail  when  he  was 
most  lilcely  to  convey  the  contagion.  Ye 
Editor  rushed  out  of  the  pest  house  and 
shook  hands  with  all  his  enemies. 


BY  GEORGE  W.  FREERKS 


LAWYEKS  have  been  tlio  suhjcMit  of 
more  animadversion,  qnips,  jokes 
and  sarcasm,  in  various  lan^naures, 
than  any  otlier  persons  except,  perhaps, 
iuotliers-in-la\v,  Jews  and  Irishmen. 
They  are  generally  I'epresented  as  evad- 
inir  rather  than  furthering-  the  ends  of 
justice;  as  sharpers  exacting-  uncon- 
scionable fees  for  services  of  little  value 
and  intent  on  over-reaching  as  many  of 
the  dear  public  as  can  be  caught  by 
their  cunning  devices.  Lord  Brougham 
defines  a  lawyer  as  "  a  gentleman  who 
rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemies 
and  keeps  it  himself."  The  Germans 
say,  "Besser  ein  magrer  Vergleich  als 
ein  fetter  Prozess."  (Better  a  lean 
agreement  than  a  fat  lawsuit.)  xVnd 
worse  yet : 

Der  Teufel  der  stets  Hochzeit  haelt, 

Dem  fehlt'  es  schon  an  Braten; 
Flug's  flog  er  in  die  Ober-Welt 
Und  holt  zwei  Advokaten! 
AVhich  translated  is: 
The  devil  at  festivities 

Oft  finds  the  roast  inadequate; 
Straight  to  the  Upper-World  he  flies 
And  quickly  bags  an  Advocate! 

There  are  many  proverbs  and  sayings 
about  lawyers,  such  as — '"'Foo's  and  ob- 
stinate men  make  lawyers  rich."  ''Law- 
yers' houses  are  built  of  fools'  heads," 
say  the  French.  ''Lawyers'  robes  are 
lined  Vvitli  the  obstinacy  of  litigants," 
is  tlie  Italian  version.  "Lawyers  and 
woodpeckers  have  long  bills."  '*Laws, 
like  cobwebs,  catch  flies  but  let  hornets 
go  free."  George  Eliot  snys,  ''V:e  law's 
made  to  take  care  o'  raskils. "  "Law's 
costly;  tak'  a  pint  and  'gree,"  is  the 
Scotch  for  it.  And  Burns  has  it: 

It's  aye  the  cheapest  lawyer's  fee 

To  taste  the  barrel. 

The  Italians  have  another,  "Fatta 
la  legee  trovata  la  malizia."  (As  soon 
as  the  law  is  made  its  evasion  is  found 
out.)  "Lawyers  and  painters  can  soon 
make  black  wliite."  Goldsmitli  takes 
these  shots  at  it:  "Laws  grind  the 
poor,  and  rich  men  rule  tlie  law." 
"Lawyers  are  always  more  rendy  to  get 
a  man  into  troubles  than  out  of  them." 


And  liutb  r's  Jiudibras  has  said  before: 
Lawyers,  of  whose  art  the  basis 
Is  raising  feuds  and  splitting  cases. 

The  story  goes  that  an  old  barrister, 

whose  son  was  entering  his  father's  pro- 
fession, advised  him: 

".My  son,  if  you  have  a  case  where 
tlie  law  is  clearly  on  your  side,  but 
justice  seems  to  be  against  you,  urge* 
ui)on  the  jury  the  importance  of  sus- 
taining the  law.  'If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  in  doubt  about  the  law,  but 
your  client's  case  is  founded  on  jus- 
tice, insist  on  the  necessity  of  doing 
justice  though  the  heavens  should  fall." 

"But,"  asked  the  son,  "how  shall  I 
manage  in  a  case  where  the  law  and 
justice  are  dead  against  me?"  "In  that 
case,"  replied  the  old  man.  "talk 
around  it." 

Of  "the  mildest  mannered  man  who 
ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat" 
who  had  studied  law  but  became  a  pi- 
rate. Lord  Byron  says  that  *  he  pur- 
sued his  watery  journey,  and  merely 
practiced  as  a  sea  attorney." 

Local  wit  and  joke-smiths  all  have 
repertoires  of  jokes  on  lawyers,  some, 
we'd  say,  of  even  date  with  the  charter- 
party  of  Noah's  Ark  (only  that  there 
were  no  lawyers  aboard  the  craft  com- 
manded by  that  righteous  man),  and 
some  of  days  less  remote,  all  tending  to 
the  point  that  lawyers  are  a  tricky,  slip- 
pery lot. 

Some  lawyers  rather  court  than  re- 
sent such  estimations.  The  fact,  of 
course,  is  that  in  respect  to  personal 
honesty  and  fair  dealing-  they  would 
balance  fairly  well  Avith  the  average  of 
other  men.  Lawyers,  as  a  rule,  are 
poorly  paid.  ]Many  a  plodding  wiglit, 
who  has  worked  his  mental  equipment 
and  ingenuity,  never  very  great,  till 
he  has  blisters  on  his  intellect,  and  who 
has  so  habitually  failed  to  square  his 
operations  with  the  admonitions  of  the 
"still  small"  that  his  moral  perceptions 
have  reached  the  vanishing  point,  so 
far  from  hnving  estates  of  his  clients 
in  his  clutches,  could  put  all  the  real 
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or  pcrsoMiil  csliitc  ln'Iil  l)v  liiiii,  ;i<;quii-ed 
from  niiy  source,  whatsoever,  w  itliiu  the 
jx'i-ipliery  of  a  posta^n*  stamp.  F»*\v 
%V(ml(l  admit  siidi  to  l)e  their  personal 
case,  however,  'i'here  seems  to  l)e  some- 
thiiii;"  al)oiil  this  hiisitiess  oi*  pi-ol'ession 
conducive  to  \atiity  and  a  boastful 
spirit,  whicli  it  takes  much  sell'  s;dujol- 
in^  to  restrain.  In  the  fleecy,  white 
cloud-laud  ol  the  inut^ination  many  a 
hitter-day  disciple  of  i>lackstone  sees  an 
interesting-  fiuiu'c  which  he  thinks  l)ears 
resemblance  to  his  no  less  interesting 
self.  His  o[)inions  of  his  capacities  are 
seldo]u  inaikMiuate.  It  seems  to  make 
little  difference  whether  he  has  been 
generally  successful  or  not — whether  he 
be  prosperous  or  whether  the  genial 
current  of  his  soul  is  enuaged  in  an  un- 
equal contest  with  chill  penury,  his 
buoyant  vanity,  like  Ivory  soap,  floats 
easily  on  top.  He  has  the  impression, 
which  he  ho])es  others  share,  that  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  available  assets 
would  throw  the  whole  sublunary 
economy  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 
O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. 

Others? — Others  wouldn't  see  any 
good  in  a  Limb  of  the  Law  with  the 
Roentgen  rays ! 

Sweeping  condemnation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  indiscriminate  praise,  on  the 
other,  for  all  of  a  whole  class  are  often 
alike  erroneous.  There  are  lawyers  and 
lawyers.  The  nicnd)ership  of  an  average 
bar  may  be  divided  thus : 

(1)  Lawyers,  Fairly  Honorable; 
Mostly  Dishonest. 

(2)  Alleged  Lawyers,  more  or  less 
ignorant  and  incompetent;  Plain  Graft- 
ers. 

(3)  Beginnei's. 

An  honorable  lawyer  is  a  specimen  of 
the  genus  homo  sufficiently  familiar 
with  and  guided  by  legal  principles 
(id  est,  the  bases  of  common  justice) 
to  desire  and  to  know  how  to  study  the 
application  of  those  pi-inciples.  This 
is  the  only  kind  the  law.  ])roperly  ap- 
plied, would  tolerate,  could  the  whole 
truth  at  all  times  be  made  known.  The 
dishonest  lawyer,  by  means  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  itself,  and  otherwise, 
intentionally  frustrates  and  evades  the 
purpose  of  Lw.    Those  of  Class  No.  2 


liave  in)  r<'al  knowled'^e  of  the  princi- 
I)les.  and  h<  rice,  do  not  and  cannot 
stu<ly  to  apply  them.  They  vrcnerally 
pi(dc  up  some  of  the  l»hrase()|ot.'y  and 
manners  of  lawyers  and  with  this,  .set 
up  as  lawyers  and  eoiniseloi-s.  Tii«-ii- 
work  is  all  sham,  and  about  all  they  suc- 
ceed in  doing  is  perverting  or  obstruct- 
ing rather  than  applying  the  law.  The 
fees  they  receive  are  money  or  value 
obtained  by  false  [)retenses.  The  ob- 
jective point  of  the  honorable  lawyer 
is  Justice,  Truth  acted  out;  the  net 
result  of  the  operations  of  such  alletred 
lawyers  is  Error  blunderin<r  in.  The 
beginners  incdude  the  youthful  aspir- 
ants, but  the  larger  portion  here  meant 
are  the  poverty-smitten  contingent,  not 
necessarily  young,  who  start  things, 
but  have  not  hu.*k,  kiiowledge  or  capac- 
ity sufficient  to  finish  them. 

*  *  *  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

An  honorable  lawyer  is  a  belted 
knight  of  Justice.  Justice,  august  and 
pure!  the  abstract  idea  of  all  that 

Avould  be  perfect  in  the  spirits  and  as- 
pirations of  men ;  *  *  majestic  from  its 
mercy;  venerable  from  its  utility:  up- 
liftecl  without  pride ;  firm  without  ob- 
duracy ;  beneficent  in  each  preference ; 
lovely  though  in  her  frown ! ' '  And 
that  ]n*oud  eminence  none  can  reach 
till  in  the  scales  of  time  he  has  been 
weighed  and  not  found  wanting — till 
Time,  as  in  a  crucible,  has  proved  the 
gowd.  Among  the  aristocracy  of  worth 
he  holds  unquestioned  rank,  and  in  the 
army  of  progress  he  marches  near  the 
front.  He  is  a  plain,  sensible  "man.  A 
practiced  rogue  may  take  him  in  once, 
but  never  twice.  As  a  stranger  you 
cannot  cheat  him.  If  he  is  cheated  it 
is  by  one  from  whom  he  liad  a  ri^rht  to 
expect  better  tilings.  He  will  do  favors 
for  a  friend,  and  will  only  with  reluc- 
tance yield  up  his  faith  in  him.  His 
client's  cause  is  ever  made  his  own,  and 
the  client's  interests  are  the  first  con- 
sideration. He  has  an  aptitude  to  rec- 
ognize tlie  line  of  right  and  truth,  and 
the  ability  to  deal  scientifically  with 
the  principles  of,  law  and  legal  pro- 
cedure. He  is  always  well  educated, 
and  sometimes  quite  proficient  in  the 
sciences  other  than  law.    One  would 
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s.iv  that  lie  iiii'jht  have  iiiadr  a  jrood 
siniit'thin«4'  else  as  well  as  a  •^'ond  law- 
viT.  AV^Iien  he  uivcs  an  ()[)iiii()n  ov 
Inalvi'S  an  arj^iunciit,  in  case  it  (Miiaiiatos 
from  a  inirid  well  hahiiicctl  and  (M[ui[)- 
ju'd  to  coucoive  it,  one  feels  its  weiirlit 
and  value.  In  a  eivil  case  he  usually 
discovers  any  unsavoriness  at  the  out- 
set and  refuses  to  be  enua<i:ed  when 
this  or  any  other  of  the  dictates 
of  ^ood  conscience  restrains  him.  In 
crimiruil  defenses  lie  assists  the  accused 
to  the  extent  that  the  law  enjoins.  He 
will  in  no  case  resort  to  trickery  and 
sharp  i)ractice,  and  his  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond.  In  court  matters  he  will 
t;ive  you  the  stipulations,  ai^reements. 
etc.,  in  writing,  as  prescribed  by  the 
rules,  but  he  will  keep  an  agreement, 
to  which  he  is  morally  bound,  just  as 
faithfully  ^vithout  a  writing. 

Ilis  personal  obligations  are  rigidly 
and  punctually  met.  He  has  no  past- 
due  notes  or  overdrawn  accounts  at  the 
hank.  His  own  merit  and  other  causes 
combining  have  made  him  successful, 
and  we  usually  find  him  in  possession 
of  enough  of  this  world's  goods  to  con- 
stitute a  competency.  He  is  always 
nnich  sought  after  by  the  better  and 
more  substantial  classes  of  his  commu- 
nity, and  often  adorns  important  places 
in  their  midst.  He  is  nearly  always  the 
senior  member  of  an  important  law  firm 
in  which  the  other  members  cheerfully 
recognize  his  Avorth  and  second  his 
work.  You  might  drop  him  almost  any- 
v.liei-e  in  the  civilized  Avorld  and  he 
would  ])e  recognized  and  pass  current 
as  one  having  the  full  stature  of  a  man 
■ — nu)rally,  mentally,  generally.  Our 
really  first-class  lawyer  is  an  American 
Lrentleman,  the  peer  of  any  gentleman, 
anywhere.  Nature  stamped  him  noble; 
study,  practice  and  breeding  made  him 
able,  wise  and  gentle. 

*  *  *  But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright 
host 

A  spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings. 

The  good  word  is  an  easy  obliga- 
tion; but  not  to  speak  ill  requires  only 
sih'iice — which  costs  nothing.  To  speak 
ft  all  op  tlie  dishonest  costs — an  effort. 
Jt  reqnired  the  IMaster  Genius  of  the 
l"'uglish  to  describe  the  rogues.    It  will 


not  be  |»n  t<'ii(|cd  here;  to  dcs'-rilx-  the 
i-ascal  lawyer  adequately.  The  dis- 
hon<'st  lawyer-  an«l  "i)lain  grafter"  if 
not  *Mn  pai-i  delieio."  or  <'fiiudly  in  the 
wrong,  ar(5  (Mpudly  vei*y  wronir,  or,  at 
least,  many  f)oints  to  the  oblique  from 
rectitude.  The  disliofiest  lawyer  differs 
from  the  plain  ^n-alter  oidy  in  that  the 
fornjer  has  knowledLre  ;ind  capacity  in 
mattei's  of  law  while  the  latter  operates 
largely  without  this  leveraire;  the  one 
is  a  rogue,  i)rofessionally ;  tin?  other  is 
just  a  plain  rogue,  individually.  Both 
are  bold,  selfish,  close,  grasping  men. 
I'hey  will  take  chances  from  which  those 
not  sc}iooI(h1  in  knavery  would  skrink. 
They  know  how  to  'guard  their  tracks, 
the  crooked  lawA'er  having  the  greater 
facility  for  this.  He  quickly  finds  out 
every  one  who  has  an  abuse  to  let  or  to 
hire — all  the  slimy,  crawling,  creeping 
things  which  house  and  hide  under  the 
flat  stone  of  fraud  to  get  away  from  the 
blessed  sunlight  in  God's  open  field — 
every  farmer  of  a  prejudice  ;  every  keep- 
er of  a  lie ;  the  dealer  in  the  proscribed 
— the  merchandiser  in  the  contraband 
of  roguery— and  these  by  artifice,  b-«- 
threat  or  cajolery  become  his  accompli- 
ces, his  tools,  or  his  screens,  according 
to  his  needs.  He  does  not  exactly  deal 
openly  with  such,  nor  such  with  him, 
hut  each  understands  the  other's  little 
game,  and  "a  fellow-feeling  makes 
one  wondrous  kind." 

In  his  lawyer  operations  we  find  him 
oftener  for  the  defendant  than  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  he  is  generally  rated  as 
"a  great  crimiiuil  lawyer,''  wherein  his 
prow^ess  consists  in  brazenly  frustrating 
or  artfully  evading  plain  law  and  jus- 
tice. He  can  handle  any  susceptible 
witnesses,  or  other  person,  or  authority, 
likely  to  affect  the  case,  but  he  would 
sell  out  the  accused  Avith  the  same  sang- 
froid as  he  would  justice,  unless  he 
thought  it  would  lose  him  caste  with 
his  following.  It  is  all  timed  to  meet 
his  own  advantage.  In  civil  cases, 
where  he  has  the  defense,  his  favorite 
course  is  dilatory.  He  can  ring  in  the 
changes  on  "motions  for  continuance," 
often  based  on  false  showings  and 
claims,  motions  on  the  pleadings,  mo- 
tions for  new  trials,  and  numy  other 
tacks  and  moves,  and  with  all  these 
motions  there  is  no  movement  "ut  sit 
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finis  litiiiiii."  Instates,  and  tlir  houses 
and  hciita^^L's  ui*  widows  and  ()i-[)hans 
make  his  mouth  wator.  And  if  he;  '^ais 
into  n  i)ositi()n  ol'  |)ul)lic  trust  or  (son- 
fidence,  or  whore  tlie  immunity  of  oilier 
wrong-doers  depends  on  him — ah,  wateh 
him  elosoly — he  waxes  fat.  lie  aims 
to  kee[)  liimself  persona  i^^-ata  witli  "the 
powers  that  be."  He  generally  pays 
his  debts,  for  he  would  be  good  on  exe- 
cution;  besides,  not  to  do  so  would  in- 
terfere Avith  his  larger  game.  lie  will 
defraud  his  friend,  unless  worth  more 
to  him  as  such,  in  as  cold  blood  as  he 
would  another  person.  He  makes  a  hypo- 
critical pretense  at  respectability,  and 
is  often  received  in  ''good  society," 
but  the  coarse  and  low  and  the  villan- 
ous  know  him  for  their  real  leader.  He 
often  pretends  to  be  concerned  with  the 
right-minded,  good  citizens  in  the  sup- 
pression of  evil,  but  in  reality  he  is 
particeps  criminis  in  rascality's  dark 
realm. 

The  less  men  think  the  more  they  talk. 

— Montesquieu. 

"An  empty  vessel  makes  the  greatest 
sound."  So  said  Shakespeare.  Some 
"alleged  lawyers"  would  have  a  brass 
band  beaten  to  a  wiiisper  for  sound; 
and  as  for  brass — w^ell,  the  betting, 
should  favor  the  lawyer.  An  ignorant 
and  incompetent  pretended  lawyer  is 
himself  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
"shorter  and- uglier"  word:  in  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  lawyer  he  is  a 
— liar.  He  is  also  something  of  a  nui- 
sance, which  would  be  abated  if  an  ac- 
tion did  but  lie,  and  which  would  abate 
itself  if  it  but  didn't  lie.  He  claims  to 
know  law%  from  necessit}',  and  necessity 
knows  no  law.  He  has,  however,  quite 
a  smattering  knowledge  on  some  sub- 
jects, and  he  is  apt  at  "catching  on." 
It  would  pique  him  greatly  to  be  caught 
in  a  barbarism  in  fashion.  The  latest 
current  jokes  and  retorts  are  usually 
at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  has  the  full 
complement  of  phrases,  mannerisms  and 
idiosyncracies  of  regular  lawyers,  which 
it  must  he,  he  practices  and  rehearses 
in  secret,  where  he  can,  so  as  to  he  able 
to  use  and  show  tliem  as  if  naturally. 
He  speaks  of  the  "bench"  and  "bar," 
the  latter  word  being  pronounced  more 
like  as  if  ended  in  h  instead  of  r,  near- 
est resembling     the  misery-laden  cry 


of  a  calf  just  weaned.  He  talks  of  "th 
record,"  like  a  C.  J.,  witli  a  pecidia; 
draw!  on  the  o-r-d.     During  tin*  tria 
oi'  his  eases,  not  knowing  mueh  wlia 
it  is  all  about,  or  what  nnjtions,  and  th< 
like,  are  proper,  and  wliere  in  i)oint  aiic 
place,  he  frequently  interpo.ses.  "Ol* 
jectod  to  as  incompetent,  irrelevant  anc 
immaterial,"  like  a  poll-parrot  speaks 
"its  ordy  stock  and  store,"  or  the  prini 
young  lady  table  waiter  at  a  count i-v 
hotel  recites  the  optional  i)arts  of  the 
menu.  He  can  say  "authorities,"  "bay. 
horse-case,"  "all-fours,"  "they  there 
held,"  etc.,  with  the  veterans,  and  he 
even  gets  into  the  game,  occasionally, 
with  his  ""little  Latin  and  less  Greek." 
although,  bless  him,  he  really  doesn't 
know  an  authority  from  an  omnibus.  ;i 
bay    horse   case   fron    an  elephant's 
trunk,  or  a  Greek  root  from  a  rutabaga. 
He  sometimes  gets  the  second  word  of 
his  general  objection,  "irrevalent."  and 
even  "irreverent,"  (which  is  quite  ir- 
relevant.) 

He  goes  through  most  of  the  usual 
movements  with  eclat,  and  pompously 
pretends  to  be  more  than  able  to  take 
care  of  the  emergencies  as  they  arise. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  any  case  involv- 
ing close  or  to  any  considerable  degree 
complicated  law  questions,  when  the 
end  is  reached,  the  rec-o-r-d  on  his  side 
looks  as  if  the  case  had  been  tried  by  an 
intoxicated  mariner  or  a  wooden  In- 
dian, and  if  the  case  goes  against  him. 
for  purposes  of  appeal  he  is  left  trying 
to  stand  on  the  glorious  American  at- 
mosphere. At  the  opening  of  term 
when  the  calendar  is  called,  and  on 
motion  days,  he  often  manages  to  gi^r 
into  some  colloquy  with  the  court,  con- 
cerning his  case  or  cases,  and  the  im- 
portance thereof,  and  seems  to  know 
enough  about  the  forms,  in  connection 
Avitii  such  byplay  to  give  the  appen'- 
anee  that  he  is  a  regular  lawytu* 
cliarged  with  heavy  responsibilities.  He 
seldom  loses  an  opportunity  to  ask  a 
slight  concession  of  time  on  account  of 
other  "pressing"  matters,  showing'  ex- 
tensive business  engagements,  which 
should  luive  precedence,  such  as  argu- 
ments in  causes  pending  in  the  supreni'' 
court,  or  having  to  meet  appointment^ 
with  ]")eople  on  important  matters  ot 
business  at  other  places,  say,  in  Xew 
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York  or  San  Krancis(M).  His  work  is 
sliaiii,  uiiniiti^^at(Ml.  IIo  ,<j^(ils  many  into 
tioiiblo,  but  by  his  lawyering'  (  ?)  <^ctfi 
iVw  out  of  it.  Jndood,  lie  often  P^ets 
tlnMu  in  so  deep  that  even  a  .L,'ood  law- 
yer (and  if  he  were  the  proverbial 
i'liiiadolpliian)  can  never  <?ot  thorn  out. 

Class  '3,  the  Beginners,  are  not  ueces- 
s;,rily  tliose  luxuriating' 

111  golden  youth  when  seems  the  earth 
A  suminer-laud  of  singing  mirth,  •  *  * 
who  have  life  all  before  them.  On  the 
rontrary,  many  of  them  have  remained 
lM^«:innei*s  in  tlieir  profession  till  the 
effects  of  early  piety  ( ?)  and  the  chill- 
iii«r  frosts  of  many  a  hoar  winter  have 
.silver-streaked  their  scant  and  ever 
scantier  growing  locks.  ]Mr.  Phunky,  a 
beginner,  in  Bardell  vs.  Pickwick  was 
')?  years  old.  He  had  been  beginning, 
more  or  less,  since  arriving  at  man's 
estate.  ISlr.  Justice  Stareleigh,  who  pre- 
sided at  that  memorable  trial,  then 
heard  the  name  for  the  first  time,  when 
tlie  clerk  formally  announced  it  with 
that  of  the  other  counsel  in  the  case, 
and  he  heard  it,  "Mr.  Monkey,  for  the 
defendant." — an  error — not  particular- 
ly pre- judicial,  however. 

The  "beginner"  sets  up  in  business 
iMit.  somehow,  seems  to  stick  when  he 
'^•*ts  ' '  in  medias  res. ' '  There  is  about  as 
iinieh  definiteness  and  certainty  about 
bis  ])erformance  in  life's  "competitive 
drill"  as  there  is  about  the  first  install- 
lueiit  of  the  pleadings  drawn  by  one  of 
^be  (lass  2  alleged  lawyers,  or  AYear}' 
Walker's  movements,  per  pedes  apos- 
tolorum,  when  he  sings,  "I  don't  know 
ulici'e  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  my  way." 
He  commences  an  action,  but  does  not 

''Ml  to  know  how  to  finish  it.  He  is 
^sponsible  for  the  fact  "that  the  said 
a«  tion  Avas  commenced."  it  being,  as  a 
'*'de.  a  "spec."  case,  l)ut  of  the  end 
thrreof  opposing  counsel,  with  a  know- 
"I'JT  wiidv,  opine  they  know  more  than 
does.  However,  as  its  destiny  is 
!'»'i*]uips  written  only  in  the  sealed  book 

pt  by  the  Fates,  which  "Heaven  from 
Ml  ryes  withholds."  why.  Heaven  only 
'^'•'•^vs  wliere  it  will  end.  He  is  not  a 
''•'»d  fellow,  but  an  unsuccessful  and  ex- 
'•  •'iiiely  insolvent  one.  He  knows  some- 
'l  iu','  ()f  tlie  ])rinciples  and  appreciates 
dignity  and  sacredness  of  law,  and 
•'""^  to  be  guided  by  it,  but  in  this 


also  he  is  oft«*n  unsuccessful.  He 
knows  and  reirrets  tlui  fact  that  he  is 
a  failure.  Much  as  he  woubl  like  to, 
he  does  not  get  aloni?  very  well  with 
others.  When  a  man  is  not  satisfied 
with  him.self  it  is  rarely  that  he  is  satis- 
fied witli  anybody  else.  He  abides,  like 
Issachar,  ju.st  outside  the  border,  and 
that  far-away,  wistful  look  of  liis  is  in 
search  of  the  Lawyer's  Beulah  Land, 
a  successful  practice  and  a  competence. 

The  other  beginners,  the  young  in 
years,  before  whom  the  ample  sweep  of 
Time,  the  warp  of  life,  still  lies  spread 
out,  as  they  shall  weave  it  well  or  ill, 
will  ultimately  be  found  in  Class  1  or 
2,  or  else  remain  perpetual  beginners. 
One  can  early  x^ick  out  the  tricksters, 
the  boasters,  or  grafters  amoncr  them. 
He  who  is  headed  for  Class  1  is  usually 
honorable  from  the  start  and  is  never 
a  boaster.  He  is  in  most  respects  a  full 
grown  man,  who  has  studied  much,  and 
he  early  knows  hou*  little  he  knows — 
of  law,  especially.  He  honors  the  old- 
er members  of  the  bar,  and  gracefully 
defers  to  their  experience  and  superior 
knowledge,  but  does  not  truckle  to 
them.  It  is  not  in  the  make-up  of  that 
very  human  institution,  the  bar.  to  per- 
mit the  neophyte  to  be  too  forward. 
But  "eagles  suffer  little  birds  to  sing," 
and  so  this  fledging  gets  a  chance  to 
warble.  Among  the  successful,  older, 
practicing  lawyers  of  his  acquaintance 
he  generally  selects  a  model,  which  he 
strives  to  imitate,  and  finally  finds  him- 
self unconsciously  imitating  him.  To 
such  a  one,  "formed  by  whose  converse 
happily  to  steer,  *  " ' '  he  looks  up  with 
feelings  approaching  veneration.  In. 
the  Chivalry  of  Justice  this  young  man 
is  just  ready  to  graduate  from  the  rank 
of  escj[uire.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
somewhat  checkered  and  far  from  bril- 
liant career  of  the  perpetual  beginner, 
people  were  inclined  to  say  of  him, 
"  Give  him  a  chance,  and  he  will  make 
good."  None  being  found  to  make  the 
donation,  our  friend  failed  to  make 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promising 
First-Classer,  very  soon  discovering 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  institution 
aforesaid,  the  bar,  holding  therein  pass- 
ably well-feathered  nests,  have  no  dis- 
j)Osition  to  promote  his  ambition  to  dis- 
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place  therii,  or  soiih^  of  tlicm,  or  to  aid 
or  al)et  liiiii  in  his  t'ii<U>a\ors  to  iraiii 
possession,  peaceably  or  otiierwisf*.  of 
the  said  nests,  or  an\'  p.-ii't  thereof.  lik(; 
the  young-  Xai)oleon  when  they  did  not 


promote  hini,  boeoiMiiicr  tired  of  wjiitiiivr 
lor  tin*  "Master  of  Ilinnan  Destim-s  - 
Opportunity" — to  appf.u-  ;ind  batter 
(h)\\  ri  liis  door-,  pi-ocfcds  to  j  ro.uo  e  liim- 
seif. 


BY  WILLIAM  CAREY  CAMPBELL 


IN  THE  early  nineties,  when  many 
mortgages  were  being  foreclosed 
and  business  was  stagnant.  Dorothy 
Eemington  eanie  to  District  Xo.  17  to 
open  the  fall  term  of  school. 

The  schoolhouse — a  white,  one-story, 
frame  affair,  having  a  door  in  one  end, 
and,  in  either  side,  three  twelve-paned 
windows  with  casements  so  high  that 
many  a  tiptoeing  urchin  can  scarcely 
chin  them — also  served  as  a  sanctuary 
for  several  sects  and  incubator  and 
forum  for  numerous  political  parties. 
In  winter,  setting  suns  burnish  those 
small  panes  with  a  glitter  than  can  be 
seen  ten  bleak  miles  away.  In  summer, 
a  fringe  of  dog-fennel  lines  well-trodden 
paths  leading  from  rickety  door-steps 
out  to  the  nodding  sunfloAvers  of  the 
cross-roads — dim  ribbor.s  of  dust  that 
wind  lazily  along,  mile  upon  mile,  over 
a  fenceless,  monotonous  and  gently  un- 
dulating- plain. 

Over  two  score  pupils  were  enrolled 
from  the  half-dozen  families — however 
short  the  district  was  on  crops  it  was 
long  on  children — and  these  Avere  as- 
sorted into  classes  ranging  from  the 
lisping  a  b  c's  on  up  to  the  conspicuous 
one  of  fractions.  It  was.  in  short,  a 
country  school  ]i;)t  differing  from  scores 
of  others  in  the  West — an  intej^rnl  part 
of  that  magnificent,  public  system 
whose  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the 
republic  it  is  the  pride  of  patriotic 
orators  to  expatiate  upon  and  extol. 

Miss  Kemington,  thinkiuLr  it  well  to 
begin  Avith  song,  asked  the  lu'lulit-eyed, 
f  r  e  s  h  1  y -washed,  well-tanne;l.  and 
healthydooking  asseuddage  for  its  fa- 


vorite. A  forest  of  waving,  brown 
hands  shot  upward. 

"Well,''  said  she,  selecting  a  quiver- 
ing little  palm  in  the  front  row,  "what 
shall  it  be?" 

"Hold  th'  Fort,''  answered  the  bunch 
of  freckles,  her  face  suffused  \)y  the 
sudden  honor. 

"Very  well.  Let  all  sing,''  encour- 
aged the  new  teacher. 

As  the  final  "  By-thy-grace-ve- 
w-i-l-l*'  died  slowly  out,  Miss  Eeming- 
ton  found  herself  marveling  at  the  tre- 
mendous povrer  of  their  voices. 

"Now,"  said  she  cheerily,  "that 
song  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  Amer- 
ican historv.  Who  can  tell  us  about 
it?" 

There  was  no  immediate  response. 

''What  does  'Hold  the  Furt'  mean?"" 
she  persisted. 

The  biggest  boy  rose  up  from  the 
back  row  and  took  a  hitch  at  a  belt 
tl-at  served  in  lieu  of  suspenders.  All 
eyes  turned  toward  him. 

"Cleans  er-um  that  Jerry  Simpson "s 
a-comin'  out  to  Cow  Creek  next  Sr.t- 
urdayl"  he  fairly  shouted  with  all  the 
confidence  that  comes  of  strong  paiti- 
san.ship. 

"Not  so  loud,  ])lease,"  cautioned  th'' 
teacher.  "And  you  should  say  3rister 
S!im])son :  it  is  more  respectful.  V.\\\ 
how  do  you  make  ou.t  the  connection  ' 
There  was  a  faint  snnle  on  her  sweet, 
young  face. 

"Paw  had  a  letter  from  Jerry. 
that's  what  it  said — *IIold  th'  Fort  ur 
I  am  condn',  '  "  answered  he,  takiu'J 
his  seat  amid  the  half-suppressed  titter- 
ing of  those  not  of  his  political  belief. 
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"Yon  (lm-ii('(l  uold-hii'js.  you,"  he 
li!utt(>r(Ml  resent  full  \',  and  jmiii)e(l  to 
his  feet. 

"Wliat's  youi'  nnine.'"  deiuMiuled  the 
tcaelier  willi  all  tlie  stnerity  i)o.s.sible 
tr.  her. 

"Curly,  ma'am;  Curly  Carter." 
"AVell,  (>urlv,  sit  down,  and  keep 
still." 

"Yes'm."    And  he  sluidc  down. 

Instantly  another  boy  snapped  his 
fingers  and  waved  his  riiiht  hand  for 
permission  to  speak.  Perhaps  he  wished 
t(  aunounee  the  eominii-  of  some  othei* 
statesman — not  tlien  out  of  a  job  or  in 
hot  pursuit  of  one — but  the  teachei' 
ignored  him. 

Miss  Reminu'ton  had  been  fore- 
warned. Ilow  to  teaeh  that  school — 
her  first — and  yet  avoid  the  friction 
of  politics  was  to  he  her  problem,  and 
to  solve  it  might  requii*e  more  than 
ordinary  ability  and  tact. 

That  very  day  the  matter  bobbed  np 
again.  She  was  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  state's  motto.  "Ad  astra  per 
aspera,"  and  chanced  to  say  that  it 
was  proposed  by  a  certain  Tiepu])lican 
United  States  senator,  whereat  she 
heard  a  murmur  of  disapproval  in  the 
Populistic  quarter.  She  might,  thought 
she.  as  well  attempt  the  solution  of 
that  problem  at  once. 

^'I  appreciate."  she  began  calmly, 
'Miow  strong  is  your  faith  in  the  politi- 
cal beliefs  of  your  parents,  but  don't 
you  thing"  we  would  get  on  better  to 
take  no  heed  of  the  bitter  strife  going* 
on  in  this  connnunity.  and  to  live  just 
as  though  we  were  one.  big,  happy 
family?  I^olitical  discussions  among 
older  people  fre(iueutl>'  result,  as  you' 
may  have  noticed,  in  much  ill-feeling, 
and  I  think  that  none  wishes  to  see 
that  hei-e.  Your  eager  faces  make  me 
feel  sui'e  that  you  came  to  leai-n  all 
that  you  can,  and  my  duty  is  sir^ 
to  aid  you  so  far  as  T  mav  b(^  able. 
T.et  us  all  strive  to  make  Distr:(  t  Xo. 
17  the  banner  oiu'  of  Big  Sandy  Coun- 
ty."   (Signs  of  approval.) 

''Now,"  continiUHl  she.  "this  ques- 
tion is  one  for  you  to  settle.  Talk  it 
over  among  youi'sel vi\s.  Tomorro'.v  we 
sliall  talie  a  ballot — hav(^  an  election — 
and  thos(»  of  you  who  will  ])i()mise  to 
refrain  from  all  i-eference  to  politics 


;ind  not  twit  (>rie  anolh<-i-  aljoiit  his 
litieal  Ixdiefs  will  V(jt(!  *  Ves. "  and  tbohe 
oi)posed  will  vote  'Xo.'  " 

That  evening,  as  they  were  j^oing 
home.  Curly  remarked  to  the  teach<-r. 
"All  I  ask  fer  is  a  square  deal,  an' 
you're  a-givin'  us  that — niakin'  u.s  set- 
tle things  fer  ourselves  jest  like  we  was 
real  gi'ownu})s,"  and  he  awkwardl\' 
fumbled  a  strap  full  of  well-thumbed 
books. 

"How  old  are  you.  Curly?"  Wliat 
music  there  was  in  her  gentle  voice  I 
He  compared  it  to  the  harsh  notes  of 
his  elder  siste-r. 

"Coin'  on  seventeen,  but  I'm  that 
husky  that  folks  think  I'm  more.  They 
say  I'm  strong  as  a  buffalo  bull-calf. 
^Iebl)e  I  am,  but,  ail  th'  same.  I  like 
to  be  treated  like — well,  like  you  treat 
a  feller,  ^liss  Remington." 

"Thank  you.  Curly.  You're  nearly 
as  old  as  I  am.  Xow,  may  I  depend 
upon  you  to  set  an  example  for  the 
r(  st  of  the  school  ?" 

"\Yell,  you  know  a  red-headed  feller 
can't  brag  none  on  his  temper,  but  I'll 
d 0  my — darn dest. ' ' 

"I  understand  what  you  mean.  Well, 
that's  all  I  could  a.sk.    By  the  w- 
what  do  you  mean  to  be  when  you're 
grown 

"A  polertician, ''  was  the  quick  re- 
sponse. "Polertics.  pay.  but  farmin' 
don't.  ]Mary  Ellen,  you  know,  says 
that  u.s  fainiei's  oi'ter  raise  less  corn  an' 
more  liell.  An'  she  knows.  Same's 
true  of  wheat.  But  v\'hen  we  g'it  free 
silver  again  you'll  see  wheat  jump — 
she  always  jumps  up  an'  down  with 
th'  ]n"ice  of  silver,  an'  I  can  prove  it." 
And  lie  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  T'ocket 
as  if  to  bring  forth  a  document,  but, 
as  s]]e  did  not  join  issue,  he  refrained. 

'X'urly, "  said  she  presently,  "do  you 
know  that  there  ai-e  a  lot  of  hungry 
people  in  the  world — many  of  them 
actually  starving  ? ' ' 

"AYhy,  no.  Where?"  he  asked  eag- 
erly. 

*'In  India,  for  instance." 

"Silver's  been  demonetized  there; 
that's  what's  th'  matter,''  he  asserted, 
bringing  one  palm  down  u[)on  the  other 
in  a  res;)unding  whack. 

"If  people  are  starving  anywhere 
in  this  wide  world  and  we  can  raise 
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more  wheat  tluiii  wo  need,  doirt  you 
think  we  oii^lit  to  do  it.'  When  a  boy 
hasn't  had  an  a[)i)le  for  a  \on<;  time  and 
anotlier  <;ives  him  one  it  tastes  good, 
doesn't  it?" 

"You  bet.  \Vc  hain't  had  even  a 
core  since  we  left  old  iMissouri.  Say, 
I'd  like  mi<^hty  well  to  have  one  rii^ht 
now.  Wouldn't  you?"  And  he  smacked 
his  lips. 

"Curly,  suppose  that  the  ^Missouri 
farmers,  Avho  have  more  apples  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with,  should  sa}'. 
'Let's  stop  raisino-  them  atid  burn  down 
our  trees;  they  don't  pay.'  And  sup- 
pose that  one  boy  there  should  say,  'I 
don 't  like  that  idea ;  I  '11  keep  my  trees, 
and  next  fall  I'll  ship  a  lot  of  apples 
out  to  the  fariner  boys  of  Western 
Kansas.'  What  would  vou  think  of 
him?" 

"I'd  think  he  AvaS  bully  good;  an' 
if  I  had  a  lot  of  wheat,  an'  he  hadn't 
none,  I'd  send  him  a  whole  lot:  you 
could  bet  I  Avould." 

"Well,  let's  think  of  that  and  not 
at  all  of  the  money  question  for  a 
while.    What  do  you  say?" 

"All  right.  I'do  git  all-fired  tired 
of  talkin'  finance.  We  don't  do  much 
'else  at  home  from  early  mornin'  till 
late  at  night  with  Sundavs  throwed 
in." 

They  trudged  along, 

"Say,"  said  he  j^resently.  "is  it  dead 
medicine  thnt  you're  goin'  to  take  up 
a  government  homestead  an'  go  it 
alone?" 

"I  am  thiiddng  of  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  plan?"  she  replied  pleas- 
antly, wondering  how  she  could  best 
cori-ect  his  slang. 

"It's  all  hunky,  if  you've  got  th' 
snnd.  an'  I  reckon  you  have  from  Avhat 
folks  say.  Don't  you  thiidv  you'll  git 
sort  o'  lonesome  livin'  in  a  duiz-out  like 
a  gopher?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  that  T  shall; 
books  are  a  good  companion,  you  know, 
when  you  have  lcni*nod  to  love  tlu^m." 

"I'd  rut  her  have  a  go(Kl.  double- 
barrel  shotgun  an'  a  couph^  of  doirs. 
Thei'e's  no  fun  to  l>cat  shootin'  jack- 
rabbits  and  prairi(^  cliiclu'us.  an'  they're 
as  thick  as  flics  this  fall,  (lot  a  gun? 
You  have.'    Well,  then,  I'll  take  you 


out  in  til'  bmtkboaid  ne.Kt  Saturday  an* 
show  \ou  where  you  can  git  a  wagon- 
hsul  of  game." 

""I'hank  you  very  much,  r'urly.  I 
shall  enjoy  the  si)ort  I  am  sure.  Now. 
I  must  leave  you  here.  Oood  night.  I'll 
see  you  in  the  morning  promptly  at 
nine  V 

"  'Deed  you  w^ill,  ^liss  ReminL'ton. 
And  don't  you  worry  none  about  that 
election.  Trust  me.  I'll  corral  th' 
whole  bunch."  And  he  tipped  his  old 
straw  hat  awkwardly,  and  went  on  his 
v.-ay,  whistling  licilitly. 

Presently  he'  stoi^ped,  picked  a  sand- 
bur  from  his  right  foot,  and  said  to 
himself:  "I  believe  that's  the  first  time 
I've  whistled  in  six  moons.  Whistlin' 
is  good  for  a  feller — makes  him  feel 
like  a  lark.  What  would  a  lark  be, 
if  he  couldn't  whistle?  Nothin'  much 
but  fuss  an'  feathers.  *  By  cracky, 
she's  a  peach.  Free  silver  or  no  free 
silver,  I'm  for  her." 

One  March  morning,  as  ^liss  Rem- 
ington was  starting  the  fire  in  the 
schoolhouse  stove,  she  noticed  a  small, 
low-lying  cloud  off  to  the  southwest — 
a  mere  segment  of  black  against  the 
horizon's  azure.  She  knew  what  it 
meant.  Soon  the  children  came  as 
usual — some  afoot,  some  on  horseback 
— and,  when  they  were  all  assembled, 
the  teacher  said:  "There's  scarcely 
enough  fuel  for  another  cold  day.  and 
it  would,  be  well  to  add  some,  if  possi- 
ble, to  our  supply.  The  boys  will  go 
out  and  gather  what  they  can  find,  and 
the  girls  will  stay  in  and  help  me  stuff 
rags  in  the  cracks  of  the  windoAvs. " 
And  she  brought  from  beneath  her 
desk  a  bag  of  old  clothes  kept  for  that 
purpose. 

The  boys  soon  returned  with  such 
stray  scraps  as  they  had  been  able  to 
find,  and  were  sent  out  again  for  water 
and  to  fetch  the  horse  blankets  and 
saddles.  Then  every  pony  was  turned 
loose.  Turly  Carter's  sharp  eyes  saw 
the  teaclier  strap  a  bit  of  paper  round  a 
pony's  neck,  but  said  nothing. 

In  a  little  while  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  soon  it  was  whizzing  in  pelleted, 
stingina-.  swirling  sheets  that  barely 
skimmed  the  ground  as  they  bounded 
along:  tlie  fierce  wind  howled  mourn- 
fully; the  wiiulows  rattled;  the  build- 
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in«,'  shook  liko  an  aspen  leaf;  the  room 
grew  rai)i(lly  eolder  and  eohler;  tlie 
Aviiidow  i)aries  became  opaque;  the  sun 
\vas  bh)lt(Hl  out.  It  was  \ve\\  indeed 
that  none  had  ventured  to  ^ro  lioiiie.  for 
the  stroiiLicst  man  eould  not  have  faeed 
that  ten*il)U^  storm  without  p(n"isiiin<^. 
]\reantinu\  all  had  drawn  near  to  the 
stove,  and  the  shiverinix  ehihlren  looked 
nppealino'h'  at  their  teaeher.  wlio  then 
raised  her  hand,  and  all  bowed  tlieir 
heads  while  she  in  a  low  voice  earnestly 
asked  that  they  mis^'ht  liave  couraee  and 
realize  that  a  storm,  as  well  as  sunsliine, 
is  a  part  of  the  universal  purpose.  Then 
they  sang:  America,"  and  she  recited 
some  of  Riley's  poems.  Class  recita- 
tions were  quite  out  of  question,  and 
none  tried  to  study. 

Curly  insisted  on  the  teacher  wear- 
ing his  old  army  overcoat — how  many 
such  faded,  blue  inheritances  tliere  were 
on  the  western  plains  in  those  days ! — 
and,  Avlien  she  at  last  consented,  he 
was  very  happy  and  said  that  he  wished 
it  had  shoulder  straps  on  it  even  though 
they  would  not  add  to  its  warmth.  As 
he  brought  the  cape  up  round  her  head 
and  tucked  her  carefully  in.  a  color  in 
her  face  spoke  eloquent  appreciation 
of  his  thoughtfulness.  His  masterful 
way  and  the  touch  of  his  strong  hands 
made  her  feel  that  some  day  he  Avould 
be  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with — a  man 
of  power  in  the  community. 

Not  easily  daunted  nor  made  afraid 
^yeve  those  rugc'cd  and  self-reliant 
children,  for  often  had  they  given  bat- 
tle in  defense  of  their  rude  homes 
against  the  wild  fires  that  periodically 
swept  over  the  prairies,  leaving  in  their 
Avake  long,  black  trails  of  desolation; 
their  young  eyes  had  seen  the  awful 
cyclone's  sudden  havoc,  and  their  ears 
were  used  to  the  sharp  artillerv  of  the 
heavens  when  the  forked  and  zigzag 
lightning  rips  with  a  devilish  glee  the 
sa])le  garment  of  nio-ht  into  a  thousand 
shreds — thino-s  quite  enough  to  make 
much  older  folk  quake  with  fear.  And 
so,  what  with  their  frontier's  experi- 
ences and  the  example  of  the  stoical 
Curly  and  their  brave  little  teacher, 
tluu'e  was  not  a  terrified  child  in  the 
room — not  one  eryincr  for  the  protect- 
in    arm  of  father  and  mother. 

At  last  the  long  day  wore  to  its  close 


and  si  ill  tlie  storm  showed  no  sif^n  of 
ab.itiiiL'-,  and  it  was  evidi-nt  tliat  all 
miisl  sjx  nd  the  night  there  and  tru.st 
to  th(.*  morrow  for  relief.  Each  lurieli 
liad  been  carefully  e(jnserved,  and  the 
last  crust  wouhl  l,e  doled  out  iM-xt  morn- 
iipj;  after  that,  perha[)S  hunger  would 
add  its  pangs  to  their  distre.s.s.  The 
biir  lamp  was  now  lighted,  and  the 
smaller  children,  tired  and  huncrry,  hud- 
dled down  together  on  the  cold,  hard 
floor,  where  with  horse  blankets  for 
beds,  and  .saddles  for  pillows,  they  tried 
vainly  to  sleep. 

The  larger  bo'ys  managed  to  keep 
the  fire  going  after  a  fashion,  but  the 
fuel  was  nearly  gone,  and  the  situation 
was  fast  becoming  desp?rate  when  some- 
one suggested  throwing  the  little  li- 
brary into  the  stove,  but  it  was  vetoed 
by  Curly  Carter  with  a  scornful,  "By 
cracky  I  I'd  ruther  my  folks  should 
come  and  find  me  froze  as  stiff  as  a 
steel  ramrod  'n  to  find  th'  books 
they've  skimped  so  hard  to  buy  had 
been  burnt  up  by  a  lot  of  measly  kids 
afraid  to  die." 

''Fall  in,  every  mother's  son  of  you," 
commanded  Curly  presently,  ''and  keep 
a-movin'  or  freeze."  And  round  and 
round  the  room  they  all  went,  single 
file,  and  keeping  time  to  "^Marching 
Through  Georuia. ' ' 

By  the  teacher's  order  the  flatr  was 
run  up  ''at  the  dawn's  early  light." 
and  the  sight  of  it  so  stirred  the  chil- 
dren's hearts  tliat  they  burst  into  the 
only  song  its  fluttering  folds  could 
suggest:  and  so,  when  the  rescuing 
party  with  provisions  and  clothing  drew 
near — the  storm  had  sufficiently  sub- 
sided during  the  night — their  ears 
cauo-ht  the  inspiriting: 
And  this  be  our  motto — 'In  God  is  our  trust;' 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 
shall  Avave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  hon^?  o"" 
the  brave. 

That  memorable  blizzard  remained 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation  for  many 
a  day  in  District  No.  17,  and  Dorothy 
riemington's  praises  were  sung  far  and 
wide.  All  agreed  that,  during  the  time 
they  Avere  in  such  dreadful  suspense 
for  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones,  they 
knew  full  well  that  she  would  do  what- 
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over  was  for  tin;  Ix'st.  and  one  fairiily 
had  ])tM'n  comroitcd  1)\   (he  mrly  arii- 
val  of  a  pony  which  dashed  in  with  this 
note  altaclicd  to  its  halter  : 
"  Don 't  worrv. 

That  hastily  [)iMicih*d  note  was  des- 
tinod  to  heconie  a  chissic  thron<ihout 
the  whole  "short  irrass  country,"  and  a 
helpful  motto  for  all  in  times  of  stiM'ss. 
A  cowboy,  with  the  proj)ensity  of  a  sav- 
age to  dub  a,  person  by  some  eharaeter- 
istic  act,  playfully  proposed  that  hcnee- 
fortli  the  teacher  of  District  Xo.  17 
should  ])e  called  "Little  ]\Iiss  Dontwor- 
ry. "  The  kindly  suggestion  however, 
did  not  meet  with  general  favor-,  it  did 
not  seem  at  all  adequate.  And  so  she 
remained  simply  "]\Iiss  Remington,"  or 
"Our  ]\Iiss  liemington." 

It  was  now  August.  There  had  been 
no  rains  for  weeks,  and  the  skies  were 
brassy.  Hot  winds  had  transformed,  in 
a  single  day.  the  emerald  fields  into  the 
sere  of  late  autumn,  utterly  blasting 
the  bright  promise  of  the  earlier  sea- 
son. For  many  days  canvas-covered 
wagons  had  been  drifting  lazily  by, 
headed  eastward.  In  very  truth,  an 
optimist,  indeed,  was  he  wiio  could 
choose  to  remain. 

Dorothy  Remington,  seated  at  a  desk 
in  her  little  ranch-house,  was  writing 
to  an  old  school  mate.  Suddenly  there 
was  the  clatter  of  a  gallopino-  horse's 
hoofs,  and.  looking  out  of  the  open  door, 
she  saw.  above  an  envelopment  of  dust, 
a  white  sombrero  flapping  up  and  down. 

Presently  the  horseman  reined  up  at 
the  Cottonwood  sapling  whieli  served 
as  liitching  post,  and  she  note  l  a  stout, 
middle-aged,  smooth-shaven  mr.n  whose 
shock  of  coal-black  hair  mantled  his 
forehead  down  almost  to  the  heavy 
eyebrovv's.  His  face  beamed  with  good 
nature,  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  Bur- 
dened by  neither  coat  nor  vest  was  his 
body,  and  a  faded,  negligee  shirt  flared 
open  at  the  throat. 

His  mission  seemed  to  be  one  of  ur- 
gency, for  he  declined  to  alight,  al- 
though he  did  take  time  to  rest  his 
stocky  l)ody  a  bit  by  throwing  ff  fat  leg 
over  in  front  of  the  ])ommel.  AVith 
loosened  rein,  the  bronco  drooped  his 
hea«l  wearily  and  rubbed  his  dusty 
no.strils  again.st  the  hot  bark  of  the 


tree    wlnle    his    welMath. -red  fl;,nl:s 

heaX'ed  ;ilid  t  l'<'Ildded. 

What  followed  was  thus  s«rt  down 
when  she  i-elurncid  to  her  letter: 

"Something  is  always  ti\iiiir  to  Ijap- 
pen  out  here.  Tin;  latest  is  tliat  your 
old  chum,  m\'  own  littbt  self,  has  just 
had  a  proposal.  Now,  please  ,  don 't 
jump  at  a  c()nclusion,  and  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

"Just  now  a  most  striking  looking 
man  dashed  U})  on  horsebae,k — the  Hon. 
Tom  Haiuia.  a  lawyer  from  the  county 
seat  and  a  politician  of  local  fame, 
whom  I  met  .once  at  a  political  barbe- 
cue. Presently  he  said:  '^liss  Reming- 
ton, how's  tricks?  Your  sod  hain't  so 
bad  scorched  as  some:  looks  like  you 
might  niebbe  get  a  few  shocks  of  fodder 
even  if  you  don't  get  no  nubbins.  Sa\'. 
mebbe  the  hand  of  Providence  is  in  this 
here  blister  after  all.  f-ir  it's  drivin' 
the  Pops  out  mighty  fast.  I'll  bet  that, 
in  every  old  ramshackle  that  eoes  b 
there's  a  copy  of  Coin's  Financial 
School  and  tables  showin'  the  price  of 
silver  and  wheat  from  the  year  ore  on 
down  to  now.  Trouble  is  the  . -"11  come 
back  again  after  they  get  patched  up  a 
bit.  Oh,  I  know  'em  like  a  book,  iiut 
then,  reckon  me  and  you  Avould  want  to 
come  back  to  the  best  country  God  ever 
made.  AVhat  ] 

"  'Sa}', '  he  continued,  fanning  him- 
self with  his  hat,  'now  is  the  t'me  for 
us  Republicans  to  stand  pat  and  save 
the  country.  Fact.  You've  heard  of 
Tilike  ]\Iullett — heart  as  big  as  an  ox's 
— v\'ell,  IMike  got  a  straight  tip  from 
I'lX'le  Cyrus  that  you  can  bet  your 
boots  there's  goin'  to  be  something' 
doin'  this  year  in  politics:  and  the  boys 
of  Big'  Sandy  are  now  layin'  plans  to 
everlastingly  corral  tlie  whole  Pop  out- 
fit— hi^of  and  horns,  hide  and  tail — and 
I'm  chairman  of  a  connnittee  of  one  to 
wait  upon  you  and  say  that  Ave'd  like 
it  the  best  in  the  wide  world  to  put  C-^  ' 
Miss  Remington  on  our  ticket  for 
county  superintentlent  of  public  'nstruc- 
tion.'' 

*"T  raised  my  hand  in  protest,  but  he 
wouldn't  listen. 

"  'Yes.  I  admit,'  he  ran  on  glibly, 
'the  sal'rv  hain't  as  big  rs  the  title, 
bu.t  still  it  beats  forty  acres  (  f  -catterin' 
fodder.  Avith  the  good  Lord  knows  Avliat 


FACii\(i  'I'll!':  nnin:/!-: 


next  year.  Now,  we're  inakiri'  up  the 
slate,  and  everyb<Kly  says  tlint  you'd 
run  like  u  sinj^ed — like  a  prairie  on  fire 
in  a  ninety  mile  wind,  or  a  j;icki'al)ljit 
out  for  a  nioi-nin'  t'rolii;  witli  a  l)iinch 
nf  <(r(*ylioun(ls. ' 

"Af»ain  1  tried  to  speak,  l)ut  he  waved 
me  aside. 

'Oh,  yes,  I  know,'  he  laughed  liuht- 
ly,  'it's  so  sudden,  and  you  want  time 
to  think  it  over  and  consult  friends,  and 
that's  all  ri,»:ht.  I'm  thinkin'  over  and 
consultin'  friends  rit^ht  now  a') out  run- 
nin'  for  the  legislature,  but  meantime 
I  hain't  lettin'  no  buffalo  grass  grow 
under  my  little  hoofs.  There's  nothin' 
makes  a  chap  hustle  for  office  like  a 
past-duo  chattel  mortgage.' 

"Mr.  Ilanna!"  I  gasped. 

'Don't  butt  in,  please.  Now,  the 
county  convention  is  next  vSaturdav. 
and  old  General  Coldwater — the  Pops 
hain't  got  all  the  whiskers  there  is, 
and  he's  old  Socrates  himself  on  big 
talk — and  onr  ^Mike  will  be  there  to 
stir  up  the  animals  a  bit.  and  mebbe  old 
Tim  with  his  Coyote  Glee  Glub,  and 
the  Cow  Boys'  Big  Brass  Band  from 
Dodge.  Now,  you  don't  need  to  say  a 
word.  I  understand  exactly  how  you 
feel — want  it  unanimous,  of  course,  and 
it  will  be.  Leave  it  all  to  me.  YVhv. 
bless  your  soul,  you're  as  good  as  nomi- 
nated and  elected  this  verv  minute. 
That's  what  you  are.  They  can't  break 
no  slate  your  Fncle  Tom  puts  up — 
piay  crack  it,  but  can't  bust  it,  and — " 

"  'But,  my  duty.'  I  interrupted,  see- 
ing that  he  was  preparing  to  go. 

'Exactly — glad  you  mentioned  that 
— your  duty  is  to  respond  to  your  coun- 
try's call.  There's  none  more  patriotic 
than  you — you're  a  stayer,  not  a  quit- 
ter— and  you  fill  the  bill  to  a  t.  Good- 
day!'  and  he  dashed  away. 

"It  will  seem  incredible  to  you  that 
I  could  not  tell  him  that  I  did  not  Avant 
the  position,  and  would  nuieli  prefer 
to  go  on  teaching.  AYell  I  shall  write 
him  and  decline.  I  don't  want  to  run 
for  office,  and  I  Avill  not. 

"Later:  Have  held  this  letter  a  Aveek 
in  order  to  give  you  the  secniel.  Well, 
last  Saturday  I  Avent  to  town  deter- 
mined not  to  permit  my  name  to  go 
before  the  convention  (T  had  not  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  my  letter,  and  so 


wanted  to  make  sure).  I  was  late  in 
u'ettiiiLT  there— it's  a  thirty-mile  driv»- 
— and  found  the  courthoii.se  packed 
with  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves  and 
wiehling  palm-leaf  fans.  Imagine  my 
astonishment  to  have  everybody  rise 
and  cheer  me.  It  was  most  deafenings,'. 
Curly  Carter—one  of  my  old  boy.s— 
was  mounte'l  on  a  chair  and  lea»linir 
the  demonstration.  The  chairman.  Tom 
Ilanna,  sans  coat,  sans  vest,  sans  collar, 
beckoned  me  to  the  i)latform,  and  I  no 
sooner  got  there  than  he.  irrasping  me 
by  the  hand,  advanced  a  step  and  said: 
"'Gentlemen  of  the  convention:  It 
gives  me  great  and  unfeicrned  pleasure 
to  present  to  you  a  lady  Avell  known 
to  you  all  and  to  every  citizen  of  this 
great  and  prosperous  county — the  gre  it-  j 
est  I  may  say  of  any  county  in  this  I 
great  and  glorious  young  common- 
Avealth — a  .state  Avhose  motto  of  ad 
astra  per — per — peraspera  means,  as 
our  friend  Prentis  translates  it.  "Real 
estate  Avill  be  higher  in  the  spring.". 
(Laughter) 

"  'I  deem  it  not  improper  for  me  to 
repeat,  gentlemen  of  the  conA'ention. 
Avhat  the  committee  said  to  her  AA'hen  it  ! 
asked  her  to  permit  her  name  to  come 
before  you,  that  she  Avill  run  to  beat 
a  prairie  fire  in  a  cyclone,  or  a  scared 
jackrabbit  chased  by  a  pack  of  luingry  ■ 
hounds.' 

"  (At  this  juncture  there  Avas  tremen-  j 
dous  applause,  and  'My.  Ilanna  availed  j 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  eather  \\n  j 
on  a  forefinger  a  riA'ulet  of  perspiration  1 
from  his  broad  broAv  and  aAvkAvardly 
fling  it  Avith  a  snap  A'ery  close  to  my 
face.) 

"  Mientlemen  of  Biii-  Sandy.'  he  re- 
sumed i^jonderously.  his  arms  out- 
stretched as  if  reaching  for  an  elusive 
climax,  'T  noAv  have  the  great  honor  to 
present  the  lady  Avhom  you  liaA'e  just 
Avisely  and  unaninu:)usly  named  as  your 
gallant  standard  bearer  for  superintend- 
ent of  ]mblic  instruction.  Gentlemen  I 
Our  ^fiss  Pemington.  the  girl  avIio  ain't 
afraid  of  blizzards,  nor  hot  Avinds.  nor 
nothin,'  and  Avith  a  i>roiound  boAV  and 
a  sweep  of  the  hand  he  indicated  I 
should  proceed  to  speak.  ] 

"  'Gentlemen.'  I  l)egan  Avhen  the 
cheering  had  sufficiently  subsided,  'I 
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beg  to  assure  you  tliat  T  appreciate  the 
honor  you  havo  conferred  upon  rue,  })ut 
I  must  res[)(»ct  fully  <le — ' 

''1  «j^()t  no  further.  There  was  a  tre- 
mendous shout inir  of: 

'\Vhat\s  the  matter  witli  Our  :\[iss 
Reminj^tou  ? 

'She's  all  rio-ht! 
"  'Who's  all  riuht? 
"  'Our  ]\liss  Reiiiiu-ton  !' 
"While  I  stood  there  waitincif  to  pro- 
-ceed  these  lines  of  a  Kansas  poet  kept 
runninj^  throuj^h  my  mind : 

Once  a  Kansas  zephyr  strayed 
Where  a  brass-eyed  bird  pup  played. 
And  that  foolish  canine  bayed 
At  that  zephyr,  in  a  gay, 
Semi-idiotic  ^ay. 
Then  that  zephyr,  in  about 
Half  a  jiffy,  took  that  pup. 
Tipped  him  over  wrong  side  up, 
Then  it  turned  him  wrong  side  out, 
And  it  calmly  journeyed  thence, 
With  a  barn  and  string  of  fence. 

HAEC  FAB U LA 
When  communities  turn  loose 
Social  forces  that  produce 

The  disorders  of  a  gale. 
Act  upon  the  well-known  law: 
Face  the  breeze,  but  close  your  jaw. 
"Finally,  I  turned  and  looked  ap- 
pealingly  at  the  row  of  distinguished 
■speakers  at  the  back  of  the  platform. 
One  of  them,  a  fleshy,  priestly-lookins^ 
man,  gallantly  stepped  to  my  side,  and, 
while  the  shouting  was  still  going  on 
down  below  us,  this  dialogue  occurred: 
"  'Miss  Remington,'  said  he,  'I'm 
Mike  ^rullett.    Excuse  me,  but  there's 
really  no  use  in  your  trying  to  decline ; 
the  boys  simply  Avon't  have  it.' 

"  'Mr  ITanna  should  have  read  them 
the  letter  I  wrote  him  declining  to  run,' 
I  answered. 

"  'Must  not  blame  Tom;  he  read  your 
letter  all  right,  but  you  can't  put  out  a 
conflagration  with  a  garden  hose.  Bet- 
ter yield  gracefully,  ]\riss  Remington,' 
he  urged.  'You  kiiow  what  Ironquill 
says  about  "facing  the  breeze,"  '  he 
added  significantly  and  with  a  pleasant 
smile. 

"  'I  didn't  su})pose  the  poet  had  in 
mind  a  Republican  convention,'  said  I, 
with  all  the  sarcasm  at  my  command. 

"  'It's  all  the  same;  it 's'politics. '  he 
laughed. 

"Then  I  sat  down,  and  Mi\  :\rullett 
proceeded  to  eulogize  me  to  the  skies. 
Then  there  was  another  outburst  which 


was  finally  drown^-d  out  the  (>ow 
Boys'  Band.  After  that  the  Coyote 
(jlee  C/hd)  sang  a  new  eampaiL'U  son'j-. 
and  then  tiie  (convention  w(uit  on  witli 
its  deliberations  ( ?) — the  ratification 
of  th(i  llanna  slate. 

"After  the  convention  I  met  Curly, 
and  he  promised  to  fix  it  so  that  I  shall 
not  have  to  stump  the  county — the  most 
distasteful  feature  to  me.  Curly,  you 
know,  was  one  of  my  best  scholars,  and 
is  now  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  a 
staunch  Republican.  Our  ranches  ad- 
join, and  he  has  alwavs  been  so  kind  to 
me." 

The  night  before  election,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Big  Sandy  County  telegraphed 
his  "Uncle  Cyrus,"  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee,  as 
follows : 

Campaign  closed  in  blaze  of  sky-rockets 
and  enthusiasm;  count  on  my  county  foi 
whole  ticket  by  rousing  plurality;  this  is 
dead  medicine;  take  all  bets  you  can  get. 

TOM. 

About  noon  of  election  day  he  wired : 

Might  hedge  some;  fool  people  are  voting 
as  they  damned  please. 

Late  that  night  this : 

:Met  enemy  and  we  are  some  his'n;  how- 
ever, saved  Co.  Supt.  Shake. 

The  next  morning: 

Your  wire  asking  for  particulars  and  why 
shake  received;  none  much  to  give;  thought 
made  plain  in  former  wire  that  we  electefl 
Our  ^Nliss  Remington;  rest  of  push  in  soup 
up  to  eye-brows;  sorry. 

And  finally : 

Latest  returns  show  was  in  error  in  claim- 
ing Co.  Supt.  Lost  her  by  one  vote;  will  keep 
war  paint  on  and  face  breeze.  Please  send 
check  first  mail  to  pay  brass  band  and  fire- 
works; busted. 

(Collect  charges) 

And  so,  instead  of  the  anticipated 
great  Republican  ratification  meeting 
at  the  court  house,  an  impromptu,  cor- 
ner sto}-e  post-mortem  was  held  at  which 
the  sad  undoing  was  duly  discussed,  ex- 
plained, and  deplored.  Hanna  was 
gloom>'  enough.  What  he  seemed  to 
regret  most  of  all  was  IMiss  Reming- 
ton's defeat,  for  he  recalled  his  numer- 
ous and  positive  assurances  of  her 
election.  He  had  not  made  good.  How 
could  he  scpiare  himself  .' 

"Boys,"  said  he,  rousing  from  a  brief 
revery,  "I  did  my  level  best;  rode  a 
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bronco  to  dcatli ;  burnt  u[)  tlie  wires  ; 
blowecl  in  n\y  last  plunl: ;  and  s«*c  wiiat's 
left!  l^iit,  say,  didn't  .Miss  Itdiiin'^ton 
go  like  Ji  bird.'  Wliy,  lueasurin'  tbe 
swift  way  slie  run  by  tiie  snail-()a('0  of 
some  of  the  rest  of  us,  all  I  said  of  her 
havin'  the  ruiniin'  ability  of  a  jack- 
rabl)it  was  keno-eorrect.  What!" 

"It's  boss  and  boss  on  you  and  (Jur- 
ly, "  piped  up  a  sai^ebrush  philosopher 
from  his  perch  on  a  sugar  barrel.  "  You, 
Tom,  asked  her  to  run  'cause  you 
thought  slie'd  bolster  up  the  ticket,  and 
Curly  nominated  her  'cause,  I  reckon, 
he  b'lieved  'twould  be  big  money  in  her 
pocket,  but  a  parcel  of  us  old  horn  / 
hands  turned  the  trick  'cause  ^ye  jest 
had  no  notion  to  lose  the  best  teacher 
District  No.  17  ever  had,  bar  none!" 


"Ettu,  brute!"  j^rowlcd  Hanna,  mak- 
ing use  of  all  the  scorn  and  most  of  the 
Latin  at  his  command. 

"W<.'  et  two  half-bak(Ml  politicians," 
fired  back  the  old  farmer  as  Ilanna 
moved  toward  the  door. 

"Hold  on,  Tom."  called  another  stub- 
ble-faced chap.  "You  felh,*rs  are  plumb 
ofl'  your  base.  The  (>ounty  Clerk  tells 
me  that  Curly  was  in  today  and  took 
out  a  marriage  license  for  him  and 
Our  Miss—" 

"Hell!"  exclaimed  Hanna.  Then 
qnickl}'  recovering  his  composure.  In- 
added  with  characteristic  nonchalance, 
"Boys,  there's  nothin'  else  left  for  us 
to  do  but  take  another  hitch  in  our 
belly-bands  and  keep  right  on  facin' 
the  breeze !" 


BY  R.  P.  MCULLOCH 


HERE  and  there,  as  we  walk  about 
the  town,  there  is  a  fragrance, 
that  we  knovv'  and  which  brings 
to  us  sweet  memories.  Here  and  there 
we  see  a  plant  life  which  is  new  and  yet 
familiar.  Here,  there,  everywhere  it  is 
jrowdng,  spreading,  finding  a  Avay.  It  is 
crowding  out  the  prairie  grass,  the 
w^eeds,  the  wild  grasses  and  wild  floAv- 
ers,  and  taking  the  wildness  from  the 
very  soil.  It  is  persistent  and  will  have 
its  way.  As  the  rains  come  it  gathers 
strength  for  battle,  and  moves  upon  its 
enemies,  and  marks  out  a  point  of  at- 
tack, and  moves  toward  it.  There  it 
fights  and  struggles  and  always 
marches  on  triumphantly.  It  is  not  a 
noisy  fighter.  It  goes  down  deep  and 
gathers  more  vigor,  and  sends  out  skir- 


mishers and  so  learns  where  next:  to  go. 
It  is  covering  up  the  Indian  trail  and 
the  buffalo  wallow.  Into  the  streets, 
along  the  higliAvays,  under  the  side- 
walks, into  the  lawns  it  moves  silently, 
steadily,  surely.  And  all  the  time  it  is- 
sending  into  the  air  a  perfume  which  is 
sweet,  soothing,  satisfying.  It  mikes 
men  dream  and  women  rejoice.  The 
children  love  it  and  babies  laugh  and 
crow  and  play  on  the  softness  of  its 
carpet-like  surface.  In  the  morning  it 
is  brilliant  with  the  dew  showing  on 
the  whiteness  of  its  flowers.  At  noon 
it  refreshes  and  cheers.  And  in  the 
evening  it  gives  off  its  choicest  odors 
as  lovers  walk  by.  hand-in-hand.  Oh  I 
how  we  love  the  clover  which  is  find- 
ing its  way  through  Kansas,  there  to- 
abide  with  us! 


BY  ETHEL  PAGE  WESTWOOD 

When  mad  desire  toward  lofty  heights 
Doth  turn  his  stci^s  and  earth  would  spuni. 
The  hand  of  Duty  grasps  him  hack, 
And  hids  him  there  coyitentment  learn. 


.lV(t^s>  iNncic)(i  ill  :Cii:^;l''Ui<l 


BY  HENRY  B.  TIERNEY 

All  the  country'fi  in  a  flutter 
With  a  dread  it  cannot  utter 
For  a  prophet  has  arisen  froii  Kansas  in  the  West. 

This  fair  prophet  is  a  icoman, 
And  her  business  is  a-hoomin' ; 
Wlieii  she  comes  to  toivn  the  p'lice  force  is  attacked  by  great  unrest. 

She  enforces  what  she  preaches,  - 
Does  her  icork  before  her  speeches; 
She's  a  terror  to  the  joint,  the  dive,  the  tavern  and  saloon. 
And  her  name  is  Mrs.  Nation, 
And  with  little  explanation. 
She  proclaims  that  Merrie  England  will  be   'prohibition''  soon. 

Then  no  more  will  ale  or  growler, 
{If  her  freedom  be  allowed  her,) 
Nor  the  liquor  of  whatever  sort  be  sold  from  English  bar. 

*'Doivn  with  drink."  cries  Mrs.  Nation; 
And  Great  Britain  in  vexation. 
Wildly  trembles  ichen  she  contemplates  this  aivful  shriek  of  luar. 

The  tavern's  bold  tormentor, 

{Sure,  the  Devil  must  have  sent  her,) 
After  wrecking  many  bar-rooms,  says,  'Tm  ready  now  for  more!" 
■  By  the  populace  she's  taunted, 
But  this  messenger,  undaunted, 
Plows  her  righteous  way  thru  ruins,  fights  and  cries  of  bloody  gore. 

''You  may  think  that  I  am  crazy. 

But  my  friends,  that  does  not  feaze  me. 
This  hand  shall  be  the  means  to  free  your  land  from  drink  and  crime; 
Tho'  I  meet  with  strong  resistance. 
With  Almighty  God's  assistance, 
I  toill  rid  your  state  of  monsters,  if  you'll  only  give  me  time." 

''Mine  is  no  fairy  story. 
And  I  seek  no  crown  of  glory, 
But  the  work  for  tchich  I'm  destined,  and  with  God's  help  icill  perform- 
Will  be  ample  compensation. 
For  your  humble  Mrs.  Xaiion — 
But  I  promise:  liquor  traffic  in  this  Isle  shall  die  forlorn!" 


\ 
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BY  ROY 

NO  WIG\VA:\rS  Ucre!  No!  No! 
Back!  White  I'ace  yonder/'  ges- 
ticulated Little  l^ear  in  difficult 
Kiiglish,  as  he  pointed  in  a  diagonal  di- 
ivetion  from  Avhich  tlie  settler's  train 
had  come.  There  was  no  anger  in  the 
chief's  tone  and  he  was  directing  the 
travelers  to  the  northeast,  not  that  he 
did  not  want  the  visitors  on  his  camp- 
ing ground,  but  because  he  natuially 
supposed  they  Avanted  the  company  of 
their  own  brethren. 

Slowly  and  wearily  the  great  lumber- 
ing ox-teams  turned  to  the  left  and 
started  off  in  the  direction  pointed  to 
them  by  the  old  Indian  chief.  All  the 
way  from  Wisconsin  the  train  had  drag- 
ged, creeping  over  the  weary  miles  with 
the  homeseeker's  stoicism.  Slowly  the 
muddy  trail  had  been  overcome,  the 
western  ])order  of  civilization  reached 
and  passed  and  now  their  journey  was 
almost  ended.  Here  was  the  land  of 
promise. 

Among  the  members  of  that  ox-drawn 
caravansary  was  a  little  3-year-old  girl. 
As  the  old  Indian  chief  was  talking  she  ^ 
shyly  pulled  aside  the  canvas  cover  of 
the  wagon  and,  as  the  Kansas  wind 
playfully  blew  her  curls  into  disorder, 
she  gazed  with  wide-open  eyes  at  the 
buffalo-hide  clad  chief.  "Indian! 
Indian!"  she  lisped  and  chipped  her 
hands  with  joy. 

The  big  chief  silently  watched  the 
actions  of  the  child.  It  was  the  first 
yellow-haired  and  fair-skinned  one  he 
had  ever  seen.  His  intense  black  eyes 
sparkled  and  the  faint  impression  of  a 
smile  broke  over  his  stolid  countenance. 

''Uh!  White  papoose!"  he  grunted 
and  gathering  his  robe  more  securely 
al)out  him,  with  head  erect,  watched 
the  smiling  baby  as  the  Avagons  disap- 
peared behind  a  knoll  on  the  prairie. 

This  little  scene  marked  the  advent 
of  the  first  white  settlei's  in  the 
western  ])ait  of  Butler  County.  Kan- 
sas, which  in  that  year.  1858.  was  con- 
sidered beyond  the  western  edge  of 
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civilization.  There  were  a  few  white 
men  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  present  site 
of  Eldorado,  the  greater  number  (»f 
whom,  however,  were  traders.  But  tli'.' 
Wisconsin  caravansary  was  composed 
of  real  settlers  who  intended  to  maki- 
their  permanent  home  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  They  had  brought  with 
them  all  of  their  worldly  possessions 
and  were  prepared  to  stay.  The  little 
golden-haired  girl  with  the  train  was 
the  first  white  child  in  the  county  ann 
is  now  the  only  surviving  member  of 
that  "Wisconsin  expedition.  She  is  Mrs. 
W.  J.  ]\Iartin,  of  Leon,  and  hale  and 
heart}-  with  her  fifty-two  years  of  con- 
tinuous residence  in  Kansas,  she  de- 
lights to  narrate,  from  personal  mem- 
ory, the  stirring  days  which  now  stand 
out  in  Kansas  history.  ]\Irs.  IMartin's 
maiden  name  was  [Martin  and  she  re- 
tained the  name  after  her  marriage. 

The  Wisconsin  party  was  even  ahead 
of  the  government  surveyors  and,  tak- 
ing a  northeasterly  course,  they  started 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Big  Walnut 
and  within  a  few  hours  had  reached  the 
line  where  the  chain  men  had  ceased 
work  for  the  season.  Locating  his  cor- 
ner stones,  Henry  ]\Iartin,  the  father  of 
the  child,  and  driver  of  the  Avagon  in 
Avhich  she  rode,  staked  out  his  claim. 

The  Martin  homestead  Avas  located 
near  the  bank  of  the  riA'er.  A  semi- 
circle of  trees  and  lieaA-y  undergroAvth 
afforded  protection  from  the  chill 
Avinds  of  Avinter  and  provided  grateful 
shade  in  summer.  This  strip  of  timl)er 
Avas  full  of  Indians  the  night  the  'Mar- 
tins  arrived.  The  redskins  Avere  curious 
to  see  the  A'isitors  and  the  manifesta- 
tions of  friendship  Avere  numerous. 
I\lrs.  ]\Iartin's  mother  Avas  at  once  the 
center  of  attraction,  largely  because 
she  Avas  a  ''AAdiite  squaw"  and  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  little  child.  Accept- 
ing the  invitation  to  drink  a  cup  of 
coffee  at  one  of  the  Avigwams,  she  AA'as 
literally  dragged  from  one  tepee  to 
another  and  similar  hospitalities  thrust 
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her.  Notiii;^'  IIk^  insanitary  con- 
dition of  the  culinary  (h-partnionts  of 
the  successive  households,  the  coffee 
became  revoltin;^^  to  hei*,  hut  f«'ai-in«^  to 
refuse  she  sipped  j^innerly  of  the  prof- 
fered stimulant  and  was  then  liustled 
to  the  next  doorway  until  twenty  of  the 
wigwams  had  been  visited. 

Mrs.  IMartin,  throughout  all  of  her 
early  life  and  girlhood  until  the  Indians 
had  disappeared  completely  from  Kan- 
sas, fails  to  recall  a  sinude  instance  in 
which  the  Indians  were  not  friendly. 
The  redskins  would  steal  anything 
loose,  but  they  felt  no  guilt  on  account 
of  this  peculiarity.  Seeing  an  article 
lying-  around,  whether  it  was  an  ax,  a 
side  of  bacon  or  a  sack  of  corn,  they 
would  take  it  right  before  the  owner's 
eyes.  A  command  to  drop  it  would  be 
heeded  and  the  Indian  would  walk  off 
as  unconcerned  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  During  the  early  yeai's 
Indian  scares  were  frequent  and  wild 
stories  Avould  be  circulated  that  the 
Indians  Avere  coming  up  from  the  south 
and  gathering  from  the  west  for  the 
purpose  of  murdering  the  settlers  and 
burning  their  homes.  Several  times 
the  household  effects  were  bundled 
hastil}^  into  the  wagons  and  the  settlers 
would  flee  towards  Emporia,  the  near- 
est town  on  the  southwestern  border. 
After  the  scare  had  died  down,  the 
heads  cf  the  families  would  return  and 
find  their  houses  looted,  but  no  evi- 
dence of  Indians.  The  scares  were 
started  by  designing  white  men  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  exodus  and 
robbed  the  settlers'  homes.  These  men 
were  bandits  and  outlaws  of  the  wo^st 
type.  They  had  taken  refuge  with  the 
Indians  and  for  years  the  government 
officials  ^vere  unable  to  make  their  ar- 
rest. Practically  all  of  the  misdemean- 
ors, really  committed  by  the  Indians 
were  incited  hy  the  white  cut-throats 
and  robbers  who  made  their  abode  w^ith 
them. 

The  Kansas  Indians  of  that  day  were 
nomadic  in  temperament  and  the  bands 
Avere  continually  on  the  move,  not  un- 
like the  iiiodern  gypsies.  The  wander- 
ing* baiuls  were  composed  of  several 
different  tribes.  principal  amonir 
which  were  the  Osages.  Shawnees, 
Wichitas  and  Pawnees.    The  country 


was  full  of  wild  i^ame  of  all  deHcription 
and  they  did  not  need  to  till  the  s>il 
or  do  any  real  manual  labor  t )  make  .i 
livin*^.  The  prairies  were  covc*red  w  ith 
thousands  of  herds  oi  buffaloes,  thr 
grass  \sas  full  of  [)rairie  chickens  a:,d 
wild  turkeys,  fish  swarmed  the  streams 
and  southern  Kansas  was  a  veritabh* 

Happy  Hunting  Ground." 

That  section  of  iJutler  County  was  a 
favorite  res(;rt  for  the  Indians  and  for 
weeks  at  a  time  they  would  camp  in 
the  wooded  spots  along  the  Walnut 
Kiver,  after  their  hunting  trips  out 
on  the  plains.  Growing  tired  of  a  plaee 
they  would  pull  up  their  tepees  and 
seek  a  new  cami)iug  ground.  The  same 
day  they  left,  generally  saw  a  new 
band  on  the  camp  ground  just  vacated. 
Often  two  or  three  whole  tribes  would 
meet  at  the  place  and  the  entire  coun- 
try would  be  filled  Avith  the  wanderers. 
Just  where  they  came  from  and  Avhere 
they  Avere  going,  no  one  seemed  to 
know.  They  had  no  fixed  route  mapped 
out,  but  the  leading  chief  literally  "fol- 
loAved  his  nose." 

AVhile  going  through  the  country  on 
these  excursions  they  abvays  manifested 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  ncAv  oc- 
cupants of  the  country.  Their  rela- 
tions Avere  friendly,  ahvays,  and  practi- 
cally no  trouble  was  experienced  be- 
tAveen  the  ncAv  settlers  and  the  aborigi- 
nes. They  ahvays  came  in  from  the 
plains  loaded  Avith  buffalo  hides,  pelts 
and  moccasins.  These  articles  avouIcI  be 
exchanged  Avith  the  Avhites  for  coffee, 
calico  and  pork.  The  Indians  were 
very  fond  of  pork  and  their  demands 
Avere  incessant  for  "hoggie  meat"  as 
they  called  it.  They  generally  helped 
themselves  to  corn  and  other  groAving 
products,  but  their  thefts  of  these  arti- 
cles Avere  committed  in  an  innocent 
manner  and  after  being  Avarned  to  keep 
away,  they  generally  did  so.  ^Irs.  ]\Iar- 
tin  says  the  heaA'iest  loss  her  father  ever 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
Avas  the  theft  of  six  fine  horses  which 
he  prized  A^ery  much.  The  animals 
Avere  traced  to  the  buffalo  pastures 
Avest  of  AYichita  Avhere  the  trail  Avas 
lost.  The  buffalo  herds  Avere  so  num- 
erous in  this  section  that  they  kept  the 
ground  tramped  constantly  and  oblit- 
erated the  tracks.    IIoAvever,  the  pur- 
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su(M*s  were  conridi'iit  that  white  men 
were  with  th(;  thieves,  as  shoo  traeks 
miiij^led  with  tlic  moeeasiii  imprints  in 
tlie  (.lust  where  the  r()l)hers  hatl  dis- 
niounted  to  eut  the  wires  around  the 
pastures. 

The  Indian  as  a  soeial  ealler  rec^uired 
the  least  entertainment  of  any  human 
being.  He  was  the  personit'ieation  of 
informality.  AVhcn  he  took  a  notion  . 
visit  some  of  his  white  friends,  he  sent 
no  word  of  his  comin<j^  and  on  reaching 
tlie  house  walked  in  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  announce  his  presence 
by  knockin<i'.  Inside  the  room  he  might 
exert  himself  enouiih  to  grunt  a  short, 
"How!"  That  ended  the  conversation. 
He  backed  up  to  the  fire  place,  and  as 
he  warmed  himself  looked  over  every- 
thing in  the  room.  Seeing  something 
he  wanted,  he  might  ask  for  it  if  he 
saw  his  host  had  his  eye  on  him,  other- 
wise he  appropriated  it  Avithout  even 
a  w^ord  of  thanks.  The  Indian  would 
sit  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  never  say 
a  word  and  then  leave  as  abruptly  as 
he  came.  That  he  enjoyed  the  visit 
was  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  would 
call  again  when  in  the  ueigh])orliood. 

The  Indians  were  always  great 
friends  of  the  ^lartins  and  every  time 
they  came  around  brought  many  valu- 
able presents  for  the  various  members 
of  the  family.  'My.  i\Iartin  always 
treated  the  Indians  honestly  and  they 
appreciated  it.  lie  refused  to  cheat 
them  ,when  buying  goods  or  making 
trades  for  furs  and  buffalo  hides.  The 
Indian  could  not  understand  the  intri- 
cacies of  change  making.  He  would 
tender  a  five  dollar  bill  in  exchange  for 
a  side  of  bacon  and  upon  receiving  four 
one  dollar  bills  and  some  small  change 
in  silver^  could  not  but  believe  that  he 
was  ahead  of  the  game.  AYhen  it  Avas 
explained  to  him  he  would  sigh  in  a 
mystified  manner,  "Other  Avliite  man 
no  do  it." 

The  Osages  Avere  particularly  friendly 
to  the  ^Martins  because  they  gave  ^Irs. 
I^Fartin  the  credit  for  saving  the  old 
chief's  Avife  from  death.  A  few  months 
after  the  family  had  settled  in  the  AVal- 
nut  valley,  Chief  Little  Bear  came  to 
the  farm  house  and  calling  ^Nfi-s.  ^Fartin 
to  the  door,  excitedly  explained  to  her 


that  his  wife  was  ill  and  desperately 
sou^dit  her  assistance. 

"S([uaw  heap  si(;k.  .Medi<.'ine  man  no 
•.lood.  Want  white'  s<iuaw.  Come  I"  he 
said. 

Jieing  alonci  at  the  time  and  lialf 
fearing  the  old  (diief  would  do  her  harm 
should  she  refuse,  she  decided  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  tepee.  She  gave 
the  sick  squaw  some  attention  and  the 
patient  soon  became  better.  ^Irs.  Mar- 
tin quite  modestly  never  claimed  any 
of  the  credit  for  curinir  the  Avoman, 
but  the  Indians  Avere  satisfi«.'d  her  touch 
had  healing  qualities  and  they  never 
failed  afterAvard'  to  bring  her  many 
beautiful  presents. 

Upon  one  of  the  strange  silent  visits, 
a  big  buck  Pawnee  called  !Mrs.  AV.  J. 
^Martin,  Avho  Avas  then  six  or  seven 
years  old,  to  his  lap.  Taking  a  raw- 
hide strap  from  his  pocket  he  carefully 
measured  her  foot.  A  feAv  Aveeks  later 
he  returned  Avith  a  pair  of  exquisite 
moccasins.  They  fitted  beautifully  and 
Avere  adorned  AA^itli  yards  and  yards  of 
beads.  ]Many  hours  of  painstaking 
Avork  Avas  represented  in  the  moccasins, 
and  Mrs.  Alartin  regrets  until  this  day 
that  she  did  not  preserve  them.  But 
such  Avork  Avas  common  in  those  days 
and  people  little  thought  that  Avithin  a 
fcAV  years  the  articles  Avould  be  valua- 
ble curiosities. 

The  Avinter  of  1862.  Avas  a  hard  one 
on  the  Indians  of  the  AYest.  The  Kan- 
sas Indians,  generally  Avere  Avell  pre- 
pared for  the  Avinter,  but  those  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  to  the  south  Avere 
not  so  Avell  fixed.  The  early  fall  cau^rht 
them  Avitliout  the  usual  supply  of  dried 
buffalo  meat  and  grain,  and  before  the 
Avinter  Avas  OA'er  they  Avere  literally 
starved  out  and  the  entire  band  started 
north  to  Kansas.  They  separated  in 
A'arious  directions  upon  reaching  the 
state  line  and  one  of  the  bands  arrived 
in  destitute  circumstances  on  the  bank 
of  the  AValnut.  They  Avent  into  camp 
to  aAvait  the  passing  of  a  severe  bliz- 
zard, but  the  storm  continued  many 
days  and  the  demand  for  food  became 
most  urgent. 

A  party  of  the  band  Avhicli  had  gone 
for  food  arriA'cd  at  the  >\rartin  home- 
stead and  begged  a  morsel  to  eat.  The 
members  of  the  party  Avere  fed  and 
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taken  into  the  liouse  that  they  nii'^'ht 
get  warm.  Wliile  stan(lin«^  around  tlie 
fire,  some  ol*  them  notieed  a  bundle 
in  a  eradle  in  the  eorner  of  the  room. 
Curiosity  finally  «^ot  the  better  of  the 
boldest  of  the  band,  and  api)roaching 
the  bed  he  cautiously  lil't(>d  the  covers 
and  gazed  astounded  at  a  sleeping 
babe.  Carefully  replacing  the  cover- 
ing, he  tiptoed  back  to  the  assembled 
Indians  and  Avhispered,  ''AVhite  pa- 
poose!" One  by  one  the  Indians  made 
the  trip  to  the  cradle  and  gazed  long 
and  silently  at  the  child.  It  was  the 
first  white  papoose"  they  had  ever 
seen. 

^'The  'Svhite  papoose"  later  became 
Mrs.  Lillie  Striker,  of  Arkansas  City, 
which  place  is  now  her  home.  ^Irs. 
Striker  was  the  third  white  child  born 
in  Butler  County,  the  first  being  Mrs. 
Hettie  Eckel,  of  Eldorado. 

Gradually,  the  Indians  became  fewer 
in  number  and  as  the  country  became 
settled  they  ceased  to  make  their  mi- 
grations along  the  Walnut  valley.  By 
the  time  Mrs.  Martin  was  grown,  they 
very  seldom  came  around  and  when 
they  appeared,  were  objects  of  great 
curiosity  to  the  settlers  who  had  re- 
cently moved  from  the  East.  With  the 
Indian,  the  buffalo  also  disappeared 
and  the  plow  horse  took  the  place  of  the 


famous  American  animal  of  tlie  plains. 
It  se(;ms  scarcely  credii^le  to  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin that  tlie  Indians  should  be  so  few 
ill  number  today.  It  seems  but  yester- 
day to  her  that  the  valleys  and  plains 
v/ere  covered  with  them  and  their  num- 
lu'rs  were  equaled  ap[)ar(,'ntly  oidy  by 
tlie  buffaloes  which  they  hunted.  But 
both  are  gone,  at  least  from  Kaa- 
sa.s — the  buffalo  slain  by  the  merciless 
hunters,  just  for  the  s[)Ort  of  killing  and 
the  Indian,  cheated,  abused  and  crowd- 
ed into  the  Indian  Territory  and  the 
white  man  now  trying  to  wrest  that 
from  him. 

Mr.  Martin  shares  much  of  the  old- 
time  spirit  with  his  wife.  He  came 
to  Kansas  twenty  years  afterward,  but 
has  preserved  many  early  day  Indian 
mementos.  He  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  Indian  and  his  ways 
and  has  a  collection  of  relics  which, 
probably,  is  unsurpassed.  ]\Ir.  Martin 
has  made  a  specialty  of  collecting  stone 
implements  of  warfare  and  industry 
that  the  Indians  made  durinfr  the  early 
days.  The  greater  part  of  the  relics 
was  collected  in  the  Walnut  valley 
in  Butler  County,  but  he  has  continued 
his  search  farther  and  added  remnants 
from  Indian  mounds  all  over  the  South- 
west, making  his  collection  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  country. 
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RIVERS  are  great  studies.  They  are 
as  changeable  as  a  woman,  yet 
ever  keep  to  the  same  general 
course.  Confined  within  certain  limits, 
with  moods  that  vary,  they  wander  on, 
obedient  to  the  laws  that  hold  them  to 
their  course.  They  are  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous and  careless  as  men.  wiping 
out  at  one  sweep  the  farms  that  have 
claimed  their  ancient  channels  and  as- 
serting once  again  the  full  sweep  of 
their    individuality.    Sometimes  they 


sleep  the  peaceful  repose  of  a  babe. 
At  other  times  they  burn  away  and 
leave  but  the  bed,  from  which  the  fe- 
vered waters  rise  again  to  commence  the 
elemental  cycle  of  vapor,  cloud,  rain, 
rivulet  and  river.  And  each  of  these 
rivers  has  its  own  individuality.  Some 
are  long ;  some,  large ;  some,  deep ; 
some,  shallow^;  some,  quiet;  some,  tur- 
bulent. 

The  Arkansas  is  not  long  enough  to 
be  classed  among  the  longest  rivers  of 
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the  world:  thoii'^li.  junoii«^'  Wut  tributa- 
ries to  llie  Father  of  Waters,  it  is  set-oud 
only  to  the  ^Missouri.  It  is  not  large 
aiul  does  not  spread  out  the  accumu- 
lated waters  in  wide  sheets;  yet,  at 
times  when  tlie  Aztec  rain  '^ods  i)()ur  out 
ii  deluj^e,  and  the  lower  couises  are  fed 
by  the  inflowing  creeks  and  rivers,  its 
magnitude  is  nuijestic,  inspiring,  de- 
structive. Nor  is  the  channel  deep.  For 
the  mountain  pebbles,  and  the  rich  red 
sand,  and  the  ])hiin  white  sand  and  all 
other  varieties  of  sand  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  gulf,  are  constantly  filling 
in,  scooping  out,  rolling  and  gliding 
down  the  swift  current,  piling  in  bars, 
building  up  islands  or  leveling  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  bed.  xVnd  the  flow 
is  strong;  the  sweep  of  the  waters  is 
a  might}'  power,  unharnessed  to  go  on 
^ind  on,  ever,  to  the  sea. 

"Whether  at  the  snow  peaked  springs 
where  it  rises  in  the  Rockies  and  goes 
-dashing  down  the  mountain  defiles, 
whether  fretting  its  way  between  the 
man  built  walls  through  the  city  of 
Pueblo,  or  gliding  through  the  pebbly 
foot  hills/  whether  winding  its  silvery 
way  across  the  Colorado  and  the  Kan- 
sas plains,  or  gliding  on  between  the 
Oklahoma  bluffs  and  hills,  whether  wa- 
tering the  mistleto  bedecked  elms  or 
the  canebrakes  in  the  state  whose  name 
it  bears,  the  Arkansas  has  a  beauty,  a 
charm,  that  makes  one  love  to  dwell 
thereon.  Ajiywhere  along  its  course, 
its  acquaintance  may  be  made — a  sort 
of  chance  acquaintance — and  one  feels 
a  nobler,  wider  sentiment,  like  that 
which  comes  from  the  contact  with  a 
broad,  free-minded  man. 

However,  since  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  let  the  acquaintance  be 
narrowed  to  that  beautiful  sweep  of 
the  stream  flowing  between  the  Osage 
Reservation  and  Pawnee  County,  Okla- 
homa, where  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  sometimes  both,  farms  have  been 
hewed  from  the  wooded  valleys,  where 
the  sandstone  bluffs  rise,  soiretimes 
fifty,  sometimes  a  hundred  feet,  with 
niches  where  the  great  horned  owl,  the 
peregTine  falcon  and  the  huge  turkey 
vulture  find  a  nesting  site,  and  where, 
in  olden  days,  the  eagles  reared  their 
young.    Here  the  red  waters  hurry 


(h>wn,  down,  down,  with  a  swish  that 
mingles  witli  the  rustle  (;f  the  leaves, 
the  shrill  of  in.sects  and  the  cries  of 
bii'ds  in  one  sweet  symphony  that 
drowns  the  troubles,  the  stress  of  life, 
and  '^ivcs  n(iw  vigor  to  tin*  one  who  can 
separate  himself  from  his  business  or 
liis  strife,  as  he  learns  new  things  first 
hand  from  Cod's  great  book. 

Here,  along  the  bottom  roads  the 
great  cottonwoods  rise  with  massive 
I)illars  that  reach  up  and  up,  over  a 
hundred  feet,  just  right  for  a  giant's 
walking  stick.  Creat  pecan  trees,  huge 
burr  oaks,  walniUs,  hickories  and  three 
or  four  smaller  varieties  of  oak,  black, 
white,  red  and  chinquapin  are  here. 
Then,  there  are  great  hackberries  with 
their  corrugated  and  winged  bariv.  and 
here  is  that  beautiful  black  coated  mem- 
ber of  the  rose  family  which  has  been 
designated  by  the  natives  as  the  shittim 
wood  of  the  Sacred  Book.  The  wood  is 
hard,  the  hardest  of  the  forest  trees, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  per- 
simmon. But  the  persimmon  seldom 
gets  beyond  the  bush  size  though  there 
are  some  large  trees.  Here,  underneath 
the  taller  growth,  are  the  black  haw 
bushes,  while,  growing  out  of  the 
bluffs  are  Juneberries :  both  prizes  for 
boys,  but  insipid  to  a  mature  appetite. 
And  along  close  to  the  stream  are  the 
few  remaining  cedars  which  were  un- 
cut by  telephone  polers  before  the  land 
was  opened  for  settlement. 

To  climb  among  the  bluffs;  to  in^ 
spect  the  holes  left  by  disintegrated  fos- 
sil trees;  to  listen  to  the  tufted  tit- 
mouse's golden  call;  to  see  the  ''moun- 
tain boomer"  scamper  along  to  the 
sheltering  rocks  where  he  leaves  his  tail 
in  plain  view  and,  doubling  back,  pokes 
out  his  head  to  see  where  the  danger 
lies;  to  look  at  the  ferns  clinging  to 
the  rock  is  rejuvenating,  inspiring,  life 
givinfr.  There  are  at  least  seven  varie- 
ties of  ferns.  The  abrupt  perpendicular 
walls  clothed  "with  the  resurrection  fern 
are  passed  by  unheeded,  when  the  heat 
dries  up  the  fronds  brown  and  incon- 
spieious  like  the  hands  of  a  paralytic; 
but  the  rains  come  and  the  face  of  the 
bluff  is  spotted  with  great  dark  green 
patches  where  the  mass  of  separate 
fronds  blends  in  a  green  drapery.  And 


Timber  road  In  the  Osage  Reservation,  near  the  Arkansas. 


there,  on  the  north  side  of  a  hu^xe  wet 
rock,  is  the  walking  leaf,  caniptosorus 
rhizophillus,  the  slender  leaf  like 
frond,  a  drawn  out  arrow  head  whose 
lonp:  whip  cracker  end  takes  root  in  the 
moss  and  liverwoi-ts  and  starts  a  new 
plant.  Of  the  spleenworts  there  are 


The  Eagle's  nest  near  Cleveland,  Okla. 

two  species :  one,  small,  growing  out  on 
the  under  side  of  cool,  wet  overhanging 
rocks;  another,  tall  and  slender,  living 
njore  in  the  open.  And,  clinging  to  the 
side  of  the  canon,  are  ferns  a  foot  or 
more  high  and  subdivided — a  sort  of 
magnified  edition — varyinsr.  however, 
from  the  two  smaller  species  that  can 
be  found  growing  all  about  the  woods. 
The  most  singular,  however,  is  the  very 
small,  dwarfed  one  on  the  ledge  of 
lime  rocks — frond  and  all  but  a  couple 
of  inches  long  with  wiry  stems  like  the 
maiden  hair  which  spring  back  and 
forth  with  their  sprawling,  scattered 
doubly  compound  frondlets  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  dark  green  above  and 
wdiite  underneath,  ^vith  whole  masses 
growing  from  a  perfect  nest  of  fine 
black  rootlets  imbedded  in  the  cracks 
of  the  rocks. 

From  the  bluffs  one  can  look  out 
across  the  tree  tops  to  the  other  side 
where  the  Osage  Hills,  wave  upon  wave, 
reach  as  far  as  eye  can  see,  with  here 
and  there  a  deadening  where  the  leaves 
of  the  girdled  trees  make  a  brown 
patch  on  the  landscape.   Fields  freshly 
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Resurrection  ferns  darken  the  cliffs. 
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plowed  or  covered  witli  eorii  <md  cot- 
ton stretch  iiuay  in  tin;  vaUeys,  while 
the  ru^arhy  liills  still  Im  ar  tlic  s(;att<*rcd 
p^rowtli  ol*  oaks  and  hickories.  And  far, 
far  away  the  bold  [)rairie  expanse,  with 
here  and  there  a  ehimp  of  trees  to 
break  the  contour,  can  be  seen  indis- 
tinct in  the  distance.  And  the  river 
banks  with  fringes  ol'  willow,  the  white 
Cottonwood  limbs,  the  j^listeninir  bars, 
and  the  water  ever  <^lidinp:  on  and  on. 

To  look  until  every  detail  of  the  view 
is  photographed  on  the  mind — the 
islands,  willow  clothed,  in  the  stream — 
the  dark  cedars  on  the  shore — the  far 


A  deep,  red  hearted  blossom. 

bluffs,  rising  above  the  trees — the  broad 
bottoms— green  fields — creek  valleys, 
densely  wooded — hills  dotted  with  trees. 

Then  look  it  over  and  over;  give  it 
a  time  exposure,  dwelling  on  each ;  it 
fills  one  full;  it  puts  new  ideas  in  the 
mind;  it  modifies  all  former  beliefs. 

The  sand  bars,  where  the  waters  have 
receded,  now  take  you  to  the  islands, 
stranded  on  high  ground.  There  are 
pebbles  along  the  bar,  and  bits  of  mussel 


shell,  and  jjieces  of  bone  and  fragrnent.s 
of  rott<in  w(jod.  And  one  can  f)rofita- 
bly  spend  hours  seeifig  theni.  llcrtt  is 
a  piece  of  agate  that  the  stream  has 
cain'ied  dcjwn  from  the  mountains.  Here 
are  the  vertebrae  of  some  kinds  of  fish; 
there  a  flint  arrow  head;  there  are 
gnarled,  clear  pebbles;  i)ieces  of  jasper 
and  fossil  crinoid  stems.  And  here  is  a 
fossil  shell;  and  in  this  piece  of  lime- 
stone are  countless  small  petrifications, 
tusilina  cilindrica.  And  one  goes  on 
and  on,  wondering,  how  many  years  ago 
was  the  limestone  formed?  IIow  long 
was  it  buried?  Where  had  the  river 
found  it?  Ho w^ 'many  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  the  agate  pebble,  now 
polished  smooth,  started  down  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains?  How  long  has  the 
river  taken  to  shape  the  flat  stone  like 
a  piece  of  coin. 

And,  along  the  sand  bars  left  by  the 
high  vrater,  there  are  tracks.  Here  the 
possum  has  left  the  prints  of  his  hands. 
A  squirrel  made  these.  Here  a  toad  has 
come  down  to  drink  and  this  broad, 
ribbon  like  trail,  with  punctures  on 
each  side,  is  where  the  centipede  has 
taken  his  nightly  outing. 

Leaving  the  stream  for  the  wooded 


V^alking  leaf 
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bottoms,  tlioro  is  a  i)n)fusion  of  flowers. 
OUlnhoiiia  has  desert,  prairie,  timber, 
and  water  zones  of  ve<r('ta1  ion.  On  tlie 
liills  are  tbe  ])riek'ly  ])ear.  [)inensirK)n 
cactus  and  the  yucca.  The  prairies  ha\e 


the  aenemone,  spring  beaut}',  day  lily, 
wild  onion  and  several  show^'  members 
of  the  amaryllis  and  lily  family,  besides 
the  ordinary  summer  and  autumn  array 
of  golden  and  red  blossoms.  There  are 
three  or  four  species  of  violets.  Tlie  ar- 
row head  or  Indian  chief  is  an  odd.  yet 
pretty  spring  blossom,  and  there  is  a 
<leep  red  nialloAV  whose  cup  seems  full 
of  wine,  so  clear  and  red  is  it. 

And  one  can  drink  in  its  depth  of 
color  without  being  intoxicated  with 
-anything  save  the  spirits  of  the  beauty 
wliich  hide  in  it.  Tlie  red  hearted  hi- 
biscus militaris,  also  blossoms  here. 
The  Avild  moon  vine  climbs  the  weeds 
and  corn  stalks,  and  hanss  from  the 
wires  of  the  fences  and  the  passion 
'er  spreads  its  fringed  blossoms 
from  the  same  supports  and  hangs 
j^reen  'dapples"  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
with  graceful  festoons  of  leaf  and  vine 
and  fruit. 

But  the  Ai-kansas  does  more  than  ap- 
peal to  sense  of  the  beautiful.  It  com- 
^>ines  utility,  pleasure  and  beauty. 
♦Sometimes  it  is  the  highway  for  the 
^-H)atman.    And,  in  its  lower  waters,  it 


bears  the  burdens  of  commerce.  Here 
the  fisherman  in  his  tent  lives  a  life  of 
fj-eedom.  dr-awing  from  the  stream,  by 
net  and  line,  channel  cat  an<l  drum. 
Here,  in  the  waters,  the  long  billed  gar 
snaps  off  the  lines  and  still  hooked  goes 
on  to  freedom.  Here,  the  soft  shelled 
turtles  draw  themselves  upon  the  bar.s 
and  deposit  their  white  cL'gs,  round  as 
a  marble.  Here,  the  vegetarian  buffalo 
fi.sh  roots  out  the  water  plants  that 
would  encroach  upon  the  river's  edge. 
Here,  countless  cattle  ((uench  their 
thirst.  And,  man,  utilizing  the  under- 
flow, has  tapped  the  sand  to  get  deli- 
cious water  and  towns  drink  of  its  flood. 

The  stream  is  a  mighty  force,  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Taken  advantage 
of  it  lias  energy  to  turn  industrial 
wheels,  as  well  as  to  drive  the  ferry 
boat  from  bank  to  bank.  It  turns  des- 
erts not  into  roses,  but  rich  beet,  melon 
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and  all'iilt'jL  fields  wliose  owners  rush 
over  the  erstwhile  desert  with  automo- 
biles. But  woe  to  those  who  luive  not 
taken  into  account  its  full  force,  who 
take  advantnL^e  of  its  weak  and  cbhinj^ 
stage  to  dwarf  its  course  and  (;rowd  it 
into  too  narrow  bounds,  for  there  are 
universal  laws  which  man  cannot 
surmount.  The  floods  come  and  a 
mighty  torrent  wipes  out  the  labor  of 
years.  Homes  are  swept  away  and  the 
poor,  who  have  been  forced  into  the 
niost  undesirable  locations  in  the  low- 
lands, are  left  destitute.  And  the  puny, 
half  built  bridges  snap  at  the  strain  of 
the  accumulated  drifts  and  traffic  is  at 
an  end.    Nature  teaches  that  man  must 


I  m 

1SAW  it  from  the  car  window  as  the 
train  swept  on.  I  saw  it  but  for  a 
moment  but  I  read  its  story.  It 
came  down  to  the  railroad  track,  over 
the  prairie,  from  a  farmer's  house  a 
mile  or  more  away.  It  was  plainly 
marked  and  old  and  beaten  firm  by  the 
tread  of  many  feet.  In  the  years  gone 
by  a  settler  had  marched  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  wilderness  and  had  carved 
out  a  home.  His  cows  and  stock  must 
needs  have  pasture  and  water,  so  he 
turned  them  out  on  the  fertile  plains, 
where  they  grazed,  and  dug  a  w^ell  and 
scooped  out  a  pond  where  they  drank. 
Coming  and  going  for  the  daily 
draughts  the  path  was  made  and  as  the 
rains  came  it  was  pounded  firm  and 
made  distinct,  yet  narrow.  Then  the 
railroad  came  and  crossed  the  path  and 
robbed  the  prairie  of  its  wild  beauty. 
As  the  years  passed  children  came  to 
the  home  of  the  pioneer  and  as  they 
grew,  they  followed  the  bridle  path  to 
school  and  church.  Often  they  would 
stand  upon  it,  barefoot,  happy,  inno- 
cent, and  gaze  with  wondering  eyes  on 
the  trains  going  by.  And  they  would 
lay  pins  on  the  rails  to  see  theni  flatten- 
ed out  by  the  mighty  wheels.  And  they 
would  tell  the  house  dog  that  the  en- 
gine was  his  enemy  and  he  would  rush, 
barking,  down  the  path  to  fight  his  foe 
while  the  children  laughed  with  glee 
and  urged  him  on  with  wave  of  hands 
and  hats.    So  life  went  on  and  the 


line  liis  own  actions  witli  her  laws  irr 
her  giant  moods,  wImmi  the  floods  de- 
stroy, the  earth  shakes,  the  drouth 
comes  and  fire  devastates.  And  may 
man  leii rn  so  to  regulate  social  con- 
ditions that  he  may  not  throw  back 
ui)on  uni)repared  society,  the  hel[)less 
destitute  and  force  tliem  })y  economic 
strife  to  rely  uf)on  the  public  charity. 
Noble  is  the  sentiment  that  comes  to  re- 
lieve ;  but  noble  still  are  the  fore- 
thought, organization  and  deeds  of  con- 
scientious men  and  women  so  to  regu- 
late human  life  that  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  inevitable  forces  that  are- 
acting  in  the  world, 


children  grew.  By  and  by  the  daugh- 
ters walked  down  this  path  to  meet 
their  lovers  and  along  it  they  would 
walk  in  the  moonlight  while  the  old,  old 
story  was  told.  And  down  the  path 
the  farmer's  sons,  grown  now  to  man- 
hood, walked  one  day  and,  boarding  a 
train,  went  out  into  the  world  battle. 
There  they  bore  themselves  like  men, 
and  gathering  wisdom,  gained  names, 
won  fortimes.  It  w^as  years  before  they 
returned  and  when  they  came  it  was 
because  the  father  had  been  called  to  the 
eternal  home.  Down  this  old  path  they 
bore  his  body  and  laid  it  to  rest  in  the 
cemetery  near  the  school.  Then  back 
they  went  to  the  deserted  home  for  a 
talk  with  the  mother  and  sisters.  In 
all  that  w^as  said  and  done,  this  bridle 
path  had  a  large  place.  It  was  the 
highway  for  their  thoughts  as  in  the 
years  it  had  been  for  their  feet. 

I  saw  all  this  as  the  train  flashed  by 
and  this  I  also  saw :  xVs  the  boys  stood 
once  more  on  the  old  l)ridle  path  wait- 
ing for  the  train  which  would  carry 
them  away  from  the  mother;  would 
carry  them  back  to  the  rush  and  war. 
the  dust  and  heat,  the  struggle  and  bat- 
tle, the  crime  and, sorrow  of  life,  I  saw 
that  they  wished,  and  Oh!  how  they 
wished,  that  they  were  barefoot  boys 
again,  standing  on  the  bridle  path  and 
watching  with  wondering  eyes  the- 
trains  going  by. 
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TRADE  follows  the  flaj?,  but  civiliza- 
tion follows  the  church.  In  the 
frontier  days  of  Kansas  the  Indian 
trading  post  and  store  was  the  first 
institution  erected.  Immediately  after- 
ward came  the  saloon  to  bid  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  circulating  capital.  Soon 
afterward,  a  worthy  competitor  of  the 
saloon  and  companion  of  the  trading 
post,  came  the  church. 

"Wichita's  first  church  was  not  an  im- 
posing structure.  Architecturally  it  was 
not  even  so  imposing  as  the  ''Bon  Ton" 
saloon,  operated  by  Charlie  Schattner, 
the  good  natured  German  in  the  next 
block.  The  first  church  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  the  Baptist  denomination  which 
is  now  nearing  completion  in  that  city. 
Forty  years  have  made  great  changes 
in  Wichita,  and  the  churches  of  the 
two  periods  might  show  the  extreme 
of  the  development.  Wichita's  first 
house  of  worship  did  not  cost  a  cent 
The  last  one  nearing  completion  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,00^. 
But  it  is  different  now  and  times  have 
changed. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  hun- 
dred or  so  people  on  the  present  town- 
site  of  Wichita  discussed  the  advisabili- 
ty of  erecting  a  church.  They  had  pass- 
ed through  the  winter  without  a  house 
of  worship  and  many  of  them  were 
homesick  for  a  real  church.  It  was  rea- 
soned that  if  a  church  were  built  it 
Avould  draw  the  people  together  in  more 
common  bonds  of  sympathv  and  would 
make  it  possible  to  enjoy  at  least  one  of 
the  benefits  of  the  civilization  which 
they  had  so  recently  left. 

But  the  church  was  slow  in  materiali- 
zing. Money  was  scarce,  people  were 
too  busy  providing  for  a  home  of  their 
own  and  there  was  not  much  enthu- 
siasm generally  in  the  church  proposi- 
tion. But  the  faithful  kept  tirelessly 
at  work.  An  Episcopal  minister  had 
recently  arrived  fron  England  and  he 
put  new  energy'  into  the  work  of  build- 


ing the  church.  J.  R.  Mead,  who  is 
still  a  resident  of  Wichita,  came  for- 
ward with  an  offer  to  give  the  ground 
for  the  structure.  Then  William  Smith, 
a  saw  mill  man  who  had  moved  to  the 
place  with  his  machinery,  offered  the 
refuse  slabs  from  the  cottonwood  logs 
around  his  mill  down  near  the  Arkansas 
River.  Enthusiasm  grew  with  the  sum- 
mer and  by  the  time  the  grass  was  green 
and  the  flowers  were  blooming  out  on 
the  prairie,  the  church  was  commenced. 

All  of  the  tow^nsmen  turned  out  and 
gave  a  helping  hand  to  the  erection  of 
the  new  church.  The  cottonwood  slabs 
were  hauled  from  the  mill  and  within 
a  week  after  active  operations  were 
commenced,  the  church  was  completed 
and  ready  for  occupancy.  The  build- 
ing was  about  thirty  feet  long  by 
tw^elve  feet  wide.  Posts  of  cottonwood 
logs  were  placed  at  the  corners  and  at 
intervals  on  the  sides.  To  these  were 
nailed  the  slabs  in  a  vertical  position. 
Two  windows  were  made  on  each  side 
and  a  wide  door  was  built  in  the  front 
end.  The  roof  was  so  low  that  a  person 
of  ordinary  height  was  compelled  to 
stoop  on  entering.  While  the  sides  of 
the  structure  were  of  wood,  the  roof 
was  made  of  dirt.  Boards  were  laid 
across  from  the  side  beams  and  on  these 
was  piled  the  earth,  giving  the  roof  an 
oval  shape  to  turn  aside  the  rain.  But 
as  it  did  not  rain  very  often  in  those 
days,  a  waterproof  roof  Avas  not  con- 
sidered  in  the  plans.  The  boards  upon 
which  the  earth  was  piled,  protruded 
in  an  uneven  and  zigzag  fashion  around 
the  eaves.  The  antique  style  which  is 
so  popular  at  the  present  time  would 
find  many  opportune  suggestions  in 
that  first  church. 

Notwithstanding  the  crudeness  of 
the  outside  appearance,  the  church  was 
snug  within.  It  was  nicely  seated  with 
benches  and  through  the  efforts  of  the 
pastor's  wife  a  carpet  was  spread  on 
the  bare  floor.  She  worked  night  and 
day  to  make  the  church  building  home- 
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like  and  invitins:,  and  many  tireless 
hours  were  spent  in  beantifyino-  the  in- 
terior to  make  it  look  like  a  real  church 
and  providing'  for  the  comforts  which 
would  attract  the  rough  men  of  the 
village. 

The  Kev.  J.  P.  Hilton  was  the  first 
pastor  and  he  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  church  was  torn  down  two 
years  later  and  a  more  imposing  struc- 
ture was  erected.  The  Reverend  Hilton 
was  an  Englishman  and.  it  is  said,  he 
was  one  of  the  finest  readers  who 
ever  expounded  the  Episcopal  faith  in 
AYichita  or  in  Kansas.  He  was  an  earn- 
est i)reaclier  and  with  his  estimable 
wife  did  mucli  to  preserve  the  spiritual 
dignity  of  the  border  settlement.  He 
left  AVichita  in  the  early  seventies  and 
■died  a  few  years  later,  some  place  in 
the  eastern  ])art  of  the  country. 

Immediately  after  the  church  was 
completed  the  entire  population  of  the 
villa  ere  turned  out  and  a  group  photo- 
gra]>h  was  taken.  The  new  church  was 
a  matter  of  concern  to  every  citizen 
in  the  town  and  they  were  ])roud  of 


their  work.  Prominent  in  the  first 
picture  were  the  vestrymen.  That  it 
was  a  cosmopolitan  congregation  is 
shown  b}^  the  list  of  officers  and  their 
vocations.  xVmong  the  vestrymen  was 
William  B.  Hutchinson,  the  editor  of 
the  Vidette,  the  first  paper  published 
in  "Wichita.  Hutchinson  Avas  consider- 
able of  a  "rounder"  and. was  known  as 
a  bad  man.  Charles  Schattner,  the 
proprietor  of  the  ''Bon  Ton''  saloon 
was  another  vestryman.  Another  was 
George  Richards,  a  tramp  printer. 
"Doctor"  William  Dow  was  another. 
He  was  a  professional  gambler  and 
many  shootinirs  and  killings  were 
pulled  off  at  his  resort  at  that  time. 
The  cowboys  and  the  wandering  gam- 
blers made  his  place  their  headquarters 
and  there  was  always  danger  for  the 
unwary  and  the  slow-on-the-trigger. 
when  the  liquor  began  to  flow  and  the 
cowpuncher's  luck  went  against  him 
at  the  poker  table.  The  name  of  John 
Edward  ^Martin  completed  the  role  of 
vestrymen. 

The  location  of  the  church,  which 
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was  in  tlic  first  block  north  of  the 
court  house  on  Main  Street,  facinic  west, 
eame  near  eausinj^'  a  killiu'^'.  A  few 
nionths  after  the  ehureli  was  erected, 
several  of  the  inenibers  wanted  it  mov- 
ed to  a  new  location.  ^Fr.  ]\read,  who 
had  given  the  original  site  for  the  build- 
ing offered  a  new  location  near  what 
is  now  the  corner  of  ^lain  Street  and 
Douglas  Avenue — the  heart  of  AYichita. 
At  that  time  the  l)usiness  portion  of  the 
town  was  in  the  neigliborhood  of  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  four  l)locks  from  the  pres- 
ent center  of  business  activity.  Mr. 
iMead  owned  the  quarter  section  along 
Douglas  Avenue  extending  from  Law- 
rence Avenue  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
Mr.  ^lead  was  convinced  that  in  time  the 
business  section  of  the  city  would  be 
located  there.  However,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  and  offi- 
cers, thought  differently  and  a  great 
discussion  arose  about  the  new  location. 
"William  Hutchinson  disliked  'Mv.  Mead 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
had  fought  against  the  principles  for 
which  the  former  stood.  Hutchinson 
was  a  tough  Avliile  Mr.  Mead  stood  for 
the  law^  and  decenc3^  As  a  consequence 
the  two  men  had  many  differences  and 
stormy  meetings  frequently  occurred. 
At  the  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  re- 
moval of  the  church  to  the  new  site, 
Hutchinson  inferred  that  Mr.  Mead  re- 
gretted the  donation  of  the  building 
site  for  the  church  and  was  planning  to 
get  the  building  moved  away  in  order 
that  he  might  use  the  plot  of  ground  for 
speculative  purposes,  Hutchinson  de- 
clared that  I\[r.  tread's  desire  to  have 
the  church  removed  farther  south  was 
prompted  only  by  mercenary  motives. 
He  made  a  fiery  speech  aoainst  the 
proposition  in  which  he  said.  ''I  don't 

care  a  d  n  what  the  rest  of  you  may 

think  of  this  change,  but  I  want  to  go 
on  record  as  being  against  any  move 
to  cheat  Jesus  Christ  out  of  a  foot  of 
ground."  The  congregation  was  unable 
to  agree  and  as  a  result  the  church  was 
not  moved  to  the  new  location.  The 
site  offered  by  ^Ir.  ]Mead  is  now  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars. 

It  was  a  democratic  congregation 
wliich  assembled  on  Sunday  morning 
to  listen  to  the  Reverend  Hilton.  The  sa- 


loon keepers  and  gamblers,  who  were 
vestrymen,  were  true  to  their  offices 
and  were  regular  attendants  at  tlie  ser- 
vice's, as  well  as  t\nt  Ix'st  jieople  of  the 
town.  It  was  the  only  church  ljuihiing 
in  the  section  and  iiKMnbers  of  all  de- 
nominations were  urged  to  come  and 
take  part  in  the  worshii).  Several  y^eo- 
ple  who  are  now  i-esidents  of  Wichita 
were  members  of  that  first  congrega- 
tion and  many  others  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  while  the 
greater  number  is  dead. 

The  cowboys  were  also  present  at  the 
services  at  different-times.  Church  go- 
ing with  them,  however,  was  more  of  a 
novelty  than  a  duty.  When  they  came 
to  town  they  came  to  see  all  of  the 
sights,  and  the  church  was  one  of  them. 
They  were  able  to  come  to  town  not 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year 
and  they  stayed  as  long  as  their  money 
lasted.  The  cowpuncher  ^\-ithin  seventy- 
five  miles  of  Wichita  who  had  not  been 
an  attendant  at  the  little  church  was 
the  exception  and  was  looked  down 
upon  by  his  fellows.  To  miss  it  was  like 
going  to  New  York  City  and  failing  to 
see  the  Bowery  or  a  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco which  omitted  the  trip  to  China- 
town. Their  horses  Avere  tethered  on 
the  outside  and  their  decorum,  while 
attending  the  services,  was  most  ad- 
mirable. They  were  among  the  most 
devout  as  far  as  silence  and  attention 
were  concerned.  They  held  the  church 
confines  sacred  and  no  guns  were  ever 
drawn  within  its  portals.  Differences 
often  sprang  up  on  the  outside  and 
blood  stained  the  steps,  but  when  the 
provocation  arose  which  demanded  re- 
dress at  the  pistol's  point  it  was  settled 
without  desecrating  the  house  of  God. 

Following  the  erection  of  the  Episco- 
pal church  the  Presbj'terians  were  the 
next  to  build.  Their  church  was  a  more 
modern  building  than  the  first  church, 
but  there  was  probably  no  church  ever 
erected  Avhich  served  its  purpose  better 
than  the  rude  slab  and  dirt  structure 
erected  in  18GS  where  the  saloon  keep- 
pious  worshiped  in  common  with  one- 
another.  The  church  was  torn  down  aft- 
er it  had  done  service  for  more  than 
two  years  and  the  congregation  moved 
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into  a  store  building  which  was  fitted 
up  as  a  church.  Jii  the  early  seventies 
several  otlier  con^^re^ations  started 
their  eliurehes  in  tli(i  vacant  store 
buihlinf^s.  These  offered  better  aeeom- 
modations  than  the  old  slab  structure. 
Many  of  the  rooms  served  for  other  pur- 
poses and  when  Sunday  arrived  the 
benches  wei'e  taken  from  the  piles  in 
the  alley  and  placed  in  position  for  the 
worsliipers. 

The  growth  of  tlie  "church  indus- 
try" in  Wichita  is  typical  of  all  Kan- 
■sas.  The  forty  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  little  low  structure  was  erect- 


ed lias  seen  many  wonderful  strides  in 
all  lines.  Less  than  a  half  mile  from 
the  site  of  the  dirt  thatched  structure 
there  is  nearin^'  completion  a  new 
church  building,'.  It  is  of  solid  stone, 
it  shows  the  perfection  of  the  archi- 
tect's and  craftman's  skill.  It  is  built 
witii  the  view  of  beauty,  comfort  and 
durability  and  it  costs  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  it  represents 
not  an  iota  more  of  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  which  inspired  the  erection  of 
the  Cottonwood  slab  and  dirt  structure 
which  housed  the  first  congregation  of 
worshipers  irn  Wichita. 


BY  K.  A.  SHUMAKER 


DURING  the  past  half  century  Kan- 
sas has  been  transformed  from  a 
wilderness  into  a  state  noted  for 
the  productiveness  of  its  soil,  the  value 
of  its  crops,  its  recognition  of  having 
-a  thorough  educational  system,  as  w^ell 
-as  the  cordial  support  its  citizens  have 
given  to  the  many  charitable  and  char- 
•acter  building  organizations  that  of 
necessity  have  sprung  into  existence. 
It  is  one  of  the  states  that  stands  pre- 
•eminently  for  all  that  is  uplifting  and 
good.  It  is  also  the  sworn  enemy  of  that 
which  degrades  and  dismantles  man- 
hood and  boyhood-  As  go  the  young 
men,  so  goes  the  nation,  is  literally  in- 
terpreted by  the  people  of  Kansas  to 
mean  that  as  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand young  men  <nnd  boys  are  hedged 
about  with  influences  that  tend  to  de- 
velop the  highest  standard  of  life  and 
living,  so  the  future  progress  and  per- 
petuity of  the  religious,  social,  commer- 
cial and  political  institutions  of  the 
state  are  assured. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  continu- 
ous growth  and  practical  ministrations 
of  many  of  the  movements  that  liave 
as  their  aim  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
and  prominent  amono-  these  is  to  be 
found  the  work  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Young  IMen's  Chris- 
tian Associations  of  Kansas. 


The  work  of  the  state  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
dates  back  to  1879,  when  associations 
were  organized  at  Sterling  with  J. 
Ilanna,  at  that  time  as  at  present,  a 
leading  business  man  of  the  town,  as  its 
president  and  at  Topeka  with  R.  B. 
Gemmell  as  the  executive  head  of  the 
small,  but  purposeful  organization. 
From  these  small  groups,  whose  influ« 
ence  even  at  the  time  was  state  wide, 
there  has  grown  a  movement  which  to- 
day under  the  wise  direction  of  the 
state  committee  and  its  secretaries,  is 
influencing  young  men  in  definite  and 
helpful  ways,  in  over  three  hundred 
cities  and  towns  in  the  state.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  to  sketch  briefly 
the  growth  as  well  as  the  unique  and 
indispensable  service  which  this  special- 
ly equipped  and  privileged  organization 
renders  not  only  to  our  resident  young 
men,  but  also  to  the  thousands  of  youniz 
men  whom  Kansas  contributes  each 
year  to  other  states. 

The  work  of  the  early  organization 
was  confined  to  meetings  for  both  men 
and  women  on  Sunday  afternoon,  visita- 
tion of  the  sick  and  jail  services.  It 
Avas  not  long,  however,  until  the  latent 
possibilities  of  this  new  movement  were 
discovered.  A  conference  was  held  be- 
tween its  laymen  leadership  and  the 
pastors  of  several  churches.   It  was  the 
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judgment  of  tlicse  iiieii  tliat  to  hriii'^ 
tlic  moveiiiont  to  the  lii«!;liest  point  of 
efficiency  and  brini,^  it  in  touch  with 
the  largest  number  of  men,  it  nnist 
necessarily  be  promoted  as  a  supple- 
mental agency  to  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  church.  It  was  also  apparent 
that  the  future  success  of  the  work 
would  depend  upon  its  ability  to  find 
the  point  of  closest  contact  with 
the  individual  young  man  and  meet  his 
need  at  that  particular  point.  The  ef- 
fort was  not  to  be  confined  to  Christian 
young  men,  but  to  every  young  man  of 
good  moral  character. 

It  was  not  long  until  many  of  the 
associations  were  occupying  rooms  in 
which  the  various  activities  were  being 
conducted,  such  as  would  tend  toward 
the  social,  intellectual,  physical  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  member- 
ship. In  18S8,  the  first  Y.  IsL  C.  A. 
building  in  the  state  was  erected  at 
Marion.  At  the  present  time  nineteen 
modern  and  attractively  furnished 
buildings  are  to  be  found  in  the  state, 
representing  an  outlay  of  nearly  $700,- 
000  with  less  than  $20,000  in  the  way  of 
encumbrance. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
Kansas  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  has  been  its 
rapid  adaptation  to  the  various  classes 
of  men  in  the  state.  In  fourteen  of  the 
<2ity  centers  the  work  has  been  perma- 
nently established,  and  with  but  two  ex- 
ceptions well  equipped  Y.  ]\[.  C.  A. 
buildings  are  open  for  the  safeguard- 
ing, as  well  as  the  development  of  young 
men  and  boys.    These  fourteen  city  as- 
sociations have  a  membership  of  5,400, 
including  men  and  boys.    One  of  the 
most  unique  of  these  organizations  is 
to  be  found  at  ]\Iankato,  where  one  of 
the  prominent  citizens  was  prompted 
not  only  to  give  a  building  site,  but 
also  $10,000  with  which  to  put  up  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.    The  enterprise 
of  the  business  men  of  the  tovm.  w^as 
then  demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  they 
raised  an  endowment  fund  of  $7,000 
to  assist  in  supportinir  the  work. 

The  first  organization  for  railroad 
men  was  perfected  in  Topeka  in  1880. 
Since  that  time  the  work  has  been  ex- 
tended to  seven  additional  division 
points.  Besides  furnishing  the  greater 
part  of  the  $105,000  invested  in  Y.  M. 


C.  A.  buildings  at  thes(i  i)oints,  tlie  rail- 
roads conlribut(!  over  $700  a  UKjnth 
toward  th<'ir  maint(.'nan(!e.  Forty-one 
hundred  raih'oad  men  are  members  of 
these  associations.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  some  to  know  that  the  branch 
located  at  Tojjcka  ranks  fourth  in  i>oint 
of  membership  with  the  largest  asso- 
ciations among  railroad  men. 

The  state  university  and  other  state 
schools,  together  witli  denominational 
colleges  and  academies,  have  an  en- 
rollment of  over  6,000  Kansas  young 
men.   No  organization  is  better  adapted 
to  meet  the  many  needs  of  this  particu- 
lar class  than  the  Young  Glen's  Chris- 
tian Association.    The  state  committee 
inaugurated  this  special  student  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  \vork  in  1884.   Since  that  date  or- 
ganizations have  been  perfected  in  all 
of  the  state  schools,  in  all  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  academies,  as  well  as  in 
thirteen  of  the  county  high  schools.  In 
many  of  these  institutions  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  is  the  only  religious  organization 
among  the  male  students.   The  member- 
ship in  the  student  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A's.  now 
numbers  one  half  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment, or  3,000,  while  recent  reports 
show  over  2,500  students  enrolled  in 
Bible  study  groups.    In  order  to  con- 
serve and  develop  this  growing  work 
to  the  best  advantage  the  state  commit- 
tee keeps  a  student  secretary  in  the 
field.    Within  the  next  year  a  special 
secretary  for  the  high  school  work  will 
probabh^  be  added  to  the  secretarial 
force  of  the  committee. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  work  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  was  organized  in 
the  new^  building  costing  $50,000,  the 
gift  of  ]\Iiss  Helen  Gould.  This  army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  godsend  to  the  3.000 
enlisted  men  at  this  post.  Surrounded 
by  temptation  in  almost  every  form, 
the  men  are  eager  to  safeguard  them- 
selves by  making  the  building  a  con- 
stant rendezvous  when  off  duty.  The 
membership  now  numbers  400,  with  160 
enrolled  in  educational  classes,  ^lany 
decisions  for  the  Christian  life  have 
been  reported  from  this  association. 

A  most  interesting  Y.  IM.  C.  A.  work 
has  also  been  conducted  for  a  number 
of  years  at  Haskell  Institute,  the  Indi- 
an school  at  Lawrence.  Social  events, 
entertainments,  Bible  study  and  reli- 
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gious  nieetiip^s  aro  hold  in  the  well  fur- 
nished Y.  iNl.  (/.  A.  rooms.  Tlie  total 
meiiibership  is  115;  sixty-one  enrolled 
in  Bible  study  and  twenty-ei'jfht  deci- 
sions for  the  (christian  life  rei)orted 
durinj^^  the  past  year. 

Anion*]:  its  activities  the  state  com- 
mittee does  not  neglect  the  colored 
young  man.  A  colored  association  has 
been  organized  at  Topeka,  where  well 
furnished  rooms  and  the  privileges  of 
the  organization  are  constantl\'  being 
used  by  the  350  men  and  boys  in  the 
membersliip.  ]\rany  practical  lines  of 
work  are  being  promoted  in  addition  to 
the  religious  activities.  Educational 
classes  have  been  formed  in  order  to 
meet  the  educational  neetls  of  the  old 
as  well  as  the  younger  men.  [Many  of 
the  old  men  have  learned  to  read  and 
w^rite  in  these  classes.  Colored  asso- 
ciations have  also  been  formed  at  Wich- 
ita and  at  the  Topeka  Industrial  Insti- 
tute. 

Almost  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  of  Kansas  live  in  communi- 
ties of  less  than  4,000  population,  and 
on  the  farms.  No  one  will  seriously 
question  the  needs  of  these  young  men 
and  boys  especially  along  social,  educa- 
tional and  religious  lines.  Possibly  no 
more  needy  field  is  open  to  the  state 
committee  than  the  one  which  has  to 
do  with  the  rural  population.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  it  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult work  permanently  to  foster,  as 
well  as  the  most  productive  of  results. 
To  affiliate  these  young  men  and  boys 
with  the  work  of  the  Young  ]\[en's 
Christian  Association  is  a  Avork  to 
which  the  state  committee  has  resolutely 
set  itself.  A  county  work  field  secre- 
tary has  recently  been  called  to  devote 
his  time  to  developing  county  organiza- 
tions, this  proving  to  be  the  practical 
way  to  handle  Y.  ^I.  C.  A.  work  in 
small  towns. 

Another  very  practical  line  of  work 
which  has  to  do  with  young  men  leaving 
Kansas  homes  for  college  or  location  in 
a  distant  city  or  town  is  fostered  by 
the  state  committee.  ''Breaking  home 
ties"  is  often  accompanied  by  the  break- 


ing of  the  mot  li».-i-  heart  and  untoM 
anxiety  to  the  lather  of  the  boy  wIk> 
starts  out  to  make  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  Avorld.  His  (-(^mpanionship  and  as- 
sociations will  lar</ely  determine  his 
course.  In  order  (juietly  to  help  the 
hundreds  of  young  men  who  leavr-  Kan- 
sas every  year,  the  state  conjmittee  has 
secured  representatives  in  over  three 
hundred  towns  in  the  state.  These 
correspondin<r  mendjers  are  usually 
prominent  business  or  professional  men, 
who  keep  the  state  Y.  ]\[.  C.  A.  secretary 
informed  regardinu  all  young  men  leav- 
irig  their  conimunities.  A  few  facts 
.  are  given,  telling  the  young  man's  age, 
where  he  is  going,  when  he  will  proba- 
bly arrive  at  his  destination,  his  denomi- 
national preference,  if  he  has  any.  and 
a  few  facts  regarding  his  tendencies.  A 
copy  of  this  information  is  at  once  sent 
by  the  state  secretary  to  the  pastor  of 
the  church  of  his  choice  or  to  the  Y.  ]M. 
C.  A.  secretary  asking  him  to  look  him 
up  immediately  upon  arrival  and  help 
him  to  become  associated  with  such  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  as  will 
prove  to  be  most  beneficial  to  him.  Over 
six  hundred  young  men  were  thus  fol- 
lowed during  the  past  year. 

Kansans  can  .justly  take  pride  in  the 
present  status  of  the  Y.  'M.  C.  A.  work. 
It  is  a  typical  state  wide  enterprise. 
The  state  committee  is  composed  of 
twenty-one  business  and  professional 
men  from  all  parts  of  Kansas,  while 
the  funds  to  promote  the  work  are  pro- 
vided by  generous  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  men  and  women  who  are 
interested  in  the  formation,  rather  than 
attempted  reformation,  of  character  in 
young  men.  Xo  one  can  compute  the 
value  of  the  three  hundred  thousand 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  Sunflower 
state.  It  would  likewise  be  impossible 
to  estimate  the  returns  from  investment 
in  such  a  movement  when  we  believe 
that  the  noblest  creation  in  the  world 
is  a  man,  the  saddest  wreck  in  the 
world  is  the  wreck  of  a  man,  the  great- 
est work  in  the  world  is  the  making  of 
a  man. 


BY  J.  W.  LAWTON 


Editor's  Note — The  reader  has  probabit/ 
read  that  ''Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction," 
but  has  always  wished  for  an  opportunity 
to  verify  the  statement.  This  opportunity 
is  presented  in  the  following  sto)y  by  J. 
W.  Laivton,  tJie  well  known  editor  of  the 
Arapaho  {Oklaho))ia)  Bee.  The  incidents  re- 
lated in  the  story  actiialhj  occurred  and 
xcere  told  the  icritcr  by  eye  wit)iesses  and 
participants  in  the  stirring  days  when  the 
Solomon  River  was  nexo  to  cirilization. 
Jacob  Meek,  is  still  living  and  resides  near 
Arapaho,  in  Custer  County,  Oklahoma.  The 
Miss  White,  icho  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians while  she  teas  yet  a  girl,  returned  to 
her  home  and  for  several  years  was  a  milli- 
ner in  a  country  village  in  Cloud  County. 
She  later  married  Hat  Brooks  and  the  txoo 
live  happily  today  in  their  home  near 
Jamestown,  Kansas.  Morgan  took  his  ivife 
and  her  Indian  babe  back  to  his  farm. 
Morgan  and  his  w'ife  separated  later,  but 
not  on  account  of  the  half-breed  baby.  The 
child  lived  but  a  feio  years. 

STEALTHILY  the  grim  bedecked  Ind- 
ians crept  among  the  rocks  and 
silently  stealing  from  tree  to  tree, 
the  little  band  reached  a  precipice  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Solomon  River. 
The  warriors  were  painted  in  their  most 
savage  colors,  giving  their  faces  a  terri- 
fying appearance.  Eagle  feathers 
adorned  their  heads  and  with  two  or 
three  of  the  party,  the  row  of  feathers 
was  extended  down  their  backs  and 
almost  trailed  in  the  grass.  All  of  the 
members  of  the  party  were  armed  with 
j?uns  and  their  every  action  betokened 
that  they  were  out  on  the  warpath.  Re- 
venge sparkled  in  their  cold  blnck  eyes 
and  nothing  but  the  blood  and  life  of 
the  settler  could  appease  them.  Long 
and  intently  they  looked  up  and  down 
the  valley  for  some  evidence  of  their 
prey.  The  smoke  from  the  distant  farm 
house  drifted  lazily  in  the  still  summer 
air  and  arose  column-like  to\vnrd  the 
heavens.  The  settler,  all  unconscious  of 
the  foes  such  a  short  distance  from  him, 
continued  to  sing  softly  as  he  turnetl 
tlie  farrows  in  the  field. 

Bnt  the  Tmlinns  were  not  especially 
Jin<M'  the  settler.  They  would  probnbly 
Inll  him  if  he  shold  interfere  with  their 
plans,  but  it  was  better  that  he  should 


live.  I  lis  sufferintrs  would  be  ^Tcater; 
a  living,  hideous  death  tliey  had 
planned.  It  was  the  women  tlie  Indians 
\\'anted;  the  women  and  the  little  girls. 
To  steal  these  and  carry  them  off  to 
captivity  was  greater  re  venire  than 
merely  killing  the  entire  family. 

"White  Squaw!"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  band  as  he  leaped  far  out  over  the 
crag  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the 
farmhouse.  The  others  looked  in  the 
direction  to  which  the  scout  had  pointed 
and,  noticing  the  approaching  woman, 
scrambled  to  places  of  hiding  to  await 
her  coming. 

Sitting  easily  and  unconcernedly 
upon  the  back  of  her  pony,  ]\Irs.  ^lorgan 
was  driving  the  cattle  to  the  river  pre- 
paratory to  going  to  the  hous3  to  get 
her  husband's  dinner.  Although  the 
settlement  was  wild  and  the  nei-jlibors 
far  apart,  she  felt  no  apprehension  or 
alarm  at  the  Indians.  It  was  true  there 
had  been  a  few  minor  battles  with  them 
a  few  months  previous,  but  it  was  now 
thought  that  they  had  left  the  country 
for  all  time. 

She  was  just  entering  the  brush  when 
the  savages  sprang  out.  With  a  cry  of 
alarm  and  terror  she  pulled  her  horse 
back,  and,  before  the  Indians  were 
aware  of  it,  she  was  in  the  clear  and 
with  a  scream  was  rushing  toward  her 
husband.  Mr.  ]Morgan  ran  forward  to 
protect  his  wife,  but  as  he  had  left  his 
gun  at  the  house,  was  armed  with  noth- 
ing except  a  huge  club,  which  he  bran- 
dished threatingly  at  the  on-rushing 
Indians. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Morgan  entered  the 
plowed  field  and  was  within  a  few 
yards  of  her  husband,  a  rifle  shot 
sounded  in  the  rear  and  the  plowman 
pluTieed  to  the  Ground. 

'"My  God!  They  have  killed  him!" 
exclaimed  the  woman,  jumping  from 
the  horse  and  throwing  herself  upon  the 
prostrate  form  of  her  husband. 

She  lay  there  but  a  second,  but  even 
in  this  time  the  pursuing  Indians  were 
forming  a  circle  around  her  and  she 
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knew  that  they  intended  to  capture 
her  alive.  Visions  of  burninj^  at  the 
stake  or  a  life  as  a  white  squaw" 
J(/Oined  before  her. 

Kisini;'  from  the  ground  and  givin<^  a 
last  affectionate  glance  at  the  limp 
form  of  her  husband,  she  sprang  upon 
her  horse  and  started  desperately  to- 
ward the  house.  The  Indians  followed 
immediately  and,  altiiough  they  were 
but  a  few  yards  to  the  rear,  they  hesi- 
tated to  shoot  as  it  would  spoil  their 
plans.  But  the  horse  which  she  rode 
was  equally  as  good  as  those  of  the 
pursuers.  The  house  was  reached,  but 
the  savages  Avere  so  close  upon  her  that 
she  knew  she  would  not  have  time  to 
reach  the  inside  in  safety  and  even  if 
she  did,  they  would  surely  capture  her. 
In  an  instant  she  decided  to  make  the 
run  to  the  nearest  neighbor,  hoping  that 
she  would  be  able  to  out-distance  her 
pursuers  or  that  she  might  meet  Avith 
assistance  on  the  road. 

Mile  after  mile  the  riders  flew.  The 
Indians  were  surely  gaining,  but  the 
next  house  was  only  two  miles  distant 
and  she  had  hopes  of  reaching  it  in 
time.  Within  half  a  mile  of  the  house, 
Mrs:  Morgan's  horse  stumbled  and  she 
was  thrown,  stunned  and  bleeding  at 
the  road  side.   The  Indians  had  won. 

A  council  of  war  followed.  The  In- 
dians had  captured  one  victim,  but  it 
had  been  no  easy  task.  They  decided 
to  get  at  least  one  more  woman,  before 
they  returned  to  the  south. 

The  farm  house  toward  which  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  made  the  race  for  her  life, 
was  owned  by  a  Swede,  named  White. 
He  lived  there  with  two  young  sons  and 
a  young  dauqrhter.  The  Indians  entered 
the  house  as  the  family  was  sitting 
down  to  dinner.  They  were  taken 
wholly  by  surprise  and  as  the  old  man 
reached  for  his  gun,  with  Avliich  to 
protect  his  family,  the  red  devils  killed 
liim  before  his  children's  eyes.  The  three 
children  were  then  placed  upon  a  pony 
and  the  band  started  to  camp  with  the 
human  l)o<)ty.  IJeachinir  a  hollow  in  the 
Solomon  Iiiver  bottoms,  the  two  White 
boys  were  shot  from  the  horse.  The 
pirl  was  in  front  and  escaped  injury. 
Their  bodies  were  thi-own  into  the  brush 
and  left  to  the  wolves  and  coyotes.  The 


bon(is  of  thr;  d».'ad  brothers  were  dis- 
cuver<*d  by  the  girl  several  months  af- 
terward, when  she  was  liberated  ivom 
the  Indians  by  General  (.'uster. 

Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixties,  the  Indians  of  the  West  were 
more  or  less  warlike  and  frequent  bat- 
tles between  the  settlers  and  whites 
took  place.  A  slcirmish  in  the  spring 
of  18G7  along  the  valley  of  the  Solomon 
Kiver,  near  the  present  site  of  Concor- 
dia, was  responsible  for  the  murders 
and  abductions  narrated  above.  That 
spring,  Jacob  ^leek,  Jonas  V.  Brighton. 
Humphrey  Ston-e,  White,  the  Swede  and 
his  son  had  a  fight  with  the  redskins, 
in  which  the  Indians  came  off  victorious 
and  caused  the  whites  to  flee  for  their 
lives. 

The  white  men  were  out  on  a  buffalo 
hunt  when  the  battle  took  place.  The 
Indians  were  encamped  in  the  thickets 
near  the  banks  of  the  Solomon.  The 
first  three  buffalo  hunters  discovered 
the  Indians  and  sent  word  for  White 
and  his  son  to  come  and  assist  them  in 
the  attack.  It  was  thought  that  the 
five  hunters  could  give  the  Indians  such 
a  scare  that  they  would  quit  the  place 
for  good. 

As  the  white  men  crawled  up  the 
hill,  from  which  they  could  look  down 
upon  the  Indian  camp,  the  bullets  began 
to  fly  around  and  they  knew  that  they 
were  discovered.  The  thickets  were 
full  of  Indians  and  every  one  of  them 
had  a  gun. 

Seeing  that  they  were  outnumbered 
ten  to  one,  the  entire  party  with  the 
exception  of  ]\Ieek  and  Stone,  broke  and 
ran.  All  of  the  members  of  the  party 
were  badly  scared,  but  the  Sa\  ede  was 
the  worse  for  fright.  As  soon  as  the 
bidlets  from  the  Indians'  guns  began 
to  spatter  around  among  the  rocks. 
White  dropped  his  gun  and  fell  dazed 
to  the  ground.  He  lay  in  that  condition 
until  several  minutes  later,  Avlien  a  pony 
from  the  stampeded  Indian  herd,  came 
rushing  around  and  stopped  when  it 
came  to  the  prostrate  man.  White  had 
so  far  recovered  by  this  time  that  he 
gi'abbed  the  dragging  reins  and,  mount- 
ing the  enemy's  horse,  rode  it  to  safety 
in  the  rear. 

i\reek  and  Stone  exchanged  several 
shots  with  the  Indians  and  one  buck 
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fell  into  the  river,  wounded  by  a  bullet 
fioni  the  hunter's  ;^nni.  After  the'  bat- 
tle he  saw  where  the  Indian  had  fallen, 
but  he  was  gone.  After  ai)i)lyiii«^'  a  few 
banda<;es  the  buck  had  made  his  es- 
cape. 

The  whites  retreated  to  ]\latt  Wilcox's 
place  on  Wolf  Creek.  The  next  day 
they  returned  with  a  lari^er  force,  but 
the  Indians  had  disappeared.  They 
were  seen  no  more  in  that  vicinity  until 
a  few  months  later  they  returned  and 
captured  IMrs.  Morgan  and  the  White 
girl. 

The  Black  Kettle  fight  was  over  and 
the  Indians,  thoroughly  routed,  were 
scattered  all  over  the  country.  They 
were  growing  tired  of  the  unequal  con- 
flict with  the  troops.  They  were  whip- 
ped and  dispersed  on  all  sides  and 
€eneral  Custer  was  showing  them  no 
quarter.  The  Indians  began  to  talk 
peace  and  all  of  the  chiefs  and  their 
escorts  went  to  Fort  Elliott  to  tell 
""Long  Hair"  how  they  loved  the  white 
man. 

Custer  received  the  chiefs  coolly  and 
listened  suspiciously  to  their  declara- 
tions of  friendship.  He  sliow^ed  no  dis- 
position to  offer  the  chiefs  assurances 
that  the  soldiers  would  be  withdrawn. 
After  the  Indian  chieftains  had  finished 
their  talk,  Custer  turned  on  them  and, 
with  a  tone  of  authority  and  decision, 
said:  ^^You  have  two  wdiite  women 
prisoners.  Bring  them  in  or  I  will 
hang  every  last  one  of  you." 

''Hang,"  said  the  chiefs  defiantly, 
as  they  considered  that  the  general  was 
trying  to  bluff  them. 

They  started  to  leave,  but  Custer 
halted  them.  He  ordered  that  rope 
halters  be  brought  from  the  stables  and 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  seize  the 
Indians  and  tie  them  up.  The  troopers 
responded  with  alacrity  and,  after 
chasing  the  old  chiefs  around  a  few 
minutes,  secured  the  entire  delegation. 
Kach  one  was  lassoed  with  a  halter 
n round  his  neck  and  lined  up  before 
the  general's  tent. 

The  chiefs,  seeing  that  the  officer 
meant  business,  became  alarmed  and, 
tlie  leading  chief  felt  the  noose 
tiirhtening  about  his  neck,  cried  out: 
"Hold  on.  Mebbe  so,  find  'em." 


General  Custer  ordf.'rf.-d  that  the  sol- 
di(;rs  delay  the  hanging  bee  for  the 
present,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
soldiers,  who  were  enjoying  the  pros- 
pect of  stringing  up  some  of  the  Inrlian 
aristocracy. 

Upon  being  assured  that  the  chiefs 
were  sincere  in  their  promise  to  pro- 
duce the  white  women,  Custer  gave 
them  a  respite  until  sundown.  "If  they 
are  not  here  by  sundown,"  warned  the 
general,  "I  shall  hang  every  chief 
promptly  at  that  time." 

The  chiefs  hastily  summoned  their 
escorts  and  quickly  ordered  them  to 
return  to  the  camp  and  bring  the  wom- 
en. The  subordinates  were  evidently 
ordered  to  step  lively  as  they  started 
out  in  a  rush  toward  the  camp.  They 
jumped  on  their  horses  and,  applying 
the  quirt  at  every  step,  were  soon  be- 
voncl  the  outer  edge  of  the  Washita  val- 
ley. 

It  w^as  early  in  the  spring  and  the 
snow  still  covered  the  ground.  There 
were,  however,  a  few  sandy  places 
along  the  bottoms  where  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow^  and  in  one  of  these 
places  Custer  herded  the  old  chiefs, 
haltered  and  ready  for  the  hanging 
which  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at 
sundown  if  the  w^omen  captives  were 
not  produced. 

Slowly  the  western  sun  sank  toward 
the  horizon  and  the  short  spring  day 
w\is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  old  chiefs, 
tethered  on  the  sandy  oasis,  Avatched 
the  disappearing  ball  of  fire  w^ith  in- 
creasing concern.  They  became  rest- 
less and  pulled  and  strained  at  the 
ropes,  but  their  efforts  to  escape  were 
fruitless.  The  soldiers  stood  by  grin- 
ning jo3^fully  at  the  Indians'  discomfi- 
ture. The  weather-beaten  troopers 
fairly  smacked  their  lips  in  anticipation 
of  the  hanging  they  felt  sure  would  be 
ordered  within  a  few  hours.  As  the 
hour  of  execution  drew  near,  the  en- 
tire force  of  troopers  had  gathered. 
One  soldier  took  his  position  in  a  cotton- 
wood  tree  and,  after  removing  the  twigs 
and  dead  branches  from  the  main  limb, 
sat  waiting  for  his  companions  to  tlirow 
him  the  ends  of  the  halters  that  he 
might  cast  the  loose  ends  to  the  wait- 
ing troopers  beneath.  The  execution 
was  planned  with  great  detail  by  the 
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soldiers.  Tlu;  noose  knots  worn  uj^ain 
arranj^etl  arouiid  the  old  chiefs'  iieek.s 
and  it  was  decided  that  all  ot'  them 
should  <^o  u[)  on  the  same  limb  at  the 
same  time. 

Revenge  tasted  sweet  to  the  soldiers 
as  there  was  scarcely  a  man  of  them  who 
could  not  number  a  friend  or  comrade 
among-  those  who  had  been  killed  by 
the  Indians.  Among  those  most  anx- 
ious to  take  a  hand  in  the  hanging  was 
Morgan,^ whose  wife  had  been  captured 
several  months  before  and  he  had  been 
left  for  dead  on  the  bank  of  the  Solo- 
mon River,  in  Kansas.  lie  had  re- 
covered from  his  wounds  and.  finding 
his  wife  gone,  had  joined  Custer's 
army  and  swore  that  he  would  kill  every 
Indian  he  could  find. 

While  the  preparations  for  the  hang- 
ing fete  were  being  made,  Custer  busied 
himself  in  his  tent  and  seemingly  was 
unconcerned  about  the  fate  of  the 
chiefs. 

"When  the  anxiety  of  the  old  chiefs 
was  becoming  almost  unbearable  to 
them  and  they  were  casting  longing 
looks  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian 
camp,  a  horse  was  discerned  approach- 
ing with  tw^o  riders.  At  a  distance 
they  appeared  to  be  two  Indian  squaws. 

As  the  women  entered  the  camp,  Cus- 
ter came  from  his  tent,  and  seeing  that 
they  were  two  white  women,  ordered 
them  into  a  nearby  tent  and,  stationing 
three  troopers  at  the  door  ordered  them 
to  allow  no  one  to  enter.  Then,  turning 
to  the  soldiers,  the  general  ordered 
that  the  captive  chiefs  be  liberated.  As 
the  halters  were  taken  from  their  necks, 
Custer  roughly  commanded  the  chiefs 
to  go  back  to  their  tribes  and  behave 
themselves.  He  told  the  thankful  lead- 
ers that  he  would  hold  them  personally 


responsible  for  any  t"iirth»T  d»-preda- 
tions  of  the  Indians,  ami  tiiat  if  they 
stole.'  any  more  white  women,  the  ••ritire 
tribe*,  chiefs  and  all.  wouhl  be  hanired. 
Promising  t(j  obey  the  command  to  the 
letter,  the  chiefs  ran  for  their  horses 
and  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness. 

As  the  women  entered  the  tent 
y)ointed  out  to  them  by  General  Oister, 
Trooi)er  Morgan  ke[jt  looking  at  the 
women.  His  gaze  was  transfixed  on  the 
c)lder  one,  who  carried  a  half  breed 
Indian  babe  in  her  arms.  After  the 
women  had  entered  the  tent,  he  ap- 
proached and  stood  looking  at  them 
through  the  flap  of  the  door,  heedless 
of  the  warnings  of  the  sentinels.  Fi- 
nally, convinced  that  the  woman  was  his 
wife,  he  burst  through  the  opening  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms.  The  soldiers 
followed  him  into  the  tent  and  while 
they  were  threatening  to  kill  if  he  did 
not  get  out,  General  Custer  arrived  and, 
taking  in  the  situation  in  a  glance, 
ordered  the  sentinels  to  leave  the  soldier 
and  his  wife  alone. 

The  women  were  cared  for  by  Gen- 
eral Custer  until  they  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  their  captivity  and 
unexpected  escape. 

A  few  months  later  ]\Iorgan  was 
given  his  discharge,  at  the  instigation 
of  Custer,  by  the  war  department,  and 
he  returned  Avith  the  woman  to  his 
abandoned  farm  in  Cloud  County,  Kan- 
sas. 

The  Indians  of  the  Kansas  and  Indian 
Territory  gave  little  trouble  after  this 
date.  General  Custer,  a  few  years  later, 
met  his  death  in  the  famous  battle  of 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  in  Wyoming,  while 
fighting  the  Indians  of  the  North. 


Life's  sorrows  are  not  hard  to  bear 

When  heart  to  heart  can  make  them  known. 
The  Soul  is  only  truly  great 

That  bears  its  grief  alone — alone! 


RODNEY  A.  KLWARD 
Of   Castleton,    formerly    secretary    to  Senator 
LaFollette 


EX-GOVERNOR  W.  E.  STANLEY 
of  Wichita 


Froiiillix)  of  AoaiBlojiiasiV-C 


BY  R.  J.  KIRK 
ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGKAPHS 


ALIMOST  like  a  romance  reads  the 
liistory  of  Friends  University — 
Wichita's  boom  educational  in- 
stitution. Conceived  durini,'  the  time 
of  tlie  wildest  building  activity  it  was 
to  be  the  crowning  feature  of  them  all. 
And  it  was.  Nowhere  in  the  world  was 
there  a  school  building  containing  as 
much  floor  space  under  one  roof.  It 
was  Wicliita's  pride  and  the  enthusias- 
tic citizens  pointed  to  the  massive  pile 
of  stone  and  mortar  and  poured  into 
the  ear  of  the  astonished  Easterner 
the  work  of  Kansas  in  the  educational 
line,  as  well  as  in  other  industries.  The 
gigantic  university  building,  costing 
more  than  a  quarter  million  dollars, 
grew,  blossomed  and  then  faded  away 
in  its  infancy.  The  story  of  the  univer- 
sity on  the  western  outskirts  of  "Wichita, 
is  the  story  of  many  other  institutions 
and  industries  founded  and  fondled 
during  those  momentous  times.  Many 
of  them  died,  were  buried  and  then  for- 
gotten. Others  lived,  died  and  then 
arose  from  the  ashes  of  abandonment 
to  serve  even  a  greater  purpose  than 
originally  planned.  In  this  latter  class 
belongs  the  chronicles  of  Friends  Uni- 
versity. 

The  promoters  of  Wichita  early  de- 
termined that  that  city  should  be  the 
gate-way  to  all  the  Southwest.  'Many 
of  them  looked  at  the  proposition  from 
a  cold-blooded  business  standpoint 
only.  But  while  Wichita  was  building 
railroads,  factories  and  office  blocks, 
some  asked  why  it  should  not  be  equally 
practicable  to  make  the  ''Peerless  Prin- 
cess of  the  Plains"  the  educational  as 
well  as  the  commercial  center. 

This  simple,  but  thoughtful  query 
was  the  foundation  and  starting  point 
of  Friends  University.  In  1SS6.  while 
the  memory  of  the  late  lamented  James 
A.  Garfield  was  yet  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all  Americans,  AY.  B.  Hendryx  con- 
ceived tlie  dedication  of  a  great  uni- 
versity in  the  West,  even  as  great  as 
the  universities  in  the  East,  to  the 


memory  of  the  dei)ait<.'d  president. 

]\Ir.  llendryx,  at  tlial  time,  was  i>ast- 
or  of  the  Central  Christian  church,  in 
Wichita.  He  was  the  leading  spirit 
in  building  the  structure  and  was  later 
made  its  first  president.  ]Mr.  Hendryx 
was  formerly  pastor  in  President  Gar- 
field's church,  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  and,, 
being  a  personlil  friend  of  the  execu- 
tive, was  a  great  admirer  of  his  virtues. 
At  the  Reverend  Hendryx 's  suggestion 
the  university  was  given  its  name. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
school  shouhl  belong  to  the  Christian 
denomination  and  the  Wichita  church 
was  one  of  the  backers  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  the  principal  support  came 
from  the  citizens  irrespective  of  church 
affiliation.  After  lying  idle,  forsaken 
and  forlorn,  a  home  for  pigeons  and 
wayfaring  tramps  from  1892  until 
1898,  the  building  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Friends  church  and  since  that 
time  has  gone  under  its  present  name. 

Before  the  work  of  erection  besran, 
the  Garfield  University  had  a  million 
dollars  endowment — ''a  million  dollars 
in  town  lots."  Town  lots  were  as  good 
as  gold  in  that  day,  however,  and  many 
of  them  were  turned  into  cash  as  the 
money  was  needed  for  construction  pur- 
poses. The  original  site  of  the  uiiiver- 
sity  was  on  the  homestead  of  R.  E. 
Lawrence,  a  well  known  citizen  of 
Wichita,  who  is  still  in  business  in  that 
city.  ]\Ir.  Lawrence  offered  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  his  homestead  at  the 
low  figure  of  $12,000  if  they  Avould 
locate  the  university  on  his  farm.  This 
offer  was  accepted  and  the  land  which 
was  not  set  aside  for  campus  purposes, 
was  divided  into  lots.  Many  of  the 
lots  were  immediately  placed  on  the 
market,  some  bringing  $3,000  each. 
Other  landholders,  in  that  section  of 
the  city  donated  lots  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  holdings. 

Elaborateness  was  the  watchword 
with  the  founders  of  Garfield  Univer- 


Friends  University 


sity.  Cost  was  not  considered  when  the 
plans  were  drawn,  and  the  sole  aim 
was  to  make  the  best  possible  building 
that  money  could  erect  and  to  place  in 
it  the  highest  perfection  of  the  archi- 
tect's and  craftman's  skill.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  policy  the  building  is  a 
model  of  the  stonemason's  art  and, 
architecturally,  it  remains  today  the 
peer  of  any  building  in  Kansas.  In  the 
basement  alone  $27,000  were  spent  and 
the  foundation  was  laid  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  endure  for  centuries.  The 
highest  quality  of  brick  was  placed  in 
the  upper-structure,  and  the  trimmings, 
finely  carved  and  sculptured,  were 
brought  from  the  famous  quarries  at 
Bedford,  Indiana. 

The  work  on  the  building  progressed 
rapidly  and  by  the  time  the  boom  bub- 
ble was  punctured  the  north  Aving  of 
the  building  was  completed  and  ready 
for  occupancy.  The  remainder  of  the 
building,  however,  was  unfinished  and 
the  greater  portion  of  it  stood  without 
a  roof  for  several  months.  With  the 
exception  of  the  nortli  wing  the  build- 


ing was  nothing  but  a  shell  until  the 
occupancy  of  the  Friends  in  1898.  Since 
that  time  much  of  the  other  portions 
has  been  completed.  Each  succeeding 
year  a  few  more  rooms  are  finished, 
but  even  today  scarcely  half  of  the 
building  is  completed  on  the  inside. 

In  the  matter  of  attendance  the  Gar- 
field University  was  a  success  from  the 
start  and  more  than  seven  hundred 
students  were  enrolled  after  the  open- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1889.  But  the  lots  had 
ceased  to  be  of  great  value  and  during 
the  dull  times  which  followed  the  col- 
lapse, it  was  impossible  to  realize  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  school.  The  income  from  tuitions 
was  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand 
for  running  expenses.  Pres.  Ilendryx 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  had  been 
unable  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Christian 
church  educational  board.  But,  in  view 
of  the  prospect  of  this  aid  the  univer- 
sity board  had  secured  a  loan  amount- 
ing to  $65,000,  from  Edgar  Ilarrling, 
the  Boston  capitalist,  who  had  invested 
heavily  in  Sedgwick  County  real  estate. 
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Still  hopiiiL,'  that  aid  would  finally  l^e 
fortlutominn-  from  tin*  Cliristiari  ('iiur(;li, 
]\rr.  IlardiiiLC  advaiuH'd  soiiK'tliinL'  iiioro 
than  $10,(JU()  to  scc;iire  releases  which 
"would  brid.^'e  the  institution  over  its 
financial  difficulties.  And^  a  short 
time  afterward,  in  answer  to  a  cryinj^ 
need,  he  furnished  $8,500  to  po  toward 
the  completion  of  the  front  steps  and 
the  installation  of  nuieli-needed  win- 
dows in  the  incompleted  portions.  At 
various  times,  ^Ir.  Ilardinii;  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  university.  He  still  had  faith 
in  Kansas,  in  AViehita  and  in  (iarfield 
University.  It  was  a  faith  almost  bor- 
dering upon  desperation,  not  wholly 
unlike  the  man  at  the  dice  box  who  has 
been  continually  unlucky.  Surely  the 
winning"  numbers  Avould  finally  turn 
face  upwards  on  the  counter.  But  the\- 
never  did.  At  least,  not  for  Mr.  Hard- 
ing. 

Unable  to  secure  the  aid  from  the 
Eastern  church,  the  board  finally  told 
Mr.  Harding,  that  even  though  the 
members  disliked  to  give  up  the  strug- 


<ile.  the}'  liad  found  it  ifufiossiijle  to 
meet  th<*ir  obliirations  and  offcr<'d  to 
deed  tile  property  to  Iiim  in  lieu  of  the 
mortirai^e.  As  there  was  no  oilier  w;«y 
out  of  it,  ^Jr.  Ifarding  accepted  th«-ir 
proi)o.sition  and  took  the  building  and 
the  accom[)anying  three  hundred  town 
lots  wliich  had  so  recently  re[)resented 
the  million  dolhir  endowment. 

School  disbanded  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  spring  term  of  1892  and  the 
scholars  were  scattered.  ^lany  of  tlu-m 
entered  Fairmount  which  was  then  run- 
ning as  an  institute.  The  door.s  were 
nailed  fast,  boards  placed  across  the 
windows  and  for  six  years  the  structure 
was  made  the  home  of  owls,  birds  and 
bats.  It  presented  a  lonesome  picture 
as  it  stood  silent  on  the  bleak  prairie. 
AVichita's  fondest  hope  had  failed.  Dust 
collected  upon  the  frescoed  walls  and 
the  debris,  left  by  the  feathered  in- 
mates, annually  grew  deeper  upon  the 
tile  floors.  The  pitiless  western  sun 
warped  the  boards  during  the  summer's 
heat  and  the  winter's  snow  filtered 
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tliroujj^h  the  cracks.  Occasionally  a 
lioineless  tranii)  made  it  a  rofii'^c  for 
a  night's  sloop,  but  the  bigness,  the 
hollow  omptinoss,  made  ghostly  l)y  the 
cooing  of  the  doves  and  unt-anny  by  the 
flapping  wings  of  the  bats  as  they  re- 
turned from  their  midnight  prowlings, 
allowed  him  little  sleep.  lie  ever  after- 
wards shunned  the  monstrous  building 
and  warned  his  fellow-travelers  to  give 
it  a  "wide  berth  if  they  wanted  peace 
while  stopping  in  the  "Windy  "Won- 
der." 

One  October  day,  in  1897,  while  sit- 
ting in  his  St.  Louis  office  scanning  the 
morning  paper,  James  Davis,  a 
wealthy  investor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Kilbourne  Stereopticon  Com- 
pany, noticed  a  full  page  advertise- 
ment. It  attracted  his  attention  and 
he  read  it  a  second  time.  It  was  a 
bargain  sale  of  a  defunct  university  at 
Wichita,  Kansas.  It  had  cost  over  a 
quarter  million  dollars,  read  the  adver- 
tisement, but  it  could  be  purchased 
cheap  for  cash.  Here  Avas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  small  amount  of  capi- 
tal bring  a  big  return  in  a  hustling  and 
growing  Western  city. 

Here,  began  the  modern  history  of 
Friends  University.  ]Mr.  Davis  was 
looking  for  just  such  an  investment.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Friends  church 
and  was  interested  in  the  educational 
work  of  that  denomination.  Twenty 
years  previous  he  had  visited  Penn  Col- 
lege, at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  expecting  to 
aid  the  institution.  The  building  was 
a  miserable  structure  and  the  college 
was  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties. He  offered  to  give  $50.0C0  if  the 
authorities  would  demolish  the  old 
building  and  erect  a  new  one,  raising 
sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose  in  ad- 
dition to  the  donation  which  he  offered 
them.  He  was  an  intensely  earnest 
business  man  and  demanded  action.  The 
Iowa  college  authorities  were  conserva- 
tive and  such  a  radical  move  scared 
them.  They  hesitated  and  wanted  time 
to  think  it  over.  A  few  months  later, 
when  they  had  finally  made  up  their 
minds  to  accept  Islw  Davis's  offer,  he 
too,  had  changed  his  mind.  He  wanted 
action,  not  delays  and  compromises. 

Within  an  hour  after  he  had  read 
that  advertisement  in  the  St.  Louis 


f^aprr,  ]\Ir.  Davis  was  on  his  way  to 
Wichita.  H(;  arrived  in  tlie  city  un- 
announced and  walkf'd  to  tlie  desolate 
building  on  the  \V<;st  Side.  Tearing  a 
board  from  the  window,  he  crawled  into 
Ihe  empty  structure  and  inspected  it 
from  basement  to  dome.  He  noted  the 
excellent  workmanship  in  the  founda- 
tions and  walls,  the  architectural  finish 
and  it  suited  him.  In  his  keen  business 
mind  he  figured  what  the  building  was 
worth  in  cold  cash. 

Three  days  were  spent  in  Wichita. 
During  this  time  he  hunted  up  James 
Allison,  the  Wichita  manager  for  ]\Ir. 
Harding,  and  offered  $'35,000  for  the 
defunct  university  building.  The  Hard- 
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ing  manager  refused  to  consider  less 
than  $50,000  and  the  two  men  were  un- 
able to  get  together  ou  the  proposition. 

]Mr.  Davis  returned  to  the  East,  but 
for  several  weeks  efforts  were  made  to 
consummate  the  deal.  As  Lr.  Harding 
refused  to  take  less  than  $50,000.  Mr. 
Davis  dropped  the  matter.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Allison  worked  up  the 
interest  of  many  Wichita  citizens.  It 
was  learned,  that  if  Islv.  Davis  secured 
the  building  it  would,  in  time,  be  com- 
pleted and  school  reopened.  Wichita 
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again  came  lo  the  rescue  ol*  the  univer- 
sity. Town  lots  were  still  more  plenti- 
ful than  money,  and  these,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  and  tliirty,  were 
offered  Mr.  Davis  as  a  l>onus  if  he 
would  accept  Mr.  Harding's  I'iiiures  for 
the  sale  of  the  ljuildititr.  There  were 
three  hundred  lots  with  the  ori^rinal 
buildino;,  the  latest  donations  making 
the  total  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  lots. 
Mr.  Davis  accepted  the  offer  of  the  citi- 
zens and  paid  Ilr.  Ilardin.i,'  .$^30,000  for 
the  building-  as  it  stood. 

The  deed  for  the  building'  was  signed 
in  March,  1898,  i\Ir.  Davis  immediately 
offered  the  entire  holding  to  the  Kansas 
Friends  on  the  condition  that  they  raise 
$50,000  for  the  permanent  endowment 
by  1904.  This  offer  was  accepted  by 
the  permanent  board  of  the  church  and 
the  action  was  ratified  by  the  next  an- 
nual meeting,  which  Avas  held  in  the 
fall  of  that  year.  School  was  opened 
that  fall  and  in  September,  1908,  the 
Friends  celebrated  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  their  college  in  Wichita. 

Incidentally,,  ]\rr.  Davis  purchased  two 
pieces  of  Douglas  Avenue  property  from 


Mr.  Allison,  at  I  lie  time  of  his  first  visit 
to  Wichita,  lie  sold  this  property  a 
few  years  later  at  a  profit  of  $50,000. 

^Ir.  Davis  was  once  a  Kansas  man 
and  always  has  been  greatly  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  state.  He  was 
born  in  North  Carolina,  but  while  a 
small  boy  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Kansas,  the  family  settlintr  a  few  miles 
east  of  Lawrence,  in  1892.  lie  has. 
aided  the  Wichita  institution  materially 
since  his  first  donation,  in  1898.  and 
visits  the  school  occasionally.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  the  father  of  th<.'  insti- 
tution and  his  name  is  much  respected 
and  honored  by  tlie  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Friends  church  throughout 
the  country. 

While  the  growth  of  the  university, 
under  the  Friends  regime,  has  not  been 
(Spectacular,  it  has  been  substantial. 
The  board  of  control  has  adopted  a 
"pay  as  you  go"  system  and  no  im- 
provements or  other  expenses  are  in- 
curred until  the  money  is  in  the  treas- 
ury. However,  scarcely  a  year  has 
passed  which  has  not  seen  improve- 
ments in  the  buildings  and  additions 
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Chapel  room,  Friends  University. 
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made  to  the  equipment  of  the  university. 
Slowly  the  rooms  throu'^'liout  the  struc- 
ture have  been  finished  and  within  a 
few  years  it  is  i)r()l)able  that  all  of  the 
rooms  will  be  in  shape  for  (glasses.  When 
all  are  completed  there  will  be  adequate 
accommodations  for  one  thousand  stu- 
dents. 

When  the  present  school  was  organ- 
ized, Edmund  Stanley,  a  j^raduate  of 
Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  in  the 
class  of  '1>2,  was  chosen  president. 
Through  his  management  the  school 
was  able  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
Mr.  Davis  in  the  matter  of  raising  $50,- 
000  endowment  within  six  years  and 
the  institution  was  turned  over  to  the 
church  in  1903,  one  year  earlier  than 
the  conditions  stipulated.  Within  the 
first  five  years  the  endowment  had 
been  pushed  to  the  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lar mark.  Noav  the  school  has  a  per- 
manent income  from  $125,000  and  plans 
are  made  to  increase  this  amount. 

The  Friends  University  has  an  ad- 
mirable field  in  Kansas  and  in  the 
Southwest,  and  there  is  every  indication 


that,  in  time,  it  will  become  one  of  the 
largest  schools  of  the  state.  There  are 
seven  Friends  academies  from  which 
the  school  draws  new  stud^*nts.  Tiiese 
academies  are  located  at  llaviland,  Law- 
rence, Fowler  and  North  liranch,  Kan- 
sas, Stella  and  Lawrence,  Oklahoma  and 
Friendswood,  Texas.  About  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  students  in  attendance 
at  the  university  are  members  of  the 
Friends  church,  the  greater  nuni})er  of 
these  coming  from  the  surrounding 
Friends  settlements  in  Kansas  and  Ok- 
lahoma. 

On  the  north  sjde  of  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  university  building  is  the 
marble  slab  which  is  inscribed  to  the 
memory  of  James  A.  Garfield.  It  reads : 

''The  state  of  Kansas  honors  the 
memory  of 
JAMES  A  GARFIELD. 
The  student,  teacher.  Christian,  states- 
man, patriot,  soldier.     God  reigns 
and  the  government  at  Washing- 
ton still  lives.    Strangulatus  pro 
Republic  a." 


BY  THEODORE  LINDBERG 


IN  OUR  primitive  stage  of  civilization 
a  man  wdio  announced  himself  as 
capable  of  administering  to  the  ills 
and  sufferings  of  the  people  was  wel- 
comed in  the  community.  The  question 
**have  you  a  certificate  from  tliis  or 
that  school,"  or  ''have  you  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  state/'  was  not  asked. 
The  public  at  large  accepted  this  man 
as  doctor  of  medicine,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  of  not  having  a  choice. 
This  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  abuse 
of  the  profession.  A  great  number  of 
so-called  "quacks"  began  to  flourish 
and  plied  their  methods  of  procedure  on 
the  public  in  such  way  as  to  cause  a 
general  rebellion  and  war  against 
charlatanism.  The  result  was,  as  we  all 
know,  a  law  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
medicine,  law,  dentistry,  in  fact  all  pro- 


fessions (except  music)  without  a  state 
license. 

Great  nations  set  aside  millions  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  art  palaces, 
where  they  are  proud  to  place  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  the  handiwork  of 
sculptors  and  artists.  Every  city,  town 
and  village  of  America,  has  what  is 
called  an  "Opera  House"  originally  in- 
tended for  and  dedicated  to  drama,  now 
used  for  entertainments  of  every  possi- 
ble variety.  There  is  not  a  church  in 
America  today,  (with  very  few  excep- 
tions) where  music  is  not  considered  a 
part  of  the  services. 

In  Kansas  and  all  other  states  in  the 
Union,  it  is  very  customary  for  the  am- 
bitious young  man  or  woman  who  has 
been  a  member  of  some  church  choir 
to  become  a  teacher  or  instructor  of 
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music.  Tlie  enthusiastic  mcMiihcir  of  the 
church  is  delii^'lited  with  the  l)e:iiitit'iil 
voice  of  this  choir  meiiiher  and  inij)h)res 
this  youni?  hidy  to  teach  licr  daiiLdi- 
ter.  The  unfortunate  member  of  the 
choir  is  thus  forced  to  accei)t  tlie  title 
of  Professor  of  Music"  and  is 
launched  into  the  great  sea  of  profes- 
sionalism. 

This  self  nuide  teacher  solicits  pupils 
and  is  received  by  the  parents,  who 
otherwise  would  not  entrust  their  child 
to  any  but  the  very  best  instructors  in 
all  other  lines.  These  parents  agree  to 
place  the  child  under  the  instruction  of 
this  music  teacher  (?)  for  one,  two  or 
five  years,  with  the  result  that  the 
grown  boy  or  girl  hates  music. 

The  state  has  done  nothing  by  way 
of  placing  a  musical  education  on  a  par 
with  that  of  other  professions  ard  at 
the  same  time  the  better  class  of  people 
consider  it  an  honor  to  be  kno^^^l  as 
a,  patron  of  good  music. 

From  the  ages  of  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years,  the  child  is  supposed  to  finish 
our  common  school  course.  After  hav- 
ing received  the  common  school  certi- 
ficate, four  years  are  required  to  finish 
the  high  school  course.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  high  school  student 
is  so  crowded  with  studies  that  to  think 
of  adding  music  to  the  already  over- 
worked student,  would  be  adding  insult 
to  injury. 

We  fully  endorse  the  action  taken  by 
the  National  ^lusic  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  their  last  meetinu'  at  Wasliino-- 
ton,  D.  which  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: That  the  common  school  graduate, 
through  the  public  school  music  shall 
have  a  knowledge  and  ability  to  ex- 
press in  notation,  first,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  time,  note  values,  measure 
structure  and  signatures;  second,  the 
knowledge  of  two  clefs,  all  fundamental 
knowledge  of  kej's  and  key  signatures, 
major  and  minor,  the  ability  to  define 
the  common  Italian  terms  for  tempo 
and  expression,  some  knowledge  of 
good  musical  literature,  the  study  of 
biographies  of  the  great  masters,  a 
<20urse  in  ear  training  and  tone  produc- 


tion, to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  above  int-ntiDned  subjf,'Cts  before 
(Mitering  high  school. 

The  national  association  or  the  state 
assocition,  is  powerless  to  accomplish 
nmch.  The  fact  that  the  national  and 
state  associations  recommend  reforms 
in  music  is  to  no  pur[)Ose  unless  they 
have  some  means  of  enforcing  these 
reforms.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
in  any  way  except  throucrh  legislation 
and  with  such  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide state  examinations  for  teachers 
employed  to  teach  music  in  our  public 
schools.  In  other  words,  we  must  have 
a  musical  standard  the  same  as  in  all 
other  professional  lines,  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  etc.,  whereby  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  music  teacher 
to  possess  the  qualities  and  qualify  as 
teacher  or  instructor. 

After  this  standard  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  board  of  education,  could 
then  assist  the  overworked  high  school 
student  and  incidentally  the  cause  of 
education,  by  giving  the  student  an  elec- 
tive course  of  study,  with  music  as  one 
of  the  regular  studies. 

The  music  teacher  in  the  community 
whether  he  be  a  private  teacher  or  one 
connected  with  a  school,  would  then  be 
eligible  as  instructor,  provided  this 
teacher  possessed  a  state  license. 

That  this  would  raise  the  standard  of 
music  in  Kansas  goes  without  saying.  It 
would  bar  all  such  teachers  who  were 
not  qualified  and  would  place  such  men 
and  women  as  instructors  who  would  be 
capable  of  giving  the  student  the  cor- 
rect idea  and  appreciation  of  music. 
The  dignity  of  the  profession  would 
then  be  recognized,  the  music  in  our 
homes  would  be  a  delight,  the  music  in 
the  church  would  soon  change  from  the 
now  deplorable  ''Rag  Time  Orchestra" 
which  smacks  of  the  village  play  house 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of 
our  American  people,  to  something 
more  worthy  of  the  vocation,  Kansas 
would  soon  become  known  not  only  as 
the  greatest  productive  and  commercial 
state,  but  as  a  people  of  culture  and  re- 
finement. 


BY  CLARENCE.  J.  MARTIN 

O,  pity  him  who  earth-bound  dwells 
Bat-like  in  caves  and  sunken  wells, 

Who  smirks  content  and  never  sees 

''The  stars  shine  thru'  his  cypress  trees. 

O,  pity  him  who  never  looks 

Beyond  the  dictum  of  his  books 

Nor  sees  the  stamp  of  Defiy 

On  sea  and  sky,  on  flower  and  free. 

Oy  pity  him  whose  morbid  frown 

Has  kept  the  mirth  of  childhood  down, 

And  pity  him  whose  cruel  whip 

Has  hushed  the  sound  of  laughing  lip. 

Oy  pity  him  who  has  not  felt 

The  sting  of  pain,  nor  humbly  knelt 
With  trembling  lip,  alone,  heart-broke 

To  feel  the  press  of  sorrow's  yoke. 

Thrice  pity  him  who  does  not  know 

The  Joy  to  lift  a  brother's  woe 
Tho'  he  God's  throne  with  prayer  assail 

Till  polished  be  his  altar  rail. 

And  O,  God  pity  him  who  draws 

His  purse  strings  tight  with  miser  claws; 
Who  hugs  his  gods  of  gold  and  rust. 

And  with  them  crumbles  into  dust. 


KANSAS  LEGISLATURE 

We  have  kept  ia  touch  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  present  legislature,  and  while 
we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed, 
yet  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  valuable 
time  and  energy  has  gone  to  waste,  which 
ought  to  have  been  spent  in  doing  the 
things  the  people  of  Kansas  expected  of 
this  legislature. 

We  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in 
party  politics  and  take  no  part  in  the  con- 
troversies which  arise  between  the  various 
political  parties,  nor  do  we  intend  to  recog- 
nize opposing  factions  within  any  political 
party,  even  though  that  party  be  in  power. 

Kansas  has  more  important  business  on 
hand  than  that  of  building  up  political 
fences  to  subserve  the  interest  of  self 
<;entered  politicians.  Public  sentiment  has 
been  roused  to  such  a  pitch,  in  behalf  of 
better  government,  that  political  lines  have 
been  practically  obliterated  and  woe  be  to 
either  the  man  or  the  party  that  fails  to 
<jarry  out  honestly  the  promises  made  to 
the  people. 

The  Republican  party  of  Kansas  went  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  state  last  fall  with 
a  platform  which  embodied  a  number  of 
propositions  essentially  vital  to  the  inter- 
ests of  good  government.  The  majority  by 
which  this  party  came  into  power,  left  no 
<loubt  as  to  what  the  people  of  Kansas 
wanted.  If  the  present  legislature  fails 
to  enact  the  laws,  which  were  promised  by 
its  members  before  election,  they  will  have 
to  pay  the  penalty.  The  responsibility  will 
undoubtedly  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

The  members  of  this  legislature,  who 
have  repudiated  the  pledges  of  their  party, 
are  traitors  to  their  constituents  and  un- 
worthy of  public  office.  With  a  large  ma- 
jority in  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
•every  pledge  of  the  republican  party  should 
"have  been  full  filled  without  parley  or  delay. 
At  this  writing,  it  looks  as  though  several 


of  the  most  imi)ortant  mea  ures  on  the 
calendar  have  been  killed  by  disgruntled 
republicans,  in  order  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  will  take  the  Public  Utilities  bill  as 
an  example,  as  it  has  been  juggled  with,  up 
to  date,  more  than  any  other  important  mea- 
sure. In  plain  English,  the  Leland-Long 
supporters  have  carried  their  pre-election 
fight  against  the  Stubbs-Bristow  forces  into 
the  legislature.  The  time  to  settle  all  dif- 
ferences of  this  kind  on  election  day,  and 
no  true  statesman  will  refuse  on  account  of 
personal  differences  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions he  assumes  by  accepting  the  office  to 
which  he  is  elected. 

The  Morgan  bill  was  a  clever  piece  of 
politics  designed  to  kill  the  public  utilities 
m^easure,  and  was  a  direct  blow  at  the  ad- 
ministration. On  the  other  hand,  Governor 
Stubbs  and  his  immediate  associates  should 
have  been  diplomatic  enough  to  have  met 
the  situation  fairly,  by  seeking  the  co-opera- 
tion of  those  members  of  the  legislature  who 
were  previously  of  the '  Leland-Long  per- 
suasion. If  this  was  not  done,  it  was  a  ser- 
ious blunder.  It  is  a  poor  time  to  attempt 
reconciliation  at  the  eleventh  hour  when 
the  lines  are  tightly  drawn. 

A  public  utilities  bill  embodying  the  es- 
sential elements  of  both  the  administration 
and  Morgan  bills,  could  have  been  agreed 
upon  and  passed  even  after  the  fight  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  forth  a  special  mes- 
sage from  the  Governor.  To  our  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  could  have  been  made  as  late  as  six 
o'clock  Wednesday  night,  February  24th.  At 
that  time,  the  opposing  factions  met  and 
verbally  agreed  upon  a  measure  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned. 

Had  the  administration  been  generous 
enough  that  night  to  have  invited  the  op- 
position into  its  council  chambers,  all  the 
necessary  details  could  have  been  effected 
harmoniously.  The  original  public  utilities 
bill,  with  possibly  a  few  changes,  should 
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Imve  been  passed,  and  even  after  its  defeat, 
a  slmlllar  one  could  have  been  agre3d  up- 
on. One  thing  is  ceitain,  if  it  falls  to  ma- 
terialize in  tins  session  of  the  legislature, 
both  factions  of  the  republican  i)arty  will 
have  to  make  a  lot  of  explanations. 


SUCCESS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  magnificant  support  the 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE  has  received  from 
■every  quarter.  The  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try, more  especially  those  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri,  have  given  us  an  unstinted  wel- 
<3cme  and  paved  the  way  for  our  success  in 
a  greater  degree  than  perhaps  they  them- 
selves can  realize. 

Subscriptions  have  been  pouring  in  from 
all  over  the  state,  and  not  a  few  from  the 
surrounding  states  and  as  far  east  as  New 
York.  Advertisers  have  been  quick  to  recog- 
Tiize  the  value  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE 
as  a  most  effective  method  of  reaching  the 
people  in  this  great  western  empire  of 
wealth.  Our  readers  have  been  just  as  eager 
to  respond  to  the  advertisers  whose  integrity 
"we  vouch  for,  and  already  a  number  of  un- 
usually large  transactions  have  been  re- 
ported.  All  this  spells  SUCCESS. 

The  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  belongs  to  Kan- 
sas and  the  great  Central  West.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
we  shall  throw  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
tact  we  possess  into  the  task  before  us.  We 
want  the  ideas  and  co-operation  of  our  read- 
ers. Tell  us  frankly  what  you  want  the 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE  to  stand  for  and  what 
we  can  do  to  make  it  what  you  want  it  to 
be.  We  want  to  win  our  way  into  the 
liearts  and  homes  of  the  people  and  bring 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  who  turns 
these  pages,  a  message  of  inspiration  and 
helpfulness.  Life's  battle  is  a  strenuous 
one  at  best,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  stand 
for  those  principles  and  ideals  that  make 
for  the  highest  and  noblest  attainments  of 
personal  character  and  citizenship.  Kansas 
has  a  v/ealtli  of  natural  resource,  a  history 
o!  achievement,  and  a  type  of  citizenship 
unsurpassed  by  any  commonwealth  on  earth. 
With  this  mighty  empire,  as  our  field  of 
action,  we  are  determined  to  stand  true  to 
«very  cause,  sacred  to  our  people. 


IMPRACTICAL  LEGISLATION 

There  is  a  certain  significance  In  the 
fact  that  the  re-submissIon  element  as  well 
as  the  anti-prohibition  members  of  the  pres- 
ent Kansas  legislature  were  practically 
unanimous  in  their  support  of  the  substitute 
for  house  bill  number  259  relating  to  the 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  state. 
Individually,  all  of  these  members  are  radi- 
cally opposed  to  any  kind  of  a  prohibitory 
law.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they  were 
suddenly  "converted"  to  the  temperance 
cause  by  their  more  righteous  colleagues. 
Their  method  is  a  clever  one.  They  have 
combined  forces  with  the  ultra-radical  mem- 
bers, hoping  thereby  to  foist  upon  the  people 
a  measure  that  will  in  the  end  prove  imprac- 
ticable and  undesirable.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
bill  as  it  passed  believe  that  they  were  sup- 
porting sane  legislation.  The  original  Jack- 
son bill  provided  all  needed  amendments 
for  effective  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
It  is  very  unfortunate  that  such  an  excel- 
lent measure  was  laid  aside  because  of  the 
designs  of  personal  factions  in  both  houses. 

The  people  of  Kansas  want  effective  pro- 
hibitory laws;  they  do  not  want  amendments 
that  are  unconstitutional  and  calculated  in 
the  end  to  defeat  the  cause  of  temperance 
that  has  already  done  so  much  for  our  great 
state. 

WE  WANT  FICTION 

We  are  already  convinced  that  all  of  the 
writers  of  good  fiction  are  not  confined  to 
the  state  of  Indiana  nor  the  "far  East,"' 
Kansas  has  some  story  writers  whose  efforts 
evince  real  genius.  We  want  to  form  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  these  budding  authors. 
Dig  down  into  the  archives  of  your  own 
personal  experience  and  see  if  you  cant 
discover  something  worthy  of  being  woven 
into  a  romance.  Be  natural.  Write  about 
real  people  and  then  send  in  your  effort  to 
The  KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  If  your  produc- 
tion has  merit  we  will  use  it  and  if  lacks 
merit  we  will  return  it  with  suggestions  that 
may  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  you.  At  any 
rate  w^e  will  appreciate  a  willingness  on  your 
part  to  co-operate  with  us  in  making  the 
IvANSAS  MAGAZINE  a  publication  of  real 
literary  merit. 


The  Kan?as  magazine  is  tasty  in  appear- 
ance.—Guthrie  Leader. 

The  Kansas  Magazine  looks  good  to  us, 
and  we  welcome  it  and  trust  it  has  come  to 
stay. — Larned  Chronoscope. 

The  second  number  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine shows  a  decided  improvement  in  make- 
up and  mechanical  workmanship  as  well 
as  in  literary  quality.— Hutchinson  News. 

The  second  number  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine is  a  great  improvement  on  the  first,  and 
if  each  succeeding  number  shows  the  same 
improvement  it  will  soon  rank  among  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  country.— Parsons 
Sun. 

The  first  number  of  the  Kansas  Magazine, 
published  by  Kansans,  illustrated  by  Kan- 
sans,  and  all  the  reading  matter  contributed 
by  Kansans,  has  made  its  appearance  and 
contains  some  creditable  features.  No  man 
would  dare  say  he  doesn't  like  the  cover: 
To  fail  to  go  into  ecstacies  over  the  sun- 
flower is  to  be  a  traitor. — Atchinson  Globe. 

The  second  issue  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine is  out,  and  it  is  a  dand5\  It  shows 
marked  improvement  over  the  first  edition 
in  many  ways.  — Florence  Bulletin. 

The  very  best  writers  in  Kansas  are  be- 
hind the  Kansas  Magazine  and  it  ought  to 
be  in  every  home  in  the  state. — Jewell  City 
Republican. 

In  Dave  Leahy's  article  on  the  historic 
Copeland,  in  The  Kansas  Magazine,  our  fel- 
low citizen,  Jim  Gano,  receives  honorable 
mention.  There  was  a  time  when  Jim  was 
one  of  'em  in  Copeland  county.  He  used 
to  have  a  hand  in  making  governors  and 
senators  and  plaj'ed  as  strong  a  hand  as  any 
of  them. — Medicine  Ledge  Index, 

All  the  departments  seem  amply  edited, 
and  there  is  no  reason  apparent  why  the  new 
magazine  should  not  be  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess.— Salina  Union. 

It  comes  up  in  every  respect — literary  and 
artistic — to  the  best  productions  of  this 
character  in  the  country,  and  every  Kansan 
may  well  feel  proud  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine.— Kiowa  Review. 


The  new  Kansas  Magazine  Is  a  hummer, 
mechanically  a  beauty  and  its  contentB  of 
high  merit  tliroughout,  its  advorll.sing  page» 
are  a  surprise  for  a  beginner.  May  it  grow 
in  wisdom  (though  it's  mighty  .smart  al- 
ready) and  statue,  is  the  wish  of  the  Mirror. 
— Olathe  Mirror. 

The  February  number  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine has  just  come  to  our  desk,  and  al- 
though this  is  bat  the  second  issue  the  im- 
provement is  really  remarkable.  In  fact» 
the  magazine  already  compares  favorably  in 
this  respect  with  many  of  the  other  similar 
and  older  publications. — Newton  Republi- 
can. 

The  new  Kansas  Magazine  has  reached 
our  table.  It  is  well  gotten  up,  from  a 
mechanical  standpoint,  and  its  contributors 
are  among  the  ablest  Kansas  writers.  Here's 
success  to  The  Kansas  Magazine. — Russell 
Record. 

May  the  Kansas  Magazine  live  and  pros- 
per. May  it  both  quicken  and  sober  the 
restless  Kansas  intelligence.  May  it  do  us 
honor  abroad  and  yield  us  comfort  at  home. 
We  have  wanted  it  long.  Now  let's  enjoy  it. 
— Kinsley  Mercury. 

The  second  number  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine has  arrived  and  it  is  evident  that  as 
we  predicted,  the  publishers  w^ere  saving 
their  best  to  fall  back  on.  This  number  does 
not  leave  any  room  for  criticism. — Utica  En- 
terprise. 

The  new  magazine  starts  out  well,  and  its 
interesting  contents  and  generous  line  of 
advertising  indicate  it  will  be  a  big  success. 
— Chanute  Tribune. 

Tom  Blodgett's  Kansas  Magazine  has 
come  to  stay  a  while  I  ween;  it  has  the  look 
cf  perfect  health,  and  it  will  sail  along  to 
wealth,  by  all  the  fav'ring  breezes  kissed, 
and  have  some  fun  the  while,  I  wist.  Con- 
taining wisdom  by  the  ton,  a  little  verse.,  a 
little  fun,  and  with  the  Kansas  spirit  fraught, 
it's  bound  to  cut  some  ice,  I  wot.  And  when 
it's  made  a  big  success,  and  brought  a  feel- 
ing of  distress  to  those  who  knock  upon  it 
now,  the  credit  will  be  Tom's  I  swow. — Walt 
Mason. 


Fa-)  ^/Is'crDiyolis  ofXnusa.s 

BY  THE  RAMBLER 


ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


ANEW  era  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  state,  has 
dawned  in  the  largest  city  in  Kan- 
sas. In  spite  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  in  spite  of  obstacles  such  as  mis- 
representation, factional  strife  and  the 
overshadoAving  influences  of  a  larger 
city,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  once  ridi- 
culed and  rejected  at  the  seats  of  the 
mighty,  is  coming  to  its  own. 

At  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Mercantile 
Club  of  that  city,  Prof.  F.  AY.  Blackmar 
of  the  Kansas  University,  testified  to 


the  application  of  different  moral  stand- 
ards. But  I  have  been  glad  to  observe 
recently  that  3'ou  have  about  overcome 
many  of  these  obstacles,  and  that  you 
are  laying  aside  your  differences  to 
pull  together  for  the  common  good. 
There  is  a  new  'feeling  of  harmony 
here  and  I  believe  that  you  are  going 
to  build  a  great  city.'' 

The  spirit  of  change  is  everywhere 
manifested  in  Kansas  City  and  a  strik- 
ing testimony  to  its  virility  is  afforded 
in  the  declarations  of  the  party  plat- 


Proposed  court  house  in  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


his  realization  that  a  new  spirit  is  at 
work  in  the  state's  metropolis. 

have  been  studying  this  city  a  long 
time,"  he  said.  "The  task  of  your  city 
builders  has  been  a  difficult  one.  You 
begun  with  a  scattered  community,  or 
rather  with  three  separate  communities, 
very  loosely  bound  together.  The  con- 
solidation made  a  city  united  only  in 
name.  Your  people  were  torn  by  sec- 
tional differences,  by  political  differ- 
ences, by  religious  differences,  and  by 


forms  upon  which  the  candidates  for 
municipal  offices  are  to  run  for  election 
this  spring.  In  the  past  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  but  one  mayoralty  can- 
didate who  ran  upon  a  written  plat- 
form. Formerly  the  people  have  been 
asked  to  be  satisfied  with  verbal  prom- 
ises made  in  the  heat  of  political  cam- 
paigns, and  forgotten  the  day  after 
election. 

The  flood  of  the  spring  of  1903  was 
a  great  disaster  and  seriously  crippled 
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the  city,  but  it  sorvcd  ono  jrood  pur- 
pose. Aniouc:  ollior  thiuirs  whioh  the 
flood  wjiters  s\vei)t  awny  was  tlie  major 
portion  of  the  obstacles  wliicli  Prot'es- 


i 


line 
lar. 


Residence  of  James  Fennell.  of  the  Armour  Packing 
Company,  Kan  sas  City,  Kansas. 


sor  Blackmar  called  "sectional  differ- 
ences."  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  a  con- 
solidation, made  in  18S6,  of  the  cities 
of  Wyandotte,  old  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas and  Armoiirdale.    From  the  begin- 
ning, a  great  chasm  existed  be- 
tween the  people  ''in  the  hot-  , 
toms'  and  the  dwellers  "on  the 
hills,"  but  in  the  hour  of  the 
city's    great    emergency,  the 
flood  brought  all  elements  to- 
gether. The  people  driven  from 
the   bottoms   found   a  hearty  > 
welcome  on  the  hills,  and  friend-  J- 
ships  then  made,  were  never  r 
broken.  f 
Prior  to  July  1,  1906,  Kan-  ; 
sas    City,    Kansas,    for    many  ; 
years  had  from  one  hundred  ? 
to  two  hundred  joints  soiling 
liquor  in  open  violation  of  the 
laAV.    The  number  increased  as 
the  city  grew  and  varied  under 
s  u  c  c  e  e  ding  administrations, 
reaching  two  hundred  and  ten 
when  finally  closed.    The  pro- 
prietors of  these  places  were  technically 
arrested  and  fined  once  a  month  or 
once  every  two  months,  according  to 
the  custom  in  vogue.    Tlie  result  was 
a  license  system  under  wliieh  the  joints 


paid  $50  a  moriMi  unrler  some  adminLs- 
t rations  and  $100  a  month  under  others. 
Tli(?  amount  whieli  thf.  city  treasury  re- 
ceived was  about  $>^0.000  annually.  For 
years,  eaeh  joint  contained  from 
one  to  half  a  dozen  slot  ma- 
chines. At  one  time  there  were 
about  eiglit  hundred  of  tli'  sc 
gambling  devices  in  the  city 
and  thousands  of  dollars  were 
paid  into  them  in  nickels,  dimes 
and  quarters,  by  the  men  and 
boys  who  fref|uented  the  drink- 
ing houses.  During  this  period 
there  were,  at  least,  ten  recru- 
lar  gambling  houses  fitted  with 
dice  and  poker  tables.  Some- 
times these  houses  were  run 
wide  open  and  at  other  times 
the  games  went  on  behind 
locked  doors.  These  places 
made  money  enoueh  to  l)e  able 
to  pay  for  protection  and  some 
of  this  money  found  its  way  into 
the  city  treasury.  But  as  gam- 
bling is  a  felony  under  the  Kansas  law, 
the  practice  of  giving  the  city  any  reve- 


from  this  source  was  never  popu- 


Besides  the  joints,  slot  machines  and 
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Residence  of  E.  J.  Lutz,  Kansas    City,  Kansas. 


gambling  houses,  several  policy  games 
were  in  operation  from  time  to  time, 
drawing  a  lar  ire  patronage  from  ne- 
groes There  was  a  racing  pool  room 
located  near  the  state  line,  frequented 


Kansas  City  high  school,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


by  men  from  both  Kansas  Citys  and  this 
pool  room  paid  $5,000  a  year  into  the 
city  treasury. 

The  story  of  the  fight  against  the 
joints  and  gambling  houses  is  a  long 
one  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  a  suc- 
cessful fight.  The  system  was  smashed 
and  the  city  freed  from  its  tyranny. 

Industrially,  the  city  had  already 
made  great  strides,  when  the  civic 
awakening  came.  For  several  years. 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  been  the 
second  meat  i^acking  center  in  the 
world.  AVithin  three  years  after  the 
flood  of  1903,  five  million  dollars  were 
spent  for  improvement  in  the  Kaw  val- 
ley. There  are  now  eight  packing- 
plants,  slaughtering  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  live  stock 
each  year.  Within  the  past  two  years 
the  city  has  become  the  second  milling 
center,  ranking  next  to  ^Minneapolis, 
with  four  mills  having  a  capacity  of 
ten  thousand  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 
It  has  also  become  a  soap  center,  with 


the  second  largest  factory  in  the  world. 

The  last  government  census  for  1906, 
shows  that  it  led  all  cities  in  proportion 
of  growth,  showing  an  increase  of  15.2 
per  cent,  Detroit,  Michigan,  coming 
second  with  7.6  per  cent,  Chicago  fol- 
lowing with  2.9  per  cent.  In  the  same 
year  the  city  led  all  the  rest  in  the 
largest  proportional  gain  in  building 
growth.  The  manufactured  products 
have  grown  in  value  from  four  millions 
in  1890  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
millions  in  1907. 

Its  postal  receipts  have  grown  from 
$58,500  in  1897  to  $213,431  in  1908.  It 
handles  fifteen  million  dollars  in  its 
banks,  two  of  them  the  largest  in  the 
state.  The  assessed  value  of  property 
in  the  county  is  nearly  one  hundred 
million  dollars  and  the  city  has  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  houses  owned  by  its 
people  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States. 

A  few  years  ago,  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas, was  a  struggling  ugly  town.  Huron 
Place  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  a 
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neglected  square,  used  largely  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  refuge  and  tin 
cans.  The  cliiei'  corner,  Sixtli  Street 
and  Minnesota  Avenue,  was  the  site 
of  a  wooden  bridge,  over  an  open  tun- 
nel for  a  street  car  line  and  the  city 
was  covered  witli  a  series  of  holes,  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  open  ponds  they 
made. 

A  few  women  went  to  work  to  better 
conditions,  and  one  of  them  procured 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  providing 
for  a  dog  tax,  and  luid  herself  appointed 
collector  and  used  the  money  to  estab- 
lish a  library.  The  books  were  kept  in 
crowded  rented  quarters,  until  finally, 
Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $75,000  for  a 
library  building  to  be  erected  in  Huron 
Place  and  the  people  saw  the  square 
redeemed  and  a  reign  of  improvement 
followed. 

In  1907,  Kansas  City  procured  the 
enactment  of  a  park  and  boulevard 
law  which,  after  a  fight  of  no  small 
dimensions,  was  declared  valid  by  the 


supreme  court.  A  landscape  engineer 
of  national  distinction  was  employed 
and  plans  were  fornnilated  for  a  broad 
plan  of  i)arks,  boulevards  and  play 
grounds.  When  completed  it  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  park  systems  in  the 
world,  with  s{)acious  boulevards,  beauti- 
ful lakes  and  river  drives,  miles  in 
length,  skirting  wooded  hills  and  com- 
manding splendid  sc<-nery. 

The  old  street  car  tunnel  has  passed 
away  and  a  modern  hotel  now  adorns 
one  corner  of  Huron  Place.  On  another 
corner,  a  new  ^lasonic  temple  to  oust 
$100,000  is  under  construction.  The 
public  school  system  has  been  expand- 
ing with  great  rapidity  and  although 
$300,000  have  been  spent  for  schools 
within  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been 
necessary  this  year  to  vote  $250,000  in 
additional  bonds.  A  twenty-five  room 
addition  to  the  high  school,  opened  last 
year,  has  already  been  outgrown  and 
another  addition  is  to  be  built  during 
the  present  year.  Several  new  churches 


Residence  of  VVIllard  ^Icrriam,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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have  been  built  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  and  a  lonir  step  ahead  has 
been  made  in  the  rcooiit  reorcranization 
of  the  Associations  of  Private  (.'haritios. 
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Residence  of  Dr.  C.    M.  Stewart,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


The  inter-city"  viaduct,  connecting 
the  two  Kansas  Citys,  which  cost  two 
and  one  half  million  dollars,  was  opened 
two  years  ago.  The  railroads  have 
spent  millions  in  the  county  for  new 
terminals,  and  the  new  interur- 
ban  lines  are  seeking  an  en-  '  ~ 
trance  into  the  city. 

After  many  trying  delays  and 
much  tedious  litigation,  the  way 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Kaw 
River  is.  about  clear.  The  United 
States  government  has  declared 
for  a  wide  channel  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  obstructions.  Wy-  ■ 
andotte  County  is  preparing  to  / 
vote  three-fourths  of  a  million 
dollars  in  bonds  to  raise  and  re- 
construct its  Kaw  River  bridges 
and  the  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations will  spend  millions  - 
more. 

A  troublesome  water  problem 
is  near  a  solution.  Both  politi- 
cal parties  have  made  a  flat- 
footed  declaration  in  favor  of 
municij^al  ownership  and  the 
have  determined  to  own  the 
works.  The  franchise  of  the 
company  has  expired  and  the  fight  for 
a  pure  water  supply  is  ncaring  the  end. 


Kansas  T'ity,  Kansas,  is  on  the  eve  of  the 
i^reatcst  activity  of  its  history.  Within 
the  ne.xt  two  or  three  years  it  will  im- 
prove the  Kaw  River,  settle  its  water 
works  problem,   build   a  new 
court  house,  a  new  city  hall  and 
other  public  buildings,  lay  the 
foundation    of    its    park  and 
boulevard  system,   extend  its 
limits,  probably  take  in  the  ad- 
joining cities  of  Rosedale  and 
Argentine  and  install  a  modern 
system   of   municipal  govern- 
ment. 

In  anticipation  of  the  work 
to  be  done  and  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  city,  fifteen  men  from 
among  the  best  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  city 
have  been  appointed  by  the 
Mercantile  Club,  as  members 
of  a  Traffic  AVay  Commission, 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
existing  conditions,  that  the 
city  may  be  able  to  embrace  every  op- 
portunity as  it  offers  itself. 

The  work  of  the  commission  is  an 
indication  of  the  trend  of  the  times. 
Another  marked  feature  is  the  coming 
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Wnsliington  Avenue  Methodist  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 


people 
water- 
water 


of  many  Kansas  men  to  the  city  to  live 
and  engage  in  business.  The  tide  has 
been  especially  strong  within  the  past 
year  and  the  people  of  Kansas  have  rea- 
son to  feel  assured  of  the  future  of  their 
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mctr()])olis.  It  is  the  cliicf  city  of  a 
well  sottled,  prosperous,  proi^'ressivo 
and  busy  state.    No  fairer  site  for  a 
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Wesley  R.  Childs,  postmaster,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas, 

city  can  be  found  anywhere.  Its  great 
development  in  recent  years  is  not  an 
accident,  but  is  based  upon  natural  ad- 


vanta^,'cs  that  r-annot  fail  to  keep  the 
city  '^vow'iuir  still  more  rapidly  as  tin- 
years  ^^o  by.  It  lies  at  the  juncture 
of  two  {^a*eat  streams,  the  Missouri  and 
Kaw  rivers,  which  whefi  properly  im- 
proved, will  offer  tremendous  navij^a- 
tion  possibilities.  Its  railroads  tap  the 
near  by  centers  of  production  of  corn, 
wheat,  cattle,  hoj,'s,  cotton  and  other 


Miss  Tiera  Farrow,  city  treasurer, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Mercantile  Club  building  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
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staples.  A  center  of  prodiintion,  it  is 
also  a  centor  of  disl  rihution.  Within 
reach  arc  ei<^htoen  railroad  systems  and 
thirty-four  linos  of  transportation. 

It  is  a  world  market  for  packinp^ 
house  products,  flour,  soap  and  agricul- 


a  city  of  optimism 


Huron  Place,  the  city  and  St.  Mary's  church  in  the  dis 
tance,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


tural  implements.   It  is  a  center  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  great  trade  territory 
of  the  Southwest  with  its  20,000.000 
people.    It  is  the  strategical  point  for 
the   industrial   center   of  the 
United  States,  because  it  lies  at  , 
the  center  of  production  of  raw 
material  as  well  as  the  center       ^  . 
of  distribution. 

It  has  the  cheapest  power  \\ 
and  fuel  in  the  world,  with  coal 
from  inexhaustible  fields  and  it 
is  the  largest  manufacturing 
city  of  its  population  class  in 
the  United  States  and  is  stead- 
ily growing  in  importance.  To- 
day, with  a  population  of  more 
than  100,000.  Kansas  City.  Kan- 
sas, offers  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas one  of  the  best  fields  for 
investments  in  the  country\  Its 
real  estate  values  are  still  very 
low  compared  with  other  cities 
of  its  size,  and  property  can  be 
bought  and  improved  to  pay 
twelve   or   fifteen    per  cent. 


heavy  dividends 
and  O[j[)ort unity. 

The  i)eof)le  of  Kansas  are  directly 
interested  in  the  growth  of  this  city 
and  the  advantages  it  offers.  Scores 
of  Kansas  men  are  looking  toward  Kan- 
sas City  as  a  f)lar'o  wherein  to 
engage  in  business.    Othop  men 
who  have  salaried  positions  are 
attracted  l)y  the  metropolitan 
conditions  and  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  a  larse  center 
of  population,  the  advantnires 
open  to  them,  without  leaving 
the  state  of  Kansas  or  losing 
their  citizen.ship. 

While  Kansas  City  is  proud 
of  its  commercial  erowth,  it 
is  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
St.  ]\rareraret's  Hosnital,  it  has 
the  largest  and  best  equipned 
hospital  west  of  Chicago.  The 
immense  building  is  a  testimo- 
nial to  Rt.  Rev.  'M^r.  Anton 
Kuhl,  its  founder,  ]\Ionsignor 
Kuhl  recently  retired  from  ac- 
tive duty  and  has  taken  up  his  residence 
at  the  hospital,  to  which  he  fondly  re- 
fers as  his  "eldest  daughter,"  the  ven- 
erable priest  having  labored  in  Kansas 
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A  section  of  Washington  boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Kansas 


There 

are  no  boom  conditions — just  a  steady 
growth  in  values  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a 
city  where  push  and  progress  will  pay 


City  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

"Tie  poor  ye  have  always  with  you," 
is  the  motto  of  St.  ^[argaret's  Avhieh  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
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Poor  of  St.  Francis,  whoso  nilos  make 
it  incumbent  upon  tluun  to  admit  tho 
sick  poor  wliilo  there  is  a  bed  vacant 
in  the  institution.  Nearly  one  tliousand 
patients  is  tho  record  for  one  year,  the 
majority  of  tliem  poor,  but  faithfully 
cared  for  ''without  money  and  Avithout 
price,"  until  the  bloom  of  health  re- 
turned to  the  cheeks  or  death  had  wel- 
comed the  sufferer  to  that  land  wherein 
we  are  prone  to  believe  that  wealth 
brings  no  distinction. 

Kansas  City 
has  for  its 
city  treasurer. 
Miss  Farrow, 
a  younf):  and 
prettywo-, 
m  a  n  .  T  e  n 
years  ago 
Miss  Farrow 
came  to  the 
city,  from  a 
farm  in  An- 
dersonCounty. 
Kansas  City 
gave  Miss  Far- 
row her  first 
glimpse  of 
city  life  and 
she  i  m  m  e- 
diately  began 
to  prepare 
herself  for  a 

business  career.  Soon  the  young  woman 
had  taken  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at  the 
Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  with  the 
right  to  practice  in  the  Federal  and 
state  courts.  Miss  Farrow  has  had  the 
experience  of  taking  one  man  through 
the  bankruptcy  courts  and  hopes  some 
day  to  engage  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, making  a  specialty  of  real  estate 
law. 

Two  years  ago,  ]\Iiss  Farrow  was 
elected  city  treasurer  of  Kansas  City, 
running  next  to  the  mayor  at  the 


St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,   Kansas  City  Kansas 


polls.  She  is  making  tlio  campaign  ajrain 
this  year,  (h'[)f'nfling  uf)on  lior  record 
1(»  win  the  day. 

Miss  Farrow  is  a  modest  taxpayer, 
having  built  and  paid  for  the  home  she 
maintnins  in  a  pretty  residence  section 
of  the  cit}',  and  which  speaks  eloquently 
of  her  l)usiness  ability. 

The  Anchor  Life  Insurance  Company, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Kansas,  has  its  homo  office  in  Kan- 
sas City,and  hopes  to  help  keep  ''Kansas 

for  Kansans." 

 ^  by  giviner  the 

state  a  life  in- 
surance com- 
pany  with  a 
r  e  s  p  0  n  sible 
man  agement 
under  an  ex- 
perienced and 
compete  nt 
board   of  di- 
rectors. Thus 
far  many 
prominent 
Kansans  have 
taken  stock 
in    the  com- 
pany   and  a 
general 
agency  busi- 
ness   is  well 
under  way. 
Taken  in  all,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
is  the  kind  of  a  city  where  shrewd  and 
hard-headed  business  men  are  awake 
to  the  importance  of  every  vital  prob- 
lem of  the  moment,  and  anxious  to  solve 
it  for  the  good  of  the  city.    It  is  not 
only  a  good  place  in  which  to  live,  but 
also  it  looms  up  as  a  city  of  the  future — 
one  whose  progress  will  be  written  in 
capital  letters,  as  the  Sunflower  state 
forges  ahead  and  takes  its  place  among 
the  nation's  leaders. 
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Merchants  of  Kansas 


Our  Wholesale  Hat  House,  the  only  one 
in  Kansas,  is  open  and  ready  for  business, 
our  salesmen  are  on  the  road  and  we  are 
daily  receiving  and  filling  orders  from  all 
over  the  Southwest. 

The  larger  part  of  Kansas  merchants  can 
buy  Hats  to  better  advantage  in  Wichita 
than  at  some  point  outside  the  state,  because 
when  they  buy  in  Wichita  they  get 

The  Same  Hats 
From  the  Same  Factories 
The  Same  Quahties 
The  Same  Styles 
The  Same  Prices 

Less  Waiting 

Less  Longing 

Less  Freight 

Less  Express 


I 


Here  are  the  brands  that  will  soon  be 
known  all  over  the  Southwest — your  cus- 
tomers will  soon  be  asking  you  or  some 
other  merchant  for  them — wouldn't  you  like 
to  supply  the  demand? 

Y,  B,  Best-One 
Ermine 
Buffalo 
Rabbit  Foot 

Quicker  Shipments 
Quicker  Sales 
More  Trade 
More  Satisfaction 

Will  you  come  to  Wichita  and  see  the 
line  or  shall  we  send  a  salesman  to  you? 
Correspondence  solicited. 


Young  Bros.  Wholesale  Hat  Co. 

Temporary  Quarters,  143  North  Market  Street 

All  Long  Distance  Phones  Free 

WICHITA       ....  KANSAS 
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"AFTER  A  FASHION 


1^  THAT'S  HOW  SOME  CLOTHES  ARE  MADE 
 "AND  THEY  LOOK  IT"  


If  you  are 
you  would 
We  Invite 


1 


customer 


Clothes  =»• 
make  them  help 
correctness 


211  E.  DOUGLAS  l^fllm^S  010.      WICHITA,  KANS. 


SPRING  SUIT 

OR  OVERCOAT 
==  Made  to  Order  == 


-  NO  LBSS^  r 

SCOTCH  WOOLEN  MILLS 

World's  Largest  Tailors. — San  pies  sent  upon  request 
T.  T.  BASS,  Manager 

140  N.  MAIN  STREET         WICHITA,  KANSAS 


FREE! 


REX  FAMOUS  COMPLEXIOX  POWDER,  the 
king  of  all  beautifying  powders.  It  is  absorbent 
and  non-irritating  and  may  be  used  where  other 
powders  are  impossible.  It  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  most  perfect  complexion  and  render  less 
apparent  the  defects  of  the  poorest.  It  is  endorsed 
by  the  leading  professional  and  society  people,  and 
we  guarantee  every  package  to  give"  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. To  further  introduce  this  wonderful 
powder  we  make  this  special  offer  to  YOU.  Send 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  10  ladies  and  10c  in 
money  or  stamps  to  cover  charges  and  we  will 
send  you  prepaid  a  sample  package  of  REX  COM- 
PLEXION POWDER,  a  sample  jar  of  REX  SCIEX- 
TIFIC  BEAUTY  CREAM  and  our  handsome  il- 
lustrated BEAUTY  BOOK.  This  handsome  book 
is  o2  pages  and  cover,  and  complete  in  detail;  telling 
you  how  to  preserve  your  beautv  and  create  new 
charms.  REX  SCIENTIFIC  BEAUTY  CREAM  is 
without  a  peer,  we  positively  guarantee  that  it 
contains  nothing  that  will  produce  or  encourage 
the  growth  of  hair  or  down  on  tlie  face.  It  has 
more  body  and  is  a  better  working  cream  than 
any  other  cream  manufactured,  and  will  not  turn 
rancid. 

By  dealing  with  us  you  are  gtiaranteed  satis- 
faction; we  will  promptly  return  purchase  price  if 
any  of  our  articles  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  "the  user.  Address 

Rex  Beauty  Specialists,  Dept.  oo 

290  EAST  43rd  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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IT 

PAYS 

TO 

DEAL  WITH 

COMPETENT 
ELECTRICIANS 


Repairs — Construction 
Everything  Electrical 


Wichita  Electric  Const.  Co 

PHONES -Bell  1444;  Independent  444 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


LOOK  US  UP! 

Central  Kansas  Lands  and  Improved 
Alfalfa  Farms  Near  Wichita 
OUR  '  SPECIALTY! 

^  Whether  or  not  you  are  in  the  market  for  desirable 
Real  Estate,  farm  Lands  or  City  Property,  our  prices 
will  interest  you. 

^  We  have  a  wide  variety  of  desirable  valu*>s  that  will 
prove  splendid  investments  at  the  present  time. 
^  Why  not  call  on  us  or  write  us  and  see  how  many 
really  good  things  we  have  in  store  for  you 


 MILLS  

REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

211  East  Douglas  Avenue 
WICHITA,  KAN. 


THE  BELLE  SPRINGS  CREAMERY  CO 


ESTABLISHED    1 8S6 


Highest  Butter  Fat  Market 
.....in  Kansas  

Centralizing  Plants  at  Salina  and  Abiline 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  pounds  of 
butter  daily,  each ;  35  tons  ice, 
500  gallons  ice  cream,  50 
....cars  cold  storage.... 


J    If  You  Are  a  Producer  of  Butter  Fat,  Write  Us  for  Our  Quotations    ,  | 
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It  Took  Ten  Years 

to  produce  the  1909  Oldsmobile — and  it  is  doubtful  if  so  good  a  car 
could  be  produced  in  less  time.  In  ten  years  of  successful  motor  car 
building  we  have  eliminated  the  undesirable,  perfected  the  experimen- 
tal— and  offer  the  result  as  a  tried  and  true  American  car,  giving  the 
very  best  value  for  the  money. 

An  engineer  can  best  appreciate  the  motor,  transmission  and 
frame;  an  artist  can  best  appreciate  the  grace,  balance  and  restraint 
of  the  design.  All  appreciate  the  readability. ' ' 

4-CyIinder  Touring  Car,  or  Roadster,  $2750  S-Cyiinder  Touring  Car,  or  Roadster,  $4200 

"r/ie  logical  car  at  the  logical  price.'' 
Detciils  on  Request 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

'Zuf.c.r.°,. '  LANSING,  MICHIGAN  &f.',"o.-.^" 
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Thomas  Moran  Sketching  at 

Grand  Canyon 

of  Arizona 


A  large  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  by  Thomas  Moran,  N.  A.,  hangs  in 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Moran  was  the  first  American 
artist  of  note  to  visit  this  world's  wonder. 
He  still  frequently  goes  there  to  get  new 
impressions.    In  his  summer  home  at 
Easthampton  or  in  his  New  York  City 
studio,  usually  may  be  seen 
several  canyon  canvases 
under  way. 

Quoting  from  Chas.  F. 
Lummis,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Out  West  magazine:  "He 
(Moran)  has  come  nearer  to 
doing  the  Impossible  than  any 
other  meddler  with  paint  and 
canvas  in  the  Southwest." 

Other  eminent  artists  also  have 
visited  the'titan  of  chasms.  They  ail 
admit  it  to  be  "the  despair  of  the 
painter." 

You,  too,  may  view  this  scenic 
marvel  as  a  side  trip  on  the  luxurious 
and  newly-equipped 

California 
Limited 

en  route  to  or  from  sunshiny  Cali- 
fornia this  winter. 

Only  two  days  from  Chicago,  three 
days  from  New  York,  and  one  day  from  Los  Angeles.  A  $250,000  hotel. 
El  Tovar,  managed  by  Fred  Harvey,  will  care  for  you  in  countr>'-ciub 
style.    Round-trip  side  ride  from  Williams,  Ariz,,  $6.50. 

Yosemite  also  can  be  reached  in  winter  from  Merced,  Cal.,  nearly 
all  the  way  by  rail.  J.  M.CONNELL 

General  Passenger  Agent 

TOPEKA.  KANSAS 


Write  for  our  illustrated  booklets:  "Titan  of  Chasms"  and  "El  Tovar. 
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FAIRMOUNT  COLLEfiH,  Wichita,  Kansas 

TiiK  iii(^ii  (;k ADi:  coi.LKCii:  oi  nil:  sol  riivvhsi 


IN.  3UIL.TDINiCJ 
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DEPARTMENTS:  Liberal  Arts,  Academy,  School  of  Music,  Fine  Arts. 

The  new  Carnegie  Library  and  Gymnasium  are  just  ready  for  use. 


€[  Fairmount's  dormitories  offer  splendid  homes  for  young  men  and  women.  The  influences  of  the 
school  are  in  every  way  wholesome  and  its  work  of  the  highest  grade.  The  semester  opened 
January  26th.    For  further  information  address  HPLNRY  E.  THAYER,  President. 

—  THE  LEWIS  ACADEMY,  wichita,  kansas  — 

A  first  class  preparatory  school  for  both  sexes.    The  Academy  diploma  admits  to  any  College 

in  the  state  without  examination 


Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Academic  Departments 


^   Classical,  Scientific  and  English  Courses   g=== 

^  Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  graduates.    The  Academy  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city 

with  finely  equipped  building,  library  and  laboratories. 
Q  The  third  term  of  the  twenty-third  year  began  Monday,  February  1st. 
^  For  catalogue  or  further  information  address 


R.  S.  LAWRENCE,  Principal 


Carrying  in  Mail  Orders! 


No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  send  your  wearing  apparel  to 
us  to  be  Dry  Cleaned,  Pressed  and  Repaired.  Work  guaranteed. 
Prices  reasonable.    Largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  Kansas. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY 

THE  PEOPLE'S  CLEANING  ^  DYE  WORKS 


Local  and  long  Distance  Phone*      WiCHlTA,  KANSAS       131  North  Lawrence  Avenue 
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WILLARD  MERHIAM  FRANK  S.  ELLIS 

ARTHUR  S.  BENTON 

Merriani,  Ellis  &  MM 


PORTSMOUTH  BUILDING 
MINNESOTA  AVENUE  AND  SIXTH  STREET 


TELEPHONE  34  WEST 


KANSAS  CITY  : 


KANSAS 


Exchange  Department 

We  have  probably  the  largest  Exchang-e  List  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  have  property  of  any  nature  you 
wish  to  trade,  it  will  pay  you  to  list  it  with  us. 

Real  Estate  Department 

We  sell  Real  Estate  located  in  any  locality.  It  is  our 
business  to  find  buyers  and  long-distance  Real  Estate  sell" 
ing  is  a  matter  we  are  entirely  familiar  with. 

Business  Department 

If  you  have  a  business  of  any  kind  you  wish  sold 
quickly  without  publicity,  or  want  a  partner,  or  capital 
for  any  legitimate  enterprise  advise  us. 


The  SUREST  Way  to  "Keep  Kaniai  Money  la  Kantai" 
is  to  Patrooize  Kantai  Inttitutiooi. 


-TH 


Aiiclior  Life  Inwaace  Co, 

Capilal  mi  Surplns.  $200,000.00 


Is  successfully  placinpr  its  Capital  Stock  amons:  the  lead- 
ing business  and  professional  men  throutrhout  the  .State. 
It  ofFeisa  clean,  up-to-date  and  profitable  investment  to 
YOU.  And  in  the  meantime  you  are  helping  to  build  up 
KANSAS. 

Send  for  our  prospectus— it  is  FREE. 


E.  J.  LUTZ.  M.  D.,  Pr«ident 
STUART  HARE.  J.  W.  BREIDENTHAL. 


Vice  President 
GEO.  W.  GEPH  ART. 

2nd  Vice  President 
E.  H.  FULLER. 

3rd  Vice  President 


Secretary  and  Treasurer 
H.  L.  RATUFF.  M.  D.. 

Medical  Director 

WM.  G.  HOLT, 

Counselor 


HENRY  McGREW 
GEO.  M.  GRAY.  M.  D.  P.  W.  O'ERIEN 

OSCAR  D.  McCOY      W.  F.  SHEARER 


WE  HILYE  AN  ATTRACTIVE 

 SALESME 


FOR  EXPERIENCED 


THE  INTER-STATE  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  KANSAS  CITY 


LEE  CLARK,  Chairman  of  the  Board 


GEO.  S.  HOVEY,  President 


R.  M.  COOK,  Vice  President 


WM.  C.  HENRICI,  Cashier 


Only  Bank  in  the  Kansas  City  Stock  Yards 


CAPITAL 
SURPLUS  - 
UNDIVIDED  PROFITS 


$500,000.00 
500,000.00 
436,000.00 


Accounts  of  Banks  and  Individuals  Solicited 


J 
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KANSAS   FOR  KANSANS 


AlO.  9309 


The  Peoples  National  Bank 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS  ^EEE 

CAPITAL,  $200,000.00 


G.  C.  SMITH,  President 

25  years  with  First  National  Bank,  Ottawa.  Kansas 
DR.  GEO.  M.  GRAY,  Vice  President 

Ex-Mayor  of  Kansas  City 
E.  W.  MOORE,  Cashier 

20  years  Casliier  Banl<  of  Bunceton.  Missouri 
JAMES  RATCLIFFE,  Assistant  Cashier 

23  years  witii  Inter-State  National,  and  2  years  Manager 

Kansas  City  Clearin;;  House 


With  ample  capital,  a  thoroughly  organized  office  sy  s- 
tem, excellent  collection  arrangements,  officers  who  have 
had  a  quarter  of  a  century's  successful  experience, 
backed  by  a  board  of  directors  who  "have  to  do  with  the 
going  things  of  Kansas"  — and  with  faith  in  our  ability  to 
serve  you  as  well  as  the  best,  we  offer  our  services  to  the 
Bankers  of  Kansas  who  believe  in  the  motto:  "Kansas 
for  Kansans,"  to  act  as  Kansas  City  correspondent. 


Opened  for  Business  January  4,  1909.    Six  Successful  Bank  Managers  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Another 
Strong  Banking  Institution  for  Kansas  Bank  Reserves.    The  Most  Liberal  Terms 
Consistent  with  Prudent  Banking. 


DO  BUSINESS  IN  KANSAS 

The  above  sentiment  ha:.,  been  expressed  so  much  by  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  approved  so  hearity  by  the  people  of  the  city  and  state 
that  the  bank  can  now  proudly  boast  of  a 

CAPITAL  OF  $300,000.00,  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  OF  $230. 
000.00  AND  DEPOSITS  OF  $5,000,000.00 


We  have  made  a  specialty  of  taking  care  of  Kansas  business,  and  solicit  the  accounts 
of  Banks,  Corporations  and  Individuals.  We  believe  that  we  can  render  efficient 
service  and  make  satisfactory  terms,  based  on  conservative  banking  principles.  Look 
up  our  men  and  our  methods,  and  call  or  write. 


P.  W.  GOEBEL.  President  A.  C.  FASENM YER,  Vice  President  C.  L.  BROKAW,  Cashier 

J.  A.  HIRST.  2nd  Vice  Pres.         K.  L.  BROWNE,  3rd  Vice  Pres.         G.  J.  BISHOP,  Asst.  Cashier 
J.  V.  ANDREWS  J.  R.  CHAPMAN  J.  C  FALCONER 

SCOTT  HOPKINS      W.  T.  MAUNDER      E.  S.  McANANY 


STAND  UP  FOR  KANSAS! 
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LET  US  mil  GATALOO 


We  make  nothing  but 
Signs  and  nothing 
but  the  best  and 
up-to-date! 


Let  Us  Submit  Sketch 
and  Prices 


Km  z\m  &  siMfJUFiCTii^irjo  go. 

909  GRAND  AVENUE,  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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HOGS 


"You  Air*  know  Kansas  Hogs  are  the  "Best  on  Earth.'*    Armour's  finished 

products  are  made  from 


YOUR  HOGS 


If  you  will  make  it  a  religious  rule  to  buy  ONLY  such  meat  products  as  has 
an  ARMOUR  BRAND,  you  will  never  fail  in  having  on  your  table 


OP  NOTCH  Food 


Don't  forget  our  SILVER  CHURN  and  GLENDALE  BUTTERlNE 
as  a  substitute  for  Butter  that  is  fit  for  a  "Corn  King." 


TRY  IT 


You  can  buy  it  from  us  in  1 0  lb.  buckets,  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you. 
When  in  the  city  we  want  you  to  call  and  a  special  guide 
will  show  you  how  "its"  done. 


ARMOUR  PACKING  COMPANY 

KANSAS   CITY,  KANSAS 

P.  S.    Ask  for  testimonials  on  Helmet  Brand  Fertilizers. 
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IN  KANSAS  CIT\r 

Kansas  men  find  a  gioat  field  far  profitable  investment.  They  find  a  great  city 
in  which  to  live  and  to  en^a^e  in  biisinv'ss.  In  iooicin^^  toward  tlie  Kit'at  center  whieli 
has  grown  up  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Kaw  and  the  .Missouri  rivers.  Kansas  men  shoul  1 
rememlxu'  that  all  of  the  facilities  and  the  opportunities  of  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Kansas  City  may  be  found 

ON  TI-IE  ]<:A>TSAS  SIDIi:  IJ^  KA^SAR  CITY 

=  iv A  :^s  s  AS  = 

Kansas  people  are  justly  proud  of  their  great  state.  They  may  with  equal  reason 
be  proud  of  the  state's  metropolis,  a  city  that  has  grown  beyond  the  dreams  of  any  of  its 
founders,  and  today  has  a  population  of  more  than  100,000.  It  has  grown  so  rapidly  that 
many  people  do  not  realize  that 

OlSr  KAMS^S  SOIL 

there  is  now  a  city  that  is  the  second  meat  packing  center  in  the  world;  the  second 
milling  center;  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United  States;  a  city  that 
is  growing  faster  than  any  other  city  in  the  country;  a  city  of  paved  streets,  good  sewers, 
of  splendid  schools,  thousands  of  homes,  a  hundred  churches,  great  railroad  yards,  and 
of  a  park  and  boulevard  system.  Its  real  estate  investments  pay  heavy  dividends.  Its 
banks  have  more  than  15  millions  in  deposits.  It  offers  great  opportunities  to  Kansas 
men  as  a  place  to  buy,  sell,  to  live,  and  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Especially  it 
offers  a  splendid  city  for  homes,  being 

Without  a  Saloon  or  a  Gamblino  House 

When  coming  to  Kansas  City  to  live  or  trade  why  not  come  to  the  Kansas  side  of 
Kansas  City?  Address  inquiries  to 

THE  MERC A:^s  TILE  CLUB 

Carl  Dehoney,  sec-y  KANSAS  CiTY,  KANSAS 


Wichita  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.  Receipts 

FOR  16  YEARS  --1893  TO  1908 


YEAR 

CATTLE 

HOGS 

SHEEP 

H.&M. 

CARS 

YEAR 

CATTLE 

HOGS 

SHEEP 

H.  &  M. 

CARS 

1893 

55759 

81255 

3023 

1777 

2071 

1901 

27212 

333072 

2158 

1873 

4722 

1894 

35217 

65377 

4849 

1398 

1512 

1902 

31628 

192723 

6348 

844 

3173 

1895 

31763 

81801 

5724 

517 

1624 

1903 

33287 

265216 

14093 

1836 

4268 

1896 

16306 

100911 

18539 

160 

1430 

1904 

29144 

312423 

3053 

2897 

4564 

1897 

21058 

188416 

8146 

654 

2417 

1905 

43397 

293491 

7201 

1617 

4804 

1898 

20831 

253541 

11844 

435 

3336 

1906 

46789 

301649 

11288 

2155 

4970 

1899 

25563 

204745 

10111 

234 

3045 

1907 

95666 

436119 

7464 

1686 

8211 

1900 

23903 

291501 

18358 

594 

4250 

1908 

109414 

741341 

12066 

2734:11818 

Total 

646937 

4143581 

144265 

21410'66215 

GEO.  M.  HUNTER,  General  Manager 
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^ kxt  You  Interested  in  Oklahoma?^ 

^  Do  you  want  to  get  in  closer  touch  w  ith  this 
wonderful  new  State,  its  development,  its  oppor- 
tunities, its  Indian  lore  and  history? 
C|  Do  you  know  there  is  not  another  place  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  offers  to  the  young  man 
such  opportunities  for  business,  investment,  pro- 
fessional work  and  educational  advantages — ad- 
vantages born  of  the  soil,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  people,  and  the  new  ideals  of  civilization 
which  are  being  crystallized  from  the  association 
of  the  brightest  minds  of  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union? 

^  The  chick  that  remains  in  the  nest  seldom 
feathers  out;  but  the  one  who  gets  out  in  new- 
fields  and  scratches  for  himself  may  win  fame, 
acquire  wealth  and  become  a  man  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  American. 

^  Oklahoma  offers  the  opportunity.  Have  you 
the  brains  and  ambition  to  make  that  kind  of  a 
man? 

^  You  can  get  reliable  information  of  the  high- 
est possible  value  concerning  this  new  Com- 
monwealth once  a  month — and  right  up  to  now 
— by  subscribing  for 

STURM'S  OKLAHOMA  MAGAZINE 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA 

Agents  wanted  in  every  city  in  America.     Big  money  made.      Single  copies,  15  cents.     One  year,  one  dollar. 
\^^^  No  "Sample  Copies."    Ask  your  newsdealer  to  get  you  a  copy. 
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For  Dressy  Gostumes  the  choice  of 
Fastidious  Women  because: 

Season  after  season,  by  constant  use,  they  ha^be  prolped  for  them- 
.J    selves  that  Suesine  does'^Vear  better,  and  holds  its  beauty  better. 

The  name  on  the  seChcdge  is  the  mark  of  Suesine  reliabtlity. 
'  wi  To  show  you  what  Suesine  Silk  is  like  and  the  wonderfully  brilliant  and  delicate  col- 
ors suitable  for  negligee,  house,  street,  carriage,  calling  and  evening  gowns  of  every 
description,  n 

Wa  will  sand  you,  absolutely  free,  thirty*one  samples  of  Suesine  Silk  — more  than 
285  square  inches  altoaather^equal,Jn_^an,  to  seven^pages  of  this^m agazine. ^ 

We  ask  only,  that,  when  writink'  for  these  free  samples,  you  will  mention  the  name 
of  your  regular  dry  goods  dealer,  and  say  whether  he  sells  Suesine  Silk  or  not.  Please 
be  sure  to  give  that  information  in  writing  to  us. 

Send  at  once  for  these  samples  of  Suesine  Silk  in  thirty-one 
cheerful,  brilliant,  dainty  and  delicate  shades  and  in  the  new 
colors  of: 


Mulberry 
Sapphire 


Wistaria 
Peacock 


Taupe 
Lobster 


Catawba 
Emerald 


If  your  dealer  hasn't  Suesine  Silk— with  the  name  on  the  selvedge— don't  be  talked 
into  buying  a  substitute,  or  you  will  be  sorry.  Suesine  Silk  has  tempted  scores  of  stores 
to  offer  cheap  flimsy'stuffs  masquerading  and  trading  on  the  reputation  of  Suesine;  these 
imitations  are  adulterated  with  tin,  glue  and  iron  dust,  which  make  them  quickly  fall 
into  pieces— don't  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  into  buying  them,  for  you  will  surely  regret  it 
if  you  do.    Insist  upon  the  genuine  Suesine  with  the  name 

S  U  E  S  I  N.E  SILK 

stamped  along  the  edge  of  every  yard.  The  fact  that  we  stamp  the  name  on  every  yard 
of  Suesine  Silk  proves  we  are  certain  Suesine  will  please  you. 

If  your  dealer  has  not  Suesine  Silk,  do  not  accept  the  cheap  and  disappointing  sub- 
stitutes that  maybe  offered  to  you  Write  to  us  (mentioning  your  dealer's  name  and 
address)  and  we  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  examine  and  buy  Suesine  Silk — as  easy  as 
if  you  stood  at  the  counter.  We  do  not  sell  Suesine  Silk  except  to  dealers  -  but  if  we 
cannot  send  you  the  name  and  addre-  s  of  a  dealer  in  your  city  who  has  Suesine  Silk,  you 
may  send  us  the  money — 47}  jc  a  yard — and  we  will  see  that  your  order  is  filled  by  a  re- 
liable house.  Suesine  Silk  will  thus  cost  you  no  more  than  if  you  bought  at  a  store  in 
your  own  city.    Write  Dept.  K  for  the  samples  today,  NOW.   , 

Dept.  K,  8  to  14  W.  3rd  St. 


Bedford  Mills 


New  York  City 


Always,  when  meriting,  he  sure  to  mention  the  name  and  address  of  your  Dealer,  and 
say  u'hether  or  not  he  sells  Suesine. 
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PAPER  BOXES 

=  OF=^= 

PERFECTION 

Our  SPECIALTY  is  makins:  Paper  Boxes.  We  manufacture  every  conceivable  kind  for 
Wholesale  and  Retail  use.  Our  "WOODEN-FRAME"  Paper  Boxes  are  superior  to  any  on  the 
market — for  durability  and  price.    Write  us  for  Special  Price  List  of  Paper  Boxes. 

 -o  

E.  Newell  Owens  Paper  Box  Factory 

327  South  Market  Street  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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The  Sign  of  Quality 


...WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  SATISFACTION.  . 
Every  g-arment  bearing-  the  label  of  * 'Green- 
field Bros.'"  possesses  an  indefinable  quality 
known  only  to  our  clothes. 

GREENFIELDS  HANDTAILORED 
SUITS  and  OVERCOATS 

Represent  perfection  in  modern  hand-tailor- 
ing.   Right  in  style,  fit,  quality  and  price. 

$15.00  to  $45.00 


GREENFIELD  BROTHERS 

"EXPONENTS  OF  BETTER  CLOTHES" 

Wichita       =       =       =       =  Kansas 


SWBOSINE^SI£»BiSe(i 


Open  all  the  year.  565  Students.  Graduates  ^ 
e2U7i$500  to  $ 1 .000  first  y ecu-.  Positions  sure. 

by  maii'yy, — -,  ^— « — One  of  America's  fore- 
most  schools.  Write  for  free  book  on  Short-  y> 
band.  Penmanship  or  Bookkeeping.  ^^""T.'i^ 


The  National  Bank  ?  America 

...SALINA,  KANSAS... 
Capital  $100,000 


^  One  of  the  substantial  and  progressiye  banks  of 
Central  Kansas. 

^  We  invite  correspondence  in  the  matter  of  finan- 
cial business  in  onr  locality. 


ACORN  BRAND  SEEDS.... 


Contain  the  essential  quality  necessary  to  produce  proftable  crops. 
Our  illustrated  64  page  Seed  Book  for  I'  09  describes  the 
varieties.    It  will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
 Flower  Seeds  in  bulk  quantities  

ORNAMENTAL  SEEDS  AND  BULBS  ETC.  FOR  LAWNS 
ALFALFA  SEED  FOR  THE  FARMER 


Ross  Brothers  Seed  House 

341  E.  Douglas  Ave.,  Wichita  Kansas 


QUALITY  DID 


BROTHERS 

SEED 
HOUSE, 

WICHITA 
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Seventeen  Cents  a  Day 

Buys  an  Oliver  Typewriter! 

This  amazing  offer— the  New  Model  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5  at  i7  rents  a  day- 
is  open  to  e  very  bod  3%  everywhere. 

It's  our  new  and  immensely  popular  plan  of  selling  Oliver  Typewriters  cn  little 
easy  payments.  The  abandonment  of  longhand  in  favor  of  clean,  legible,  beautiful 
typewriting  is  the  next  great  step  in  human  progress. 

Already— in  all  lines  of  business  and  in  all  pro- 
fessions—the use  of  pen-and-ink  is  largely  restric- 
ted to  the  writin-i:  of  sign-aturen. 

Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  watchful 
of  the  trend  of  public  sentiment,  a;  e  training  a  vast 
army  of  young  people  in  the  use  of  Oliver  Type- 
writers. 

The  prompt  and  generous  response  of  the  Oli- 
ver Typewriter  Company  to  the  world-wide  demand 
for  universal  typeivriting,  givt  s  tremendous  impe- 
tus to  the  movement. 

The  Oliver,  with  the  largest  sale  of  any  type- 
writer in  existence,  was  the  logical  machine  to  take 
the  initiative  in  bringing  about  the  universal  use  of 
typewriters.    It  alirays  leads  ! 

Save  Your  Pennies  and  Own  an  Oliver 

This  lit -Cents- a- Day''''  selling  plan  makes  the  OHver  as  easy  to  ovm  as  to  rent. 
It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of  every  honie—eYQYy  individual.  A  man's 
**cigar  money"— a  woman's  *'pin  money" — will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to  own  Olivers.  By  utilizing  spare 
moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for  more  important  positions. 

School  boys  and  school  girls  can  buy  Olivers  by  saving  their  pennies. 

You  can  buv  an  Oliver  on  this  plan  at  the  regular  catalog  price— $100.  A  small 
first  payment  brings  the  machine.    Then  you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  you  to  earn  money  to  fnish 
paying  for  the  machine. 


Mechanical  Advantages 

The  Oliver  is  the  most  highly  perfected  type- 
writer on  the  market— hence  its  100  per  cent 
efficiency. 

Among  its  scores  of  conveniences  are  : 

—the  Balance  Shift 

— the  Ruling  Device 

— the  Double  Release 

— the  Locomotive  Base 

— the  Automatic  Spacer 

— the  Automatic  Tabulator 

— the  Disappearing  Indicator 

—the  Adjustable  Paper  Fingers 

—  the  Scientific  Condensed  Keyboard 


Service  Possibilities 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns  out  more  work 
—of  better  quality  and  greater  variety— than  any 
other  writing  machine.  Simplicity,  strength,  ease 
of  operation  and  visibility  are  the  corner  stones 
of  its  towering  supremacy  in 

—Correspondence 

—Card  Index  Work 

— Tabulated  Reports 

— Follow-up  Systems 

— Manifolding  Service 

— Addressing  Envelopes 

— Working  on  Ruled  Forms 

—  Cutting  Mimeograph  Stencils 


Can  you  spend  17  Cents  a  Day  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  purchase  of  this  wonderful  machine? 

Write  for  Special  Easy  Payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest  Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,     No.  102  West  Ninth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 
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L.  S.  NAFTZGER.  President  V.  H.  BRANCH.  Caihier 

The  Fourth  National  Bank 

 Wichita,  Kansas  

UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 

Capital    .......$  200.000.00 

Surplus    130.000.00 

Deposits  .......  2.700.000.00 

Total  Resources   3,200,000.00 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVED 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 

Legal  Reserve  Agent  for  National  and  State  Banks 


MEXICAN  TALCUM  POWDER 

^  Absolutely  Pure,  made  from  the  finest  imported  Talc, 
delicately  perfumed.    In  glass  or  tin,  price  25  cents. 

MEXICAN  ROSE  CREAM 

^  As  perfect  as  science  and  pure  goods  can  make  it.  If 
you  try  this  Cream,  you  will  use  no  other.  Price  25  and 
50  cents  per  jar.        .        .        .        .  . 

SWEET  HEARTS  FOREVER 

^  Our  own  patent,  made  no  other  place  in  the  world.  Ab- 
solutely new,  elegantly  perfumed  heart  to  place  in  the 
^  dresser  drawer,  trunk  or  satchel  to  perfume  the  clothes. 
Rose,  Violet  and  Sweet  Pea  odors.    Price  1 5  cents. 

^  Ask  your  dealer  for  these  goods,  or  write  the 

MEXICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

 WICHITA.  KANSAS  

When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 
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STILL  IN  THE  LEAD! 


The 
South- 
west 


Limited 


The  Southwest  Limited  took  lirst  place 
between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  in 
its  lirst  5'ear  and,  after  live  years, 
still  holds  it.   Leaves  Union  Sta- 
tion, Kansas  City,  5:55  p.  m. 
and  Grand  Ave.  6:07  p.  m. 
daily.   Arrives  Union 
Station,  Chicago, 
8:20  a.  m. 


Longer,  Higher  and 
Wider  Berths 


Tickets,  907  Main  St, 
Kansas  City.... 


G.  L.  COBB 
Southwestern  Passt^nger  Agent 


Chicago 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway 


m 
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ANNUAI.  CAPACITY  $1,5()(),00().()() 


ABEL  &  BACH  GO. 

 MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  


^  Largest  Trunk,  Suit  Case  and  Bag  Manufacturers  in 
!  the  World,  q  Will  have  their  New  1909  Catalogue  ready 
I  for  distribution  January  15, 1909.   ^  A  postal  will  bring 

it.  ^  The  only  firm  in  the  United  States  making  a  com- 
j  plete  line  of  Traveling  Equipment  from  the  cheapest 
!  to  the  best.      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -      -  - 


ABEL  &  BACH  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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FULL  OF  NEWS 


TEN  PAGES 


TEi  mmi^  UEEKLV  mil 

Has  a  larger  circulation  than  all  other  Wichita  rural  pub- 
lications combined.    The  Popular  Advertising  Medium. 

COVERS  THE    ENTIRE  SOUTHWEST! 

If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Eagle 
you've  missed  a  great  deal.    Ask  your  neighbors  about  it. 

Subscription  Price  25  Cents  a  Year 

...THE  171GS31TA  WEEKLY  EAGLE... 


WICHITA 


KANSAS 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  $25 
A  WEEK? 

If  you  aren't-and  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  than  3  our  present  position  affords-call 
on  us  or  write  us  at  once— today-RIGHT  NOW 

§  We  have  desirable  positions  open  for  men  that 
can  *^DO  THINGS!"  We  have  something  that 
everyone  will  buj .   Here  it  is: 

q  JAP-A-JAP  is  the  most  popular  of  all  prepara- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  is  a  scientific  JAPANESE 
SALVE  put  up  in  collapsable  sanitary  tubes.  It 
supersedes  the  jar. 

Ideal  for  use  after  sDapina,  for  coia  $ore$/cbappe4  bands,  etc    sample  fells. 

THE  JAP-A-JAP  SALES  GO. 

WICHITA   KANSAS 
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The 

Wichita  College  of  Music 


(INCORPORATED) 


^  This  is  ihe  largest  and  best  equipped  College  of 
Music  in  Kansas  —  beautiful  building,  concert  hall, 
sound  proof  studios,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
We  employ  only  artists  and  experienced  teachers. 

NO  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS  ARE  EMPLOYED 

We  believe  in  giving  the  student  the  Best.  All  depart- 
ments are  complete:  Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Violincello,  Pipe 
Organ,  Band  Instruments,  Dramatic  Art,  Languages,  School 
of  Opera,  Harmony,  History,  Theory,  Composition,  Etc. 


Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Send  today  for  our  60  page  illustrated  catalog,  FREE 

Address  THEODORE  LINDBERG,  President 


219  N.  LAWRENCE  AVE. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


...IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


■  ■  ■ 


TO  FIGURE  WITH  US  IF  YOU'RE  IN  NEED  OF  ANY  KIND 

OF  JOB  PRINTING 

Our  work  is  already  in  demand  by  large  firms  in  a  half  dozen  states.    Our  ex- 
penses are  lighter  than  those  of  the  large  city  shops  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  do  fine  printing  for  less  money. 


SOME  PRINTING  THAT  WE  DO 

Stock  Sale  Catalogs,  Nursery  Catalogs,  Fine  Book  Work,  Bank  Checks  and  Drafts, 
Fancy  Stationery  in  one  to  three  color  process,  and  all  kinds 
of  Poster  and  Bill  Work  in  large  quantities. 


Our  half  tone  work  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  done,  our  style  In  general 
printing  is  riQht-up^to  the  minute  in  style  and  design       ,      .      ^      ,  , 


....Write  us  for  prices;  if  we  can^t  save  you  money  we  don't  want  the  job.... 

wiNFiELD  THE  FREE  PRESS  PRINTING  CO.  Kansas 
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Circular  Letters 

That  Are  Really  TYPEWRITTEN 

...Samples  and  Prices  Sent  Upon  Request... 


Our  ProccM  is  Productive  of  .More  Than  Three 
Time*  the  Results  of  Ordinary  Circular  Letler* — 
They  Don't  Go  to  the  Waste  Basket!! 


THE  BA.R]>^ES  REPORTINO  eOMPAJ«^Y 


VVK   MULTIQRAJPH  IT' 


512  BARNES  BUII^DUSO 


WICHITA,  KA^^-SAS 


The  Hutchinson  Lumber  and 
Planing  Mill  Company 


JAMES  ST.  JOHN     A.  W.  McCANDLESS     M.  H.  WAGNER 

President  Sec'y  and  Treas.  Vice  Pres't 


Offices  and  Yards,  1  to  10  Sherman  West 
Mill,  Avenue  A,  West 


HUTCHINSON 


KANSAS^ 


A.  J.  ADAMS 

,.,/U2  Barnes  Building, 
WIGHiTTl 


(BUSINEESl 


"Will  Gr.  PuICE,  I^hkhidknt 

WE  SATISFY  OR  REFUND  TUITION 


4 


E.  L.  MEYER 
President 


UNITED  STATES  DEPOSITORY 

L.  A.  BIGGER 
Vice  Pres't 

ESTABLISHED  1876 


A.  W.  EAGAN 
Cashier 


fmt  national  Bank 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS 

=  $250,000.00  ^ 

Butcbln$on.  Kansas 


STlLESMEiV  WTiNTED! 

We  require  the  services  of  six  energetic  salesmen  for  new  territory 
just  being  opened.  Our  lines  sell  themselves  because  there  are  none- 
other  "just  as  good. "  Write  us  today.  RIGHT  NOW  for  terms.  Live 
wires— men  who  can  do  things  make  from  S25.00  to  S50.00  per  week. 
You  can,  too.  Address 

JTIP'TI'JTIP  STILES  CO 

Wichita.  Kansas 
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starting  a  Band? 


If  SO,  don't  buy  an  instrument  until 
you  get  our  prices. 

Sole  Agents  for  Holton's  celebrated 
Band  and  Orchestra  instruments. 

Write  for  our  bargain  list  of  second 
hand  instruments,  also  price  list  of 
reeds  and  strings.  Largest  stock  in 
the  Southwest  at  money-saving  prices. 

Tlddress 

MARSH  &  NEEDLES 

"Everything  in  Music** 
132  IV.  Main       Wichita,  Kansas 


FIT  FOR  7\  KING 


It  does  not  matter  what  you  wish  in 
the  line  of  a  Trunk  or  Case,  we  either 
have  it  in  stock  or  can  make  it  for 
you.  We  not  only  save  you  money  that 
comes  from  paying  freight,  but  offer  a 
better  grade  product  for  less  money 
than  what  others  ask  for  an  inferior 
one.  We  give  you  the  benefit  of  this 
saving  in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The 
more  particular  you  are,  the  better  you 
will  like  our  goods.    Write  for  prices. 

Wichita  Trunk  Factory 

WieHITTl,  K71NS71S 


Ttie  Lord  Has  Goub  Oiil  of  to  Heal  Estate  Business 


The  population  of  the  world  doubles  every  twenty-seven  years.  There  is  a  new  baby 
born  in  the  United  States  every  minute,  but  no  more  land  is  being  made  for  him.  All 
the  land  there  ever  will  be  was  created  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  now  the  Lord  has 
gone  out  of  the  real  estate  business. 

The  babies  keep  coming,  the  imigrants  are  pouring  into  the  United  States  by  the 
thousands,  but  the  Lord  is  making  no  more  land.  Evey  day,  every  hour,  the  demand  for 
land  and  the  products  of  land  increases,  but  there  is  no  more  land. 

Land  is  something  real,  tangible,  susbtantial.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  wealth — 
a  fundamental  necessity.  Everybody  has  to  live  somewhere,  and  everybody — whether 
owner  or  renter — must  pay  something,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  privilege 
of  using  a  part  of  the  earth  to  live  on. 

THE  REAL  ESTATE  MAGAZINE  therefor,  is  the  successful  realization  of  an  idea, 
which  has  proved  a  wise  and  indispensible  publication  to  the  Homeseeker,  Investor, 
and  Real  Estate  Dealer. 

Issued  monthly.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year  in  advance.  Send  us  twenty-five 
cents  for  three  months  trial  subscription.   No  free  copies. 

^^^^  THE  REAL  ESTATE  MAGAZINE  ^^^^ 
Snite  No.  319,  Braley  Blflg.  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 
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A  comi)lete  line  of  Garden  and  I'ield  Seeds 
"Hen    Feather  Incul>ators" 
Poultry  and  Stock  Foods 
Write  for  Prices 

119  w.  oouGT^As  AVE.        wici-iiTA,  K:A:NrsAS 


I  PHOTOGRAPH  ..KODAK.. 
Anything  Anywhere  FINISHING 

==T.c?—    L.  Q.  WHITTIER  '^'^^ 


Commercial  Photographer 

"PHOTOS    OF  QUALITY" 


»Hnwnc  jBell  459  Opposite  Post  Office 

PHONES     ,„j_„48  WICHITA 


''In  Ye  Olden  Dayes  ' 


PRINTING  was  a  long  and  tedious  process-— 
someJi>hat  in  keeping  l^ith  the  times  .  


NOWADAYS  the  Class  of  Printing  sent  oat  by  a 
firm  represents  its  advancement  in  the  Art  of  Typo- 
graphy. You'll  find  us  ahead  of  the  times  in 
Quality  —  prices  consistent  ,  ,  


THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 

'*€Makers  of  SModern  Printing", 

WICHITA       :       :       :       U.  S.  A. 
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Natural 
Freshness 


Pleasing 
Crispness 


The  Maximum  of  Quality 
The  Minimum  of  Price 


Western  iiiSGUiT 
Company 

WICHITA      -:-  KANSAS 


5  cts.  a 

Package 


at  All 
Groce 
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Ask  Sherwood  ^^^J^^ 
— He  Knows! 


q  No  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  have  a  "balky"  Gasoline  Engine  1  can  fix  it  for  you  and 
without  loss  of  time. 

^  I  want  every  owner  of  a  Gasoline  Engine  that  is  not  in  first  class  condition  to  WRITE  ME 
TODAY. 

q  There  is  not  a  Gasoline  Engine  made  which  if  out  of  repair  cannot  be  put  in  running  order  by 
me.  If  you  are  in  the  Milling  or  Elevator  business  or  in  any  line'having  a  Gasoline  Engine,  it 
is  to  YOUR  interest  to  write^to  me.  What's  the  use  of  putting  up  with  an  unsatisfactory  engine, 
losing  time  and  money  when  for  a  trifling  cost  it  will  "pick  up"  and  do  the  work  right.  We 
REBUILD  'em. 

Small  Gasoline  Engines  or  Second  Hand  Engines  taken  in  exchange  for  larger  sizes.    A  com- 
plete line  of  supplies  and  repairs  for  all  makes.  Write  us  today — we'll  be  on  hand  by  first  train. 

 TELL  YOUR  TROUBLES  TO  

CARL  SHERWOOD 

''The  Gasoline  Engine  Man'' 
213  NORTH  MAIN  ST.  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co 


of  Newark,  New  Jersey 


ESTABUSHED  1845 


:FREX)ERICK:FREUNGHUYSEN.  Pre 


THE  LEADING  ANNUAL  DIVIDEND  COMPANY 

PAID    POUIGY-HOLDBRS   260   MILLIONS    Or  DOLLARS 

SECURITY.  MUTUALITY  LOW  COST.  HIGH  GUARANTEE 

Into  the  character  and  quality  of  its  Service  the  Mutual  Benefit  invites  the  most  critical  examination.     It  welcomes 
the  most  careful  and  exhaustive  comparison,  both  of  record  and  policy  contratft.    It  is  pre-eminently  the 
company  for  those  agents  who  demand  the  best  for  their  clients.    There's  nothing  like  its 
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GLORIOUS  WESTERN 
KANSAS 

As  soon  as  you  read  this  ad  we  want  you  to  write 
us  regarding:  our  splendid  farm  and  ranch  lands  in 
Hodg-son  county.  The  finest  of  Western  Kansas  lands 
located  along  Bear  creek— lands  that  wi  l  make  you 
independent  in  a  short  tiTie.  "Everything-  in  Real 
Estate,"  Farms,  Ranches,  Ai  re  Tracts  and  Desirable 
City  Property  at  prices  surprisingly  low. 

Established  in  1876 

Israel  Bros. 

125  N.  Market  St.-Phone  990— WICHITA,  KANS 


As  the  finishing  morsel  for 
Dinner  or 
Luncheon 
Serve 


A  dainty  stick  of  alluring  pastry  and 
bonbon — a  pencil-sliaped  crust  of  crisp  sweetness 
filled  with  delic"ious  cream — at  your  grocer's  in 
25c  tins. 

Clover  Leaf  in  15c  tins — 
Pbilopena  in  25c  tins— 
Perfetto  in  10c  and  25c  tins 
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DEPARTMENTS:  Liberal  Arts,  Academy,  School  of  Music,  Fine  Arts. 

The  new  Carnegie  Library  and  Gymnasium  are  just  ready  for  use. 


^,Fairmount's  dormitories  offer  splendid  homes  for  youn^  men  and  women.  The  influences  of  the 
school  are  in  every  way  wholesome  and  its  work  of  the  highest  grade.  The  semester  opened 
January  26th.    For  further  information  address  IIKNRY  E.  TIIAYER,  President. 
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Clipped  Compliments 


We  see  success  ahead  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine.— Pleasanton  Enterprise. 

Beg  pardon,  but — why — er — yo'  know,  we 
didn't  know  T.  B.  ]\Iurdock  was  a  writer  of 
such  interesting  little  war  stories  with  a  ro- 
mantic vein.  But,  in  deed,  just  look  in  the 
Kansas  Magazine. — Burns  Citizen. 

This  splendid,  though  young  Kansas 
product,  is  a  bright  and  attractive  magazine 
of  more  than  one  hundred  pages  of  excellent 
articles  written  and  illustrated  by  Kansas 
authors  and  artists,  it  also  contains  a  few 
short  and  very  interesting  stories. — Galena 
Republican. 

The  March  number  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine looks  more  like  the  genuine  article,  and 
its  contents  make  up  a  list  of  Kansas  con- 
tributions that  is  surprising  in  variety,  in 
prose  and  verse,  while  the  advertising  pages, 
forty-five  of  them,  give  it  a  prosperous  look. 
It  has  the  best  wishes  of  the  Capital. — To- 
peka  Capital 

The  March  number  of  the  Kansas  ]\Iaga- 
zine  which  has  just  been  received  in  Hutch- 
inson is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  number 
of  this  new  publication.  The  cover  is  ex- 
ecuted in  colors  and  was  drawn  by  Artist  C. 
A.  Seward.  It  shows  a  farmer  seated  in  his 
corn  crib  shelling  seed  corn.  The  magazine 
contains  seventy-two  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter and  forty-eight  pages  of  advertisements, 
—Hutchinson  Gazette. 

The  second  number  of  the  Kansas  Maga- 
zine doesn't  seem  to  have  suffered  very 
much  from  the  heavy  body  blows  delivered 
by  the  little  2x4  editors  over  the  state,  who 
in  attempting  to  say  something  that  would 
go  down  in  history  as  a  shock  equal  to  an 
earthquake  in  reality  caused  about  as 
much  racket  as  does  the  sun  when  it  goes 
down.  We  have  been  reading  some  of  these 
same  exchanges  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
and  in  all  that  time  there  has  not  been  as 
much  improvement  as  there  has  been  in  a 
second  issue  of  the  magazine.  As  far  as  we 
can  see  The  Kansas  Magazine  is  all  right 
and  will  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  un- 
less a  few  of  the  knockers  try  to  kill  it  be- 
fore it  is  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes. — 
Nickerson  Argosy. 

Many  two-by-four  editors  have  been 
criticising  everything  in  the  new  Kansas 
Magazine,  from  the  cover  to  the  smallest  ad 
in  the  classified  list.    We  have  never  seen 


a  copy  of  the  magazine  and  should  not  ex- 
pect to  find  it  perfect  in  any  case.  The 
beginnings  of  any  i)ubli(ation  are  apt  to 
present  more  or  less  angular  features.  It 
must  have  time  to  feed,  fill  up  and  rid  itself 
of  the  wobbly  calf  suggestion.  Many  of  the 
critics  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  print  papers 
that  look  like  the  summer  parade  ground  of 
an  army  of  industrious  flies,  and  display 
about  as  much  literary  character  as  a  soap 
box  label.  These  chaps  ought  to  try  the 
magazine  stunt  for  themselves  once,  just  to 
see  how  easy  it  is. — Paola  Republican. 

The  heavy  work  of  printing  and  pushing 
the  new  Kansas  magazine  will  devolve  upon 
Tom  Blodgett,  a  man  of  thirty-one  years  of 
age  whose  practical  accomplishments  leave 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  become 
a  part  of  the  important  history  of  the  state. 
Tom  Blodgett  is  a  dreamer  with  slashing 
fist.  Whenever  you  find  that  combination 
you  find  a  ruler.  The  others  concerned  in 
the  success  of  the  magazine  will  take  turn 
about  helping,  so  that  it  will  not  bear  heavily 
on  any  one  of  them.  Tom  Blodgett  cleaned 
up  Wichita.  His  services  in  a  Wichita  dry 
goods  establishment  command  one  of  the 
largest  salaries  in  Kansas.  He  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  he  is  a  splendid  player 
at  any  game  he  touches,  and  the  men  in 
Kansas  who  want  to  see  progress  in  the 
state  are  with  him. — Sabetha  Herald. 

The  successful  establishment  of  a  state 
magazine  is  an  undertaking  which  involves 
tremendous  difficulties.  When  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Kansas  ^Magazine  was  announc- 
ed a  few  months  ago  the  venture  was  look- 
ed upon  as  a  waste  of  energy  in  misdirected 
zeal.  The  third  number  of  the  magazine, 
however,  shows  such  marked  progress  and 
improvement  in  the  publication  as  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  really  in  the  magazine  class. 
The  issue  for  March  is  attractive  as  well  as 
interesting.  The  disappointment  over  some 
serious  defects  in  the  first  two  numbers  was 
occasioned  by  the  belief  that  the  first  num- 
ber of  any  Kansas  publication  was  entitled 
to  rival  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
magazines  published.  The  encouraging 
feature  of  the  March  number  is  that  the 
Kansas  Magazine  has  the  appearance  of 
having  made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  maga- 
zine world.  It  is  evident  that,  as  the  early 
country  newspapers  in  that  state  frequent- 
ly found  it  necessary  to  proclaim  for  them- 
selves, the  Kansas  Magazine  has  "come  to 
stay." — Kansas  City  Times. 
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Peerless  Princess 
FLOUR 


Meets  Every  Requirement  for  Perfect 
Baking.    Bread,  Cake,  Biscuits  and 
Pastry  from  our  Flour  have  no 
superiors.  Try  a  Sack. 
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The  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  is,  to  some  extent,  a  CLASS  PUBLICATION. 
To  the  Advertiser  this  statement  may  appear  out  of  place,  vet  the  readers  of 
the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  form  the  class  which  differs  from  that  of  many 
other  publications. 

The  KANSAS  :MAGAZINE  being  the  composite  representative  of  the  most 
l>rosperous  commonwealth  in  America  enters  into  the  homes  of  those  Avho  have 
the  inclination  to  buy  an  advertised  article.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
valuable  destination  of  every  copy  of  an  edition  which  goes  into  the  hands  of 
over  seventy-five  thousand  readers. 

''The  Man  With  Something  to  Sell"  finds  a  most  fertile  field  in  ICINSAS 
lor  his  product  if  it  has  merit.  Ours  is  strictly  a  QUALITY  Circulation  and  is 
logically  the  medium  through  which  KANSAS  business  is  to  be  procured  in 
satisfying  quantities. 

We  have  one  field— KANSAS  and  the  SOUTH^^ST,  and  we  cover  it  as  - 
does  no  other  monthly  magazine.   Ours  is  a  publication  that  works  thoroughly, 
effectively  and  consistently  for  the  advertiser. 

This  April  Number  represents  only  the  fourth  issue  of  the  KANSAS 
MAGAZINE  and  a  comparison  with  the  initial  number  serves  admirably  to 
show  how  great  is  the  reward  of  a  magazine  that  has  a  "Class  Circulation," 
namely — the  Prosperity  Class! 
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Waking  Up  To  The  Fact 

ADVERTISING 

IN  THE 

KANSAS  MAGAZINE 

Here  is  a  kind  of  publicity  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  results  because  the  right  field 
is  reached  by  the  medium.  Read  the 
following:  

"THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO. 
Wichita,  Kansas 
GENTLEMEN:  —Kindly  increase  our  quarter  page 
space  to  a  half  page  in  your  April  issue.  We  consider 
the  Kansas  Magazine  THE  BEST  publication  we 
have  ever  used  and  every  mail  brings  us  replies  from 
our  last  advertisement.    Yours  very  truly, 

MARSH-NEEDLES  MUSICICO. 
Wichita,  Kansas'' 

"THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO. 
Wichita,  Kansas 
GENTLEMEN:  —We  have  been  carrying  a  half- 
page  advertisement  in  the  past  three  issues  of  the  Kan- 
sas Magazine.  The  first  mail  order  we  received 
showed  a  profit  that  more  than  paid  for  all  three  issues 
and  we  are  getting  orders  outside  of  our  legitimate 
territory  actually  running  up  into  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars.   The  Kansas  Magazine  is  certainly  a  TuUer. ' 

Yours  truly, 
FREE  PRESS  PRINTING  CO. 
Winfield,  Kansas 
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BETTER  THAN  EVER! 


THE  MA  y  NUMBER 

Of  the  Kansas  Magazine  will  surpass  all  former 
issues  in  literary  quality  and 
artistic  arrangement. 


Attractive  Fiction 

Clerin  Zumwalt 

There  is  not  a  more  prominent  literary  genius  in  tlie  West  tlian  Mr.  Zumwalt,  who  con- 
tributes to  the  May  number  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  His  excellent  story.  "In  the  Palace 
of  the  Living  Dead,*'  is  elaborately  illustrated  by  David  L.  Stewart,  designer  of  our  April 
cover.  Several  other  equally  interesting  stories  are  promised  to  readers  of  the  May  number. 

Kansas  Men  in  the  East 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Dinsmore 

This  splendid  series  will  be  continued  in  the  excellent  style  displayed  by  Dr.  Dinsmore,  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Kansas  Society  of  New  York  City.  In  the  May  number  he  will  tell  about 
the  ex-Kansans  who  are  successful  business  men  in  New  York  City  and  throughout  the  East, 
Those  who  read  his  interesting  article  in  this  issue  will  undoubtedly  want  to  read  all  subse- 
quent articles  by  him. 

A  Royal  Buffalo  Hunt 

Hon.  "Chalk"  Beeson 

In  his  own  inimitalDle  style  Mr.  Beeson  will  describe  the  Royal  Buffalo  Hunt  upon  the 
Western  plains  in  1872  for  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia.  In  this  famous  hunting  ex- 
pedition were  Generals  Phil  Sheridan,  and  Custer  and  Col,  Wm.  F.  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill).  After 
scouring  the  plains  from  North  Platte,  Nebraska,  to  Denver,  Colorado,  vainly  searching  for 
buffalo,  the  party  came  upon  "Chalk"  Beeson  who  immediately  informed  them  where  the  big 
game  could  be  found  in  abundance.  The  mention  of  little  personal  experiences  incident  to  the 
exciting  chase  makes  the  narrative  one  of  intense  interest  from  first  to  last. 

Kansas,  a  Factor  in  the  Slavery  Question 

Prof.  Chas.  H.  Hill 

This  subject  is  most  ably  treated  by  Prof.  Hill  of  the  Emporia  State  Normal.  As  an 
article  of  historic  value  it  will  be  especially  valuable  and  no  doubt  frequent  reference  will  be 
made  to  it  from  time  to  time. 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 
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Scientific  Soil  Culture  as  Applied 
to  Western  Kansas 

George  J.  Downer 

This  article  will  be  of  grreat  interest  to  Kansas  land  owners.  Mr.  Downer's  treatise  on 
this  important  subject  is  both  original  and  scientific.  If  carefully  considered  it  will  doubtless 
be  of  great  value  to  our  state. 

''Do  College  Athletes  Make  Good?'' 

William  H.  Stauffer 

Mr.  Stauffer's  discussion  of  this  decidedly  unique  and  up-to-date  subject  will  be  read 
with  grreatest  interest.  Individual  examples  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stauffer  to  prove  his  con- 
clusions. College  Alumni  will  find  this  article  unusually  interesting. 

More  ''Eclogues'' 

Walt  Mason 

Mr.  Mason  will  be  at  his  best  in  our  May  number.  Another  page  of  "Short  Grass  Eclogues" 
will  lighten  the  hearts  and  aid  the  digestion  of  every  reader  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


Many  Other  Valuable  Contributions 

Of  Fiction  and  Verse  will  aid  in  making  the  May  number  one  of  exceptional  literary  value  from 
cover  to  cover. 
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BY  C.  A.  SE.WARD 


OUR  cover  desi<j:n  for  this  nioiitli 
displays  such  fine  drawinjr,  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  color  harmony 
and  decorative  beauty,  and,  as  a  whole 
is  so  Avell  done  that  it  could  appro- 
priately be  hun«:  as  a ''Portrait  of  a  Typ- 
ical Kansas  Girl  on  Easter  ^Mornino-. " 

We  feel  that  onr  readers  will  ])e  in- 
terested in  a  few  worrls  regarding  the 
designer,  r>Ir.  Da- 
vid L.  Stewart. 

Mr.  St^^^^'art  is  .1^ 
thorough  Kansan 
in  ambition.  lie 
was  educated  in 
Kansas  and  is  a 
typical  Kansas  art- 
ist. He  first  en- 
listed as  a  disciple 
of  art  in  1902. 
During  a  long, 
tiresome  vacation 
he  entered  an  art 
school  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and 
under  the  direction 
of  Albert  T.  Reid 
and  George  ]M. 
Stone  began  play- 
ing the  usual  role 
of  the  new  stu- 
dent in  doing 
work  in  charcoal 
from  cast.  This, 
he  did  merely 
as      a  pastime, 

solely  for  his  own  amusement,  not  real- 
izing, at  that  time,  that  his  art  could  be 
made  practical. 

After  pursuing  this  w^ork  for  some 
time  with  little  or  no  progress,  his  in- 
structor informed  his  parents  that  they 
might  as  well  take  David  from  school, 
as  he  did  not  think  that  the  boy  would 
ever  learn  drawing:. 


David  L.  Stewart 


\ 


Undaunt<'d  by  this  statenient  he  kept 
on  and  began  gradually  to  improve  un- 
til he  ac([uired  the  masterful  style  of 
which  our  cover  design  is  a  fair  speci- 
men. He  works  with  a  wealth  of  color, 
possesses  a  keen  eye  for  line,  mass  and 
composition,  and  somehow  gets  all  that 
is  artistic  in  his  -  theme.  His  figures 
are  real  people  with  air  all  around 
them.  His  back- 
grounds set  well 
into  the  rear  and 
do  not  advance 
to  meet  you,  a 
fault  among  the 
craft. 

'Mr.  Stewart 
has  attained  mar- 
velous success 
very  early  in  life, 
which  goes  to 
prove  that  age 
is  not  indispen- 
sable to  insure 
art.  He  has  pro- 
duced so  many 
beautiful  pieces 
that  we  are 
led  to  judge 
his  future  by 
them  and  to 
predict  great 
things  for  him. 

He  resides  in  To- 
peka  where  he 
is  employed  as 
artist  on  the  Capper  publications,  hav- 
ing complete  charge  of  art  work 
in  the  engraving  department  of  the 
company. 

^Ir.  Stewart  is  numbered  among  the 
artists  on  our  staff  and  many  of  his 
masterful  drawings  will  brighten  the 
pages  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  through- 
out the  year. 
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BY  THOMAS  H.  DINSMORE 


Editor's  Note. — Thomas  H.  Dinsmore,  the  writer  of  the  following  article,  came  to 
Kansas  in  ISIO  as  a  half  grown  lad  of  fifteen  years,  having  ridden  alone  on  horselack  \ 
from  Athens,  Missouri,  through  the  State  of  Iowa  and  the  northioestern  part  of  Missouri 
to  Iowa  Point,  where  he  crossed  the  river  on  a  flat  boat  and  soon  after  arrived  in  High- 
land, after  completing  a  journey  of  four  hundred  miles.    The  journey  occupied  ten  days 
and  the  long  trip  through  the  luilds  of  the  West  with  no  companions  save  his  pony  and 
a  favorite  dog  was  one  of  thrilling  interest  to  the  young  traveler.    Upon  arriving  in 
Highland  he  entered  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  Missionary  College  knoivn  as 
Highland  University,  with  which  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Dinsmore  was  con-  , 
nected  as  Professor  o^  Mathematics.    After  completing  the  regular  course  in  the  college,  j 
Mr.  Dinsmore  took  post  graduate  work  in  chemistry  in  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
was  then  called  to  the  Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  State  Normal  School 
of  Kansas,  which  position  he  filled  for  twelve  years.    He  then  devoted  several  years  ta 
the  delivery  of  popular  scientific  lectures  among  Eastern  colleges  and  other  institutions  ] 
of  learning.    He  is  now  engaged  in  financial  work  in  New  York  City,  hut  retains  a  deep  i 
personal  interest  in  the  West,  as  he  is  connected  with  the  Wester7i  States  Portland  Ce-  j 
ment  Company  of  Kansas  as  one  of  its  directors,  and  in  a  similar  way  with  other  indus-  | 
trial  enterprises.    At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Society  of  Neiv  York  he  was  elected  \ 
First  Vice  President    By  the  special  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  he  \ 
has  consented  to  write  three  articles  concerning  The  Work  of  Kansas  Men  in  the  East, 
the  first  of  which  appears  in  this  issue. 


WHEN  many  years  ao^o  Horace 
Greeley,  after  a  long  trip 
through  the  West,  during 
lA'Mch  he  made  a  careful  «?tiidy  of  its 
limitless  possibilities,  heralded  the  cry 
^*Go  West,  young  man,  and  grow  up 
with  the  country,"  his  advice  was  fol- 
lowed by  untold  thousands.  From 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  more 
particularly  the  rich  and  prosperous 
East,  young  men  full  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm rushed  to  the  West  that  they 
might  assist  in  developing  its  resources 
to  the  utmost.  They  succeeded  so 
well  that  towns  and  cities  sprang  up  as 
hy  magic,  and  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  entire  country  was 
changed  from  bleak  and  barren  plains 
covered  with  sage  brush  to  a  beautiful 
land  filled  with  prosperous  and  happy 
people.    So  attractive  was  the  West 


and  so  successful  as  a  rule  were  its 
people,  that  all  agreed  that  the  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  had  spoken 
with  prophetic  power  when  he  advised 
the  young  men  of  the  East  to  turn 
their  faces  toward  the  setting  sun  and 
assist  in  the  extension  of  the  nation's 
wealth,  power,  and  influence. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  constant 
trend  of  the  best  in  the  East  towards 
the  western  country  produced  a  mark- 
ed effect  upon  the  East.  The  loss  of 
its  young  men  left  the  farms  Avithout 
workers  and  the  attraction  of  its  cities 
combined  to  leave  the  country  places 
ii)  a  sorely  distressed  state.  The  young 
ladies  followed  their  brothers  both 
westward  and  to  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  in  the  course  of  time,  thou- 
sands of  farms  that  had  yielded  wealth 
and  comfort  to  old  time  families,  pass- 
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ed  into  other  liaiids  or  wci-c  ahaiidonod, 
while  the  cities  increased  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  por)ulation.  Then  were  in- 
sistent demands  from  our  Eastern  cit- 
ies for  earnest,  fearless,  and  deteiniin- 
ed  youn<!:  men  to  assist  in  carrying'  on 
the  great  establishments  of  their  fath- 
ers and  to  develop  countless  lines  of 
new  industries.  The  oldest  and  stronu- 
est  educational  institutions  enlarjj;ed 
their  facilities  in  order  to  give  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency  to  the  training 
necessary  to  prepare  men  for  success 
in  life's  severest  battles,  ljut  they  were 
unable  to  meet  the  increasing'  demands 
upon  them.  At  length  the  young  men 
Of  the  West  Avere  arrested  in  their  mad 
rush  for  all  that  is  new  and  attractive, 
and  a  few  heard  the  calls  from  the  far 
away  East  for  men  to  return  to  the 
homeland  and  assist  in  protecting  the 
old  time  family  interests  and  to  win 
fame  and  fortune  in  fierce  competition 
with  the  ablest  men  of  the  v\'orld. 

The  contrast  between  the  advent  of 
a  young  man  to  a  chosen  section  of  the 
West  and  another  in  the  East,  is  most 
striking.  The  freedom  of  the  West 
gives  a  feeling  of  independence,  pow- 
er, and  self  reliance.  He  is  received 
cordially  and  welcomed  as  a  man 
among  men,  whose  help  is  needed  and 
influence  will  be  appreciated.  In  the 
East,  however,  it  is  clifferent.  The  city 
of  New  York  has  a  population  of  four 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  people 
and  covers  an  area  of  more  than  three 
h.tindrecl  square  miles.  Its  streets  ex- 
tend more  than  twenty  miles  in  length, 
with  immense  buildings  from  end  to 
eud,  crowded  with  people  like  bees  in 
a  hive.  Upon  such  a  myriad  of  inhabi- 
tants the  coming  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  new  people  produce  no 
iriore  eiTect  than  the  falling  of  drops  of 
\^^ater  into  a  lake.  There  is  the  faint- 
est impression  at  first  and  then  the 
units  disappear  by  absorptic-n.  Stran- 
gers traveling  through  the  West  are  at 
times  oppressed  with  a  feeling  of  lone- 
liness as  night  gathers  about  them  on 
the  open  prairie,  or  upon  the  mountain- 
side. There,  however,  the  varied  at- 
tractions of  nature  divert  the  mind  and 
the  gentle  breeze  soothes  the  wearied 
frame  to  rest  and  peace.  Here,  in  New 
York,  the  experience   of  every  new 
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comer  is  prar^tically  the  same,  and  it  is 
1(  the  effect  that  the  loneliness  of 
strangers  in  a  city  amid  tiie  glare  of 
myriad  lights,  the  roar  of  constant 
traffic,  and  the  chill  of  the  granite 
buildings,  profluc<*  an  effect  de[)r«'s>  iig 
l»eyond  expression.  Everyorje  is  so  in- 
tent upon  his  own  struggle  for  success, 
and  in  many  cases,  the  barest  subsis- 
tence, that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor 
inclination  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  stranger  nor  encourage  him  in 
the  struggle  against  fearful  odds.  Vet 
these  are  the  conditions  whicl)  the  n.ea 
from  the  West  have  met  who  have 
sought  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
East. 

In  order  that  the  ties  of  affection 
and  friendship  that  are  so  strong  in  the 
AYest  might  be  retained  in  the  East, 
there  was  formed  in  this  city,  a  few 
years  ago,  an  organization  known  as 
the  "Kansas  Society  of  New  York." 
It  has  a  record  of  more  than  five  hun- 
(ired  men  from  the  Sun'-lower  State, 
who  are  prominently  located  in  and 
near  this  city.  That  they  are  able  to 
remain  and  earn  a  living  for  themselves 
and  families  speaks  well  for  them,  but 
they  have  done  far  better  than  this. 
Although  they  have  been  identified 
with  the  East  but  a  few  years,  they 
have  produced  a  marked  impress  wlier- 
ever  they  have  located.  Tha  efl^ect  of 
their  arduous  labors  is  now  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  East  is  recognizing 
her  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sons  of  the 
West  and  the  mothers  who  bore  them. 
The  limited  space  allotted  for  corre- 
spondence of  this  kind  in  the  Kai^sas 
i\ragazine  permits  but  briefest  mention 
of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  rcTu-e- 
sentatives  of  the  Sunflower  State,  and 
scores  of  others  equally  worthy  can  not 
be  named. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  KANSAS  SO- 
CIETY. 

At  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Society, 
which  was  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
on  the  evening  of  Kansas  Day.  Mr.  A. 
I\  Jetmore  was  elected  President  for 
this  year.  He  resided  in  Topeka  from 
1S7S  to  1901,  and  while  there  served  as 
County  Attorney  for  four  years.  He  is 
practicing  law  in  this  city  in  the  firm 
cf  Gardenhire  &  Jetmore,  which  in- 
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ciudcs  Samuel         r.ardenliire,  Aaron 
r.   Jetinoro,    DeForcst   Jrlrnore.  and 
Frederick  J.  Gardonhire.  all  from  To- 
j-.eka,  who  make  a  speciality  of  corpora- 
tion practice.    This  line  of  Icp^al  work 
requires  the  most  careful  and  experi- 
enced men  and  C()mm;inds  handsome  re- 
turns financially.    :\[r.  Jetmore  presid- 
ed over  the  Kansas  hanquet  in  a  man- 
ner that  cond)ined  both  ease  and  dig- 
nity and  rendered  the  occasion  an  un- 
usually pleasant  one  for  the  large  au- 
dience which  assembled  there  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  banquet  halls  in  the 
world.    The    three  principal 
speakers  of  the  evening  were : 
Honorable  Chester   I.  Long, 
from  the  Senate,  Honorable 
Philip  P.  Campbell,  from  the 
House,    and    Judge  Moore, 
from     Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  Kansas  men  spoke  with 
their   usual   force    and  elo- 
quence, and  the    ke>Tiote  of 
the  address  of  each  was  the 
attractions  of  the  Sunflower 
State  and  the  loyal  devotion 
of  her    sons.    Judge  IMoore, 
while  admitting  that  not  only 
the  State  of  Kansas,  but  all  of 
the  Central  "West  may  be  re- 
garded most  highly  and  en- 
titled to  greatest    praise,  at 
the  same    time  maintained 
that  the  Southland  has  attrac- 
tions which  surpass  those  of 
all  other  parts    of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  banquets  in  past  years 
have  been  attended  by  gentle- 
men only,  but  this  year  the  Hon. 
ladies  were  included  and  all 
agreed  that  the  best  and  hap 
piest  results  will  be  obtained  by  fol- 
lowing this  plan  in  the  future. 

M.  P.  GOULD,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
SOCIETY, 

Many  years  ago,  two  Kansas  lads, 
Messrs.  P.  and  Byron  C.  Gould,  sons 
of  Judge  John  IL  Gould,  of  TVabaun- 
see,  spent  their  boyhood  in  the  various 
duties  of  farm  life,  and  few  persons 
would  have  expected  them  to  wander 
far  away  from  the  attractions  of  the 
farm.  Both,  however,  were  ambitious, 
and  M.  P.  Gould  found  his  way  to  To- 


f)»'lca  and  bet^an  a  busiiK^ss  career  by 
delivering  jjapers  for  th(^  State  Jour- 
nal. Later  he  was  eonnectt'.l  for  some 
time  with  the  (.'apital,  th(ui  with  the 
Advertisini:  Department  of  Washburn 
College.  From  there  he  went  to  Kan- 
sas City  as  the  ad vei-tisinL'  represent- 
ative of  the  Doggct  Dry  Goods  Com- 
pany. His  success  in  that  line  was  un- 
usual and  he  might  well  have  been  sat- 
isfied to  have  remained  there,  but  he 
realized  that  a  jrood  education  is  the 
iiighest  essential  for  success  in  life  and 
liis  next  step  was  to  knocdv  at  the  door 


A.  p.  Jetmore,  President  of  the  Kansas  So- 
ciety of  New  York  City, 


of  Yale  College.  He  was  admitted  and 
took  the  full  four  years  course.  "While 
engaged  in  his  studies  in  Yale,  he  sent 
for  his  brother,  Byron  C.  Gould,  and 
they  supported  themselves  by  develop- 
ing and  carrying  on  a  profitable  adver- 
tising business  in  New  Haven.  P^rom 
there  they  came  to  this  city  in  1900 
and  as  practically  penniless  young  men 
ei- gaged  in  the  ceaseless  strife  for  a 
living  and  business  success.  Today 
the  firm  of  M.  P.  Gonld  Company  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive and  successful  in  the  advertising 
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line.  It  inakos  a  specialty  of  advis- 
irg  houses  with  larjjfc  means  liow  to 


M.  P.  Gould,  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  Society  of 
New  York  City. 

use  their  funds  to  best  advantage  in 
advertising  their  goods  throughout  the 
world.  Mr.  M.  P.  Gould  has  served 
the  Kansas  Society  for  four  years  as  its 
Secretary  and  is  doing  so  well  that  he 
will  retain  the  position  through  life. 

EDUCATIONAL  -WORKERS. 

Dr,  James  H.  Canfield.  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  has  for  many 
years  been  connected  with  Columbia 
University  as  its  Librarian.  In  early 
days  the  duties  of  a  librarian  were  few 
and  simple.  He  was  expected  to  see 
that  the  limited  number  of  volumes 
w;ere  kept  free  from  dust  and  not  car- 
ried away  by  covetous  readers.  Occii- 
sionally  he  was  asked  for  information 
covering  some  important  matter,  but 
such  inquiries  were  rarely  made.  The 
librarian  of  today  is  selected  on  ac- 
count of  his  profound  learning  and 
wide  experience  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Columbia  University  owns  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  libraries  of 
the  world  and  its  teachers  and  pupils 


make  daily  calls  for  information  upon 
hundreds  of  subjects  embracing  every 
line  of  thou'^dit.  The  position  tln^n, 
of  one  who  stands  like  I^r.  Canfield, 
guarding  the  treasured  thought  of 
the  ages  and  advising  all  seekers 
for  truth  where  and  how  to  pur- 
sue their  investigation  to  best  ad- 
vantage, is  one  of  unlimited  influ- 
^        ence  and  responsibility.    With  ad- 
liv       vancing  years,    he    has  continued 
;Hi      his  literary    studies    with  all  the 
'-^1     zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
Hj     though  his  head   is  now  covered 
I     with  the  snows  of  age,  his  heart 
il]     and  mental  powers   retain  their 
,|     youthful  vigor  and  his  popularity 
A      increases    with    each  succeeding 
year.    He    w^as    President  of  the 
I       Kansas    Society    during  the  year 
'        1908  and  added  greatly  to  its  suc- 
cess in  many  ways. 
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Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  Librarian  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 


PROFESSOR  I\L  A.  BAILEY. 
Middlesex    A.    Bailey    served  the 
State  of  Kansas  faithfully  for  13  years 
at   the  head   of  the   Department  of 
Mathematics    in    the    State  Normal 
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School  in  Emporia.  His  work  in  the 
West  will  be  rerrienibered  with  s[)ecial 
interest  and  pleasure  by  the  thousands 
of  students  who  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  attending?  his  chisses.  His  work  was 
appreciated  so  highly  by  the  critical 
educators  of  the  East  that  he  was  call- 
ed from  the  State  Normal  to  the  De- 
partment of  ]\Iathematics  in  the  Teach- 
ers' Training  School  of  New  York  City. 
His  services  in  the  East  have  been 
highly  appreciated  and  his  educational 
work  has  increased  in  popularity  from 
year  to  year. 

The  study  and  constant  application 
of  the  mind  to  mathematical  questions 
tend  to  limit  the  vision  of  the  mathe- 


Middlesex  A.  Bailey,  Principal  of  Mathematics, 
Teachers  Training  School  of  New  York  City. 

matician  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is 
inclined  to  consider  almost  every  sub- 
ject from  his  own  view  point,  and  that 
which  in  the  beginning  is  extremely 
difficult  to  the  average  student  soon 
becomes  so  easy  for  the  experienced 
teacher  that  he  is  sonietinies  inclined 
to  lose  patience  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  young  people  to  grasp  and 
apply  difficult  and  abstruse  principles. 


Although   ]\rr.   Bailey  left   the  We.st 

many  years  ago,  an  occasional  rumor  is 
hoard  here  to  the  elfect  that  in  his 
younger  days  he  was  known  occasion- 
ally to  become  somewhat  excited  on  ac- 
count of  the  inability  of  his  pupils  to 
perform  intricate  mathematical  work  | 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.    If  there  was 
any  ground  for  such  rumors,  his  old 
time   students   will    be   interested  to 
know  that  the  change  to  the  East,  com- 
bined with  the  dignity  of  advancing 
years,  have  united  in  bringing  out  in 
his  case  the  most-  attractive  features 
ot  the  successful  teacher.    His  instruc- 
tion combines  earnestness  with  kindly  | 
thought   and   sympathy,   and   in  his 
work  in  this  city  his  patience,  earnest- 
ness, and  accuracy  inspire  his  pupils  to 
greatest  efforts  and  cause  them  to  re- 
gard him  Avith  deep  affection.    He  has 
made  an  enviable  name  for  himself 
through  the  publication  of  many  val- 
uable mathematical  works,  but  strange 
to  say,  is  taking  more  interest  at  pres- 
ent in  a  booklet  entitled  "The  Num-  i 
ber  Primer"  which  he  is  bringing  out,  I 
than  in  any  of  the  profound  works  j 
upon  w^hich  he  has  devoted  years  of  j 
unceasing  labor.    At  present  there  is  j 
no  first  book  in  arithmetic  which  can  j 
be  profitably  placed  in  the  hands  of  I 
pupils  at   the   beginning   of  number  } 
work,  because  they  can  not  read.  Mr.  j 
Bailey  and  Mr.  Germann,  an  associate  1 
teacher,  will  bring  out  "The  Number  I 
Primer"    next    month    through    the  i 
American   Book    Company.    Its  key-  | 
note  is  that  words  should  be  represent-  ' 
ed  by  pictures  until  after  they  have 
been  first  represented  by  letters  in  the 
reading  exercises. 

Comparatively  few  teachers  in  the 
West  remain  with  any  institution  more 
than  a  few  j^ears,  but  the  reverse  is 
true  in  the  East,  and  judging  from  the 
popularity  and  success  of  his  work,  ' 
Mr.  Bailey  will  retain  his  present  po- 
sition for  life,  or  until  the  expiration 
of  twenty-five  years  service,  when  he 
will  be  retired  with  a  life  pension  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  of  his  regular 
salary.  i 

THE  FRANIvLIN  BOYS. 
IMany  yeai's  ago  an  honest  miller  by 
the  name  of  Franklin  lived  in  Sever- 
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dice,  Donii)han  County,  Kr.nsas.  He 
was  a  pure  minded,  honorable  man, 
who  did  his  full  part  in  i)rovidint]f  the 
best  of  lh)ur  for  his  fellow  men  and  in- 
spired his  growing  boj^s  with  an  earn- 
est desire  to  provide  intellectual  food 
for  the  next  <2:eneration.  His  two  sons, 
William  and  Edward,  attended  the 
Slate  Universit}^  and  after  trraduation 
became  assistant  teachers  in  the  De- 
partments of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Like  all  ambitious  youni?  men  in  the 
West  they, worked  hard  and  in  the 
course  of  time  have  rejected  high  hon- 
or upon  the  family  name.    William  is 


William  L.  Franklin,  Professor  of  Physics,  Le- 
tiigh  Univer^iity,  Bethlehem,  Penn. 


now  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  of  Lehigh  University,  P>ethle- 
hem,  Pa.,  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
his  brother  is  engaged  in  chemical 
work  in  Lcland  Stanford  University, 
ou  the  Pacific  Slope.  William  L. 
Fi'anklin,  who  represents  the  Sun- 
flovver  State  in  tlie  P^ast.  has  piTolisli- 
ed  no  less  than  sixteen  volumes  of  tech- 
cical  books  upon  pliysics,  electrical  en- 
gineering, elements  of  {dternating  cur- 
rents, elements  <;f  mechanics,  light  and 
sound,  and  many  others.    He  has  re- 


ef ived  so  many  degrees  that  "William 
L  Franklin"  now  re{>resents  but  a 
small  part  of  his  full  name  with  tilb  s. 
He  has  devoted  many  years  of  stud\- 
and  research  to  the  subject  of  physical 
science  and,  as  stated,  has  written  vol 
umes  that  constitute  lead  nj;  texts  in 
educational  institiitior  s.  lb*  is  now  en- 
uMgel  upon  the  preparation  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  Study  of 
Science  by  Young  People."  in  which 
he  frankly  states  that  he  takes  more 
pride  in  this  simple  work  than  in  all 
the  publications  that  have  preceded  it. 
The  educational  v/(;)'kei*s;  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  are  making  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  make  advances  upon  the 
instructions  of  preceding  ages,  but  as 
we  reflect  upon  the  "Studv  of  the 
Child"  bv  Tavlor,  "The  Number 
Primer"  by  Bailey,  "The  Study  of 
Science  by  Young  People"  by  Frank- 
lin, and  then  note  that  in  all  the  vo- 
cations of  life  the  hopes  and  plans  of 
the  masters  of  the  world  are  centered 
upon  the  care,  development,  and  fu- 
ture of  children,  we  appear  to  be  rap- 
idly approaching  the  stage  where  the 
study  of  the  needs,  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  the  child  inspires  the  thought 
and  activity  of  the  world. 

EDWARD  E.  SLOSSON. 
Mr.  Slosson  spent  his  early  life  in 
Nemaha  County,  Kansas,  where  he 
was  born  in  1865.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  and  assisted  in 
starting  the  toAvns  of  Albany  and  Sa- 
betha  in  Kansas  and  Hastings,  Ne- 
braska. He  was  a  railroad  man.  but 
Avas  always  active  in  assisting  slaves 
to  escape  to  Nebraska  and  loAva 
through  the  underground  route.  Ed- 
vrard  E.  Slosson  after  pursuing  a  full 
course  at  the  State  University,  taught 
chemistry  in  the  Agricultural  College 
of  AYyoming  for  several  years,  where 
lie  made  a  specialty  of  the  study  of 
food  and  its  adulteration.  While  in 
Wyoming,  he  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  leading  papers  in  the  East  and 
five  years  ago  became  the  literary  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Independent, 
Avhich  position  he  still  fills  with  honor 
to  himself  and  profit  to  the  paper.  He 
is  now  devoting  considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  fourteen  of  the  largest 
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j\nioncan  Uiiivorsitios  and  is  prosent- 
ing:  his  views  in  a  sci'ii's  of  articles  of 
which  tliree  liavo  boon  published  on 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  Leland 
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Edward  E.  Slosson,  Literary  Editor  of  the  New 
York  Independent. 

Stanford  and  the  University  of  Califor- 
ria  will  be  taken  up  next,  after  which 
visits  will  be  made  to  the  state  univer- 
sities of  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Slosson 
took  special  work  in  the  University  of 
Kansas  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph. 
D.  from  that  institution  in  1902,  and 
l)is  good  wife,  who  was  formerly  ^liss 
May  Preston,  of  Centralia,  Kansas,  was 
the  first  woman  to  receive  the  same  de- 
gree from  Cornell  University.  They 
both  make  a  specialty  of  delivering-  ad- 
dresses on  woman  suffrage,  which 
shows  that  western  influence  produces 
<jffeets  that  last  through  life. 

CHARLES  W.  PEICE. 
Among  the  many  western  men  who 
have  exerted  a  great  influence  in  the 
East  is  Charles  W.  Price,  editor  of  the 
Electrical  Review  and  President  of  the 
Electrical  Review  Publishing  Company. 
His  first  newspaper  work  was  that  of 
the  Topeka  correspondent  of  the  Hum- 
boldt, Kansas,  Union.  When  ^fajor  J. 
K.  Hudson  started  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  ns  an  afternoon  paper  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  he  became  its  Associate 
Editor  and  later  was  made  City  Editor. 
His  work  in  that  capacity  attracted  un- 
usual attention  and  in  1885  he  was  call- 


ed to  this  fity  as  an  a.ssociato  witli  the 
I'lb'ctiical  He  view  and  has  remained 
with  the  mairazine  since  that  time,  and 
has  worthily  won  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Electrical  Review  Publish- 
ing Company.  He  is  a  contributor  to 
several  news[)apers 
chiefly  on  eh.'Cti-ical 
also  Treasurer  of  the  Lotus  Club,  and 
Vice  President  of  the  New  York  Pre.ss 
Club,  and  has  served  the  Kansas  So- 
ciety most  effectively  as  its  third  Presi- 
dent.  In  this  age  of  electrical  develop- 


and  magazines, 
subjects.    He  i.s 
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Charles  W.  Price.  Editor  Electrical  Review  and 
President  Electrical  Review  Publishing  Co. 


ment  and  achievements,  it  requires  a 
man  of  the  highest  ability  for  the  Edi- 
torial Management  of  a  magazine  like 
that  of  the  Electrical  Review,  and  Mr. 
Price  is  more  than  making  good  in  the 
influential  position  which  he  occupies. 

LOUIS  A.  SPRINGER. 
The  New  York  Sun  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  reliable  papers  in 
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this  city,  for  the  iiifornialioii  which  it 
distributes  to  its  readers  represents  the 
utmost  j)ains  in  every  department.  Its 
editorial  writers  are  men  of  the  hijrhest 
type  of  literary  workers  who  pride 
themselves  ui)on  tlie  aeeiiracy  of  their 
work  and  tlie  presentation  of  views  rep- 
resenting the  most  advanced  thought 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country.   To  win 


XiOuis  A.    Springer,    formerly   of   Wichita,  now 
Exchange  Editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 


a  place  on  its  staff  of  editors  and  hold 
the  same  reflects  high  credit  upon  any- 
one. It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  Kan- 
sas has  a  worthy  representative  with 
the  Sun  in  the  person  of  ]\Ir.  Louis  A. 
Springer,  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  AYichita  Eagle  with  Col. 
Murdock  in  the  early  days  when  new 
streets  were  opened  in  a  day  and  Wich- 
ita was  developing  at  a  rate  that  sur- 
prised the  expectations  of  its  best 
friends.  After  the  excitement  of  the 
boom  had  subsided  somewhat,  he  par- 


ticipated in  the  opening  of  Oklahoma^ 
and  served  as  a  correspondent  for  not 
only  the  Eagle,  but  also  tlie  New  York 
World,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  St.  Louia 
liepublic.  His  articles  were  so  pojHi- 
lar  that  he  was  soon  called  to  this  city 
where  he  became  connected  with  the 
World  and  remained  with  that  paper 
for  several  years.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  was  invited  to  become  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press,  and  finally  was  sent  to  Europe 
as  a  correspondent  for  the  latter  organ- 
ization. He  made  a  special  study  of 
the  conditions  in  the  Balkan  States  and 
has  since  w^ritten  many  interesting  and 
valuable  articles  upon  this  subject. 
Upon  his  return  from  Europe  he  be- 
came the  Sunday  Editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  for  a  time,  but  the  East 
needed  him,  and  about  five  years  ago 
he  was  called  to  this  city  to  become  the 
Exchange  Editor  of  the  Sun,  w^hich  po- 
sition he  fills  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  all  who  are  associated  with  that 
paper  and  to  the  pride  of  his  many 
friends. 

OTHER  BRILLIANT  WRITERS. 

If  the  space  allotted  for  this  article 
would  permit,  it  w^ould  be  interesting 
to  comment  at  length  upon  the  fine 
work  of  many  other  brilliant  writers 
from  Kansas,  such  as  Messrs.  L.  L.  Red- 
ding, Managing  Editor,  New  York 
Herald,  and  0.  0.  Oliver  of  the  same 
paper;  Frank  I.  Cobb,  formerly  of 
Sha^vnee  County,  Chief  Editorial 
Writer  of  the  New  York  World :  F.  C. 
Marshall,  Editor  of  the  Indian's  Friend^ 
w^ho  has  made  an  enviable  reputation 
for  himself  in  philanthropic  correspond- 
ence; Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  son  of  Judge 
Ewing  of  Topeka,  w^ho  not  only  has  a 
high  standing  as  an  attorney,  but  is 
also  the  President  and  Manager  of  the 
magazine  "Current  Literature.*' 

The  influence  of  the  literary  workers 
from  Kansas  whom  we  have  mentioned 
above  is  far-reaching  in  the  East,  for 
they  are  not  only  succeeding-  as  men 
among  men  of  highest  ability,  but  are 
reflecting  unusual  honor  upon  the  Sun- 
flower State. 


Note. — This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  by  Thomas  H.  Dinsmore  concerning  Kan- 
sas Men  in  the  East.  The  second,  ichich  tuill  relate  more  particularly  to  the  work  of 
ether  professional  and  business  men.  will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 


GENERAL  FREDERICK  FUXSTON. 


BY  GENERAL  I RcDERICK  FUNSTON 


IN  LOOKING  back  to  tlie  time  nearly 
twenty-throe  years  a^o  wlicn  I  en- 
tered the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
recalling'  the  incidents  of  the  four  years 
during-  whicli,  off  and  on,  I  was  an  al- 
leged student  at  the  institution,  I  find 
that  my  principal  recollection  is  of  t.ie 
humorous  happenings  and  of  the  boyish 
pranks  in  Aviiich  some  of  us  from  time 
to  time  indulged. 

Almost  gone  is  the  memory  of  the 
weary  hours  that  I  struggled  over 
■Caesar's  Commentaries,  wondering  how 
in  one  short  life  a  man  could  find  time 
to  kill  so  many  people  and  to  write 
xibout  it  so  voluminously.  And  how 
often,  as  I  came  into  the  German  class 
with  a  badly  prepared  lesson.  I  wished 
Schiller's  mother  had  dropped  him  into 
a  well  in  early  childhood,  and  thus  re- 
lieved future  generations  of  Kansans 
from  the  painful  necessit}^  of  reading 
his  productions  in  the  original.  And 
how  often  the  thought  occurred  that 
the  old  Arabs  Avho  invented  algebra 
would  have  been  in  better  business 
grooming  their  camels  or  raising  gar- 
den truck  for  the  subsistence  of  their 
families.  But  it  was  a  condit  on  and 
not  a  theory  that  confronted  those  of 
lis  who  had  come  to  Lawrence  with  the 
idea  that  we  would  find  ample  time  for 
baseball,  swimming  in  the  Kaw%  and 
making  up  to  the  pretty  co-eds.  The 
faculty,  individually  and  en  masse,  had 
some  definite  ideas  as  t )  why  we  were 
there  and  Avhy  they  were  set  over  us. 
But,  although  painful  recollections  on 
these  subjects  have  all  but  faded,  vivid 
indeed  is  the  memory  of  the  |>ractical 
jokes  and  of  the  harmless  escapades 
that  added  zest  to  life,  even  if  they  did 
interfere  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
day's  work. 

There  were  in  those  days  amonfr  the 
students  a  number  of  men  wh )  in  their 
various  spheres  of  life  have  become 
widely  known.  Especially  well  do  I 
recall  William  Allen  AYhite.  who  is 
now  prosperous  and  famous.  "We  en- 
tered in  the  same  year,  1880,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  fraternity,  and  were  as 


we  are  today,  particularly  close  friends. 
My  first  impression  of  him  was  un- 
favorable, lie  was  fat,  fre(dvle  facerl  a'l  I 
i'lippant,  and  wrote  ''piec(-'S*'  for  the  EI 
Lorado  Republican,  which  when  copied 
in  the  Lawrence  papers  made  cold 
waves  chase  themselves  up  and  down 
the  spines  of  the  ^  faculty  and  ot  er 
I)roper  folk.  I  made  a  mental  predic- 
tion in  those  early  days  that  White 
would  come  to  some  bad  end,  mayhap 
on  the  gallows,  but  instead  he  is  a 
moulder  of  public  opinion,  incidentally 
vrriting  fat  checks  for  the  Y.  3L  C.  A. 
with  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
cuffing  the  legislature  with  the  other. 
And  there  were  the  two  Franklins,  W. 
S.  and  E.  C,  known  as  "Cap"  and 
"Buck,"  both  hard  students,  but  with 
time  and  disposition  to  enjoy  life,  not- 
Avithstanding.  The  former  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, and  the  latter  of  Stanford.  Wil- 
liam Harvey  Brow^n  was  a  leader 
among  the  students,  and  has  had  a  life 
of  unusual  interest.  He  went  on  Hor- 
naday's  expedition  after  buffalo  in  the 
Yellowstone  country,  was  a  member  of 
the  eclipse  expedition  sent  to  Africa  on 
the  old  warship  Pensacola,  in  1889,  was 
with  Frederick  Selous  when  he  invad- 
ed ]\rashonaland,  fought  in  the  Mata- 
bele  War  as  a  trooper,  and  is  now  a 
prominent  resident  of  Rhodesia.  Ver- 
non L.  Kellogg,  now  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  well  known  as  investigator 
and  writer  on  biological  subjects,  was 
a  student,  and  for  one  year  we  roomed 
together.  Another,  who  came  a  couple 
of  years  later,  and  was  a  leader  in  all 
student  affairs,  w^as  Herbert  S.  Hadley 
Vv  ho  was  destined  to  tame  the  Standard 
Oil  company  so  that  it  would  eat  out  of 
one's  hand,  and  is  now  the  widely 
known  governor  of  ^Missouri.  Space 
does  not  permit  mention  of  dozens  of 
other  students  of  those  days  who  have 
made  good  in  the  intervening  years. 
The  majority  of  those  in  attendance 
were  a  hard  working  and  earnest  lot, 
but  managed  to  mix  a  good  deal  of 
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harmless  fun  \villi  tlicir  \v(H*k.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  now,  but  in  tliose 
days  the  '*rah  rah  boy,"  who  tui-ns  up 
his  trousers  in  order  to  exhibit  vari- 
colored hosiery,  and  Avho  by  his  con- 
duct nuikes  the  plain  and  quiet-loving 
citizen  loni;-  I'or  an  open  season  on, stu- 
dents, had  not  yet  invaded  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas.  A  few  crept  in  be- 
fore the  "nineties,"  but  a  process  of 
elimination  at  the  close  of  the  semi- 
annual examinations  sent  the  most  of 
them  to  their  homes.  We  were  a  pretty 
plain  lot,  and  the  most  of  us  showed 
by  gait  and  appearance  the  results  of 
assiduously  following  the  cultivator  up 
and  down  the  sweltering  corn  rows  and 
wielding  the  pitchfork  in  haying  time. 
Some  few  owned  evening  dress  suits, 
but  wore  them  apologetically  and  un- 
easily, as  if  afraid  they  would  come  off. 
The  "Phi  Gams,"  who  came  from 
Atchison  and  Topeka,  were  currently 
reported  to  sleep  in  pajamas,  and  to 
scorn  the  homely  but  comfortable 
"nighty,"  and  so  were  looked  up  to  as 
beings  apart. 

I  early  joined  the  Phi  Delta,  one  of 
the  nine  fraternities  then  existing 
among  the  students  and  found  in  it 
congenial  companionship  and  oppor- 
tunities for  social  enjoyment.  Well 
conducted  college  fraternities  are  an 
undoubted  benefit  to  those  who  belong 
to  them,  but  unfortunately  there  is  a 
tendency  for  all  the  social  life  of  an 
educational  institution  where  they  ex- 
ist to  center  around  them,  thus  leav- 
ing out  in  the  cold  many  worthy  young 
men  and  women  who  in  consequence 
have  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of 
hard  work  over  their  books.  This  re- 
sult of  the  fraternity  system  always 
seemed  regrettable  to  me,  and  does  to 
this  day. 

The  great  mass  of  the  students  from 
outside  of  Lawrence  were  scattered 
through  boarding  houses,  which  were 
really  private  families  that  took  in 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  boarders  or 
roomers.  A  few  fraternities  had  clubs, 
which  were  really  messes.  (Mess  is  a 
horrible  word,  suggestive  of  the  pig- 
sty, but  unfortunately  has  no  s3'nonym 
in  our  poor  language.)  For  years  I 
served  gratuitously  as  steward  of  the 
Phi  Delta  mess,  and  kept  the  price  of 


tab](i  board  down  to  $2. 50  jjer  week, 
thereby  acfiuiriri!^'  a  j-e()ntation  as  a 
firnunner  that  I  lia\'e  nrjt  been  aljle  to 
keep  in  later  life.  One  of  my  frater- 
nity brothers  was  J.  F.  Craij^,  now  a 
lawyer  in  Oklahoma.  liad  from  time 
to  time  dropped  dcpr(.'eatory  remarks 
regarding  the  lack  of  variety  in  the 
food  served  at  our  table,  and  kept  up 
this  form  of  amusement  until  one  day 
just  after  dinner  we  strolled  out  into 
the  street  and  without  any  prelimina- 
ries entered  into  a  kicking  and  slugging 
match  which  quickly  filled  the  windows 
of  near  by  residences  with  the  faces  of 
scandalized  spectators.  This  encounter 
settled  nothing,  but  after  that  anyone 
who  felt  moved  to  reflect  on  the  quali- 
ty of  canned  goods  or  coffee  purchas- 
ed for  our  mess,  relieved  himself  of  his 
feelings  in  the  secrecy  of  his  closet.  One 
summer  when  about  a  dozen  of  us  stu- 
dents spent  several  months  on  an  out- 
ing in  Colorado,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  a  fight  between  Craig  and 
William  Allen  White,  in  which  the 
former  used  a  dull  butcher  knife  and 
the  latter  a  loaded  valise.  This  row, 
too,  arose  over  a  culinary  matter. 

An  incident  that  created  much  mer- 
riment at  the  time,  and  the  recollection 
of  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  is  a  source  of  positive 
joy,  occurred  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  about  a  dozen  of  us.  includina-  V. 
L.  and  F.  H.  Kellogg.  White,  C. 
Franklin,  Paul  Wilkinson  and  myself, 
were  foregathered  in  Kellogg 's  and  my 
room,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  mandolin 
in  the  hands  of  Wilkinson  were  mak- 
ing more  noise  than  was  seemly  on  that 
particular  day.  While  we  were  thus 
engaged  W.  E.  Higgins,  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University, 
dropped  in  to  urge  us  to  attend  some 
special  service  to  be  held  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  that  afternoon  and  was  listened 
to  somewhat  disrespectfully.  At  this 
juncture  feminine  footsteps  were  heard 
on  the  stairway,  and  all  realized  that 
our  landlady,  the  long  suffering  and 
estimable  ]\Irs.  H — —,  was  coming  up 
to  remonstrate  with  us  for  our  boister- 
ous conduct.  With  a  wild  impulse  all 
except  Iliggins  dashed  madly  through 
the  door  and  into  an  unoccupied  bed 
room,  and  locked  the  door.  Higgins 
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was  bcgf^ed  to  savo  himself  in  like  iiuin- 
iier,  but  bestowod  on  us  a  withering 
glance  and  replied,  "I  have  done  no 
wrongs.    I  scorn  to  fly."    So  the  poor 

man  remained  and  faced  ^Irs.  II  

alone.  The  ^:^ood  Indy  was  astonished 
that  one  of  the  ])illars  of  the  Youn^^ 
Men's  Cliristian  Association  would  par- 
ticipate in  revelries  in  her  house  on  the 
Sabbath.  Iliggins,  strong  and  calm  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  virtue,  clear- 
ed his  throat  and  started  out,  "^ladam, 
you  do  me  a  grave  injustice.  I  assure 
you  that — but  the  indignant  lady 
swept  from  the  room,  while  the  dozen 
real  culprits  who  had  been  listening 
intentl}^  through  the  door,  howled  with 
derision.  It  was  many  a  year  before 
the  unfortunate  man  got  over  the 
name,  ''Grave  Injustice  Higgins." 

Higgins  was  a  prominent  actor  in  a 
somewhat  more  exciting  drama  a  few 
years  later.  The  students  in  returning 
to  town  from  the  athletic  ground  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  a  short  cut 
across  the  spacious  and  well  kept 
grounds  of  a  certain  prominent  resi- 
dent who  was  the  father  of  a  couple  of 
hot  tempered  boys.  It  had  been  from 
time  to  time  suggested  that  the  streets 
and  sidewalks  were  for  the  use  of 
pedestrians,  but  Avithout  effect,  and  one 
day  the  usual  crowd  of  trespassers 
swarmed  across  the  premises,  whereup- 
on one  of  the  dutiful  sons  emerged 
from  the  house  armed  w^ith  the  family 
fowling  piece.  Higgins  being  tall  and 
of  dignified  carriage,  was  the  most 
promising  target  and  the  easiest  to  hit. 
The  contents  of  the  first  barrel  were 
quite  evenly  distributed  over  his  per- 
son from  head  to  waist,  while  the  sec- 
ond looked  after  the  remaining  portions 
of  his  anatomy.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  function  Higgins  constituted  what 
would  be  called  in  mining  circles  an 

unusually  uniform  body  of  ore,"  the 
metal  being  not  in  pockets  or  streaks, 
but  well  distributed  through  the  rock. 
The  surgeons  of  Lawrence  had  a  busy 
and  interesting  night  picking  quail  shot 
from  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
collegian,  but  were  able  to  find  and  ex- 
tract only  a  portion  thereof.  In  due 
time  the  victim  appeared  on  the  streets, 
but  greatly  embarrassed  his  friends  and 
himself  by  from  time  to  time  exuding 


bird  shot,  and  always  at  the  most  inap- 
propriate momonts.  It  got  to  be  a  say- 
ing that  Ilitrgins  could  not  cough  or 
laugh  without  an  accompaniment  of  the 
tell  tale  rattle  on  tlie  sidewalk.  A  sug- 
gestion that  he  be  sent  to  a  smelter  to 
get  rid  of  his  surplus  metal  was  not 
kindly  received. 

One  of  the  joyous  incidents  of  these 
years  was  the  visit  to  Lawrence  of  a 
young  man  whom  we  shall  call  Tweed, 
because  that  was  not  his  name,  but 
sounds  very  much  like  it.  He  was  from 
Ohio,  and  had  recently  won  oratorical 
honors  at  an  institution  in  that  state, 
and  was  not  inclined  to  hide  his  lii^ht 
under  a  bushel.  He  was  the  guest  of  a 
relative  in  town,  but  at  once  made  him- 
self known  in  University  circles.  It 
was  at  once  reported  that  he  was  ''easy 
game,"  and  then  the  fun  began.  A 
committee,  on  Avhich  served  the  now 
dignified  governor  of  ^Missouri,  took 
charge  of  him  and  presented  him  to 
those  of  us  who  were  in  the  secret.  We 
had  all  heard  of  his  fame  as  an  orator 
in  Ohio,  and  hoped  that  we  could  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  while  in 
town.  All  of  us  were  introduced  as 
the  sons  of  various  rich  or  powerful 
men,  and  offered  him  all  sorts  of  cour- 
tesies. I  was  the  son  of  the  President 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Road,  and  insisted  on 
his  taking  a  trip  over  the  system  in  my 
father's  private  car.  Invitations  came 
thick  and  fast,  and  the  enthusiasm  over 
the  presence  in  our  midst  of  so  distin- 
guished a  man  showed  no  signs  of 
abatement.  Everything  was  so  easy 
that  finally  it  was  suggested  that  he 
might  go  on  a  "snipe  hunt,"  that  time 
worn  practical  joke  that  has  been  play- 
ed on  generations  of  men.  The  com- 
mittee discreetly  broached  the  subject 
and  their  invitation  w^as  most  cordial- 
ly accepted.  So  that  night  a  number 
of  us  drove  out  with  him  to  a  point  near 
"Blue  Mound,  seven  miles  south  of  town. 
As  he  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  it 
was  insisted  that  he  take  the  post  of 
honor,  holding  the  sack  while  the  rest 
of  us  beat  up  the  snipe  and  drove  them 
toward  him.  He  was  cautioned  to 
stand  perfectly  noiseless,  holding  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  a  lighted  lantern  that 
had  been  brought  for  the  purpose.  It 
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was  a  damp  nii^'ht  and  the  birds  mi^dit 
not  boj;in  to  enter  tlic  trap  until  late, 
but  when  they  did  eonie  it  would  be  a 
sport  i'it  for  a  king.  So  we  left  him 
and  scattered,  presumably  to  beat  up 
the  doomed  birds  in  the  surroundinf:^ 
fields,  but  really  to  meet  at  the  point 
where  we  had  hitched  the  teams  and 
drive  back  to  town.  Just  before  day- 
light Tweed  walked  into  town,  mildly 
wondering  why  he  had  seen  nothing 
more  of  his  fellow  sportsmen.  During 
the  day  he  was  told  that  the  teams  had 
been  frightened  and  had  broken  loose 
and  that  w^e  had  chased  them  back  to 
town  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them. 
This  was  satisfactory,  but  the  almost 
unbelievable  thing  is  that  he  was  taken 
out  the  next  night.  But  on  this  oc- 
■casion  the  tables  w^ere  turned  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  several  students  who 
foUoAved  the  party  from  town  on  horse- 
back, and  just  as  soon  as  the  teams  had 
been  left  drove  back  to  town  \vith  them, 
leaving  not  only  Tweed  but  his  tor- 
mentors to  measure  the  distance  by 
pacing  the  seven  miles  back  to  Law^- 
rence. 

Two  nights  later  our  visitor  was  ten- 
dered a  grand  reception  in  one  of  the 
<jaty  parks.  All  the  male  students  were 
invited  by  the  committee  in  charge  and 
•each  one  directed  to  bring  some  musical 
instrument  well  concealed  about  his 
■clothing.  I  recollect  obtaining  from  my 
landlady  the  loan  of  a  tin  pan,  which 
it  was  a  nuisance  to  have  to  keep  under 
my  coat.  It  w^as  quite  noticeable  that 
all  of  the  four  hundred  students  in  at- 
tendance moved  about  stiffly  and  care- 
fully and  held  their  arms  closely 
against  their  sides.  AYilliam  Harvey 
Brown  presided  wdth  dignity;  "Cap" 
Franklin  delivered  an  address  of  wel- 
<iome  in  w^hich  he  fairly  covered  our 
guest  wdth  glucose.  As  he  finished 
there  was  a  wild  yell  for  Tweed,  and 


he  came  forward  anri  lifting  his  right 
arm  im[)re.ssiv(,'ly  began,  "Fellow 
searchers  in  the  fields  of  Ivfiowledge — . " 
L'rom  fonr  hundred  throats  aros<;  cries 
of  "Hear,  hear,"  and  "Magnificent." 
He  tried  it  again,  but  was  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  applause  punctured  by  the 
blowing  of  horns  and  the  vigorous  beat- 
ing of  tin  pans.  A  third  attempt  had  a 
like  result,  and  it  was  explained  to  him 
that  the  boys  were  so  overcome  by  en- 
thusiasm over  his  presence  that  they 
could  not  restrain  themselves,  which 
came  mighty  near  being  true.  How- 
ever, we  would  have  a  parade,  and  start- 
ed up  Massachusetts  street  in  column. 
Student  parades  had  been  prohibited 
by  the  town  authorities,  and  at  the 
psychological  moment  ^larshal  Pren- 
tice and  his  legion  bore  down  on  us. 
There  was  a  wild  scattering  into  side 
streets,  and  all  escaped  except  Tweed, 
who  not  being  familiar  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  town,  was  cut  off  and 
captured,  but  obtained  his  release  on 
assuring  the  officers  that  he  was  a 
stranger.  Of  course,  looking  back  over 
tw^enty  years,  I  realize  that  we  could 
have  been  in  better  business,  but  we  did 
our  victim  no  harm.  In  fact  he  had 
brought  these  adventures  onto  himself 
by  his  pompous  egotism. 

But  it  was  not  all  "horse  play,"  and 
there  was  plenty  of  good,  honest  hard 
work  done.  The  faculty  consisted  of 
a  body  of  able  and  painstaking  men 
and  women,  several  of  whom  are  still 
with  the  institution.  As  to  our  milder 
pranks,  they  were  indulgent,  but  when 
we  "went  too  far  they  knew  how  to 
bring  us  up  standing.  With  liberal 
support  from  the  legislature,  they  have 
built  up  an  institution  of  which  the 
state  may  well  be  proud  and  which  I 
feel  sure  has  no  more  loyal  friends 
than  those  of  us  who  were  in  attend- 
ance in  the  "Eighties." 


BY  ETHEL  PAGE  WESTWOOD 

When  love  is  new,  the  voice  is  low, 

And  eyelids  veil  sweet  secrets  of  the  heart: 
When  love  is  old,  the  eyes  uncovered  glow 

With  all  that  life  and  love  can  then  impart. 


BY  CHARLES  MILTON  WARE. 


Where  the  Kansas  sunshine's  warm  embrace 
Enwraps  the  ear'h.  and  the  fair,  sweet  face 
Of  Nature  lifts  itself  in  the  smile  of  God, 
And  Nature's  hands  have  pressed  the  sod 
That  yields  its  gifts  to  man;  where  the  breeze 
Never  sleeps,  but,  wandering  idly  through  the  trees, 
Stirs  their  pulse  with  a  deep  unrest. 
And  plays  with  the  Hours  till  the  golden  West 
Cradles  the  weary  Day;  where  the  fleecy  cloud- 
drifts 

Ever  change— and  break— and  through  the  rifts 
One  seems  to  see  almost  the  gates  of  paradise 

unclose- 
In  that  land  the  sunflower  grows. 

Flower  of  the  Sun!    God  named  it  so. 
When  from  His  hand  Time  caught  the  seed. 
And  bending  low.  He  watched  the  place 
Where  it  had  fallen.    And  in  His  face 
Shone  forgiveness,  and  pity,  and  love 
For  men  as  gentlv  He  said,  "I  will  rear  above 
This  barren  spot  a  flower  in  which  the  gold 
Of  sunset  and  ihe  lucent  glow  of  noontide 
Hold  equal  place,  and  its  strong  stem  shall  lift 
To  Heaven  a  gilded  chalice  to  catch  the  dews  that 
sift 

Among  the  stars  and  fall  to  kiss  the  earth; 
And  tenderly  that  flower  shall  raise  its  face 
To  Me  in  Constant  loyalty." 

O.  glorious  Sunflower!   Emblem  of  our  State! 
In  the  alembic  of  imagination  we  re-create 
Thee.  Thy  beauty,  thy  strength,  and  thy  regal  mien 
Thrill  us  with  pride.    O,  may  the  magic  sheen 
That  falls  upon  the  years  suff'use  thee  still. 
As  now.    May  the  soft  south  wind  from  plain  and 
hill 

Caress  thee.    May  the  winter  snow  and  the  sum- 
mer rain. 

And  the  sweet  voiced  birds  with  glad  refrain 
Be  thy  companions.    Ah,  noble  flower  of  Free- 
dom's soil! 

Emblem  of  Kansas!  Live  on;  we  turn  our  hearts 
(  .  ---'.J      to  thee, 
And.to  thy  God— and  Liberty! 
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IN  THE  minds  of  tlie  people  of  central 
and  eastern  Kansas,  and  of  other 
states,  there  is  a  line  somewhere 
which  bids  the  pioneer  halt  in  his  west- 
ward march,  though  the  soil  be  fertile 
and  the  prospect  fair  to  look  upon.  "So 
far  may  thou  go,  and  no  farther," 
**AVho  enters  here  leaves  all  hope  be- 
hind." These  and  other  like  cheerful 
sayings  would  be  fitting  wall-mottoes 
lor  homes  along  toward  the  jumping-off 
place,  if  some  people  had  their  way.  The 
great  trouble  seems  to  be  in  locating  this 
line,  as  the  blend  is  so  gradual  that  a 
definite  differentiation  is  out  of  the 
question.  Wm.  E.  Curtis,  the  noted 
traveling  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  has  recently  located  it 
at  the  ninety-ninth  meridian,  by  the 
assistance  of  some  agricultural  expert 
whose  name  he  does  not  expose.  "Our 
Coburn,"  ever  at  his  post,  was  prompt 
in  defying  this  new  maligner  of  Kan- 
sas. The  ukase  of  ]Mr.  Curtis  was  issued 
from  a  desk  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
reads  somewhat  as  follows : 

*'It  is  thought  necessary  to  warn 
land-hungry  people  who  are  taking  up 
homesteads  and  buying  small  farms  in 
the  semi-arid  regions  of  western  Kan- 
sas, e^istern  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  other  states  that  'dry  farming'  is 
a  very  critical  proposition.  One  of  the 
ablest  agricultural  experts  in  this  coun- 
try, who  has  made  an  investigation  of 
the  conditions  of  the  'dry  farming' 
sections  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
^fountains,  says,  'I  have  been  a  pretty 
thorough  student  of  dry  farming  and 
have  urged  farmers,  when  moving  into 
the  semi-arid  region,  say  west  of  the 
ninety-ninth  meridian,  to  purchase 
nothing  less  than  two  sections,  and  to 
combine  stock  growing  with  dry  farm- 
ing, and  not  to  undertake  it  at  all,  ex- 
cept with  enough  cash  capital  to  carry 
tliem  through  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Some  of  the  soil  is  easily  tilled, 
some  of  it  is  of  adobe  formation  which 
i«  a  very  hard  soil  to  cultivate  and 
should  never  be  plowed  at  all.    If  nor- 


mal rainfall  should  return,  a  calamity 
would  strike  the  whole  area,  from  the 
ninety-ninth  meridian  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  third  meridian,  the  whole 
length  of  the  country,  that  would  be 
greater  than  the  calamity  which  struck 
western  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  the 
eighties.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
whole  agricultural  population  outside 
of  the  irrigated  district  would  be  driven 
back  two  hundred  miles,  bankrupt  and 
hopeless.  The  mortgages  would  be  fore- 
closed on  these  lands,  and  they  would  be 
converted  into  great  ranches  and  the 
grasses  allowed  to  re-seed  themselves." 

Now,  no  true  Westerner,  with  his 
first-hand  experience  of  thirty  or  forty 
years,  ever  makes  such  assertions.  These 
groundless  statements  don't  worry  the 
tiue  Westerner,  such  as  Secretary  Co- 
burn,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
of  Kansas.  They  only  amuse  him.  There 
are  those  who  have  deluded  themselves 
by  the  pleasing  fancy  that  more  rain 
falls  in  western  Kansas  than  fell  there 
thirty  years  ago.  There  are  others  who 
acknov.'ledge  the  incontrovertible  fact 
that  western  Kansas  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  past  decade,  and  that 
most  of  its  people  have  prospered  won- 
derfully, but  fear  that  the  country  will 
"go  back"  to  what  it  was  in  the  eight- 
ies, because  they  believe  that  more  rain 
falls  now  than  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  and  that  the  old  conditions  will 
some  time  return.  The  government 
records  at  the  Dodge  City  weather 
station,  for  the  past  thirty-four  years 
give  a  conclusive  answer  to  this  propo- 
sition. The  average  rainfall  per  annum 
is  the  same  now  as  it  has  been  since  man 
first  made  accurate  record.  This  point 
in  itself  is  sufficient  to  throw  out  'Mr. 
Curtis 's  article,  for  it  shows  the  falsity 
of  his  premise  of  present  abnormal  rain- 
fall. It  should  also  prove  convincingly 
to  all  others  that  the  present  prosperity 
is  founded  as  upon  a  rock.  In  this 
connection  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
lowest  five-year  average  of  precipita- 
tion was  from  1890  to  1895,  and  it  was 
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within  this  five-year  period  that  the 
biggest  A\lieat  er()|)s  of  western  Kan- 
sas were  raised.  The  Westerner  who 
has  a  hirge  view  of  the  situation  is  not 
afraid  to  a(?knowledge  that  we  still 
have  practically  the  same  average  rain- 
fall that  we  had  thirty  years  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  should  find  it  a  cause 
for  rejoicing,  for  it  gives  un([uestiona- 
ble  proof  that  the  advancement  is  per- 
manent, that  western  Kansas  is  com- 
ing to  its  own  without  the  slightest  in- 
crease in  rainfall.  By  its  fruits  ye 
shall  know^  it  and  western  Kansas  can 
show  the  fruits. 

The  average  rainfall  in  Kansas  west 
of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  is 
placed  at  about  eighteen  inches.  H. 
W.  Cambell,  the  celebrated  Nebraska 
dry  farmer^  claims  that  some  day  we 
will  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is  no 
greater.  But  more  concerning  this 
later. 

Here  is  a  matter  w^hich  illuminates 
the  w^hole  dry  subject  of  rainfall.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  in 
western  Kansas  that  the  rains  have 
become  changed  in  character  from  rare, 
semi-cloudbursts  to  more  occasional 
gentle  rains;  the  air  contains  more 
moisture,  as  shown  by  the  night-dews, 
formerly  almost  unknown,  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  Aveather  are  not  so  marked. 
The  blighting  ^'hot  winds"  have  not 
blown  for,  at  least,  eight  years.  All 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in 
ve'rdure  and  the  breaking  of  the 
ground.  The  growth  of  trees,  shrub- 
bery, crops  and  even  weeds  arrests  the 
flow  of  surface  w^ater  and  the  broken 
ground  absorbs  it,  the  whole  forming  a 
huge  sponge  to  take  the  place  of  the 
former  shell  of  comparatively  imper- 
vious soil  covered  with  a  thin  coating 
of  buffalo  grass.  A  soaked  sponge  is 
an  equalizer  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
That  is  why  the  cigar  dealer  hangs  one 
in  his  cigar  case  instead  of  giving  his 
wares  an  occasional  dash  of  water. 

The  experience  in  parts  of  China,  and 
in  our  own  country,  for  that  matter,  is 
the  converse  of  this.  It  is  a  historical 
fact  that  where  the  country  has  been 
denuded  of  forests  the  character  of  the 
climate  has  been  changed  from  an  equa- 
ble one  to  one  of  extremes,  rare  dow^n- 
jjours  alternating  with  dire  drouths. 


The  truth  of  almost  any  proposition 
may  be  derived  from  its  converse. 
Hence  it  is  reas(jnable  to  Ix.dieve  that 
forestry  and  pro[)<.*r  cultivation  will 
solve;  the  western  Kansas  problem.  It 
has  actually  solved  it  in  the  middle 
western  counties,  for  instance,  Stafford 
and  Pawnee,  if  results  count  for  any- 
thing. As  soon  as  a  half  or  more  of  the 
land  was  broken  up,  a  marked  climatic 
change  was  noted  by  everyone,  and 
crop  failures  became  rare.  The  West 
can  learn  from  the  East  and  reverse 
the  process  of  forest  denudation. 

Now  that  the  critics  of  western  Kan- 
sas have  placed  the  dead-line  at  the 
ninety-ninth  meridian,  they  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  complete  refutation, 
especially  since  they  assume  that  the 
rainfall  is  now  abnormal.  Their  accu- 
sation, together  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  sugar-beets,  garden  truck  and  other 
crops  of  drier  origin,  would  have  been 
thrown  back  into  their  teeth  no  matter 
where  in  Kansas  they  had  located  it — 
But  the  ninety-ninth ! 

If  the  reader  would  take  a  map  of 
Kansas  showing  the  wheat  yields  of 
1908,  and  shade  heavily  the  counties 
of  heaviest  yield,  and  lightly  those  of 
lighter  yields,  he  w^ould  find  the  dark- 
est part  considerably  west  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  state.  Right  through  the 
center  of  the  darkest  area  runs  the 
ninety-ninth  meridian,  calm  and  serene 
as  ever.  In  fact,  it  takes  off  a  thin  slice 
from  the  banner  wheat  county  of  Kan- 
sas. 

One  of  the  counties  west  of  this 
meridian  yielded  in  1908 more  than  three 
and  one-half  million  bushels  of  wheat 
and  more  than  a  million  bushels  of 
corn.  On  December  1,  1908,  the  banks 
of  this  county  had  on  deposit  $1,220,- 
000.  The  wheat  and  corn  alone  from 
this  county  would  bring  to  each  man, 
woman  and .  child  in  its  borders  $560 
for  the  year  1908.  Sitting  in  the  office 
or  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  vicinity,  I 
noticed  a  large  touring  car  whiz  past 
the  window.  ''That,''  said  my  inform- 
ant, "is  one  of  our  farmers.  That  is 
the  way  they  travel  these  days."  The 
jtrincipal  piano  dealer  of  the  county 
seat  reported  the  sale  of  fifty  pianos 
during  the  year,  most  of  these  going  to 
the  homes  of  farmers.   At  the  time  this 
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is  written  there  are  about  two  hundred 
iiutoinobiles  owned  in  llie  county,  most 
of  them  by  farmers.  The  poj)uhiti()n  of 
this  county  is  between  T,(J(M)  and  8,000. 
To  one  who  has  seen  the  hardsiiips  of 
country  life  in  Kansas,  it  seems  like,  a 
page  from  a  fairy  book,  the  sight  of  so 
much  prosperity. 

The  settling  of  western  Kansas  is 
largely  a  matter  of  psychology.  It  has 
us  analogy  in  the  psychological  phe- 
nomenon of  temptation.  If  one  could 
over  distinguish  a  sharp  line  beyond 
which  he  could  not  go  with  impunity, 
the  wrong-doing  in  the  world  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Likewise,  if  the  set- 
tlement of  a  section  were  arbitrarily 
determined  by  a  geographical  meridian, 
AS  Mr.  Curtis  would  timidly  have  it, 
western  Kansas  would  be  desolate  for- 
ever. But,  thanks  to  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  Kansas,  the  western  wave  of 
the  tide  is  constantly  reaching  farther 
and  the  primeval  Kansas  of  fierce 
storms,  hot  winds  and  lean  coyotes,  of 
white  wastes  of  sand  and  dreary 
drouths,  is  being  conquered  and  mel- 
lowed into  a  beautiful  Kansas  of  wav- 
ing trees  and  corn,  of  milk  and  honey. 
The  transformation  is  not  confined  to 
the  eastern  and  central  portions,  by 
any  means. 

In  the  eighties  there  was  also  a  tide, 
but  then  it  was  a  tidal  wave.  There 
was  no  gradual  inundation  by  humani- 
ty and  substantial  improvement,  but  a 
terrific,  feverish  rush,  along  the  Kaw 
and  the  Smoky,  past  Abilene  and  Wich- 
ita and  Salina,  through  the  monotonous 
flats,  past  Pawnee  Kock  and  Fort 
Larned,  not  stopping  at  Dodge  or  Fort 
Hays,  the  western  outposts,  on  in  a  mad 
sweep  to  the  higher  lands  until  it  spent 
itself  on  the  very  foothills  of  the  Rock- 
ies. It  was  a  lone  wave,  unsupported 
by  volumes  of  sea  behind,  tossed  up 
on  the  high  land  by  human  convulsion, 
the  great  Boom  of  the  Eighties. 

In  walking  over  the  bald  prairies 
adjacent  to  almost  any  Avestern  Kan- 
sas county  seat  town  you  might  stum- 
ble over  a  fire  hydrant,  the  heirloom  of 
<K  par-ted  greatness.  You  can  see  three- 
story  hotels,  and  old  deserted  power- 
houses, the  scars  of  the  boom.  In  the 
records  of  all  western  Kansas  counties 
you  can  see  plats  of  towns  showing 


"court  house,"  "college  site,"  "li- 
brary," "park,"  and  other  dreams; 
all  [)athetic  monuments  to  tlie  dead 
visions  of  i)eophj  who  strove  to  pluck 
l>efore  the  fruit  was  rii>e.  Standing 
alone  on  the  forgotten  site  of  one  of 
these  phantom  cities,  in  the  twilight  of 
a  soft  western  Kansas  day,  miles  away 
from  the  nearest  human  dwelling,  one 
can  even  in  this  day  hear  the  raucous 
requiem  of  the  ghost  town  yelped  fortli 
by  the  fast  disappearing  coyote. 

As  the  meat  of  the  whole  question 
is  rainfall,  we  rfeturn  to  it.  We  find 
that  there  is,  or  at  any  rate,  there 
should  be,  no  such  question.  Our  agri- 
cultural experts  tell  us  that  eighteen 
inches  of  precipitation  per  year  is  am- 
J  ly  sufficient  for  practically  all  crops, 
if  retained  in  the  ground,  and  if  dis- 
tributed fairly  well  throughout  the 
year.  The  greatest  question  is  conser- 
vation, and  this  is  being  successfully 
met  in  western  Kansas.  The  people  of 
the  East  have  no  right  to  scoff  at  this 
problem,  for  they  have  themselves 
tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  poor  conser- 
vation of  resources  in  the  way  of 
drouths  and  floods. 

In  brief,  the  theory  of  "dry  farm- 
ing," which  should  rather  be  called 
"moist  farming,"  consists  in  loosening 
the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth,  mak- 
ing it  firm  near  the  surface  and  keep- 
ing a  dirt  mulch  on  top  of  the  ground. 
"Whenever  rain  falls  it  is  retained  in 
the  ground  by  breaking  the  waterlad- 
der,  that  is,  by  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  a  surface  crust  and  consequent 
capillary  ascension  of  water  and  evapo- 
ration. H.  W.  Campbell,  of  Nebraska, 
is  a  pioneer  in  this  cult  and  finds  hun- 
dreds and  increasing  hundreds  of  fol- 
lowers in  western  Kansas.  The  govern- 
ment has  also  taken  a  hand  and  main- 
tains valuable  experiment  stations 
which  demonstrate  this  system  at  dif- 
ferent places  in  the  "dry  farming" 
belt.  As  mentioned  before,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell states  that  eighteen  inches  of  rain- 
fall is  ample  and  when  the  proper 
methods  of  cultivation  are  followed  no 
more  will  be  desired,  especially  if  the 
climate  grows  more  equable.  The  ac- 
cepted system  of  dry  farming  is  simply 
good  farming,  when  sifted  to  the  es- 
sentials, for  it  consists  in  the  applica- 
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tion  of  «;oo(l  fariniii«^  principles  as  they 
should  be  practiced  everywhere.  This 
is  not  real  estate  literature,  but  it  is 
true  that  the  yields  follo\vin<j^  the  use  of 
this  system  in  western  Kansas  have 
equaled  those  of  any  other  section. 
With  ten  inches  of  rainfall  annually  in 
drier  climates,  Mr.  Campl)ell  has  se- 
cured yields  of  fifty  busheds  of  wheat 
per  acre.  This  is  merely  a  matter  of 
calm  statistics.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
a  promising  theory,  but  of  actual  re- 
sults. Hundreds  of  western  Kansas 
farmers  are  becoming  independent  by 
careful  farming  along  this  line.  Refer- 
ring back  to  the  Curtis  article,  it  must 
be  said  that  intensive  farming — the  cul- 
tivation of  a  quarter  section  or  less, 
which  has  been  considered  impossible 
in  the  non-irrigated  districts,  as  far  as 
profits  are  concerned — has  proven  more 
profitable  proportionately  than  the 
farming  of  large  tracts  by  ordinary 
methods,  reckoning  every  item  of  ex- 
penditure in  the  way  of  labor,  machin- 
ery, etc.  The  results  can  be  shown,  so 
it  cannot  be  said  that  western  Kansas 
is  preparing  another  beautiful  and  en- 
ticing bu))ble  for  the  bursting. 

In  the  old ''cow  "days  it  was  said  that 
there  was  no  God  w^est  of  Dodge  City." 
This  statement  assumes  that  there  w^as 
actually  a  God  at  Dodge.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  all  Kansas  is  changed.  The 
terrific  fights  between  the  ghost  towns 
of  Ravanna  and  Eminence  for  the 
county  seat  of  the  late  Garfield  County, 
and  between  Cimarron  and  Ingalls  for 
that  of  Gray,  are  obliterated,  in  one 
case  by  prairie  dog  villages  which  will 


soon  be  torn  up  by  a  new  railroad,  and 
in  the  otiier,  by  the  kindlier  and  les.^ 
adventurous  spirit  of  the  New  West. 
Old  ]\laii  Soule  is  ^rone  and  his  million 
dollar  irrigating  dit(;h  is  nearly  gone 
with  the  advent  of  dry  farming.  Buf- 
falo Jones  is  on  the  lecture  platform 
and  Bat  ]Masterson  was  a  detective  in 
New  York  when  last  heard  from.  The 
snort  of  the  cayuse  is  replaced  by  the 
sneeze  of  the  automobile  and  the  Short- 
horn replaces  the  longhorn.  The  west- 
ern Kansas  boy  of  today  wonders  at 
the  expert  cattle-roper  as  much  as  does 
his  Chicago  cousin.  The  "bad  man" 
who  shot  up  the  town  in  the  seventies 
is  now  running  a  furniture  store.  The 
lynching  bee  has  yielded  to  the  farmers' 
institute  and  the  chicken  thief  is  hated 
worse  than  the  exotic  horse  thief.  It 
is  all  in  the  great  scheme  of  evolution 
and  regeneration  and  conservation  of 
resources.  Western  Kansas  is  not  a 
state  by  itself,  to  be  reviled  by  the 
neighbors  immediately  to  .the  east.  It 
is  a  living,  pulsating  part  of  our  great 
state,  the  repository  of  the  legends  of 
its  w^ildest  days,  to  be  sure,  but  never- 
theless an  integral  portion.  The  theory 
of  limits  does  not  apply  to  farming  in 
Kansas.  The  Eastern  farmer  is  con- 
stantly pushing  westward,  or  the  next 
best,  or  perhaps  better  thing,  he  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  some  one  else  who 
comes  w^est  in  his  place.  The  Great 
Mississippi  Basin  is  filling  up  with 
humanity  and  it  needs  no  political 
economist  to  foresee  the  trend  of  the 
tide.  Western  Kansas  is  filling  up  and 
the  Kansas  dead-line  is  a  myth  of  the 
olden  days. 


BY  JUNE  BELLMAN 


When  all  the  world  is  fresh  with  spring, 
When  wild  geese  clamor  on  the  wing 
And  all  the  little  wild  bitkis  sing, 

The  wanderlust  returns. 
And  all  the  day  I  think  of  ''home"— 
God's  good  green  worhfand  azure  dome — 
Such  restlessness  within  me  burns 
Whene'er  the  wanderlust  returns. 


I  feel  so  cramped  in  city  walls 
Day  after  day  the  old  life  palls. 
And  then  across  my  spirit  falls 

The  wanderlust  again. 
I  know  no  home  where  man  may  rest 
With  pulsing  life  and  pleasure  blest 
Save  the  wide  world,  and  to  my  brain 
The  wanderlust  returns  again. 


BY  DALE  ALLEN  STUBBS 


KATITRYN  liad  always  reminded 
Willis  of  peach  blossoms  full 
blown,  she  was  so  pinlc  and  white 
and  sweet,  and  held  promise  of  such 
dcliirhts  to  come  when  she  would  be 
really,  truly  Avoman.'  Just  now  she 
was  undeniably  childish,  with  a  sweet. 
<joaxino^  nature,  which  had  been  her 
chief  charm  for  Willis. 

*'0h,  Willis,  won't  I  be  the  sweet- 
est grandmother?  The  children  will 
love  me  so,  and  I'll  wear  little  lace 
caps  and  bake  seed  cakes,  and  be  the 
real  old-fashioned  kind  of  a  grand- 
mother. ' ' 

"I  am  more  than  content  with  you 
iis  you  are  now,  sweetheart,"  Willis 
replied  as  he  tenderly  stroked  her  soft, 
pink  little  hand.  They  were  intensely 
happy. 

The  little  flat,  ^vhere  they  fairly 
waded  in  cut  glass  and  other  wedding 
^iits,  was  very  small,  so  Kathryn 
•economized  space  and  money  by  using 
her  gifts  in  a  practical  manner.  The 
«alad  dressing  was  kept  in  a  cut  glass 
powder  box;  the  eggs  looked  quite 
iTiagnificent  in  a  large  bowl  of  beauti- 
ful design;  the  yellowness  of  the  but- 
ter Avas  much  enhanced  and  quite  dig- 
nified by  the  gold  lining  of  the  silver 
"bowl  in  which  it  reposed. 

/'Pickles,"  the  little  French  poodle, 
•dined  like  a  king  from  a  huge  platter 
of  old  Dutch  silver,  and  took  his  liquid 
refreshment  from  a  cut  glass  ice  tub. 
He  had  his  sweet,  dreamless  sleep  at 
night  on  a  costly  Navajo,  and  he  was 
•simply  bursting  with  importance,  for 
Kathryn,  who  grew  lonely  at  times, 
talked  to  him  and  told  him  all  the 
latest  news. 

''Pickles,  if  you'll  never  tell,  I  will 
tell  you  a  dead  secret:  Bvrdie  Van 
Keubens,  the  pretty,  fluffy,  little 
"blonde,  w^ho  always  steps  on  you,  is 
going  to  elope  with  that  nephew  of  old 
i^lr.  Sawyer's.  Yes,  Charlie  Sawyer;  and 
if  his  uncle  disinherits  him,  the  poor 
<lears  will  actually  be  on  the  county, 


for  they  haven't  a  cent  and  Charlie 
can't  even  take  care  of  himself,  so  poor 
Byrdie  will  have  to  don  her  stunning 
gypsy  gown  and  bangles  that  she  made 
such  an  impression  in  at  ]\Irs.  Godard's 
funcy  dress  party  la.st  month,  and  go 
about  telling  fortunes  to  provide  them- 
selves with  necessities,  and  the  Swiss 
chocolates  which  she  adores  and  lives  on 
and  the  cigarettes  which  Charley  w^ould- 
n't  be  recognizable  without.  I  think 
Byrdie  is  a  dear.  Pickles,  but  she's 
just  as  fickle  as  the  sunshine  in  April; 
so  she  may  not  elope  after  all.  I  re- 
member she  was  going  to  marry  Stan- 
ley i\Iartin  once,  but  she  didn't." 

Byi'die  Van  Reubens,  small,  well 
groomed  and  chic,  dropped  in  at 
Kathryn 's  one  afternoon  with  the  news 
that  Stanley  Martin  had  returned;  that 
they  had  met  on  the  street  and  Stanley 
had  asked  about  Kathryn.  Kathryn 's 
face  flushed  with  pleasure,  for  Stanley 
]\Iartin  had  gone  suddenly  to  the  con- 
tinent when  her  engagement  to  Willis 
had  been  announced;  and  not  a  few  of 
their  acquaintances  knew  why.  Kath- 
lyn  knew  she  would  never  forget  the 
day  he  came  to  tell  her  he  was  going 
away.  She  was  so  sorry  for  him  that 
_she  felt  almost  like  going  along.  Now 
after  three  years  he  was  back,  and — 
yes,  she  wanted  to  see  him  very  much. 

Of  course,  she  loved  Willis  devoted- 
ly; that  went  without  saying.  He  was 
just  the  very  best  and  kindest  man  in 
the  w^hole  world,  she  told  herself  over 
and  over.  He  was  so  substantial,  and 
staid  and  reliable,  but  she  said  to  her- 
self in  her  false,  pitiful  cant,  that  he 
had  never  understood  her  as  Stanley 
Martin  did. 

Willis  never  reached  the  great, 
emotional  heights  of  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  in  art  and  life  which  Stanley 
understood  so  well  and  always  inspired 
in  her.  Stanley  opened  the  valves  of 
pulsating,  passionate  wonder  in  the 
grandeur  of  a  ijtitch  of  brilliant  sky, 
a  poem  or  scene  of  barren  w^ood.  All 
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thin<j:s  held  deep,  beaiitirul  iiiennin^' 
for  liiju,  or  at  least  that  is  wliat  Kathryri 
thoii^dit  in  tiie  i<,ni()rance  of  her  foolish 
reasoniii«^.  He  always  created  in  her 
a  restless  desire  to  eliiiih  to  his  hei<,dits, 
thinking  never  of  the  descent,  hut  al- 
ways of  the  upward  climb.  Willis  sim- 
ply made  her  trust  him,  and  was  restful 
and  cozy  and  happy.  "Surely,"  she 
ar<j:ued  to  her  conscience,  ''there  could 
be  no  harm  in  seeing  Stanley  for  a  lit- 
tle while.  It  would  be  almost  like 
being  a  girl  again."  She  told  Byrdie, 
in  a  casual  tone,  to  bring  him  to  call — 
and  Byrdie  brought  him. 

He  had  changed  but  little  since  Kath- 
ryn  had  last  seen  him.  He  was  the 
same  intense,  romantic,  handsome  man 
he  had  always  been,  and  as  he  stood 
holding  both  her  hands  in  his  firm,  cool 
.  clasp,  looking  at  Kathryn  with  such 
admiring  devouring  eyes,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  of  the  old 
attraction  she  felt  in  him ;  surprised  at 
her  fluttering  pulses;  at  the  hot  flush 
which  rose  unbidden  to  her  cheeks. 
Finally  he  said: 

^'The  years  have  been  more  than 
kind  to  you.  They  have  made  you 
even  lovelier  than  you  were.  Any  man 
is  lucky  who  can  bring  such  refining 
joy  into  a  woman's  face." 

Byrdie  Van  Reubens^  alive  with  in- 
stinct to  her  very  finger  tips,  felt  the 
danger  of  this  personal  renewal  of  an 
old  and  rather  too  ardent  friendship 
between  Kathryn  and  Stanley  ^lartin 
and  tried  by  clever  little  ruses  and  by 
directing  the  conversation  to  Kathryn 's 
rather  famous  housekeeping  methods 
and  inferences  to  Willis,  to  bring  them 
to  a  realization  of  their  position;  but 
Kathryn  could  not  help  feeling,  as 
Stanley'  talked  of  his  life  in  Egypt, 
Tangiers  and  India,  that  her  o^vn  life 
was  undeniably  dull  and  stupid,  ^  and 
that  Willis  was  nothing  more  than  a 
machine  or  a  drone,  to  be  content,  day 
after  day  to  sit  at  the  same  desk,  meet 
the  same  men  and  perform  the  same 
routine  of  duties  from  one  Aveek's  end 
to  another,  when  the  world  was  so  full 
of  vital  and  interesting  things  and  peo- 
ple; but  Stanley  ended  her  thoughts 
by  stopping  abruptly,  as  he  saw  her 
preoccupation : 


"  Knough  of  tlie  life  of  a  discontentr-'l 
old  rover;  tell  me  of  your  world.  Of 

course,  you  a  Hi  very  happy."  Then 
Ix'fore  she  could  r(,*ply : 

"1  beli(iV(»  it's  [)rov(irlHal  that  all 
brides  demand  nothing  more  exciting 
than  darning  the  family  hosiery  and 
scrambling  the  breakfast  eggs,  but,  of 
course,  it's  different  with  you,  Kath- 
ryn, for  AVillis  coiildn't  think  of  al- 
lowing such  a  dainty  bride  to  do  any- 
thing but  numage  her  home." 

A  hot  wave  of  shame  rushed  over 
her  as  she  tried  to  speak  naturally : 

"Oh,  but  I  do,  Stanley,  and  really, 
Willis  thought  it  wouldn't  be  hard  on 
me;  for  now  that  we  are  old  married 
people,  w^e  must  save  our  money,  you 
know\  I  did  have  a  maid  at  first,  but 
she  "was  so  reckless  with  our  best  china 
and  had  so  many  of  her  friends  here  all 
the  time,  and  made  such  a  fuss  if  Willis 
was  late  to  dinner,  that  I  was  much 
relieved  to  have  her  out  of  the  house." 

"Oh,  of  course,  of  course,  Katie,  and 
I'm  sure  that  Willis  takes  the  best  pos- 
sible care  of  his  possession  and  ap- 
preciates all  that  you  are  doing  for 
his  comfort  and  his  advancement.  If 
every  man  had  such  a  priceless  gift  as 
Willis — well,  Heaven,  wouldn't  be  such 
an  attraction." 

During  the  afternoon  he  picked  up 
a  current  magazine  from  her  table  and 
turned  carelessly  through  it  till  he 
stopped  and  read  aloud  a  little  poem 
on  "Constancy,"  in  such  a  soulful  way, 
Avith  such  personal  meaning  that  Kath- 
ryn's  foolish,  vain  little  heart  was  filled 
with  pity  for  liira^  who  had  remained  sa 
constant  through  the  years  of  separa- 
tion. The  poem  which  w^ould  have  ap- 
peared in  all  its  blatant  emptiness,  had 
she  read  it  alone,  or  even  aloud  to  Wil- 
lis, at  once  assumed  lines  of  deep 
meaning  and  beauty,  and  her  only  com- 
ment had  been  a  sigh  for  all  the  won- 
derful things  she  was  missing  in  her 
life. 

Stanley  Martin  was  an  adept  at  readr 
ing  women,  and  he  smiled,  for  he  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  taking  place 
in  Kathryn 's  mind. 

That  night  she  told  Willis  that  Stan^ 
ley  had  returned;  that  he  and  Byrdie- 
had  called.    Willis  looked  grave. 
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"I  hope  they  won't  come  a^ain, 
dear,"  lie  said.  "It  provokes  ine  to 
think  of  Byrdie's  l)rinj,'in<,'  him.  She 
has  liad  enou«,di  experience  witli  liiin,  I 
sliould  think,  to  try  to  shield  other 
women  from  him.  Of  course,  dear  lit- 
tle maid,  you  can't  see  it,  you  are  so 
pood  yourself,  but  Stanley  isn't  just 
the  right  sort  with  women ;  I  mean — 
I'd  a  deal  rather  you  didn't  see  him 
again.  Every  one  knows  he  was  ter- 
ribly in  love  with  you  once,  and  while 
you  are  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  if  some 
one  called  and  found  him  here,  they 
might  criticize  you,  and  take  my  word 
for  it,  honey,  he's  not  worth  it." 

Kathryn  had  to  bite  her  lip  to  keep 
from  saying  some  of  the  things  which 
rushed  into  her  mind.  She  wanted  to 
say  he  could  still  find  her  worth  talk- 
ing to,  as  Willis  again  took  up  his 
paper  and  began  to  read.  She  wanted 
to  say  he  didn't  sit  in  the  same  chair 
day  after  day,  but  got  out  into  the 
world  and  encountered  it  squarely  and 
mixed  with  various  people  of  various 
nations  until  he  knew^  what  life  was. 
If  she  had  married  him.  she  wouldn't 
have  been  a  kitchen  drudoe  and  many 
other  things  which  she  felt  in  her  heart, 
but  she  refrained  from  saying  them 
and,  pleading  fatigue,  went  early  to 
her  bed  where  she  lay  with  increasing 
bitterness  in  her  heart,  until  she  fell 
asleep. 

Day  after  day  passed  and  frequently 
Kathryn  told  Willis  that  Stanley 
had  called  again.  Of  course,  he  was  un- 
invited. He  didn't  even  telephone,  but 
he  came. 

Willis  began  to  look  tired  and  thin. 
The  Avork  at  the  office  was  hard  and 
confining,  but  it  was  almost  vacation 
time,  and  they  had  planned  to  take  a 
cottage  for  a  month  at  a  quiet,  pictur- 
esque little  resort  up  north  and  Willis 
was  more  than  anxious  for  time  to 
pass.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he  was 
jealous  of  Stanley  :\rartin  and  Avas  full 
of  resentment  at  Kathryn  that  she  did 
not  discourage  his  attentions.  He  had 
expressed  his  views  quite  clearly  to 
Kathryn  one  night  and  they  had  had 
their  first  serious  quarrel.  Since  then, 
their  relations  had  been  strained,  so 
he  said  nothing  more  about  it.  The 


happiness  had  gone  from  his  life;  he 
gradually  drew  more  and  more  within 
himself;  the  seed  of  suspicion  was  in 
his  mind  and  he  could  not  divert  his 
thoughts  froiri  his  wrongs. 

One  day  while  at  lunch  at  his  club, 
he  saw^  Stanh^y  and  Kathryn  driving 
by  in  Stanley's  motor  car  and  heard  a 
man  of  his  acquaintance  remark: 

"Stanley  ^lartin  seems  to  be  on  with 
the  old  love  again.  Willis  is  a  con- 
founded stupid  dub,  or  he'd  put  a 
crimp  in  the  proceedings." 

AVillis  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 
He  w^as  filled  with  injured  pride  and 
mortification.  '  How  he'd  like  to  de- 
clare there  was  nothing  to  it,  but  his 
reason  bade  him  pass  it  by.  He  would 
not  further  injure  Kathryn  by  making 
a  public  scene,  but  the  remark  was  a 
thorn  in  his  sore  heart,  which  would 
brook  no  forgetting.  It  only  tortured 
him  more  and  more  as  it  became  imbed- 
ded deeper  and  deeper. 

He  walked  home  from  the  office  in 
the  evening  to  think  it  all  over.  He 
didn't  want  to  be  unnecessarily  hard 
on  Kathryn.  They  would  take  their 
vacation  now.  It  was  already  quite 
warm  and  they  would  go  as  soon  as 
i-f-,  could  be  arranged.  At  this  decision 
AYillis's  spirits  rose.  He  thought  of 
having  Kathryn  alone  with  him  for  a 
month.  He  would  win  her  back,  and 
Stanley  Martin  would  be  forgotten 
before  they  returned  to  town;  then 
they  would  be  happy  again  in  the  little 
flat,  or  they  might  even  go  away.  The 
sudden  turning  of  a  corner  brought 
him  in  sight  of  his  home,  and  his  face 
flushed  angrily:  all  the  resolves  to  be 
gentle  with  Kathryn  faded,  for  Stanley 
^lartin  was  tenderly  lifting  her  from 
the  motor  car  with  an  air  of  protective 
proprietorship  which  maddened  Willis. 
Stanley  did  not  linger  as  Willis  hoped 
he  would,  but  went  quickly  away, 
glancing  back  at  Kathryn.  who  stood 
on  the  steps  waving  her  hand  to  him 
until  he  turned  the  corner  and  was 
gone.  Kathryn,  looking  up,  saw  Willis 
coming,  and  instead  of  waiting  for 
him  as  she  would  once  have  done,  ran 
gayly  into  the  hall. 

Once  in  the  house,  Willis  confronted 
Kathryn  angrily.    There  was  no  deny- 
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ing  tliJit  liis  fury  was  past  his  control. 

*'Katliryn,  1  may  as  well  toll  you 
once  and  I'or  all  that  this  sort  of  non- 
sense must  stop.  Understand  me.  I  am 
not  askin«jf  you  to  stop  it,  I  am  telling,' 
you,  you  must  stop  it.  You  know  as 
well  as  I  that  Stanley  Martin  is  a  moral 
leper;  that  he  constantly  waives  war 
on  good  women.  I  can  give  you  names 
of  women  right  in  your  own  circle  who 
have  suffered  at  his  hands.  I  can  give 
you  names  of  men  right  in  your  own 
circle  wdio  w^ould  shoot  him  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat  were  it  not  for  consequences. 
You  know  this  as  well  as  I.  Such  men 
are  a  menace  to  all  the  best  things  in 
the  world.  They  gladly  tear  do^vn  the 
whole  moral  ethics  of  a  community,  a 
family  or  a  single  human  soul  to  gratify 
their  vanity  and  their  baser  passions." 

Kathryn's  averted  face  was  white. 
Her  voice  was  cold  and  metallic  as  she 
replied : 

**You  grossly  misunderstand  him  and 
are  either  too  narrow  or  too  stupid  to 
try  to  understand." 

**Yes,  thank  God^  I  am  too  stupid  to 
understand  him.  I  can't  understand 
how  any  man  can  take  the  best  a 
woman  has  to  give  and  then  boast  of  his 
vicious  achievement  at  the  club,  desig- 
nating her  as  a  'scalp.'  I  hope  I  shall 
always  remain  so  'narrow'  that  I  shall 
be  incapable  of  comprehending  this 
trick  of  a  cur.  I  expect  never  to  see 
you  with  him  again.  You  are  to  shun 
him  entirely  and  at  once.  Please  don't 
misunderstand  me — at  once.  AVe  will  120 
north  this  week."  And  Willis  strode 
angrily  from  the  room. 

The  day  of  their  departure  came. 
Kathi*yn  had  finished  the  packing 
quite  early,  and  as  their  train  did  not 
leave  until  nine  o'clock,  she  donned  a 
frail  little  tissue  gowm,  adjusted  a  big 
shade  hat  on  her  pretty  head  and 
started  to  make  a  few  calls.  Her  con- 
science troubled  her  not  a  little.  She 
realized  what  a  priceless  boon  her  hus- 
band's respect  was,  and  saw  quite  clear- 
ly how  she  had  played  with  it.  She 
admired  Willis  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  for  commanding  her  as  he  had, 
and  it  had  in  truth  been  a  real  relief 
to  her,  for  she  did  not  like  the  attitude 
Stanley  Martin  had  assumed  toward 


her  of  late,  and  the  little-  tri]>  was  much 
to  her  liking.  When  she  arrived  at 
"The  Pines"  she  would  write  and  tell 
Stanley  quite  plainly  that  when  she  re- 
turned he  was  to  leave  her  entirely 
alone.  Of  course,  he  would  be  angry, 
but  she  would  not  have  to  see  his  anger 
so  it  would  not  be  unpleasant  for  he-r. 
If  he  wrote  to  h(?r.  she  would  return  his 
letters  unopened,  for  she  had  no  desire 
to  have. the  affair  go  any  farther. 

P>efore  she  had  gone  half  a  block, 
Stanley  whizzed  'round  a  corner,  and 
seeing  her,  stopped  the  machine. 

"Well,  this  is  luck!  I  was  just  goincr 
by  for  you  to  go -into  the  country  with 
me.  It's  only  a  few  miles  and  I've  sim- 
ply got  to  settle  a  little  business  matter 
for  the  firm.    Come,  jump  in!" 

"Oh,  Stanley,  thanks  awfully,  but 
really  I  just  can't.  We're  going  at 
nine  and  I'm  busy,  honestly  I  am.  Can't 
you  get  some  one  else?" 

"Why  yes,  of  course  I  can,  ])ut  I 
don't  want  any  one  else.  Please,  Katy, 
I'll  have  you  back  in  to^vn  before  you 
know  it.  You  know  there  won't  be  any 
motor  car  up  at  "The  Pines." 

"No,  really  I  mean  what  I  say:  I 
simply  can't,"  Kathryn  persisted,  then 
seeing  his  face  cloud  angrily,  she  added 
gayly:  "But  I'll  tell  you  where  I  will 
go.  You  may  drive  me  over  to  Byrdie's 
and  save  me  all  that  long  walk.  Byrdie 
does  insist  on  living  in  the  unhandiest 
places;  one  simply  can't  get  there  on 
a  car."  Then  she  added  with  a  little 
grimace,  "James  has  the  horses  out 
this  afternoon." 

As  the3^  sped  along,  Kathryn  talked 
gayly.  It  was  a  great  effort  to  anpear 
natural  and  she  was  much  relieved 
^vhen  they  turned  into  Byrdie 's  st^-eet. 
until  the  unexpected  happened.  Sud- 
denly the  machine  leaped  forward  with 
fresh  speed.  They  fairly  flew  past 
Byrdie 's  home,  on,  on,  into  the  country. 
Stanley  attempted  to  treat  the  matter 
as  a  joke.  Kathryn  was  frightened  and 
furious,  but  she  made  a  heroic  effort 
to  hide  her  emotions.  They  would  sure- 
ly reach  the  destination  soon  and  re- 
turn home  at  once,  so  she  would  not 
let  Stanley  see  how  worried  she  really 
was.  Ilow^ever,  she  made  a  mental  re- 
solve that  it  would  take  all  the  prover- 
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bial  kin^^'s  horses  and  all  the  kiw^'a 
iiicii  to  get  her  again  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament. 

Stanh^y  was  driving  very  fast  and 
■Nvas  compelled  to  give  all  ot*  his  atten- 
tion to  the  machine  as  they  went  rush- 
ing by  I'armliouses,  orchards,  big  I'cd 
barns  and  school  houses.  Katli?-yn 
didn't  realize  how  far  they  were  from 
liome  until  they  drove  puffing  through 
a  small  town  and  then  continued  on, 
on,  further  into  the  country.  She  made 
several  attempts  to  remonstrate  against 
the  distance  they  were  from  home,  but 
<^ach  time  she  was  rewarded  only  by  a 
rush  of  wind  and  dust  into  her  mouth 
and  by  the  sound  of  her  voice  dying  in 
her  throat.  When  she  realized  she 
could  not  make  Stanley  hear  her,  she 
sat  quiet,  really  enjoying  the  fast  ride. 
After  what  seemed  hours  to  Kathryn, 
the  car  began  slowing  down;  the  en- 
gines throbbing  and  panting  after  the 
■exertion  and  speed  of  the  run.  Kath- 
ryn felt  a  happy  relief  surge  through 
her  heart,  for  surely  they  must  be  near- 
ing  the  journey's  end.  As  the  speed 
grew  gradually  slower  and  slower, 
Kathryn  turned  with  an  inquiring  look 
at  Stanley  as  she  said: 

*'My,  I'm  glad  we're  'most  there,  for 
I  haven't  had  a  real  breath  for  the  last 
five  miles.  I've  been  so  busy  clamping 
my  hat  to  my  head  and  I've  been  spill- 
ing hairpins  until  my  hair  is  on  the 
verge  -of  tumbling  dowm ;  do  go  slow 
until  I  become  a  little  more  presentable, 
I  know  I  must  look  horrid." 

Stanley's  only  reply  to  this  was  a 
devouring  look  which  dilated  the  pupils 
of  his  eyes  until  they  fairly  burned  with 
desire  for  possession  of  this  glowing 
girl  who  belonged  to  another  man. 

**And  do  you  really  want  to  go  away 
and  leave  me  for  a  w^hole  month, 
Katy?'' 

Kathrj^n  laughed  uneasily.  She  was 
suddenly  very  much  afraid  of  this  man 
who  dared  say  such  insinuating  things 
to  her. 

"Why,  of  course,  I  do.  I'll  be  so 
jrlad  to  get  away  from  that  eighty  dol- 
lar flat,  where  there  isn't  room  to  swing 
ft  oat."  Here  she  broke  off  laughing. 
'Why,  Stanley  IMartin,  did  you  hear 
that  rhyme?    j\Iercy  me!    Perhaps  I 


am  qui<jtl\'  d»,*v('loinng  into  a  sort  of 
genius.  Wouldn't  that  be  dreadful? 
Just  think,  I'd  have  to  cultivate  a  bored 
expression,  and  a  far-away  look  in  the 
eye;  and,  oh  horrors!  I  might  even  wear 
nose  glasses.  No  sir!  I  draw  the  line 
there;  greatness  may  be  thrust  upon 
me,  but  "specks" — uever!" 

"Don't  be  foolish,,  Katy,  for  you 
know  that  no  matter  what  you  were, 
or  if  you  wore  thousands  of  disfiguring 
glasses,  I'd  love  you  just  the  same,  for 
nothing  could  hide  the  glory  of  your 
eyes." 

Kathryn  flushed  angrily. 

"You  must  not  say  such  things  to 
me.  I'll  not  have  it.  If  you  so  far  for- 
get yourself  again,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  tell  Willis  and  let  him  settle  with 
you.  If  you  are  not  entirely  unprinci- 
pled you  wall  turn  and  take  me  home 
at  once.  It  is  growing  dark.  Take 
me  home  at  once,  I  say." 

The  machine  came  to  a  dead  stop. 
Stanley  jNIartin  was  pale  with  malig- 
nant rage. 

"I  am  out  of  gasoline  and  can  go  no 
farther.  I  am  sure,  I  don't  see  how 
we  are  going  to  get  back  tonight." 

Kathryn 's  heart  stood  still;  then,  as 
his  frightful  meaning  burst  upon  her 
in  all  hideousness,  she  wept  violenth'. 

"I  know^  that  what  you  say  is  an  ab- 
solute falsehood,  and  I  command  you 
to  take  me  home.  If  you  retain  me  here 
against  my  will,  I  will  prosecute  you 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law." 

"Oh,  no  you  won't,  my  dear;  you 
wouldn't  care  to  make  the  story  public, 
you  know." 

"You  despicable  wretch.  How  dare 
you  insult  me  in  this  brazen  manner! 
The  machine  is  all  right,  so  let  us  stop 
this  melodramatic  scene  and  go  back  at 
once." 

"What  you  say  is  perfectly  true. 
The  machine  is  all  right,  but  I  don't 
intend  you  to  take  a  nine  o'clock  train 
away  from  me  to-night,  and  perhaps 
Willis  will  go  alone,"  he  added  signifi- 
cantly. 

Suddenly  the  conviction  burst  upon 
her  that  she  must  get  back  to  Willis. 
She  could  never  vindicate  herself  if  she 
didn't  get  back.  She  looked  hastily 
about  and  discerned  a  dim  light  far 
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away  across  a  field  of  youn^'  {^tcmmi 
corn;  and  without  tliiiiUin"^  of  conse- 
quences or  wei^diin^'  the  act,  she  junii)- 
ed  from  the  machine  and  sped  in  the 
direction  of  the  lii^lit.  Stanley  jnmix'd 
after  her,  hut  sudchMily  st()j)i)ed.  He 
realized  if  strate«:y  had  failed  to  detain 
her,  force  would  be  imi)ossii)le. 

When  Kathryn  realized  Stanley  was 
not  followin<^  her,  she  slackened  her 
pace  a  trifle,  pickin<r  her  way  as  care- 
fully as  she  could  in  the  i^atherinj::  dark- 
ness. She  crossed  the  field  of  corn 
and  the  light  seemed  as  far  away  as 
ever.  She  was  a  victim  of  hysterical 
terror  with  only  tire  thought  of  escape 
and  a  safe  return  to  Willis  in  her 
stricken  brain.  She  scarcely  realized 
it  ^vhen  she  plunged  through  a  small 
creek,  until  her  wet,  draggled  garments 
chilled  her.  The  light  ^vas  nearer  now, 
but  she  didn't  slacken  her  speed;  in- 
stead she  pushed  on  more  determinedly. 

She  was  not  frightened  at  the  dark- 
ness for  she  hardly  saw  it.  Her  brain 
was  alight  with  the  consciousness  of 
her  folly  and  her  bad  treatment  of 
Willis.  She  was  tired  and  exhausted 
both  physically  and  mentally,  when 
with  a  last  effort,  she  climbed  a  fence 
and  scrambled  up  a  steep  bank  to  see 
the  friendly  light  of  a  small  railroad 
station  across  the  tracks  ahead  of  her. 

At  home,  Willis  was  silent  and  watch- 
ful. He  rebuked  himself  for  being  so 
hard  with  Kathryn.  Perhaps  he  had 
goaded  her  to  something  which  kind- 
ness would  have  kept  her  from  doing. 
He  realized  what  a  happy  girl  she  had 
been;  how  she  had  loved  gaiety  and 
life  and  how  he  had  been  really  too 
tired  to  go  out  with  her  in  the  evening ; 
how  he  had  sat  quietly  engTossed  in 
his  paper,  content  to  be  at  home  with 
her  and  rest,  but  he  saw  now  that  it 
might  easily  have  been  very  dull  for 
her,  Still,  he  felt  that  this  was  not  the 
cause  of  her  absence.  No ;  it  was  some- 
thing else:  some  accident  on  the  car 
line  or  something  had  detained  her. 
Surely  she  would  come  soon.  He  would 
not  believe  that  Kathryn,  whom  he  had 
tried  to  shield  and  love  and  protect 
would  leave  him  thus  without  a  word. 


No!  no!  something  had  hap[>cncd;  but 
what?  Every  carriage  which  rolled  by, 
every  pedestrian  on  the  street  outside, 
he  expected  to  be  Katy ;  but  at  four  in 
the  morning  she  had  not  come.  Surely 
that  is  her  key  in  the  lock  now.  Yen 
it  is! 

The  door  opened  before  he  could  get 
to  it,  and  there  stood  the  tearful,  ter- 
rified, bedraggled,  exhausted,  penitent 
Katy. 

"Katy,  darling,  tell  me  what  has 
happened."  But,  without  a  sound  or 
word,  Katy  sank  slowly  to  the  floor 
in  blissful  unconsciousness. 

When  she  regained  her  senses,  Willis 
was  bending  over  her,  chafing  her 
hands  and  holding  a  wine  glass  to  her 
mouth. 

"Did  you  get  my  message?"  she 
faltered  through  her  white  lips. 

"No,  sweetheart,  did  you  send  one?'*^ 

"Yes;  from  a  little  town." 

"What  little  town,  dearest?"  And 
then  Kathryn  sobbed  out  the  whole 
piteous  story  in  his  arms.  W^illis's  big- 
frame  shook  Avith  anger,  but  it  was  not 
for  Kathryn.^  The  torn,  tattered  dress, 
the  wet  skirts,  the  frayed  hat  still  in 
her  hand  had  told  him  how  she  had 
fought  to  get  back  to  him. 

"And  will  you  always  hate  me,  Wil- 
lis?" she  asked  piteously. 

"No;  my  darling,  for  I  love  you.  You 
have  been  sinned  against,  you  have  not 
sinned;  but  you  have  made  me  very, 
very  miserable,  dear,  and  an  unhappy 
life  is  not  worth  the  living.  We  will 
try  to  forget,  and  "will  make  up  for 
each  other  what  we  have  lost  of  ,ioy. 
iVnd,  Katy  dear,"  here  he  took  her  face 
between  his  hands  and  looked  long  into 
the  tragic  eyes,  "we  must  always  be 
true,  dear,  for  it's  the  only  way  we  can 
b(;  happy  and  get  all  that's  best  out  of 
our  lives  together,  for,  dearie,  when  a 
wife  loses  the  respect  of  the  husband 
who  loves  her,  she  cannot  expect  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  regard  from  any  other 
man. 

"We  will  not  talk  about  it  any  more^ 
dear,  but  to-morrow  Ave  will  start  for 
"The  Pines"  and  begin  our  Second 
Honevmoon." 


OidsMo  My  Y/h\^\QV/ 

BY  JENNIE  BROOKS 


These  are  the  days  when  the  birds  come 
back, 

A  very  few,  a  bird  or  two. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 

ON  THE  seventh  day  of  January,  in 
a  whirl  of  drifting  snow,  there 
fluttered  into  our  trees  a  flock 
of  tufted  titmice,  accompanied  by  four 
01  five  cedar  birds.  How  <ray  they 
were!  and  how  jauntily  they  dashed 
about,  shaking  the  snow  from  their 
feathers!  Little  cared  they  for  the 
white  powder  that  gave  them  foam- 
crested  topknots. 

"Sweet-oh,  sweet-oh.  sweet-oh!"  was 
the  weather  to  them,  be  it  rain  or  shine, 
as  they  romped  through  the  snow-laden 
branches  like  truant  schoolboys.  Their 
ruddy  sides  shone  warm  as  a  robin's 
breast,  and  the  scarlet  tips  on  the  wings 
of  the  cedar  birds  gleamed  like  jewels; 
their  crests  alert  and  saucy  as  they 
frolicked  about  all  the  morning,  now 
picking  seeds  from  beneath  the  hedge, 
again  dashing  at  each  other  in  mimic 
battle,  and  crowding  on  the  window 
ledge  for  crumbs,  tap,  tapping  on  the 
pane.  By  four  in  the  afternoon  they 
had  all  flown  away^  not  to  return  again 
until  the  red  maple  buds  signaled 
Spring.  A  merry  band  were  they  from 
the  Avarmer  shelter  of  the  woods,  out  on 
an  exploring  tour,  at  night  finding 
themselves  only  too  glad  to  return  to 
cozy  nooks  of  underbrush. 

January  twentieth,  a  pair  of  blue- 
birds flew  through  the  garden,  calling 
to  each  other  in  the  coaxiuG:  tones  of 
love,  the  male  breaking  forth  into  the 
tender  notes  of  bis  spring  song:  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  bluebird  that 
I  have  noted,  and  that  nesting  ideas 
were  stirring  in  their  heads  was  shown 
by  the  way  they  hunted  about  the 
branches,  exploring  knotholes  and  peep- 
ing into  crannies.  After  a  few  days' 
visitation,  and  a  hopeless  fight  against 
freezing  weather,  they  departed. 

On  February  second  a  robin  came 
and  wandered  in  the  loneliest  sort  of 
way,  even  forgetting  to  sound  his  usual 


cheery  note,  and,  finding  his  visit  pre- 
mature, hd't  with  des[)atch,  not  taking 
time  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  when" 
we  doffed  our  hats  in  eager  welcome. 

February  nineteenth,  three  robins 
came,  this  time  remaining  with  us, 
though  the  day  of  their  arrival  was 
snowy,  blustery  and  bitterly  cold.  This, 
v.'as  a' 'red  letter  "day,  for  during  it  tlie 
cardinal  gave  us  his  first  spring  song. 
Perched  high  in  the  tiptop  of  the  ma- 
ple, he  flung  out  a  splendid  melody, 
defying  the  wind  and  the  clouds  of 
flying  snow  that  almost  hid  him  from 
our  sight. 

March  fifteenth,  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  snow,  but  the  birds  were  de- 
termined to  hold  their  own,  notwith- 
standing inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
and  to  our  door  came  robins,  cardinals, 
two  pairs  of  downy  woodpeckers,  blacks 
caps,  two  goldfinches,  chipbirds  and 
jays,  all  feeding  hungrily  on  their  much 
loved  "corn  pone."  In  February  the 
bits  of  fat  on  the  grape  vine  trellis,  the 
pieces  of  meat,  old  bones,  and  suet,  had 
about  them,  always  a  crowd  of  guests. 
The  yellow  fat  the  birds  one  and  all 
disdained  to  touch,  but  upon  the  suet 
they  pounced  with  delight.  The  tit- 
mouse first  discovered  this  new  edible. 
Very  daintily  she  sampled  it  twisting 
her  head  about  and  eying  it  well  before 
she  concluded  it  was  safe  to  make  a 
full  meal;  deciding  in  the  end,  that  a 
meat  diet  was  a  great  improvement 
over  bread  crumbs  in  icy  weather,  she^ 
adopted  it  with  gusto.  At  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day,  these  frisky  gray  birds 
might  have  been  seen  regaling  them- 
selves. 

]\[arch  first,  the  "least-fly-catcher" 
sounded  his  pert  notes  from  the  quince 
tree,  while  a  wood  pewee  uttered  her 
pensive  call,  and  one  and  all,  seed- 
eaters,  ant-devourers,  nut-pickers^ 
ciuickly  became  devotees  of  bread 
crumbs  and  a  carnal  diet. 

April  seventh,  a  new  woodpecker  ap-^ 
peared  in  the  garden,  alighting  on  the 
trunk  of  a  pear  tree.  Neither  redhead,. 
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sapsuclvcr  nor  I'lickcjr,  ho  yet  scciikmI  to 
be  a  niini(lin<^  of  all  three.   A  l)a(?k  view 
of  him  sliowed  ii  ^listeiiinL:  coat  of  stri[)- 
ed  hhiek  and  white  stripes  niiininj^  uj) 
and  down  (not  crossed,  as  in  the  zebra 
woodpecker,)    while    liis    head  was 
adorned  with  a  fhit  cap  of  scarlet,  no 
■crest.   As  he  flew,  we  caut,dit  a  tjlinipse 
of  a  yellowish-white  breast,  and  be- 
neath, on  the  throat,  was  a  patch  of 
scarlet.  The  black  winj?  from  the  shoul- 
der down  was  edg"ed  with  a  pure  white 
stripe,  as  if  one  continuous  white  feath- 
er reached  from  shoulder  to  tip.  In 
size  he  was  larger  than  a  robin,  and  his 
inotions    were    extremely    swift.  His 
bill  was  light  in  color,  and  his  head  was 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  other 
woodpeckers.    We  hurried  after  him 
as  he  swiftly  took  his  way  from  tree 
to  tree,  until  he  finally  departed.  Once, 
after  that,  he  visited  us,  but  we  were 
Only  able  to  verify  our  former  notes, 
concluding  that  he  had  been  a  "hy- 
brid" between  the  yellow-bellied  wood- 
pecker and  the  redhead.    Not  large 
■enough  for  the  pileated,  and  without 
crest ;  nor  w^as  the  black  of  his  feathers 
any  shade  of  brown,  but  the  shining 
blue-black  w^orn  by  the  redhead. 

April  eleventh,  the  air  sounded  with 
the  call  of  meadow  jarks,  hurrying 
about  in  the  campus.  *'Hee-eer  I  be! 
Heer-eer  I  be!"  one  loudly  calls,  and  I 
follow  him  over  the  hillocks  to  verify 
this  statement,  when  he  suddenly  rises 
at  my  feet,  flies  on,  settles  again,  and 
walks  through  the  brown  grasses,  only 
to  be  routed  once  more  as,  deceived  by 
his  cry,  I  follow  up  this  elusive  bird. 
You  see  just  where  he  settles,  but  by 
the  time  you  get  there,  he  is  yards 
away.  He  is  one  of  our  handsomest 
birds,  and  this  spring  the  campus  prov- 
ed a  favorite  spot  for  nesting,  and  the 
birds  made  a  great  show  flying  about. 
His  gorgeous  yellow  breast,  with  its 
glossy  black  crescent,  marks  him  a 
beauty,  and,  as  he  has  a  habit  of  climb- 
ing up  on  little  clumps  of  grass  and 
looking  about  him,  he  is  easily  seen, 
and  he  is  a  tremendous  walker,  getting 
o\er  the  ground  w^ith  amazing  rapiditv 
w^hen  he  wants  to  lure  you  away  from 
his  grass-hid  nest. 

April  tenth  gave  us  our  first  thrushes 
— wood  thrushes  flitting  in  the  hedge. 


and  thrashers  boldly  taking  possession 
of  the  lawn. 

Doves  on  the  eaves  April  eleventh, 
A\iii(;h  later,  rei)cated  an  old  blunder  of 
building  in  the  eaves  trough,  directly 
over  the  hole  of  the  em[)tyin;;  pipe,  an  1 
the  floods  washed  them  out  in  the  same 
old  way.  Pigeons,  an  eminent  biologist 
tells  me,  are  the  ''most  stupid  birds 
alive,"  and  I  wonder  if  their  cousins, 
the  doves,  partake  of  their  attributes  ' 

Red-eyed  A^reos  fussing  about  the 
pear  tree  April  twentieth,  while  above 
their  heads  hangs  their  la.st  year's 
home,  a  daintily  made  swinging  basket. 

Kinglets  flitting,about,  iVpril  twenty- 
first. 

April  twenty-eighth,  Baltimore  ori- 
oles whistled  loudly  in  the  elm  trees. 
First  oriole's  notes  resembled  closely 
the  notes  of  the  cardinal.  Blithe  and 
jolly  was  he.  "Whistle,  and  call,  and 
swing  in  the  tree  tops,  the  very  spirit 
of  joyful  life!  When  the  oriole's  bub- 
bling notes  are  heard  surely  it  is  spring. 
A.  dash  of  gold  among  the  young  green 
leaves  and  tasseled  elm  buds,  bringing 
his  welcome  with  him. 

Red-headed   woodpecker   peers  out 
from  his  winter  home  in  the  old  elm  on 
April  second,  finds  the  world  very  sun- 
nv  and  bright,  and  concludes  to  sta 
out! 

On  the  seventh  of  April,  blue  jays 
began  building  a  nest  in  the  elm  tree. 
A  robin  had  already  laid  a  foundation, 
but  the  jays  made  short  work  of  it, 
tossing  out  the  sticks  and  straws,  vi- 
ciously tearing  away  the  strings,  and 
driving  the  robins  off  in  a  most  hate- 
ful way.  The  ousted  birds  then  located 
in  the  pear  tree,  and  were  driven  from 
this  place,  also,  the  jays  trWng  to  use 
both  building  sites,  carrying  material 
first  into  one  crotch  and  then  away 
across  the  lawn  into  the  other  tree, 
"dog-in-the-manger"  style  !  This  proved 
too  laborious  and  finally  the  elm  tree 
held  a  finished  jay's  nest.  It  was  fully 
ten  days  after  the  nest  was  built  that 
the  female  began  to  lay,  and  even  then 
she  did  not  stay  at  home  as  she  should, 
but  showed  every  token  of  being  a 
young  matron  who  vastly  preferred  a 
frolic  to  nursery  duties.  On  the  seven- 
teenth day  from  the  first  making  of  the 
nest,  she  settled  dow^n  to  the  care  of 
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her  e<^<(s ;  but  she  improved  every  op- 
portunity to  fly  off.  At  the  ap[)roaeh 
of  her  mate  witli  food,  slie  would  sprin*.^ 
from  lier  nest  like  a  veritable  "Jack- 
in-the-box"  and  join  him  on  an  ad- 
jacent branch,  where^  after  beini^  fed, 
she  was  the  recipient  of  much  blaadisli- 
inent  from  enamored  swain.  Such  con- 
jugal devotion  was  commendable,  but 
her  eagerness  to  greet  her  mate  brought 
death  and  destruction  to  the  young  life 
throbbing  in  the  pink-brown  eggshells 
beneath  her  breast  (occasionally),  for, 
after  a  prolonged  period  of  setting 
(such  as  it  was),  the  eggs  failed  to 
hatch,  and  the  loving  pair  deserted  the 
nest.  Highwaymen  of  the  air,  hustling 
out  of  their  adjacent  homes  the  most  in- 
offensive of  our  birds,  and  badgering 
every  bluebird,  oriole,  or  cardinal  that 
flew  through  the  trees,  we  were  not 
sorry  that  disaster  overtook  them! 

The  ruby-throated  humming  bird  ap- 
peared on  the  tw^enty-eighth  of  April, 
quickly  nesting  in  the  honeysuckle. 

Orchard  orioles  came  to  the  trellis 
in  search  of  strings  for  their  pensile 
nests  on  the  first  day  of  May.  To  her 
great  surprise  the  olive-backed  fe- 
male (such  a  dainty  ladylike  bird  she 
w^asl)  happened  across  the  suet, 
hung  on  a  grapevine.  Warily 
she  tasted  it,  and  tasted  again,  holding 
her  head  on  one  side  in  doubt  as  to  its 
proper  use  for  food.  She  tastes -a  third 
time,  then  eyes  it  closely,  ponders 
awhile,  and,  in  evident  conclusion  that 
it  is  -worth  risking,  she  pecks  at  it  with 
great  eagerness.  Off  she  darts  return- 
ing quickly  with  her  mate.  Thereafter 
they  are  daily  partakers  of  the  feast, 
'oecasionall}^  being  joined  by  their  more 
showily  dressed  cousins,  the  Baltimore 
orioles.  The  female  orchard  oriole  is 
in  harmony  with  the  leaf  coloring,  and 
the  flickering  green  shadows  trick  the 
eye  into  believing  her  only  a  larger 
Osage  leaf. 

The  most  frequent  guests  at  our  buf- 
fet lunch  table  are  the  downy  Avood- 
peckers.  The  tiny  things  clamber,  like 
a  couple  of  mice,  up  the  trellis  to  w^here 
the  suet  is  hung,  and  if  there  happens 
to  be  a  soft  fresh  piece,  the  bird  that 
comes  first  hurries  away  for  its  mate, 
and  together  they  return  and  sit  on  the 
trellis,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tidbit, 


and  ])eck  at  it  in  delicate  fasliion.  Even 
when  th(i  suet  is  hard  anrl  frost-filled, 
the  birds  are  not  dauntf-d,  but  with 
\\(;nderful  strength  in  necic  and  bealc, 
I)Ound  away  at  it  without  cessation. 
The  jays  and  redheads  pounce  down  on 
the  meat  and  gouge  out  a  big  moutli- 
ful,  sometimes  dropping  it  as  they  find 
it  is  more  than  they  can  really  eat  or 
carry. 

^lay  fifteenth  marked  the  appear- 
ance of  a  modest  wood  thrush,  which 
chose  to  build  low  in  a  pear  tree  near 
the  hedge. 

May  nineteenth;  a  hot,  hot  day  and 
two  covetous  robins  arriving  in  the 
garden,  inspecting  the  site  of  the 
thrush's  home,  and,  unceremoniously 
tossing  out  the  small  blue-green  egg, 
the  female  robin  sat  herself  down  to 
lay  her  eggs  in  this  comfortable  ready- 
made  nest !  The  poor  little  thrush  fled 
before  the  assault  of  the  larger  bird, 
into  an  adjacent  tree.  Off  went  the 
robin  for  more  building  material;  on 
went  the  meek  little  thrush.  Then  two 
robins  swooped  down  upon  her,  and 
the  small  nest  owner  dropped  disconso- 
lately to  a  branch  of  the  pear  tree  just 
below^  the  nest,  shrugged  up  her  shoul- 
ders, and  looked  so  imploringly  at  me 
(raking  hay)  that  I  concluded  it  was 
time  to  "take  a  hand"  in  the  affair, 
for,  that  all  the  happy  plans  of  that 
little  brown  thrush  should  come  to 
naught,  was  quite  beyond  endurance. 
As  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  male 
thrush,  w^ho  should  have  been  valiantly 
protecting  the  little  home-maker,  no 
sign  was  showing.  Advancing  w^th  a 
rake,  I  charged  upon  the  marauders, 
who  debated  the  land,  but  finally  fled 
angrily,  and  w4th  loud  squawkings  of 
Avrath,  into  the  safe  shelter  of  the  tall 
Osage  hedge.  Quickly  slipped  on  to 
the  nest  the  owner  thereof,  and,  drag- 
ged together  a  lot  of  hay  ("IGng  Da- 
vid" w^as  cutting  the  grass),  I  breath- 
lessly sat  me  down  to  see  that  the 
thieving  robins  did  not  "remove  their 
neighbor's  landmark." 

"King  David,"  black  ,  perspiring, 
philosophic,  leaned  on  his  scythe,  de- 
livering himself  of  a  homily. 

"When  birds  gits  to  fighting  you 
caint  do  nothin*  wif  'em!  Nebbar! 
No,   ma'am!     Might's  well   let  'em 
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'lone !  Thoy  gwiiic  fit  it  out  ebbery 
time  jos'  hik  piissoris!  Yaas  'urn,  cloy 
be!" 

**Well,  they  shan't  take  that  thrush's 
nest,  Dave — they  shall  not !  Come — 
help — quick!"  as  the  robins,  takin*^  ad- 
vantage of  Dave's  ])reachment, " 
swooped  down  and  beat  off  the  thrush, 
who,  with  help  at  hand,  this  time  mere- 
ly hopped  out  on  the  same  branch  of 
blossoming  pear  that  held  the  nest, 
where  she  cuddled  down,  a  meek  little 
bunch  of  feathers,  paHietically  ag- 
grieved. I  beat  at  the  branches,  and  I 
banged  with  my  rake,  but  I  could  not 
reach,  and  ''King  David,"  determined 
to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone  de- 
clined to  join  the  battle,  and,  while  I 
helplessly  scolded,  the  robins  went 
boldly  to  work  reconstructing  the  nest, 
or,  rather,  adding  adornments.  A  few 
sticks  w^ere  stuck  in — long  twigs — and 
rags,  and  to  these  were  added  a  shred 
of  handkerchief  they  tore  from  the 
thorns  of  a  rosebush,  where  it  had  been 
cast  up  by  the  winds.  They  worked 
like  fiends,  shouting  at  hie,  in  my  an- 
swer to  my  threats,  all  manner  of  bad 
words!  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  I  fell 
back  on  throw^ing  sticks  -with  (mod- 
erately) fair  aim^  and  once  more  the 
robins  retreated  and  the  little  thrush 
slipped  on.  I  dropped  upon  the  grass 
to  rest,  and  in  a  twinkling  back  flew 
the  robins!  off  came  the  thrush,  mak- 


ing no  effort  to  defend  herself,  just 
waiting  for  n\(t  to  rise  and  continue  tho 
good  work.  The  female  robin  settled 
herself  ({ui(!kly,  and  the  male  stood 
guard  for  i)erhaps  an  hour,  the  thrusli 
never  moving  or  eomi)laining,  sitting' 
all  hunched  up  and,  most  "ready  to 
cry,"  and  looking  down  at  me  as  if  she 
wanted  to  say,  "Well,  why  don't  you 
do  something?"  So,  with  sticks  and 
maledictions,  I  ousted  the  robins  once 
more,  and  once  more  the  thrush  "sat." 

I,  breathless,  devoted  the  exhausting 
day  in  its  entirety  (barring  dinner- 
time) to  "fightings  without"  and 
"fears  within"  lest  in  the  early  morn- 
ing hours  the  robins  would  gain  the 
victory  ere  I  was  up.  But  "up"  I  was 
not  for  many  a  long  day,  early  or  late, 
for  the  setting. sun  watched  my  retire- 
ment into  the  mazy,  crazy  ways  of  ty- 
phoid fever,,  w4th  a  last  incoherent 
thought  of  wonderment  as  to  the  out- 
come of  all  concerned !  And  my  first 
coherent  question,  on  returning  from 
the  hobgoblin  lands  through  which  I 
wandered,  Avas,  "Oh,  do  you  know 
which  bird  held  the  nest,  the  robin  or 
the  thrush?"  But  I  never  found  out, 
for  when,  convalescent,  I  questioned 
"King  David,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
"Yaas  'um,  yaas  'um,  I  membahs  'bout 
dem  birds;  but  I  nevah  jes'  did  know 
ef  one  or  annuddah  done  hatched  out  I ' ' 
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BY  RALPH  TENNAL 


IT  WAS  at  that  period  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Kansas  when  she,  bleed- 
ing again ;  when  the  Populist  party 
was  going  to  remove  all  objections  to 
the  railroads  by  turning  them  over  to 
the  government ;  when  capital  was 
about  to  be  laid  low  by  farmers'  co- 
operative enterprises ;  Avhen  money  by 
iinlimited  coinage  was  soon  to  become 
as  plentiful  as  dogwced;  when  crop 
failures  were  a  grim,  present  reality, 
that  Barber  sailed  his  prairie  schooner 
into  Grass  City. 


He  stopped  at  the  town  pump.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  halt  in  Grass 
City  longer  than  the  few  minutes  neces- 
sary to  water  his  horses,  but  through 
the  melting  frost  in  the  grocery  store 
window  he  saw  a  circle  of  loafers 
around  the  stove,  and,  being  unable  to 
resist  the  sight,  he  walked  in. 

"Shut  the  door!"  said  the  grocer 
gruffly. 

It  was  obvious  that  he  did  not  look 
upon  the  stranger  as  carrying  with  him 
the  promise  of  cash  trade,  and  no  won- 
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<ler.  Ilis  overcoat  was  patched,  his 
undercoat  patched;  his  vest  was 
patched;  his  overalls  were  patched; 
liis  home  made  mittens  were  patclied. 
There  were  i)atches  on  the  wind-frayed 
canvas  that  covered  his  wairon,  and  tlie 
harness  was  patched  with  odds  and 
cuds  of  ropes,  straps  and  chains.  If  the 
newcomer  had  money,  evidently  he  did 
not  buy  an*ythin«j  with  it — which  was 
the  point  in  which  the  grocer  was  in- 
terested. 

The  patches  on  the  mover's  clothing 
were  a  study  in  themselves.  They  not 
only  failed  to  match  the  garments  to 
which  they  were  sewed,  but  also  did 
not  match  one  another,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  representing  everywhere  a  spirit 
of  inharmony.  One  patch  was  turning 
lip  its  nose  and  scowling  wickedly; 
near  it  was  a  half-mustache  that  curved 
downward  in  solemn  pessimism ;  an- 
other looked  wildly  indignant  with  the 
^lid  of  two  spots  of  mud ;  a  finger  print 
gave  another  the  facial  contortion  of  an 
old  Englishman  who  had  loaned  money 
on  western  Kansas  land,  and,  the  sug- 
gestion generally  on  the  raiment  of  this 
ourious  visitor  was  one  of  displeasure 
and  protest,  as  indeed,  it  was  in  the 
face  of  the  man  himself. 

A  stranger  in  Grass  City  being  a  rare 
sight,  all  conversation  ceased  when  Bar- 
ber entered.  He  stood  a  few  moments 
in  his  idle  ease.  The  silence  invited  an 
opening. 

"Say/'  said  Barber,  pulling  out  his 
pipe  and  filling  it  in  anticipation  of  a 
long  exchange  of  gossip,  ''is  this  town 
wet  or  dry  ? ' ' 

''Wet  town,"  said  Jones,  the  plaster- 
er; "and  if  it's  a  fair  question,"  he 
added,  "where  do  you  hail  from?" 

"Rawlins  County — Rawlins  County 
sufferer,"  answered  the  stranger  me- 
chanically; "ain't  no  crops  in  that 
county  agin.  Ain't  bin  no  rain  for 
four  months,  only  when  the  cyclone 
come,  an'  hit  ruint  ev'rything  that 
wuzn't  already  ruint.  Got  so  relief  as- 
sociations won't  support  us  in  no  kind 
of  style  no  more,  an'  las'  week  when  I 
see  how  things  wuz  a  goin'  I  nps  an' 
says  to  the  ole  woman.  '^lam,'  says  I, 
Ic's  go  to  Arkinsaw  an'  see  the  folks.' 
An'  she  says,  'Pap,  I'll  have  the  things 
packed  a-fore  you  can  git  the  bows  on 


the  wa<ron.'    So  here  we  air,  leavin' 
Kansas  agin." 

The  stranger  shoved  his  hands  into 
his  tight  overalls  jiockets,  and,  as  he 
stood  there?  iialf  bent  and  shivering,  as 
was  his  hjibit,  he  scAtnu'd  to  be  repre- 
senting the  god  of  Hard  Times  in  west- 
ern Kansas. 

He  was  ready  to  discuss  any  subject. 
Had  he  been  following  politics  in  Raw- 
lins County?  Why,  certainly.  Tlie 
Populist  party  was  going  to  sweep 
Kansas,  then  the  United  States,  and 
finally,  the  world.  In  Rawlins  County 
Populist  meetings  had  been  held  and 
resolutions  adopted  every  week,  and 
there  was  a  Topulist  paper  in  every 
town.  Yes,  there  were  a  few  Republi- 
can papers  in  that  locality,  but  the 
Populist  papers  had  roasted  them  to  a 
rich  brown,  and  had  given  them  such  a 
trimming  down  as  they  had  never  be- 
fore experienced.  Oh,  of  course,  the 
Republican  editors  had  foueht  back, 
and  had  shamefully  abused  the  Popu- 
list editors.  As  a  result  of  this  out- 
rage there  had  been  some  disturbance 
of  the  peace,  and  in  one  instance  the 
accidental  shooting  of  a  bystander.  Xo, 
the  sufferer  had  not  given  much  atten- 
tion to  his  crops,  as  they  always  failed 
anyway.  It  was  necessary  to  study  the 
money  question,  and  attend  meetings, 
and  hear  speakers  present  the  issues  of 
the  day.  It  looked  as  if  the  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  relief  as- 
sociations was  another  move  of  the 
plutocrats  to  grind  the  heel  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  neck  of  the  common  people. 

The  speaker  was  stopped  here  by  the 
appearance  at  the  door  of  a  shredded 
Prince  Albert  coat,  with  a  boy  inside 
of  it — one  of  Barber's  children.  The 
coat  told  its  own  history:  a  parson's 
and  a  relic  of  a  relief  shipment.  The 
boy  kicked  some  snow  off  of  his  shoes 
after  he  got  inside  the  door  and  said : 
"Mam  says  hurry  np  an'  don't  be  all 
day  with  that  argyment." 

Out  in  front  of  the  door  the  mover's 
wife  w\^s  holding  the  lines,  and  lookiiiir 
as  if  she  would  like  to  add  an  hour's 
emphasis  to  what  the  boy  had  said. 
Children  Avere  peering  out  from  both 
ends  of  the  wagon,  to  say  nothing  of 
children  that  might  be  out  of  sight,  and 
there  was  a  sprinkling  of  dogs  and 
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decrepit  horses,  generally  around  the 
unsi<.'htly  lookin*,'  outfit.  The  traveler 
turned  his  baek  to  the  stove,  and  gazed 
indil'lVrently  toward  where  his  wife 
was  shivering  in  the  cold.  As  he  leisure- 
ly toasted  himself  before  the  fire,  he 
remarked : 

''Business  seems  to  be  mighty  dull 
in  this  town."  He  had  been  a  mover 
at  intervals  for  fifteen  years,  and  when 
he  arrived  in  a  place  and  wanted  to  be 
agreeable,  he  usually  made  this  re- 
mark. , 

''That's  the  ailment,"  said  Finch,  the 
horse  doctor,  who  talked  in  quick,  ner- 
vous jerks,  and  gestured  as  if  he  Avere 
going  to  put  his  hand  on  the  one  ad- 
dressed and  say:  "Whoa."  "You're 
right;  you're  right.  It's  so,"  he  con- 
tinued; "evry  word  of  it's  facts.  It's 
dull  here.  No  use  denying  it.  No  en- 
terprise here.  Town's  run  by  old  fogies. 
Never  spend  any  money.  Don't  give 
the  poor  man  a  chance.  Rather  let  a 
horse  die  than  pay  to  have  it  treated. 
It^s  so.  ToAvn's  no  good.  True  as 
gospel.  Ought  to  be  a  man-you-factoor- 
ing  center.  No  one '11  build  the  mills. 
Dead  as  a  door  nail.  Won't  lie  fer 
any  toAvn.  It's  so,  every  word  of  it." 
The  horse  doctor  w^aved  his  hand,  as 
if  to  say  that  was  absolutely  final;  he 
had  said  it  and  no  one  could  think 
otherwise.  Finishing,  he  bit  off  a  fresh 
chew  of  tobacco,  and  put  the  plug  back 
in  his  pocket  so  quickly  that  no  one 
had  time  to  ask  him  for  a  chew.  Dem- 
onstrations of  approval  followed  his 
argument. 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  accepting 
the  statement  as  being  very  important, 
"things  seem  mighty  lively  over  at 
Solomon  Valley." 

Solomon  Valley  was  in  an  adjoining 
county,  and  the  speaker  knew  this 
statement  would  meet  with  endorse- 
ment, although  the  fact  about  Solomon 
Valley  is  that  it  is  a  school  town,  and 
nothing  has  been  going  on  there  since 
the  Civil  War.  Comparisons  of  the 
two  tow^ns  followed,  in  which  the  enter- 
prise of  Solomon  Valley,  and  the  won- 
derful business  activity  there,  ^vere  held 
up  as  examples  for  Grass  City  citizens. 
Barber  bought  some  tobacco  and  a  sack 
of  com  meal,  when  it  seemed  impossible 


to  introduce  a  new  topic  for  discussion, 
and  prepared  to  depart. 

"Enny  ice  cuttin'  here?"  he  asked 
t)y  way  of  filling  in  the  time  with  talk. 

"Ves, "  said  the  grocer,  "Mart  Bow- 
ij.an  is  cuttin'  ice  on  Dailey's  pond, 
and  wants  lots  of  help." 

]Mart  Bowmen,  the  ice  dealer,  hap- 
pened in  at  this  moment,  looking  for 
men  and  teams  to  assist  with  the  ice 
harvest.  The  Rawlins  County  sufferer 
liad,  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness,  in- 
quired for  work,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  do  but  accept  the  invita- 
tion to  take  a  -job  hauling  ice. 

When  Barber  discovered  that  he  had 
ten  dollars  coming  to  him,  he  quit  and 
began  spending  his  time  talking  politics, 
in  Lane's  shoe  shop — the  town  loafing 
place. 

Barber  showed  well  developed  ideas 
concerning  vicious  legislation,  the 
money  power,  trusts,  political  corrup- 
tion and  kindred  subjects,  and  he  was. 
often  quite  eloquent  in  his  denunciation 
of  public  evils.  He  had  the  wrongs  of 
the  people  elaborately  figured  and 
grouped,  and  if  any  man  dared  to  con- 
tradict him,  he  stood  ready  to  direct 
him  to  the  book  and  the  page  where 
the  facts  were  given.  He  was  able  to 
prove  by  figures  that  the  country  was. 
going  to  perdition,  owing  to  man's  vile 
thirst  for  money.  The  grafting  of  con- 
scienceless politicians  and  other  un- 
principled men  was  terrible  to  behold. 
He  wanted  to  see  new  laws  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  old 
ones  enforced.  He  longed  for  the  day 
wiien  honest  men  would  be  given  a 
chance. 

But  just  as  Barber  fastened  his  per- 
sonality on  Lane's  shoe  shop,  and  was. 
granted  the  honor  of  a  fixed  seat  near 
the  soaking  tub,  his  righteous  indig- 
nation cooled,  and  the  frequency  of  his. 
visits  diminished  as  rapidly  as  was 
possible  without  arousing  suspicion.  He 
deserted -his  covered  wagon  and  moved 
into  a  commodious  house.  His  family 
began  dressing  well.  He  wore  boiled 
shirts,  and  said  nothing  about  vicious 
legislation,  the  money  power,  the  trusts, 
nor  the  oppression  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. He  was  strangely  prosperous.  The 
country  was  a  glorious  success,  so  far 
as  he  was  interested,  and  everything^ 
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■was  all  ri«^'ht  and  riiniiiii*,'  smoothly. 
His  oratory  had  vaiiishcd,  lie  failed  to 
see  an  alarniiriL^  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
and  puhlic  sentiment  need  not  wake  up 
and  shake  off  its  lethar{j:y,  for  any  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  it  could  administer 
to  his  principles.  If  he  had  an  opinion, 
it  was  that  when  public  sentiment  was 
asleep  it  was  not  making  itself  ridicu- 
lous, and  he  hoped  it  never  would  wake 
up.  And,  as  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  that  was  the  last  thing  he  would 
care  to  have  brought  about.  But  he  said 
nothing,  avoided  Lane's  shoe  shop,  and 
went  on  wearing  boiled  shirts.  His 
clothes  w^ere  tailor  made,  his  mustache 
waxed  and  his  shoes  were  shined  every 
morning  at  the  barber  shop. 

Mrs.  Barber  developed  social  ambi- 
tions, and  had  fantastic  calling  cards 
printed,  on  w^hich  it  seemed  that  Bar- 
ber's name  was  Alfonse  Nottingham  von 
Barber.  The  Barber  house  was  crowded 
with  up-to-date  colonial  furniture, 
striped,  golden  oak  finish.  There  was  a 
complete  transformation  in  Barber  and 
his  family. 

R-apid  though  the  evolution  \vas,  it 
did  not  attract  much  attention  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  town  fight 
in  progress  between  the  old  battle- 
scarred  gladiators — the  Wets  and  the 
Drys.  The  Wets,  or  the  faction  which 
stood  for  open  saloons,  were  in  power, 
and  the  Drys,  which  were  anti-saloon, 
w^ere  determined  to  overthrow  the 
enemy.  It  did  not  make  any  difference, 
so  far  as  the  amount  of  liquor  consumed 
in  Grass  City  \vas  concerned,  whether 
she  was  wet  or  dry,  but  it  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing  and  the  offices  that 
the  fight  was  for. 

The  Bazoo,"  Avhich  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Wets,  employed  all  its 
energy,  and  used  most  of  its  space,  in 
directing  abuse  at  the  "Clarion"  which 
was  the  organ  of  the  Drys;  and  the 
Clarion  devoted  pages  every  week  to 
lampooning  the  Bazoo.  The  purpose 
for  which  these  papers  were  prin ted- 
that  of  publishing  the  news — was  for- 
gotten by  the  editors  in  their  vicious 
attacks  on  each  other.  ]\Iost  of  the 
people  in  Grass  City  were  engaged  in 
the  factional  quarrel,  and  the  town  hall 


open  nearly  every  ni^'ht  to  give  a 
s[>«'aker  an  opjiortunity  to  exc(jriate 
the  opposition.  It  was  anotlier  hot 
campaign,  and  old  scandals  were  re- 
hashed, and  new  ones  revealed  or  in- 
vented. Nothing  was  too  sacred  to  be 
dragged  into  the  political  broil,  and 
this  question  of  whether  the  town  was 
to  be  wet  or  dry  paralyzed  the  com- 
munity for  four  months. 

Finally,  in  the  spring,  the  election 
came ;  and  when  the  smoke  of  the  bat- 
tle had  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  Drys  had  won, by  four  votes,  where- 
as at  the  previous  election  the  Wets 
had  won  by  three  votes.  The  Wets  were 
in  the  black  gloom  of  a  crushing  de- 
feat, for  they  had  boasted  of  five  ma- 
jority; the  Drys  were  hilarious  over 
the  landslide. 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Clarion,  which 
had  become  very  important  since  the 
victory  of  its  faction,  there  was  an 
editorial  announcement  in  bold,  glar- 
ing type,  which  said  the  Anti-Saloon 
and  Purity  League  had  discovered  that 
the  low  gambling  inventions  known  as 
slot  machines  had  long  been  operated 
shamelessh^  in  every  saloon  in  the  Grass 
City,  and  that  the  first  act  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon,  and  Purity  League  would  be  to 
cause  the  arrest  of  the  local  agent  of 
the  nefarious  devices,  and  his  incarcera- 
tion in  jail. 

As  the  sun,  that  great  ball  of  ethereal 
carmine,  bathing  the  clouds,  and  the 
air,  and  the  earth  in  its  mystic  fire, 
swung  out  of  sight  in  serene  leisure 
toward  the  west,  a  squeaking,  rotted, 
warped,  and  "wobbling  mover's  wagon 
disappeared  in  violent  haste  toward  the 
east.  Colonial  furniture  and  crayon 
portraits  had  been  thrown  into  the 
"^vagon  in  wild  confusion,  and  members 
of  the  family  hung  on  in  various  peril- 
ous positions.  Occasionally  a  few  visit- 
ing cards,  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Alfonse  Nottingham  von  Barber,  sifted 
out  from  some  remote  recess  of  the 
scrambled  heap  in  the  wagon  and  fell 
in  the  road.  The  driver,  lashing  his 
horses  and  looking  back  apprehensive- 
ly, presented  a  curious  spectacle,  for 
he  wore  a  broadcloth  coat,  patent  leath- 
er shoes  and  a  plug  hat. 
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MORE  wonderful  than  the  work  are 
the  workers.  That  is  the  thou,i?ht 
one  carries  away  from  the  Pana- 
ma Canal.  For  the  workers  came  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  are  of 
all  races  and  degrees  and  in  some  re- 
spects of  all  eras. 

It  is  the  first  time  they  all  have  been 
together  since  Babel  came  tumbling 
down  and  set  brother  to  maundering 
before  his  brother  in  a  strange  tongue. 
Only  one  race  is  absent — the  Esqui- 
maux. The  mail  clerk  and  I  on  the 
homeward  bound  steamship  went  over 
the  mail  from  the  Isthmus  and  we  found 
letters  addressed  to  every  country  on 
earth — except  Iceland. 

The  steam-shovel,  the  track-shifter, 
the  plovr-dump,  the  rock-drill  and  all 
the  big,  noisy  agencies  which  are  chew- 
ing through  the  waist-line  of  the  Amer- 
icas give  the  eye  pause,  but  they  are 
soon  forgotten  for  a  second  and  a  third 
look  at  the  figures  that  dart  beneath 
them  and  dance  above  them  and  vault 
over  them. 

For  they  are  from  everywhere. 
There  are  the  East  Indians,  for  in- 
stance. Not  many  of  these  but  enough 
to  give  color  to  the  scene.  They  wear 
their  great  turbans  and  will  not  drink 
water  from  the  same  bucket  that  any 
other  race  uses.  There  have  been  some 
great  rows  with  other  workmen  on  this 
account.  Neither  will  they  eat  food 
that  another  race  has  touched,  which 
makes  trouble  for  the  commissary. 

Tlie  best  man  with  a  shovel  on  the 
Isthmus  is  a  red-headed  Spaniard.  Sev- 
eral centuries  ago,  so  the  legend  runs, 
a  colony  of  Irishmen  settled  in  Spain. 
These  are  their  descendants — they  are 
stalky,  sinewy,  and  tireless.  They  come 
from  Spain  in  a  body  and  they  stick 
together.  They  have  their  own  ra- 
tion— peas,  beans,  potatoes  with  gravy 
poufed  over  all.  When  they  come  up 
to  the  kitchen  to  get  this  mixture  they 
find  just  outside  a  man  standing  beside 
a  little  table,  and  on  the  little  table  is  a 
small  vial  with  a  pink  fluid  in  it.  This 


is  quinine.  And  each  Spaniard  drinks 
his  glass  of  it  before  he  holds  up  his 
tin  bucket  for  his  dinner.  You  wouldn't 
guess  they  were  Spaniards  as  you 
watched  them  work  ljut  you  will  note 
that  the  young,  energetic  fellow  stand- 
ing ankle-deep  in  the  mud  under  the 
great  steam-shovel,  in  clothes  that  a 
Kansas  tramp  would  scorn  to  wear,  has 
about  his  waist  a  bright  blue  sash  anil 
you  know  that  he  is  from  Spain. 

You  can't  distinguish  the  \Vest  Li- 
dians  in  the  beginning  but  the  differ- 
ence grows  on  you.  The  Jamaican  is 
English.  He  says  ''Sir"  and  not 
"sah."  He  is  British  to  the  core.  One 
is  on  record  as  having  said  to  his  foie- 
man,  ''Don't  you  talk  that  way  to  me. 
sir.  I'll  give  you  to  understand,  sir, 
that  I  am  a  British  object."  They  are 
not  very  provident.  When  they  have 
loaded  up  with  money  they  light  out 
for  Kingston,  buy  some  good  clothes 
and  parade  around  town  until  it  is'  all 
spent — that  is,  a  sufftcient  number  of 
them  do  it  to  give  that  story  currency. 

Then  comes  the  ^Nlartiniquan.  He  is 
a  French  negro  and  seems  to  belong 
more  to  the  Tropics  than  his  brother 
from  Jamaica.  The  man  from  Mar- 
tinique is  tall  and  lithe,  good-tempered 
and  willing,  but  he  has  no  stamina.  He 
gives  out.  And  he  will  not  carry  out 
two  orders.  It  provokes  and  confuses 
him,  if  he  has  been  told  to  do  one  thing 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  performance  is 
ordered  to  do  something  else. 

Then  there  is  the  Barbadian  who  is 
sinewy  and  quick,  the  St.  Lucian,  the 
Antiguan  and  all  the  others  from  the 
crescent  of  islands  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 
all  of  the  negro  race,  but  differing. 

Few  colored  men  from  the  states  are 
on  the  Isthmus.  Those  who  have  gone 
to  the  Isthmus  do  not  like  it  and  re- 
turn. There  is  the  native  Indian  of  the 
Isthmus  who  does  not  allow  white  men 
to  sleep  in  his  territory  and  the  Pana- 
maian  who  is  Spanish  or  Spanish  and 
Indian. 

There  are  about  35,000  men  working 
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on  tlic  canal.  Six  thousand  of  them 
arc  white.  There  is  little  mention,  on 
any  hand,  of  the  work  of  the  black 
man;  but  his  work  onirht  to  be  men- 
tioned, for  he  is  everywhere.  He  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  j^rcat  shovels  in  the  mud, 
around  the  prreat  wall  that  trembles 
and  shatters  above  the  crash  of  dyna- 
mite, at  the  switch,  at  the  forixe,  every- 
where. It  is  a  i^reat  work,  is  the  Pana- 
ma canal  and  the  Caucasian  is  a  great 
iiian  and  modern  machinery  is  a  mar- 
velous thing,  beyond  doubt,  but  with- 
out Ilam  it  would  not  be  built  to  the 
glory  of  the  nation.  No  more  would 
have  Babel,  I  guess,  or  the  ark  or  the 
Pyramids. 

You  think  of  the  Pyramids  when  you 
see  the  canal,  for  the  national  pride  is 
in  it,  over  and  above  everything  else. 
The  years  will  answ^ar,  and  only  the 
years,  its  actual  commercial  import- 
ance; and  the  years  will  answer,  and 
only  the  years,  its  actual  military  ad- 
vantage. ^11  men  guess;  no  man 
knows.  One  thing  is  sure;  we  are 
cutting  the  continents  in  two.  It  is 
costing  hundreds  of  millions,  but  where 
others  dreamed  and  others  failed,  we 
are  delivering  the  goods.  And  it  is 
the  biggest  job  on  earth.  Why  Cheops, 
the  largest  pyramid,  750  feet  square  at 
the  base,  451  feet  high,  took  the  labor 
of  200,000  men  thirty  years  to  build. 
The  men  on  the  canal  are  moving  an 
amount  of  material  equal  to  this  old 
Cheops  once  a  month. 

It  is  our  work  and  what  a  tremendous 
job  we  have  tackled.  Fancy  the  tropics. 
Fancy  vine,  tree,  shrub,  grass,  flower 
that  charge  at  you  as  a  hostile  army 
attacks.  Let  us  strike  off  w^ork  tomor- 
row and  in  two  years  the  jungle  would 
crawl  over  and  cover  up  completely 
the  path  we  have  cut  across  the  Isth- 
mus. Even  today  our  workmen  find 
fcreat  French  machines  that  the  jungle 
has  over-groA\Ti  and  hidden.  The  jun- 
erle  is  voracious  and  insatiate.  I  saw 
an  old  French  club  house  that  had  been 
discovered.  Trees  were  growing  on  the 
roof  and  inside  on  the  "dirt  floor  lay 
the  slate  of  a  billiard  table— the  ants 
«ind  the  damp  had  destroyed  every- 
thing else  about  it. 

We  cut  a  path  and  we  are  still  cut- 


ting it.  Then  we  went  after  the  mos- 
quito, the  dang(,'roiis  kind.  Some  one 
had  discovered  that  the  mosquito  which 
carries  yello\v  fever  and  his  brother 
that  carries  malaria  will  not  fly  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  and  will  not 
breed  except  in  sta^rnant  water.  We 
poured  kerosene  on  every  bit  of  water 
in  that  path.  We  are  still  pouring  it. 
There  isn't  a  dangerous  mosquito  in 
that  path  today.  lie  had  to  go.  Why  ? 
Because  the  American  will  look  into  the 
cannon's  mouth  and  never  quail;  he 
will  swim  a  torrent  without  batting  an 
eye;  he  will  cross  a  chasm  on  a  log 
and  laugh  the  while,  but  he  will  stam- 
pede at  the  cry  of  "plague."  One  case 
of  yellow  fever  on  the  Isthmus  and 
there  would  be  a  w^holesale  hike  for  the 
United  States  that  nobody  on  this  earth 
could  stop.  So  we  eliminated  the  mos- 
quito. And  to  make  sure  we  screened 
every  porch  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

We  have  another  peculiarity  as  a 
people.  We  Avill  not  work  unless  our 
food  is  right  and  our  clothes  are  com- 
fortable. So  at  one  end  of  that  path 
we  built  an  immense  cold-storage 
house.  This  is  filled  with  meat,  milk, 
vegetables,  and  eatables  of  all  kinds 
from  the  States,  and  once  a  day  a  train 
carries  to  everybody  on  the  path  his 
food.  It  is  'the  best.  And  at  points 
along  the  road  are  big  stores,  full  of 
groceries,  dry  goods,  and  shoes.  When 
you  w^ant  something  you  take  your  lit- 
tle book  full  of  coupons  marked  from 
one  cent  up  and  exchange  them  for 
goods.  You  cannot  buy  anything  with 
money.  The  coupons  you  spend  are 
taken  out  of  your  salary. 

And  w^e  like  to  be  clean.  A  big 
laundry  takes  care  of  everybody.  A 
big  bakery  makes  the  bread  for  all. 

Now  in  that  path,  so  mo^vn  and 
kerosened  and  laundered  and  provis- 
ioned, we  are  digging  the  canal.  I 
want  here  to  introduce  the  man  who  is 
doing  it.  He  is  the  American,  the  in- 
dividual American,  who  was  not  at  the 
Pyramid  job,  or  at  Babel,  or  at  any- 
thing else  in  ancient  history,  but  who 
has  been  developing  here  in  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  one  hundred 
years  and  is  a  new  figure  in  the  world 
altogether.   I  never  saw  him  in  all  the 
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glory  of  his  intellect,  his  mastery,  his 
genius  until  I  s;nv  him  in  Panama.  I 
could  see  him  in  Cohjnel  Goethals,  the 
clean,  virile  mind  which  is  at  the  head 
of  everything  there,  and  in  the  men  of 
his  organization,  but  I  saw  the  individ- 
ual American  best  in  the  constructive 
railroad  and  the  steam-shovel  men. 
With  the  click  of  switches,  the  snort  of 
engines,  the  <?rind  of  shovels,  the  clank 
of  chains,  the  crash  of  dynamite,  the 
roar  of  avalanches,  the  hiss  of  steam, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tangle  of  tracks,  pipes 
and  wires,  with  trains  of  rock  cross- 
ing and  criss-crossing,  with  locomotives 
puffing  high  above  me  and  far  below 
me,  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  energized 
passion  to  rip  the  very  earth  asunder, 
stood  the  American  artisan,  the 
apotheosis  of  democracy,  the  best  the 
earth  has  given  us,  clear-eyed,  straight 
of  leg,  broad  of  back,  firm  of  hand, 
temperate  in  habit,  clean  in  speech, 
managerial  in  mind,  in  a  word  and  in 
all  the  word  implies — able — the  richest 
fruit  of  our  country — the  man  who 
bodies  forth  to  the  world  that  until  we 
came  never  raised  its  foot  from  the 
neck  of  the  toiler — the  man  who  bodies 
forth  the  new  dispensation,  the  digni- 
fication  of  Labor. 

I  saw  him  at  the  great  switch  where 
the  trains  come  down  to  dump.  All 
tracks  centered  here  and  the  trains 
poured  in  from  every  side.  He  let  them 
out.  Every  muscle  was  taut,  every 
fibre  in  his  body  tight,  every  nerve  at 
tension.  His  w^hole  body  was  at  work 
and  all  his  senses  were  in  action.  Above 
the  roar  I  caught  his  name  as  Metcalf 
as  I  shook  his  hand  and  I  said:  ''Will 
you  dig  the  canal?"  "Yes,"  he  cried 
back,  "but  don't  skimp  us  on  the 
money." 

I  saw  the  individual  American  again 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  great  shovels. 
In  the  midst  of  chains  and  cogs  and  be- 
fore a  battery  of  levers  he  was  driving 
the  monster  into  the  rock.  The  ma- 
chine was  throbbing  beneath  him  and 
the  crush  of  falling  rock  and  the  din  of 
steam  was  deafening.  It  was  impos- 
sible then  to  talk,  but  I  saw  him  later. 
I  had  learned  that  occasionally  all  the 
dynamite  failed  to  explode  and  that 
when  the  teeth  of  the  shovel  struck 


this  afterward,  it  iovc  everything  to 
pieces  and  kill(.*d  or  injiir«.'d  L'verybo'ly 
around.  Such  things  do  hapi)en,  but  li«.* 
would  not  talk  of  it.  They  do  not  talk 
of  accidents  on  the  Isthmus.  "You 
see,"  he  .said,  "it's  the  fault  of  those 
fellows  who  turn  the  dynamite.  The 
dynamite  comes  in  boxes,  you  know, 
and  if  the  boxes  aren't  turned  over 
regularly  the  glycerine  all  soaks  down 
to  one  end." 

"Will  you  dig  the  canal?"  I  asked. 

"That's  what  we  are  doing,'  'he  said. 
"Nothing  on  earth  can  stop  us." 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  I  asked. 

"Like  I  was  doing  it  myself,"  he  an- 
swered. "Just  as  every  American  on 
the  Canal  Zone  feels — that  it  is  his  in- 
dividual job." 

In  the  evening  the  American  artisan 
talks  the  canal.  He  knows  all  about  it, 
what  is  being  done  and  what  ought  to 
be  done.  The  Martiniquan  and  the 
Antiguan  and  the  others  creep  away 
into  the  jungle  to  their  huts  with  ba- 
nana leaf  roofs  and  pour  out  their 
thoughts  in  the  form  of  song  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  accordion.  The 
American  talks  canal  and  canal  prob- 
lems. It  is  in  the  air — infectious — is 
this  feeling  of  the  individual  that  the 
work  depends  on  him ;  and  if  some  one 
gives  a  dance,  the  hostess  during  the 
evening  is  likely  ,  to  find  a  scarcity  of 
partners  for  her  guests  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  men  have  all  fled  to  the  front 
porches  to  smoke  and  argue  about  the 
dam  at  Gatun  or  the  lakes  at  Mira- 
Flores. 

There  is  a  reason  that  every  Amer- 
ican feels  that  this  is  his  individual  job. 
aside  from  the  egotism  characteristic 
of  the  nationality.  The  reason  is  this : 
the  canal  in  books,  in  -speeches,  in  re- 
ports is  a  complicated  affair.  Looked 
upon  it  is  as  simple  as  a  boy's  rabbit 
trap.  Any  American  boy  who  makes 
the  trip  across  the  Isthmus  could  ex- 
plain it  and  could  hold  to  the  plan  to 
completion.  The.  average  American 
who  mounts  a  hill  with  a  map  and  sur- 
veys the  scene  below  him,  sees  it  all 
at  a  glance  and  knows  how  it  should 
be  done  and  how  it  will  be  done. 

Nearly  ever.y  visitor  to  the  canal  has 
an  idea  hefore  he  sees  it  that  we  are 
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<lij?jrinj?  a  ditch  from  tlio  Athinti(!  to 
the  racifie  Ocean.  We  arc  doiiitr  noth- 
ing,' of  the  sort.  We  are  huihliri'r  a 
prcat  lake  and  connecting,'  it  with  the 
oceans  by  two  ditclies,  l)oth  of  them 
very  sliort.  To  get  the  idea,  one  im- 
a<^ines  a  ship  j^oinj]:  from  the  Athmtic 
to  the  Pacific  when  tlie  canal  sliall 
liave  been  completed.  The  ship  will 
enter  a  ditch  and  slip  along  through 
it  for  three  miles.  Then  it  will  halt 
hefore  the  lochs  at  Gatim.  There  are 
three  of  these  locks,  all  connected. 
The  ship  is  to  be  lifted  up  eighty-five 
feet.  Up  it  will  go,  higher  in  each  of 
the  locks  and  it  will  sail  out  from  the 
third  lock  into  the  big  lake.  The  ship 
may  sail  out  into  the  lake  and  anchor,  if 
desired,  but  if  it  is  going  on  through 
to  the  Pacific,  it  w^ill  run  ahead  under 
its  own  power  and  as  fast  as  it  can  go 
for  twenty-three  miles.  Then  it  comes 
to  Culebra  cut,  w^hich  is  a  deep  gorge 
between  high  hills.  The  ship  will  be 
between  these  high  hills  for  eight  miles 
^ind  then  vrill  come  to  the  Pedro  Mig- 
uel lock,  one  lock.  In  the  lock  the 
ship  -will  be  lowered  thirty  feet  and 
will  sail  out  on  a  pond  that  is  fifty-five 
feet  above  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  w^ill 
sail  for  a  mile  and  a  half  on  this  pond 
and  then  come  to  two  locks,  the  Mira 
Flores  locks,  and  wall  be  dropped  dow^n 
into  a  ditch  and  will  creep  along  in  it 
three  and  a  half  miles  out  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  That  is,  the  passenger 
oh  the  ship  w^ill  see  first  a  little  ditch, 
then  three  big  locks^  then  a  big  lake, 
then  a  gorge,  then  one  lock,  next  a 
pond,  then  two  locks,  and  lastly  a  ditch 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Now^  there  are 
three  things  to  be  done  and  they  are 
all  big.  To  construct  the  lake  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  hill  in  between 
two  natural  hills,  to  keep  the  water  in. 
If  Nature  had  put  a  hill  in  at  Gatun, 
w-e  wouldn't  have  to  do  it.  But  Nature 
did  not,  so  we  are  building  it  ourselves. 
This  hill  is  called  the  Gatun  dam.  It 
is  to  be  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  one- 
balf  mile  through  at  the  base.  It  is 
faced  with  rock,  and  wet  clay  is  to  be 
poured  into  the  middle  of  it.  '  This  will 
hold  the  lake,  Avhich  is  eighty-five  feet 
<leep,  forever.  But  it  is  a  mighty  task 
to  pile  that  rock  up  and  to  suck  up  the 


clay  and  j)oiir  it  out  into  the  center 
til  roll  gli  a  big  hose.  It  is  precisely 
like  a  baby's  mnd-i)ie.  Tlie  only  dif- 
ference is  that  this  is  big  and  it  takes 
time.  When  it  is  finished,  the  Chagres 
Kiver,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Little  Arkansas,  will  fill  up  the  big- 
lake. 

lliat  is  one  big  thing  to  be  done. 
The  next  big  thing  is  to  dig  that  gorge 
through  the  mountains.  This  is  mere- 
ly a  cut.  There  are  thousands  of  rail- 
road cuts  in  the  West  which  look  like 
miniatures  of  this  work.  This  is  big. 
the  biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  And  all  the  dirt  and  rock  which 
come  of.  it  must  be  dumped  far 
away  from  it.  Here  is  where  the  d>Taa- 
mite  is  roaring,  the  steam  shovels 
snorting  and  the  locomotives  rushing 
and  puffing  and  grinding.  It  is  a 
regular  military  attack  on  the  moun- 
tains. First  come  the  drills  and  the 
men  who  bring  up  the  water  pipes, 
the  compressed-air  pipes  and  the  elec- 
tric wdres,  then  come  the  dynamite 
gangs,  then  the  first  steam  shovel,  call- 
ed the  pilot,  and  behind  it  spreading 
out  in  a  fan  hundreds  of  other  steam- 
shovels  and  back  of  them  the  track- 
layers and  the  track-shifters  and  back 
of  them  the  locomotives  and  the  cars. 
These  worm  in  and  out,  speeding  to 
the  distant  dump  where  a  huge  plow  is 
dragged  over  the  cars  and  the  rock 
thrown  into  the  swamp.  This  is  Cu- 
lebra. Gatun  is  the  process  of  building 
a  hill.  Culebra  is  the  process  of  cut- 
ting one  in  two. 

The  last  big  thing  to  be  done  is  tlie 
construction  of  the  locks.  This  is  a 
matter  of  assembling  steel  and  cement. 
It  presents  no  difficulties  that  have  not 
been  solved  elsewhere.  The  locks  will 
be  double — that  is,  ships  may  pass  in 
them.    Suitable  foundations  exist. 

Now  none  of  these  is  intricate.  Each, 
however,  is  big.  And  bigness  tells  the 
story  of  the  canal.  Given  the  money, 
time  and  health  and  the  task  is  only 
difficult  because  it  is  vast. 

If  money  holds  out  and  health  is  as- 
sured, the  canal  will  be  completed  be- 
fore 1915.  The  jungle  will  creep  back 
to  the  water's  edge  and  the  monkey 
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and  the  i)arrot  and  tho  boa-constrictor 
will  scariii)cr  and  perch  and  (M)il  above 
the  solitude.  Villa'_res  that  now  '^listen 
in  the  tropic  sunlij^dit  will  be  for<rotten 
at  the  bottom  of  the  inland  sea.  A 
population  to  operate  the  locks  will  re- 
main, but  the  American  as  we  see  him 


today,  in  the  line  f)assi(ni  of  master 
construction,  will  have  ^one  elsewhere, 
having:  added  to  the  surface  of  the 
oartli  for  posterity  to  remember  us  by, 
a  streak  of  silver  water  and  a  bulbous 
lake  between  the  continents,  j.'reater 
than  the  Pyramids  and  as  endurinj^. 


BY  HERBERT  CAVANESS 


To  wed  or  not  to  wed;  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  minds  of  men  to 
suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  mar- 
riage; 

X  Or  to  steer  clear  of  a  sea  of  troubles 
And,  by  choice  prevent  them?    To  spark — to 
court — 

To  wed!  Enslaved  to  be — Ay,  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that   slavery   what    troubles  may 
come. 

When  we  have  quit  free  bachelorhood, 
Must  give  us  pause.    There's  the  respect 
That  gives  unbounded  joy  to  single  life. 
— With  apologies  to  Mr.  Shakespeare. 

THERE  have  been  so  many  little 
nasty  flanks  made  by  the  Aveak- 
minded,  wife-tamed  married  men 
of  the  country,  so  many  worse-than 
almanac  jokes  cracked  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bachelor — one  of 
the  most  useful  and  most  valuable 
society  types,  to  which  I  am  proud  to 
belong, — that  a  few  remarks  in  behalf 
of  this  much  abused  and  slandered 
class  will  not  be  amiss.  The  article,  in^ 
deed,  is  especially  proper  and  appro- 
priate in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
bachelor  is  not  only  made  the  butt  of 
senile  attempts  at  humor,  not  only 
sneered  at  and  vilified,  but  also  of  late, 
has  even  been  threatened  with  various 
and  sundry  fines  and  taxes  by  Kansas 
legislators,  when,  if  justice  were  done, 
he  ought  to  be  paid  a  bounty  for  hav- 
ing enough  stamina  and  will  power  to 
keep  from  exposing  himself  to  the 
microbes  of  noisome  broods,  divorce 
courts,  family  brawls,  and  the  pesti- 
lential mother-in-law. 

In  order  that  no  misunderstandings 
may  arise  over  terms  it  will  be  well  to 
define  at  the  outset  the  word  "bach- 


elor" as  it  witl  be  used  by  the  writer. 
The  dictionary  definition  is  too  gen- 
eral.   Webster  says,  "A  bachelor  is  a 
man  of  any  age  who  has  not  married." 
The  quotation  from  Washington  Irving 
immediately  following,  throws  a  better 
light  on  the  subject,  reading  as  it  does, 
"as  merry  and  mellow  an  old  bachelor 
as  ever  followed  a  hound."    A  matter 
of  historical  interest,  gleaned  from  the 
dictionary,  is  that  the  word  was  also 
used  by  Ben  Jonson  for  "an  unmar- 
ried woman,"  which  meaning  is  now 
obsolete,  although  since  the  beginnin^^ 
ot  the  reign  of  the  Bachelor  Girl,  it  may 
be  put  in  use  again.   For  the  laudable 
purposes  of  this  paper    a  narrower 
definition  than  the  one  given  by  our 
old  friend  Webster  is  offered.    It  goes 
without  saying  that  I  would  eliminate 
the  male  individuals  who  are  deterred 
from  the  marriage  state  on  account  of 
being  confined  in  society  protective  in- 
stitutions such    as    penitentiaries  and 
lunatic  asylums.    It  is  also  trite  to  say 
that  those  debarred  from  the  marriage 
state  because   of  physical  disabilities 
ai'e,  •  of  necessity,  excluded.    Nor,  do  I 
include  the  recluse  who  hies  himself  to 
the  woods  or  the  mountain  or  to  some 
aninhabited  isle  to  let  his  whiskers 
grow  long  while  the  bats  play  hide  and 
seek  in  his  belfry;  or  the  man  who, 
because  of  religious  zeal  or  rules  of 
monkisii  order  dons  the  priestly  man- 
tle, and  leads  no  fair   bride  to  hy- 
meneal .altar.    Nor,  is    my  definition 
broad  enough  to  have  room  for  those 
poor,  deluded  girl-struck  fellows  wha 
go  around  singing  day  by  day,  "There- 
is  only  one  girl  in  the  world  for  me,'^ 
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or  put  in  their  time  countiiic,'  the  days 
an(l    minutes    until    they    will  have 
enou[,'h  money  saved  to  huy  a  license 
and  the  necessary  household  furniture: 
for  the  fellow  who  is  engajj^ed  or  try- 
inuf  hard  to  be  eujG^a^'ed  is  in  a  class 
all  by  himself,  and  about  as  wise  as  to 
what  he  is  rusliino;  into  as  a  cow  that 
treads  on  a  bear  trap  covered  with  au- 
tumn leaves.    Nor,  is  there  a  reserved 
seat  for  the  old-fashioned  fellow  who 
keeps  single  and  turns  his  gaze  away 
from  womankind  because  of  a  cracked 
heart,  and  mopes  and  grieves  with  a 
crepe-lined  soul,  unable  to  appreciate- 
the  fact  that  when  the  girl  jilted  him, 
the  God  of  Luck  never  granted  him  a 
greater  boon.    The  various  bachelors 
mentioned  are  bachelors  by  accident. 
The  bachelor  w^ho  is  my  theme  is  the 
real  article :  one  w^ho  offers  no  excuse 
for  his  unmarried  state,  who  makes  no 
appeal  to  human  sympathy  for  his  con- 
dition, but  who  is  single  from  prefer- 
ence and  who  glories  in  his  free,  un- 
trammeled  independence. 

The  real    bachelor    is    one    of  the 
crowning  products  of  advanced  civil- 
ization, and  in  time  Avill  be  recognized 
as  such;  for,  to  arrive  at  this  estate 
means  the  triumph  of  w^ill  and  intellect 
and  reason  over  sentiment,  passion,  and 
racial  precedents.   In  the  earlier  stages 
of  human  advancement,  passion  Avas 
the  dominant  note  of  life,  as  regards 
the  relation  of  the  sexes.   In  the  lower 
orders  of  animal  life  it  is  the  sole  fac- 
tor.   It  is  still  the  dominant  note  in 
the  lower  grade  of  humanity.  You 
rarely  hear  of  bachelor  Indians,  bach- 
elor Polacks,  or  bachelor  greasers," 
and  thns,  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
races.    Marital   relations,   it  is  true, 
were  not  clearly  defined  then  as  now, 
but  mating  was  an  almost  universal 
practice,  whatever    the    rules  of  the 
game,  and  real  bachelors,  as  I  have  de- 
fined them,  were  very  rare.    Even  the 
heathen  gods  were  all  married.   It  was 
inconceivable,  at  that   early  state  of 
civilization,  that  higher  ideals  could 
exist,  and  the  ^bachelor  in  those  days 
was  looked  upon  as  an  outcast  and, 
to  use  a  very  popular  expression,  as  a 
very  ''undesirable  citizen."    As  indi- 
cative of  this  I  quote  from  Plutarch, 
who  said,  when  writing  about  the  time 


of  Lycur^Mis:   "To  encourage  marriage 
some  marks  of  infamy  were  set  upon 
those  that  continued   bachelors.  Tliey 
were  not  i)ermitted  to  see  the  exerci.ses 
of  the  naked  virgins,  and  the  magis- 
trates   commanded    them    to  march 
naked  around  the  market  place  in  win- 
ter and    to    sing    a   song  composed 
against  themselves,     which  expressed 
how  justly  they    were    punished  for 
their  disobedience  to  the  laws.  They 
were  also  deprived  of  that  honor  and 
respect  which  the  younger  paid  to  the 
old."    Plutarch  further  says:  ''There 
is  upon  record  a  very  laudable  act  of 
Lvcurgus  that  took  place  durinjz  his  of- 
fice    As  the  wars  had  made  widows 
he  obliged  such  of  the  men  as  lived 
single,  partly  by  persuasion  and  partly 
by  threatening    them    with    fmes  to 
marry  those  widows."    All  of  which 
goes  to  show,  among  other  things,  that 
while  the  modern  talk    of    fmes  and 
taxes  emanating  from  old  maids  and 
wife-cowed  husbands,  is  not  very  pleas- 
ant for  bachelors'  ears,  the  present  day 
bachelor's  condition  is  some  improve- 
ment over  the  indignities  his  brother 
of  the  past  was  compelled  to  suffer. 
He  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  bald  head- 
ed row  and  enjoy  the  high  kicking  of 
scantily  attired  females,  without  being 
made  to  parade  the  streets  clad  onlv 
in  his  false  teeth  and  vaccination  maru. 
This  is  quite  an  advance  and  indicates 
that  in  time  he  will  be  more  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

As  late  as  the  time  of  Napoleon  the 
worth  of  the  bachelor  was  not  yet  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  extensively, 
and  when  the  people  of  France  voted 
on  a  constitution,  they  provided  for  a 
legislative  body  to  be  called  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Ancients.  It  was  to  consist 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
each  one  of  whom  should  be  at  least, 
forty  years  of  age  and  a  married  man 
or  w^idower.  An  unmarried  man  was 
not  considered  Avorthy  of  a  post  of 
such  responsibility  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  We  have  passed  that  sta2:e.  how- 
ever, and  of  late  years  the  stigma  of 
being  a  bachelor  has  not  carried 
enough  w^eight  to  prevent  the  election 
of  several  bachelor  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  special  adverse 
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commont  was  mado,  oitlior,  hooause  a 
late  sii(M!Ossrul  (taiididatc  for  mayor  of 
Chi(;a}4()  was  not  the  father  of  a  score 
of  children,  and  no  howl  was  raised 
several  years  a^^o  when  Kansas  honored 
a  bachelor  with  tlie  ixovernorship. 

Tliis  matter  of  civilization  lias  been 
a  lonf^  and  i)ainful  process.  Blindly, 
mankind  has   ^a-oped    its   way  along 
through  dark  and  tortuous  passaofes, 
and  crucifixion  was  ever  the  fate  of 
the  man  ahead  of  his  times,  and  no  ex- 
ception was  made  for    the  bachelor. 
The  sunlig'ht  of  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, however,  has  at    last  begun  to 
penetrate  the  black  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  the  long  inglo- 
rious siege  of  passion  is  ending,  while 
the  immortal  reign  of  intellect  is  dawn- 
ing.   King  Lust  is  not  yet  dethroned, 
but  his  throne  is  tottering,  and  when, 
in  the  glorious  future,  King  Intellect 
ascends   the    throne,   the  persecuted 
butt  of  comic  paper  jokes,  widow  and 
old  maid  chased  bachelor  will  have  a 
reserved  seat  close  to  the  throne.  Al- 
ready such  discerning  and  keen  A\T?iters 
as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  are  getting 
wise.    Stevenson  says:    *'If  you  wish 
the  pick  of  men  take  a  good  bachelor.'^ 
I  realize  that  the  ideas  I  am  advanc- 
ing are  contrary  to  long  established 
conventions  and  that  the  married  men 
will  try  to  hiss  me  down,  but  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  truth  and  justice  to 
the  downtrodden  and  oppressed  I  will- 
ingly offer  myself  as  a  target  to  their 
wrath  and  scorn.    Some  of  them  will, 
no  doubt,  refer  to  our  distinguished 
ex-president,  who  has  been  such  a  vigor- 
ous champion  of  large  families,  and  it 
is  reported  he  says  "dee-lighted"  every 
time  some  enthusiastic  camp  follower 
wires  him,    Twins  .arrived  at  our  home 
this  morning."    To  err  is  human  and 
great  men  sometimes  err  as  well  as  the 
little  fellow^s,  and  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  history,    in    future  cen- 
turies, will  record  his  big  family  cru- 
sade as  one  of  the  mistakes  of  our  il- 
lustrious ex-president.  If  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it., 

I  realize  that  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  is  essential  and  that  child  beget- 
ting is  a  national  necessity.  This  is 
the  one  plausible  argument  that  can 
be  advanced  on  the  other  side  of  this 


question.  It  is  this  idea  that  caused 
tlie  ancient  rulers  to  make  such  strin- 
gent laws  against  bachelors.  Nations 
held  their  own  in  those  days  of  strife; 
and  blood,  by  sui)r(*macy  in  battle,  and 
to  whip  nations  liad  to  liave  men.  lio 
cause  of  this,  marriagt;  was  promoted 
in  every  way.  It  is  the  same  idea,  to  a 
less  degree,  that  prompted  our  military 
president  in  his  bier  family  crusade. 
For  the  nation  to  continue  its  wonder- 
ful career,  new  generations  must  be 
born  and  reared. 

A  careful  study  of  this  argument, 
however,  will  convince  fair-minded 
people  that  it  does  not  furnish  grounds 
for  decrying  bachelors.  If  all  men 
had  the  strength  of  will  and  reason  to 
load  them  to  the  bachelor's  estate,  it 
would  then  have  some  weight,  but 
there  will  always  be  enough  devotees 
of  the  red-lipped,  fair-skinned,  little 
god,  Cupid;  enough  foolish  and  pas- 
sion-ruled males  to  swallow  the  many 
kinds  of  feminine  bait,  to  perpetuate 
the  race. 

It  takes  courage,  as  brilliant  as  that 
which  won  the  day  at  Gettysburg  and 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  be  a 
bachelor.  It  takes  sacrifice  as  glorious 
as  that  of  the  millionaire  who  leaves 
luxury  and  wealth  and  buries  himself 
in  the  slums  to  help  the  weak  and  de- 
spairing. It  takes  the  caution  of  the 
Indian  scout,  the  craftiness  of  the  fox 
in  the  chase,  the  will-power  of  man 
who  smiles  while  his  leg  is  being  ampu- 
tated, and  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  a 
]\Iartin  Luther  or  a  Savonarola.  There 
is  nothing  so  tempting  as  a  pair  of 
ruby-red  lips  or  dreamy  eyes  of  brown 
and  smiling  dimples.  There  is  no  other 
strategy  like  the  strategy  of  woman- 
kind with  her  weapons  of  shady  lanes 
and  swinging  hammocks  and  silvery 
moonbeams.  There  is  no  stronger  in- 
fluence than  custom  and  precedent 
and  the  persuasive  spirit  of  the  multi- 
tude. It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many 
yield,  so  many  are  captured.  I  do  not 
much  blame  such  weak  and  erring 
brothers  and,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness, 
will  admit  that  many  reach  the  glorious 
estate  of  bachelorhood  more  by  luck 
than  by  choice.  Because  of  all  this, 
there  will  never  be  enough  bachelors 
to  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  the  race, 
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at  least,  not  for  centuries  to  come,  and 
if  such  a  condition  should  ever  arise, 
compulsory  laws  could  be  enacted  to 
avert  such  disaster. 

I  ran  across  a  quotation  fi-om  a  fel- 
low named  Morris  the  other  day,  Avhich 
illustrates  the  i\oxt  pliase  of  my  sub- 
ject that  sliould  be  discussed.  ^Morris 
is  evidently  one  of  those  pompous  old 
married  men  who  always  speaks  of  her 
as  ''my"  wife,  who  imajDrines  that  he  is 
a  finished  product,  and  that  hard  luck 
was  the  only  thing  that  kept  hiju  from 
being  senator  or  president ;  one  of 
those  fellows  who  floats  around  in  a 
sea  of  self-conceit,  and  has  an  unusual- 
ly large  number  of  looking-glasses  at 
Ids  house,  in  which  to  admire  himself. 
He  sa^'s,  ''The  bachelor  who  passes 
through  life  w^ithout  marrying  is  like 
a  fine  mansion  left  by  the  builder  un- 
finished; the  half  that  is  finished  runs 
to  decay  from  neglect  or  becomes,  at 
best,  but  a  sorry  tenement,  wanting  the 
addition  of  that  wiiich  makes  the  whole 
both  useful,  comfortable  and  orna- 
mental." 

In  other  w^ords, "  Mr.  Morris  argues 
that  man  cannot  be  of  benefit  to  so- 
ciety, cannot  reach  his  full  powders, 
cannot  enjoy  life  Avithout  marrying. 
This  is  no  new  argument.  Almost  any 
married  man  dishes  it  up  in  one  form 
or  another.  It  is  one  of  those  beliefs 
that  has  been  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  until  it  is  taken 
as  24-carat  fine  by  an  unthinldng 
populace,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
i.^  pewter  copper-washed  and  about 
as  true  as  the  old  accepted  no- 
tions that  the  sun  revolves  around  the 
earth  and  that  the  earth  is  flat. 

A  man  can  reach  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  his  powers  by  remaining 
single.  "In  marriage  man  becomes 
slack  and  selfish  and  undergoes  a  fattv 
degeneration  of  his  moral  being,"  as 
one  keen  writer  puts  it.  Further,  he 
says.  "It  certainly  narrows  and  damp- 
the  spirit  of  generous  men."  Mar- 
riage fetters  the  soul  of  genius.  It 
hampers  with  endless,  commonplace 
<letail,  adds  worries  and  cares  that  pre- 
vent full  development  of  intellectual 
powers,  and  cultivates  the  spirit  of 
amativeness  that  has  a  tendency  to  de- 
generate one's  moral  nature.   The  most 


I)erf(M't  si)ecimen  of  a  man  is  the  per- 
fect bachelor.     Sot  all  bachelors  are 
perfect  men.    ^Many  of  them  give  free 
reign  to  their  lusts,  and  in  consequence 
become  degenerate;  but  when  you  con- 
sider the  cases  of  Locke,  Xewton,  Pitt, 
and  others  who  might  be  mentioned, 
the  truth  of  the  above  statement  can- 
not be  questioned.    These  men  of  ex- 
traordinary power  of  will    and  great 
wealth  of  intellect  were  bachelors.  An- 
other personality  I  will    cite   you  in 
proof  of  my  contention  is  that  of  Plato, 
whom  Emerson  calls  the  universal  man. 
lie  absorbed  all  the  science,  all  the  art, 
all  the  philosophy  t)f  the  day,  and  he, 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  all  times,  lived 
and  died  a  bachelor,  and  yet  one  'Mor- 
ris would  have  you  believe  that  a  bach- 
elor is  a  sort  of  half-finished  structure 
and  that  it  takes  marriage  to  complete 
it.   The  truth  is  just  the  reverse.  ^lar- 
riage  prevents  the  completion  of  the 
structure.    It  prevents  intellects  from 
reaching  their  full  stature.    Look  how- 
one  Xantippe  harassed  and  depressed 
the  noble  Socrates,  and  his  experience 
is  almost  the  universal  experience  of 
men  of  genius  and  greatness,  whose 
married  life  has  been  a  dead  load  to 
their  success.    I  need  but  direct  your 
attention  to  one  thing  further  to  show 
you  the  soundness  of  my  argument.  The 
only  perfect  man  who  ever  lived  never 
married  and  if  orthodox  views  are  cor- 
rect, the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe 
is  a  bachelor.    Behold    here  the  gulf 
that  separates  heathen  from  Christian 
religion. 

The  gods  of  savagery  and  barbarism 
of  the  beginning  were  licentious.  The 
idea  of  passion  was  in  no  case  separate 
from  ancient  divinity.  Passion  was  the 
sun  around  which  the  entire  system  of 
mythology  revolved.  Not  so  ^^-ith  the 
religion  of  the  Christ,  the  true  religion. 
The  highest  type  of  man  toward  which 
humanity  is  striving  has  the  idea  of 
passion  absolutely  eliminated,  and  we 
are  told  in  the  Good  Book  that  when 
we  shall  see  ITim  face  to  face  we  shall 
become  like  Him. 

What  holds  true  for  man  holds  true 
for  women.  For  centuries  woman- 
kind has  been  held  in  bondage. .  IMar- 
rying  was  considered  her  whole  end 
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and  aim  in  life, and  the  only  valid  reason 
for  existence.  Failure  to  he  married 
was  considered  the  same  as  eonsi<^'nin;^ 
woman  to  a  livinjj:  hell.  Iler  shackles 
are  bein«^  broken,  however,  and  we  see 
that  woman  can  be  of  most  service  to 
society  and  reach  her  full  development 
hy  remaining]:  in  the  sinc^de  state.  I 
need  but  cite  you  such  illustrious  ex- 
amples as  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Fran- 
ces E.  Willard.  The  old  maid  estate  is 
no  longer  one  for  derision  and  con- 
tempt, but  the  highest  estate  now  to 
which  womankind  can  turn. 

The  tribe  of  jMorris  may  scoff  and 
jeer,  but  I  simply  declare  it  is  truth  as 
eternal  as  the  stars,  when  I  contend 
that  the  bachelor  estate  offers  the  best 
opportunities  for  man  to  be  of  service 
to  his  fellow  men  and  to  reach  the 
fullest  development  of  his  highest 
powers. 

''But  I  tell  you,  married  life  is  great. 
It  is  the  only  way  realh^  to  enjoy  life. 
There  is  nothing  like  it,"  some  honey- 
moon struck  bridegroom  chirps  up, 
who  is  in  about  as  fit  condition  to  give 
an  intelligent,  unbiased  opinion  as  a 
caged  canary  or  an  angleworm.  Such 
a  cheerful  optimistic  young  idiot  al- 
w^ays  reminds  one  of  what  Josh  Bil- 
lings said.  ''Some  folks  say  that 
love  is  blind,"  was  his  comment,  "but 
I  have  always  noticed  that  a  fellow  can 
usually  see  more  to  his  girl  than  any- 
one else."  You  don't  hear  such  silly 
twaddle  from  old  experienced  married 
people.  They  are  usually  much  more 
conservative  in  their  statement.  They 
are  long  on  experience.  One  writer 
has  aptly  said,  "If  you  want  to  know 
what  married  men  think  of  marriage, 
Avatch  their  faces  at  a  wedding."  I  do 
not  contend  that  all  married,  life  is 
unhappy,  or  that  all  marriages  are  not 
a  success.  There  are  doubtless  many 
marriages  that  are  happy  and  success- 
ful, and  marriage  is  doubtless  a  good 
thing  for  a  great  many  people,  but  I 
do  assert  without  fear  of  successful 
-contradiction  that  of  the  two,  married 
life  or  bachelorhood,  the  latter  is  much 
preferable,  and  that  the  risks  one  runs 
in  embarking  on  the  sea  of  matrimony 
should  be  considered  carefully  and 
wisely.-  Let  me  quote  you  a  passage 


from  (Jowan's  well-known  work  en- 
titled, "Science  of  th(;  New  Life,"  who 
says,  "The  imjjartial  observer  and 
thinker  will  allow  that  two-thirds,  if 
not  three-fourths,  of  the  misery  of  t\i*t 
world  arises  from  the  infelicity  of  the 
conjugal  relations;  and  to  no  single 
country  or  nation  is  it  confined,  but  it 
pervades  all  society  the  world  over." 
This  coming  from  an  advocate  of  inar- 
riage  must  be  taken  as  a  conservative 
statement. 

I  know  I  do  not  speak  from  expe- 
rience, as  regards  married  life;  simply 
from  observation,  but  observation  is  a 
great  teacher,  and  few  there  are  that 
have  to  fool  with  a  buzz  saw  to  learn 
its  real  character.  I  have  noticed  the 
intense  pleasure  the  fond  papa  takes 
in  a  trotting,  squalling,  tootsie-wootsie 
in  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  I 
have  noticed  the  rosy  tinted  and  lily 
strewn  honeymoon  change  into  blue- 
black  tinted  eyes  and  sandburr  strewn 
pathway.  I  have  noticed  the  intense 
looks  of  relief  and  pleasure  that  mantle 
the  brows  and  spread  over  the  faces 
of  the  married  slaves,  when  they  are 
able  to  sneak  away  and  have  an  even- 
ing with  the  boys.  I  have  noticed  the 
gray  hairs  that  come  from  seeing  one's 
husband  smiling  into  other  blue  eyes, 
or  the  pallid  cheeks  and  sobs  that  come 
from  watching  over  the  bedside  of  a 
dying,  darling  wife  or  child  and  hear- 
ing the  clods  drop  harshly  on  the  cof- 
fin lid.  I  have  noticed  the  careworn 
looks  and  pathetic  eyes  caused  by  the 
ceaseless,  grinding  efforts  made  to 
feed  hungry  mouths  of  little  ones,  or 
to  buy  Easter  bonnets.  I  have  noticed 
the  ^yi^e  heart-broken  because  of  neg- 
lect, or  the  sad  faced  husband  whose 
wife  has  transferred  her  affections  to 
some  other  affinity.  Read  the  news- 
papers, haunt  the  police  and  divorce 
courts,  fill  yourself  full  of  the  endless 
stories  of  wife-beaters,  husband-nag- 
gers, hyena  mother-in-laws,  incor- 
rigible children,  pestering  relatives, 
jawing  matches,  rolling-pin  exercises, 
and  hair  puUings.  Then  bear  in 
mind  the  countless  family  skeletons, 
the  sobs  and  groans,  the  tears  and 
heartaches  and  blasted  lives  and  ruin- 
ed homes,  where  happy  laughter  never 
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echoes  or  golden  siinshiMC  rK.'Vor  cheers; 
that  pride  .iiid  family  honor  and  self- 
respect  keep  out  of  the  cruel  ^dare  of 
publicity,  and  then  tell  me  that  ''mar- 
ried life  is  great — is  the  only  thing," 
and  can  compare  with  the  peace  and 
content,  good  cheer  and  pleasure,  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  single 
state.  Unreasoning  prejudice  may 
still  be  strong  enough  to  tax  us,  but  in 
any  event  as  one  old  bachelor  is  quot- 
ed as  saying,  ''It's  wuth  it." 

I  have  no  words  of  censure  for  mar- 
ried men — only  sympathy  that  they 
have  forsworn  the  privileges  of  the 
greater  freedom  and  pleasure  which 
the  bachelor  possesses  and  enjoys.  This 
article  is  written  for  the  guidance  of 
the  unmarried  men  of  the  state  and 
nation,  many  of  whom  have  been  re- 
ported nibbling  at  the  alluring  bait 
fair  w^oman  has  on  her  hook,  being  un- 
duly alarmed  at  this  talk  of  a  bachelor 
tax.  To  such  I  plead.  Let  not  your 
wills  grow  spineless.  Let  not  passion 
dull  the  keen  edge  of  your  intellects, 
let  not  whiskered  tradition  and  bald 
headed  precedent  lead  you  from  the 
path  of  high  ideals  and  supreme  en- 
deavor into  the  pitfalls  of  foolishness 
and  the  swamps  of  the  mediocre  and 
commonplace.  Be  firm,  brethren,  and 
be  lured  not  or  scared  not  from  the 
glorious,  royal  estate  of  bachelorhood. 
At  least,  do  not  desert  unless  you  find 
a  girl  such  as  I  dreamed  about  the 
other  night. 

I  dreamed  I  saw  a  charming  young 
female,  in  form,  like  a  goddess  and  in 
face  sweet  and  fair  as  a  gentle  May 
morning.  She  knew  how  to  sew  on 
buttons,  could  bake  bread  that  made 
mother's  look  like  cold  flap-jacks, 
could  make  a  twb  dollar'  last  year's 
hat  look  like  a  fifty  dollar  Easter 
dream,  and  could  keep  mother-in-law 
from  calling  more  than  once  a  year.  It 
is  merely  axiomatic  to  suggest  that  she 
was  a  girl  who  would  never  remind 
you  of  bid  beaux,  or  comment  on  how 
much  more  money  they  had  or  more 
successful  they  had  been  than  you,  one 
who  wouldn't  sit  up,  rolling-pin  in 
hand,  until  you  came  home  after  an 
evening  with  the  boys,  or  go  through 


your  pockets;  one  who  would  nevf^r  ask 
you  for  niorKiy,  one  who  would  never 
look  at  another  fellow  when  you  were 
away,  but  would  continue  to  think, 
until  the  end  of  time,  that  you  were 
"IT"  spelled  in  capitals  a  yard  high 
and  acconipariie<l  with  a  rod  or  two  of 
exclamation  points.  Of  course,  she 
was  one  who  would  get  up  and  start 
the  fires  without  argument,  and  would 
be  well  grounded  in  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine that  man  w^as  made  to  rule  and 
woman  to  obey.  I  could  go  on  and 
say  that  she  would  not  question  her 
duty  to  make  the  garden,  split  the 
kindling,  feed  the  pigs  and  milk  the 
cow,  and  a  thousand  similar  acts  so 
conducive  to  family  harmony,  but  I 
will  get  down  to  fundamentals. 

I  dreamed  of  mu'sic  so  sweet  it  seem- 
ed the  gates  of  heaven  must  have  been 
left  ajar  or  some  sainted  mother  was 
crooning  a  lullaby,  of  sweet-throated 
song  birds  and  gurgling  brooks,  of  soft, 
mellow  moonlight  sifting  in  checkered 
beauty    through    leafy    branches  on 
velvet    bluegrass    tapestry;    of  calm 
moonless  nights  with  star  jewel-stud- 
ded skies,  of  zephyrs    perfumed  with 
the  sweetness  of  a  thousand  orchards 
of  orange  blossoms,    blown    over  im- 
measurable expanse  of  lilies  and  forget- 
me-nots,  of  endless  seas  of  rubies  and 
amethyst  pearls  and  gold,  of  the  purity 
of  the  snowflake  and   the  haK  blown 
rose,  of  the  joy  of  the  little  songster 
atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
of  the  goodness  of  the  old  Christian 
mother  with  locks    silvered    with  the 
frosts  of  many  winters,  of  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  dove  cooing  for  its  mate 
or  the  fawn  frolicking    on    the  leafy 
carpet  of  the  forest,  of  "the  quality 
of  mercy  that   is   not    strained,  but 
droppeth  as  a  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 
of  the  love  of  jewel-hearted  Euth,  the 
j\Ioabitess,  or    of    true    and  faithful 
Evangeline,  pure  as  the  soul  of  a  babe 
and  eternal  as  the  stars,  of  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  dazzling  Venus  and  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  Raphael's  IMadon- 
na.    Then  she  seemed  to  be  the  dream- 
land queen  of  one's  noblest  longings, 
of  his  sweetest  hopes,  one  who  seemed 
as  if  she  were  yours,  you  could  press 
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licr  lips  just  once  and  feel  that  you 
had  livod  a  thousand  years.  You 
could  let  her  rest  in  your  arms  just  a 
moment,  and  then  be  happy  in  the  tor- 
tures of  an  eternity.  You  could  take 
one  look  into  her  eyes,  which  shone 
with  a  light  never  seen  on  land  or  sea, 
and  then  achieve  every  ambition  of 
burnini^  youth,  overcome  every  evil 
dragon  of  stormy  manhood,  attain 
every  ideal  of  your  better  nature,  could 
think  only  noble  thoughts,  could  dream 
only  golden  deeds,  could  die  if  need  be 
for  her  sake — all  for  fear  a  jeweled  tear 
would  stain  her  cheek  or  a  pang  of 
grief  would  mar  her  brow — all  to  win 
her  smile  and  to  make  her  years  one 
unending  paradise. 

Now,  if  any  of  my  brother  bachelors 
can  catch  that  kind  of  a  dream  in 
broad  daylight,  or  pale  moonlight  or 
be  caught  by  one,  I  don't  know  that  I 


^\•ouId  blame  Uicni  for  joining  tlic 
ranks  of  the  enslaved,  but  until  this 
happens  I  urge  tliem  to  be  true  to  the 
order  and  enjoy  life  as  only  bachelors 
can,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  fool 
legislatures. 

I  will  close  with  the  following 
immortal  poem  from  a  well-known 
writer : 

Lives  of  henpeck'ed  men  remind  us, 
Who,  as  yet,  have  not  been  caught, 

That  we  might  leave  sons  behind  us — 
But  we  rather  guess  we'll  not. 

She  that's  trim  nxay  be  a  fat  one. 
She  that's  sweet,  may  some  day  dim; 

And  by  merely  looking  at  one, 
She  will  squelch  the  soul  of  him. 

Let's  then  go  billing,  cooing, 
And  let's  cali  them  sweet  and  fair; 

For  'tis  lovely  to  be  wooing — 

But  we're  going  to  stop  right  there. 


Tim  Vamslmg  Trail 

BY  R.  P.  MCCULLOCH 


THERE  is  a  vanishing  trail  which 
finds  its  sinuous  way  from  east 
to  west  across  the  plains  of  Kan- 
sas. It  crawls  down  into  the  valleys, 
and  ascends  to  the  hills,  and  crosses 
the  streams.  It  may  be  discovered  in 
the  sand  and  the  prairie  grass  does  not 
wholly  hide  it.  It  is  a  path  hard  beaten 
by  the  tread  of  a  multitude.  There  are 
great  blotches  of  blood  upon  it  and  it 
is  wet  with  the  tears  of  women  and  it 
holds  the  blasted  hopes  of  many  men. 
It  has  been  'a  warpath  and  again  a 
"highway  for  commerce.  It  has  heard 
the  laughter  of  children  and  also  the 
groans  of  the  sick  and  dying.  The 
Indian,  moccasin-shod,  has  trodden  it, 
and  the  white  man,  booted,  has  walked 
upon  it.  The  soldier  and  the  priest  have 
been  along  this  w^ay.  Many  a  time  it 
rung  with  the  hoof-beats  of  the  pony 
as  the  messenger  galloped  by.  Lum- 
bering stage  coaches  have  rolled  over  it 
and  upon  it  has  the  pioneer  driven  his 
cattle  and  flocks.  Over  it  passed  that 
wonderful  man,Brigham  Young, leading 


a  people  into  Canaan.  Over  it  passed 
the  gold  seeker  to  find  his  fortune  or 
his  death.  All  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  building  of  new  states;  people 
and  products,  lumber  and  provisions, 
did,  of  necessity,  seek  out  and  follow 
this  trail.  It  is  indeed  the  compendium 
of  western  history.  It  is  associated  with 
every  great  movement  for  the  settle- 
ment and  the  civilization  of  the  West. 
But  the  race  which  trod  it  is  vanishing. 
The  skin-clad  adventurers  who,  disre- 
garding danger,  set  their  feet  upon  this 
lone  highway  are  dead  and  forgotten, 
and  the  trail,  I  say,  is  vanishing.  It 
was  the  highway  of  the  west.  It  is  a 
vital  part  of  Kansas  history  and  folk- 
lore. And  now  it  is  being  so  marked 
that  it  may  not  be  entirely  forgotten. 
Let  us  hope  that,  thinking  of  the  past, 
the  people  of  Kansas  will  so  effectually 
preserve  the  remnant  of  this  historic 
pathway  that  travelers  flashing  by  on 
glistening  bands  of  steel  may  point  and 
say:  ''Here,  in  the  olden  time,  ran  the 
West's  Greatest  Highway.'* 


1! {(©mli'lc)!^  ?^1:)se.ll^s  1  (or(\os'(r);rn 

BY  CORNELIUS  M.  ENNS 


THE  foliage  of  the  maplos  was  not 
yet  thick  enou^^h  to  hide  the  build- 
ings of  the  homestead.  There  they 
stood  in  plain  view,  spreading  out  their 
substantial,  but  low  forms  over  a  large 
surface;  the  whitewashed  dwelling 
house,  looking  upon  the  street  with  a 
brown  gable  and  two  end  windows ;  the 
brick  stable,  which  contained  the  dwell- 
ing house  on  the  further  end,  and  the 
capacious  frame  barn,  which,  proceed- 
ing from  the  stable,  swung  to  one  side 
to  close  the  yard;  house,  stable  and 
barn,  all  sheltered  under  one  vast 
thatch  roof.  Had  w^e  passed  from  the 
street  by  a  short  alley  into  the  yard, 
where  the  well  curb  held  up  to  view  its 
wooden  wheel  and  its  rope,  house  and 
stable  would  have  offered  entrance  on 
our  left  and  large  barn  doors  might 
have  yawned  in  front,  while  the  small 
outhouse  for  ashes  on  our  left  might 
in  the  presence  of  the  large  connected 
main  buildings,  have  escaped  our  no- 
tice altogether. 

The  maples  and  the  fruit  trees  of 
the  orchard  pressed  close  to  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  house.  Hrre  an  inter- 
esting pair  of  martins  were  busily  en- 
gaged in  repairing  their  nest,  which 
was  attached  to  one  of  the  projecting 
joists  of  the  eaves.  They  evidently  had 
no  time  to  lose ;  with  lightning  rapidity 
they  darted  to  and  fro,  and  in  a  lively 
measure  they  trilled  their  long-wind- 
ed song : 

When  last  fall  we  left,  all  things  were  clean 
and  tidy. 

Full  of  grain  the  garrets,  full  of  hay  and 
feed  were 

Lofts  and  barns.    When  back  we  came,  all 
empty. 

Eaten  up,  and  oh!  how  dirty!  Whirrrrr! 

Not  familiar  with  the  speech  of  swal- 
lows, the  writer  relies  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  two  children,  who,  Avhile  play- 
ing on  the  graveled  ground  near  the 
house,  imitated  the  martins  and  repeat- 
ed their  song  in  plain  Low  German. 

eTul  ius,  the  boy,  was  about  six  vears 
old.  His  dress  marked  him  a  villacrer, 
beyond  the  shadow  of    a    doubt.  He 


^^'ore  the  same  long  trousers,  the  same 
short  vest,  and  the  same  blue  jacket 
as  could  be  seen  on  any  number  of  vil- 
lagers, grown  or  small,  the  size  of  the 
articles  roughly  corresponding  to  tlui 
size  of  the  wearers.  And  on  the  boy'.s 
flaxen  head  rested  the  same  kind  of 
a  black  cap  Avith  shining  visor  as  the 
villagers  habitually  wore  during  the 
warmer  seasons.  A  pair  of  wooden 
sole  slippers  clattered  on  his  feet,  and 
the  same  sort  of  clatter  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  village. 

The  boy  had  built  a  house  of  many 
apartments  in  the  gravel  and  by  the 
use  of  a  board  and  a  few  supporting 
stones  had  provided  a  seat  for  one  of 
the  rooms.  Turning  to  his  companion, 
he  said,  "Walk  in,  Annkie,  and  sit 
down ;  your  house  is  finished."  The 
little  girl  gathered  her  long  skirts  and 
through  the  open  door  blithely  moved 
into  her  sunny  house,  which  she  filled 
with  all  the  joy  that  warm  brown  eyes, 
rosy  cheeks  and  smiling  cherry  lips  can 
ever  express.  A  red  woolen  kerchief 
concealed  the  gold  of  her  hair,  and 
that  was  a  pity. 

''Julius,"  she  cried  merrily,  "this  is 
a  mansion,  and  I  am  princess  here,  like 
one  of  those  your  papa  has  told  us 
about.  And  here,  and  here,  and  here, 
are  my  servants  and  maids  to  attend 
me."  With  this  she  distributed  black 
and  brown  pebbles  about  the  "  rooms, 
assigning  to  them  their  various  duties 
in  the  household.  "And  are  you  a 
prince?"  she  asked  the  boy,  who  now 
had  surrounded  himself  with  numerous 
brown  and  black  pebbles,  and  with 
many  gestures  uttered  a  rigmarole  of 
which  she  understood  nothing  except 
the  words  "dear  souls"  that  occurred 
every  now  and  then. 

"No,  not  a  prince,"  he  at  last  ex- 
plained; "more  than  that.  I  am  a  mis- 
sionary, and  I  preach  to  these  black 
and  brown  heathens  to  make  them 
good." 

The  mayor's    little    daughter  had 
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been  quite  ^villin^?  to  accord  to  neii^'h- 
bor  ]\Iart(Mis's  little  son  an  equal  rank, 
but  his  ambition  Tor  hiu'lier  tliiii'^^s  dis- 
turbed her  very  niuch.  and  slie  protest- 
ed that  princes  and  princesses  were 
greater  tlian  anybody  else.  As  the  boy, 
however,  insisted  that  missionaries 
were  g:reatest  of  all,  Anna,  puckerino: 
up  her  little  mouth,  abruptly  leaped 
over  the  walls  of  her  house  and  ran  to 
meet  two  men,  who  approached  from 
the  pi?:-sty  of  the  back  yard. 

Of  the  tw^o  men,  both  dressed  very 
much  like  Julius,  except  that  they  still 
wore  their  winter  fur  caps  and  had  no 
wooden  soles  under  their  slippers,  one 
was  tall  and  well  built,  the  other  small 
and  round.  The  bushy  contracted 
brows  of  the  village  mayor  gave  him  a 
rather  grim  expression,  Avhile  the  gray 
eyes  and  large  Roman  nose  of  old  Mar- 
tens were  all  benevolence  and  jollity. 
A  great  deal  of  soul  had  evidently 
been  breathed  into  Martens 's  dust  and 
there  being  so  little  for  it  to  do  in  his 
short  bow  legs  and  his  diminutive 
body,  all  his  vitality  seemed  to  have 
rushed  upward  to  curl  his  hair,  to  shake 
his  head,  and  to  produce  an  endless 
variety  of  expressions  and  gestures.  So 
violently  and  so  persistently  did  he 
shake  his  head  that  the  learned  book 
dealer  had  denominated  him  ''the  ever- 
lasting no,"  and  thereby  had  done  him 
a  great  injustice,  as  the  old  man's 
views  were  by  no  means  negative. 

Mayor,"  said  Martens  with  comical 
emphasis,  shaking  his  head  and  strik- 
ing the  air  with  his  fat  hands,  ''there 
is  one  thing  I  do  know^  about  hogs,  and 
not  even  you,  with  all  your  experience 
and  love  of  dispute,  will  gainsay  me. 
I  tell  you.  two  big,  barley-fed  German 
pigs  go  farther  than  one  little  long 
nosed  Russian  pig.  I  have  found  that 
out."  Giving  the  village  mayor  no  op- 
portunity to  debate  the  matter,  he 
turned  to  the  approaching  children  and 
received  them  Avith  open  arms. 

""Well,  well,  well!"  he  exclaimed 
gleefully,  "here  are  our  pets.  "What 
do  you  bring  us  now.  Annkie  has 
something  on  her  little  heart." 

"Uncle  IMartcns,"  the  excited  girl 
cried  from  afar,  "Julius  always  says 
a  prince  is  not  as  great  as  a — a — " 


The  ))oy  came  to  her  rescue — "A  rais- 
sionarv. " 

""W(;ll,  well!"  laughed  old  Martens, 
"here  is  another  of  tliose  deep  ques- 
tions \\\ih  whi(;h  you  like  to  break 
:\rartens's  old  head." 

Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  deep 
pockets,  he  held  his  head  .still  a  mo- 
ment to  think.  "Let  us  sit  down  under 
the  maples  there,  and  I  will  try  to  tell 
you,"  he  said. 

Old  I\Iartens  sat  down  on  the  seat 
near  the  house,  drew  the  children  one 
to  each  side,  and  began  ^vith  voice, 
head  and  arms: 

"You  see  the  world  God  has  made, 
is  very  large.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  it  to  do,  and  He  needs  all  sorts 
of  people  to  do  it.  He  needs  good 
princes,  and  he  needs  good  mission- 
aries, and  I  do  not  see  how  he  could 
get  along  without  either.  Not  many 
years  ago  I  saw  some  princes — that  is 
some  grand  dukes." 

"0  tell  us  all  about  them,"  the  chil- 
dren urged,  forgetting  their  original 
suit. 

"It  was,"  resumed  Martens,  "when 
I  hauled  a  load  of  hay  to  Sebastopol 
for  old  Yoth.  The  villagers  at  that 
time  had  to  haul  flour,  meat,  and  feed 
to  Sebastopol  for  our  soldiers,  who 
there  fought  the  English,  French,  and 
Turks.  "VVe  traveled  together  in  a  long 
train  of  w^agons.  Near  a  Tartar  village 
in  the  Crimea,  our  train  was  stopped, 
and  we  were  told  that  ahead  of  us  two 
grand  dukes  were  inspecting  the  troops. 
I  immediately  jumped  from  my  load 
and  got  near  enough  to  see  the  dukes 
on  a  small  hill  among  a  company  of 
high  officers.  They  were  tall  and 
stately,  wore  fine  uniforms,  and  had  on 
plumed  military  caps.  One  of  them 
stepped  near  the  soldiers  and  asked 
them,  'Children,'— dukes  call  the  sol- 
diers children — 'have  yon  always  re- 
ceived your  rations?'  Rations  are 
victuals  to  eat.  The  soldiers  were  silent, 
but  when  the  duke  asked  again,  one 
soldier  came  forwai-d  and  saluted  this 
way.  'What  is  it,  my  son?'  the  duke 
asked.  The  soldier  then  complained 
that  he  had  had  nothing  but  dry  biscuit 
for  three  days,  and  that  not  regularly. 
This  made  the  duke    very  angry,  his 
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eyes  flashed  and  wlion  lie  questioned 
the  other  soldiers,  they  said,  'Yes,  Im- 
perial lli^diiiess. '  The  duke  sent  for 
the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  look 
after  the  provisions,  and  after  talking 
with  liim  tore  the  ribbons  and  decora- 
tions from  his  uniform  and  sent  him 
away  in  disgrace.  And  the  soldier, 
who  had  informed,  was  sent  into  an- 
other regiment  that  nobody  might  hurt 
him  afterward.  But  now  I  have  told 
you  enough,  children,  I  must  go  home 
to  my  needle.  When  Anna  comes  over, 
we  shall  have  more  stories  about  princes 
and  missionaries." 

"With  a  friendly  slap  for  the  girl  and 
a  good-bye  to  the  mayor,  who  had  also 
been  an  attentive  listener,  Martens 
swung  his  boy  on  his  shoulder  and 
started  for  his  home  across  the  street. 

''Martens,  just  a  moment,"  Friesen, 
the  mayor,  now  called  in  his  vigorous 
Low  German,  "I  notice  your  garden 
and  orchard  look  pretty  weedy  again. 
I  will  send  over  a  man  and  horse  to 
cultivate  them." 

Martens 's     face     brightened  up. 

Thank  you,  mayor,  thank  you;  you 
never  could  bear  weeds.  I  will  give 
you  some  stitches." 

"Never  mind  that,  never  mind  that," 
the  mayor  interrupted  him  with  a  wave 
of  his  strong  hand  and  then  returned 
to  his  work  on  the  hog  pen. 

Old  Martens,  born  in  Prussia,  had 
traveled  a  great  deal,  seen,  felt,  and 
tried  a  great  deal.  When  forty  years 
old,  he  settled  in  this  village  of  Fried- 
ensfeld,  in  South  Russia,  with  people 
of  his  own  faith.  At  forty-five  he  was 
seized  with  a  great  passion  for  a  quiet 
old  maid,  ^vho,  he  said,  had  a  clear 
practical  head,  did  not  talk  much,  did 
not  gesticulate,  nor  shake  her  head,  and 
she,  to  stop  the  ridiculous  importuni- 
ties of  the  old  bachelor,  so  she  said, 
married  him  and  moved  into  the  little 
home  he  had  purchased.  For  a  living 
he  assisted  the  housekeepers  of  the  vil- 
lage to  drape  their  husbands  loosely 
and  comfortably,  and  made  the  Sunday 
suits  of  those  young  men  who  had  not 
yet  been  decoyed  and  lured  away  by 
the  new  fashions  of  the  Jewish  tailor. 


CHAPTER  II.— AN  AFfERN'OON  IN 
THE  VH.LAGE  SCHCJOL. 

From  the  large  porch  of  the  thatch 
school  house  it  was  announced  that 
"School  takes  up!"  and  "School  takes 
up!"  ran  from  lip  to  lip  to  the  very  end 
of  the  playirrounds  near  the  villajre 
storehouse.  Games  stopped,  bats  were 
thrown  down,  and  boys  and  girls  noisi- 
ly made  for  the  school  house.  Julius 
of  the  flaxen  hair,  now  probably  ten 
years  old,  had  been  all  absorbed  in  the 
ball  games,  and  a  healthy  glow  colored 
his  cheeks.  But  not  all  the  color  came 
from  health  and  exercise.  There  was 
also  the  sudden  recollection  that  he 
ha"d  intended  to  stay  in  at  noon  in  or- 
der to  study  some  neglected  lessons. 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  grew  heavier 
as  he  drew  nearer  the  schoolhouse. 
Then  a  relieving  thought  crossed  his 
mind.  "Girls,"  he  cried  to  the  larger 
girls,  "let  us  ask  teacher  to  go  out  with 
us  to  the  steppes  this  afternoon." 

Presently  Julius  and  a  few  of  teach- 
er's favorite  girls  repaired  into  the 
teacher's  parlor,  which,  Avith  other  liv- 
ing rooms,  occupied  the  north  half  of 
the  school  building.  Julius  laid  the 
matter  before  the  master,  and  the  girls 
added  their  gentlest,  "Please,  teacher, 
please."  The  teacher,  a  man  of  very 
humane  features,  looked  over  his  spec- 
tacles, and  after  studying  the  matter, 
replied,  "No,  children,  it  is  only  a  week 
ago  that  we  were  out.  There  are  some 
lessons  this  afternoon  that  should  not 
be  missed,"  To  console  them,  he  add- 
ed, "There  will  be  some  fine  autumn 
days  next  week.  We  can  then  make 
an  extensive  trip  clear  dovm  to  the 
brook.    But  now  go,  children." 

Meanwhile  the  mass  of  boys  and 
girls,  big  and  small,  six  years  to  four- 
teen years  old.  flaxen,  blonde,  and  but 
slightlj^  brunette,  little  men  and  women 
by  their  dress,  surged  into  the  hall,  and 
having  disposed  of  respective  caps  and 
kerchiefs,  drifted  into  the  school  room, 
w^here  all  that  was  girl  was  deposited 
on  the  long  seats  of  the  right  side,  and 
all  that  was  boy  was  carried  on  to  the 
rough  and  badly  injured  seats  of  the 
left  side. 

The  pupils  on  either  side  were  seat- 
ed in  the  order  of  their  standing  in 
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their  studios,  which  was  tlie  reason 
why  the  bri^^lit  face  and  «<()lderi  hair  of 
mayor's  Anna  were  se(Mi  in  a  row  of 
much  taller  i^irls.  and  why  Julius,  who 
had  now  entered  with  a  i^reat  deal  of 
reluctance,  slipped  between  the  big 
Peter  Tenner  and  the  bifrirer  Peter 
Becker,  where  his  abundant  flaxen  hair 
alone  saved  him  from  complete  disap- 
pearance. 

Singing  of  hymns  came  first.  The 
teacher  was  alive  to  the  importance  of 
this  branch.  Did  not  the  future  of 
the  congregational  singing  in  the  vil- 
lage church  and  of  all  singing  on  all 
possible  occasions  rest  on  him  and  his 
painstaking?  Beating  the  air  with  his 
tuning  fork,  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  aislCj  now  encouraging  and  helping 
along  the  girls,  then  the  boys,  then 
again  the  girls,  and  repeatedly  drop- 
ping his^fork  on  Julius's  back,  who  be- 
longed to  the  alto  section  and  w^as  very 
much  remiss  in  the  use  of  his  clear 
voice. 

In  accordance  with  the  program  for 
Friday  afternoons  the  little  ones  took 
their  slates  and  drew  pictures  from 
copies  handed  them,  while  the  older 
pupils  folded  their  hands  to  listen  to  a 
story  to  be  read  to  them.  Having  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  end  of  one  of  the 
long  desks,  the  teacher  continued  the 
story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  whose  hard 
experiences  called  forth  many  a  tear 
from  the  girls  and  made  Julius  forget 
all  about  neglected  lessons  and  excur- 
sions to  the  steppes. 

'^And  noAv,  my  children,"  said  the 
teacher,  closing  the  book  and  returning 
to  the  platform  where,  while  leaning 
against  his  very  high  desk  he  caught 
sight  of  three  or  four  chalk  figures,  put 
there  for  his  benefit  by  the  little  fel- 
lows. *'And  now,  my  children,"  he 
repeated,  "I  will  take  up  the  usual 
Friday  collection.  You  know  for  whom 
we  do  this.  There  are  heathen  boys 
and  girls  who  have  never  been  inside 
a  school,  who  never  heai-d  of  Jesus  and 
his  church,  and  who  do  not  learn  the 
catechism  or  beautiful  hymns."  Julius 
here  hid  his  face  under  the  desk,  for 
he  wished  to  be  a  Christian  boy,  not  a 
heathen  boy.  ''As  I  have  told  you,  you 
need  not  give  much.    One  kopek  will 


do.  If  you  are  good  at  home  and  work 
cheerfully  for  y(;ur  fathers  and  moth 
ers,  they  will  be  jrlad  to  give  you  a 
kopek  for  the  missions  once  a  week.  I 
have  been  told,  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
it,  that  there  are  boys  who  take  the 
kopek  and  use  it  to  buy  licorice,  sweet 
root,  and  rock 'candy."  Here  several 
heads  disappeared  under  the  desks,  not, 
however,  the  flaxen  one  of  Julius,  who 
was  an  honest  boy.  ''That  would  be 
very,  very  wrong,  and  I  hope  none  of 
my  boys  will  ever  be  so  bad." 

After  the  children  had  come  forward 
to  deposit  their  kopeks,  the  teacher 
counted  his  receipts  and  with  happy 
countenance  announced  that  he  had  re- 
ceived ninety-nine  kopeks,  nearly  as 
many  kopeks  as  there  were  children. 

During  recess  Julius  applied  himself 
to  the  neglected  lessons  with  desperate 
diligence.  Although  bright  in  his 
studies,  he  had  from  the  first  evinced  a 
great  aversion  to  learning  things  by 
heart.  After  recess  the  girls  had  no  dif^ 
ficulty  in  proving  themselves  good 
Christians  by  saying  their  hymns  and 
lessons  in  the  catechism.  Among  the 
boys,  more  or  less  heathenism  appear- 
ed. Julius  with  difficulty  cleared  his 
throat  and  began  in  a  very  weak  voice, 
and  after  he  had  stumbled  along  for  a 
while,  the  teacher  stopped  him  and  said 
wdth  much  earnestness:  "Why  do  you 
never  learn  your  verses  and  catechism 
well,  Julius?  You  have  had  a  whole 
week  to  prepare.  You  may  stay  in  af- 
ter school  to  make  up  for  your  nesr- 
lect." 

School  w^as  closed  with  a  hymn  and  a. 
prayer.  Teacher  and  pupils  filed  out, 
leaving  Julius  and  a  few  other  lazy 
boys  behind.  Julius  took  his  hymn 
book  and  retired  from  view  into  the 
corner  where  the  high  brick  stove  pro 
jected  from  the  partition  wall,  through 
which  the  oven  opened  into  the  kitchen 
and  the  chimney.  Being  ill  at  ease,  he 
awkwardly  rubhed  his  jacket  against 
the  stove,  and  raising  himself  on  his. 
wooden  soles,  he  caught  some  white- 
wash that  no  other  back  had  so  far- 
been  able  to  reach.  The  light-hearted 
jolliness  and  good  nature  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  restored  him  somewhat,  and 
he  even  became  interested  in  his  novel. 
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experience.  ITc  veiitiii-ed  out  of  his 
corner  and  looked  around,  wlien,  '*0h, 
dear  nie!"  whom  should  he  see  but 
Anna  fixing,'  on  him  her  eyes  full  of 
sadness  and  reproach.  He  dropi)ed  his 
hynnihook  and  rushed  for  the  brown 
eyes.  "Annkie,"  he  cried  in  suppress- 
ed tone,  *^g;o  home  now.  I  cannot  go 
with  you  toni<?ht."  As  Anna  did  not 
stir,  and  the  boys  bej^an  to  giggle,  he 
became  impatient.  "Do  go,  xVnna.  why 
should  you  stay  with  lazy  boys.  Do 
go  nowM"  Anna's  sorrow  became  too 
great  to  bear.  She  hid  her  face  in  her 
striped  apron  and  sobbed,  "Why  should 
you  be  lazyT'  Why,  indeed?  Why 
should  a  big,  bright  boy  neglect  his 
lessons  and  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
his  little  friend?  The  blood  rushed  to 
his  face  and,  stepping  up  to  her,  he 
whispered  to  her,  "Annkie,  if  you  will 
quit  crying,  I  w^ill  always  learn  my 
lessons.  Do  you  hear?"  She  did  hear, 
dropped  her  apron,  and  gave  him  a 
look  of  gratitude  and  confidence.  Then 
throwing  her  satchel  around  her  shoul- 
der, she  quickly  disappeared. 

A  month  or  so  later  the  teacher  look- 
ed through  his  parlor  window,  and 
spying  Julius,  smiled  and  rubbed  his 
hands  with  much  satisfaction.  "Aha," 
he  said,  "I  reformed  that  boy." 

CHAPTER  HI.— A  BRIGHT  AND 
GLORIOUS  DAY. 

Bright  and  cold  was  New  Year's  day 
of  the  following  winter.  So  cold  w^as 
it  that  the  servant  girl  was  obliged  to 
put  in  an  additional  basketful  of  straw 
before  the  brick  stove  could  impart  a 
comfortable  temperature  to  the  three 
rooms  clustering  around  it,  the  "large 
room,"  the  "corner    room,"  and  the 

small  room. ' '  Friesen  and  his  wife  sat 
down  at  the  brealifast  table,  but  did 
not  begin  their  meal.  They  expected 
to  be  surprised.  They  were  used  to  be- 
ing surprised  every  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  morning,  and  so  were  all  the 
other  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

In  early  December  the  school  'chil- 
dren were  wont  to  grow  very  myste- 
rious about  their  doings  in  school.  Fa- 
thers and  mothers  must  be  kept  in  per- 
fect ignorance,  and  if  some  little  urchin 


be<ran  to  ba))blc,tlie  l)i^'^'er  brothers  and 
sisters  would  be  sure  to  suppress  him 
with  a  severe,  forbidding  look.  Con- 
^iratuhitory  verses  for  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year  were  being  selected  and 
committed  to  memory.  It  was  such 
an  easy,  delightful  task  to  learn  the 
longest  congratulations  by  heart;  why, 
the  laziest  boy  could  do  that!  Before 
vacation  the  verses  were  all  being  writ- 
ten on  paper  of  the  finest  quality. 
While  the  smaller  pupils  had  their 
verses  copied  by  the  more  advanced 
boys  and  girls,  these  latter  did  their 
own  writing  and  prefaced  their  copy 
with  an  ornamental  dedication  of  their 
own  drawing  in  print  characters  and 
liberal  flourishes.  Then  there  was  a 
large  supply  of  picture  covers,  from 
which  each  child  selected  one 'for 
Christmas,  and  another  for  New  Year. 
Into  these  covers  the  bigger  girls  sew- 
ed the  written  congratulations,  while 
the  big  boys,  for  once,  put  their  sharp 
pocketknives  to  good  use  by  cutting  the 
edges  of  the  booklets. 

Anna,  the  little  surpriser,  came  forth 
this  morning  with  bright,  happy  face, 
clad  in  her  new  pink  holiday  dress. 
She  handed  her  father  a  little  volume, 
which,  between  pictures  of  a  peaceful 
plowman  and  of  a  diligent  schoolgirl  in 
margins  of  flowers  and  sheaves,  con- 
tained Anna's  congratulations  for  the 
day  in  her  own  neat  handwriting.  She 
folded  her  hands  and  said  the  verses 
in  her  open,  candid  manner,  calling 
down  on  her  parents  God's  blessing  for 
the  new  year  and  promising  them  to 
gladden  their  hearts  wdth  her  love  and 
dutiful  conduct.  She  sealed  the  sur- 
prise with  a  kiss  for  her  little  mother, 
who  embraced  her  regular,  ever  wel- 
come surprise  with  tears  of  joy,  and 
another  kiss  for  her  father,  whose  con- 
tracted brows  and  ever  serious  look 
showed  that  softening  which  she  well 
knew  to  be  his  way  of  expressing  gen- 
uine pleasure. 

After  breakfast  her  father  gave  her 
a  twenty-five  kopek  coin,  which  she 
received  with  a  nice  "thank  you"  and 
then  dropped  it  into  her  new^  pocket. 
"Mamma,"  she  asked  next,  "may  I 
now  run  over  to  Uncle  Martens  and 
surprise  him  too?"    Her  mother  gave 
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a  ready  assent.  ''Uncle  Martens,"  she 
said,  ''will  be  very  jjlad  to  be  sur- 
prised ;  he  has  been  rather  sick  lately, 
and  it  will  do  hini  jzood."  All  wrapped 
up  in  a  lar«re  shawl,  Anna  stepped  out 
into  the  bri^'htness  jind  splendor  of  the 
new  day.  The  tardy  sun  had  risen  to 
coquet  with  the  snow  and  the  hoarfrost, 
and  diamonds  pflittered  on  the  roofs 
and  trees  and  everywhere.  The  cold 
beauty  of  the  day  Avelconied  the  warmer 
charms  of  the  rosy  little  girl,  and  the 
rosy  ix'n-\  gazed  witli  rapture  on  the 
wonderful  picture  spread  out  before 
her.  In  high  spirits  she  followed  the 
crest  of  a  snow  drift,  which  almost 
made  her  the  equal  of  the  bedecked 
ash  trees  and  carried  her  over  the 
fences  and  the  street  into  Martens 's 
yard. 

**What  a  surprise!":  exclaimed  old 
Martens  when  she  entered,  clapping  his 
hands  and  shaking  his  head,  while  his 
kind  wife  took  Anna's  shawl  and  con- 
ducted her  to  the  warm  stove,  "I  have 
just  recovered  from  Julius's  surprise, 
and  now  I  am  ready  for  yours. ' '  Draw- 
ing her  to  his  chair,  he    adjusted  her 
head  and  cried,  "Noav    out    with  it. 
darling!"    And  out  came  the  congratu- 
lations she  had  just  declaimed  for  her 
parents,  except  that  she  carefully  sub- 
stituted "dear  uncle"  wherever  she  had 
said  "dear  parents"  before.    For  chil- 
dren, eYery  married  or  grown  man  was 
an  uncle  and  every  married  or  grow'n 
woman  an  aunt,  unless,    indeed,  they 
were  fathers,  mothers,  l)rothers,  or  sis- 
ters.  When,  as  a  conclusion,  the  verses 
made  Anna  promise  filial  obedience  to 
the  dear  uncle,    ^fartens    stopped  the 
shaking  of  his  head  for  an  arch  nod. 
"That's  right,  Anna,  that's  right.  Al- 
ways obey  your  uncle,  and  now  take 
from  him  a  bright    new    kopek  as  a 
present  for  the  new  year,  and  a  kiss 
too,  of  course.'' 

"That  is  not  enough,  uncle." 

"Well,  what  else  could  my  girl 
want?"  inquired  ]\Iartens  with  a  sur- 
prise that  was  more  genuine  than  his 
previous  one. 

"Why,  uncle,"  said  the  girl  with  a 
winning  smile,  "promise  that  you  will 
be  good  another  year  and  tell  us  a 
great  many  stories." 


"Wliy,  certaiidy,  certairdy,"  chuc- 
kled r>ld  Martens,  ^^cntly  slai)|)iri^'  her. 
"I  should  tro  right  ahead  and  tell  you 
one  now,  if  I  did  not  feel  a  little  weak 
at  present.  Instead,  we  will  let  Julius 
read  to  us  that  letter  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  wrote  to  his  little  son  Hans." 

Jidius,  who  was  a  little  conceited 
over  his  ability  as  a  reader,  was  not 
slow  to  find  an  old  volume  and  to  read 
from  it  with  loud  voice  about  the  de- 
lightful garden,  where  good  children 
are  received  by  a  kind  owner,  wlu-re 
th  eehildren  wear  gilt  ijrarments,  <rath"r 
fine  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries 
under  beautiful  trees,  and  where  they 
sing  and  make  merry,  playing  on  lutes, 
drums,  and  harps. 

Hardly  had  Julius  finished  when  old 
Martens 's  face  brightened  up,  as  it  al- 
ways did  when  a  good  story  came  to 
him.    The  children  immediately  drew^ 
near  and  listened.    "Will  you  believe 
me,''  he  began  in  his  lively  manner,  "I 
recently  stopped  in  that  beautiful  gar- 
den myself,  and  I  asked  the  kind  owner 
of  the  garden,  'Dear  Lord,  would  you 
permit  here  any  old   man    that  could 
tell  stories  to  the  children?'    '0  yes.'  j 
he  replied,  'while  I  have  another  gar- 
den for  older  people,  I  am  glad  to  re-  j 
ceive  here  good  old  men  who  love  chil-  | 
dren  and  will  tell  them  beautiful  sto- 
ries.'  Then  I  reojiced,  but  I  greAv  sad  , 
again.  Avhen  he  added,  'But  m^ind  you.  j 
Martens,  the  stories  that  you  tell  our 
children  here  must  all  be  true.'  'Dear 
Lord,'  I  exclaimed,  'may    not  a  man 
imagine  at  all  and  make  up  nice  fairy 
tales,  which  all  children  like  so  well.' 
'No,  no,  my  dear  Martens,  he  said,  'and 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary;  in  this  garden 
real  things  are  far  more  beautiful  and 
wonderful  than  anything  you  can  im- 
agine on  earth  below.'   When  the  good 
Lord  had  said    that,  I  was  very  glad, 
and  I  was  about  to  ask  him  to  let  me  in 
at  once." 

"You  wanted  to  do  that  and  leave 
us  here!"  cried  both  children,  holding 
him  by  his  jacket. 

"That's  what  liept  me  back."  said 
]\Lartens  musingly,  "and  I  told  the 
owner  of  the  garden:  'Dear  Lord,  I 
should  so  much  like  to  sta^'  here  and 
tell  the  beautiful  true  stories  of  heaven 
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1()  thoso  cliildroii,  l)ut  Ihoro  bolow  arc 
two  dear  cliildren  who  also  need  some 
one  to  tell  them  stories.  May  I  not  stay 
witli  them  anotlier  year?'  'Yes,'  was 
his  kind  answer,  'pro,  old  iMartens,  stay 
with  Anna  and  Julius  anotlier  year,  and 
be  sure  to  tell  them  about  this  beau- 
tiful garden.'  " 

The  dear  old  man,  however,  must 
liave  misunderstood  the  prood  Lord. 
There  came  a  gloomy  day.  The  spring 
had  melted  the  snow,  and  more  waters 
poured  down  from  the  clouded  heavens. 
The  ditch  or  "canal"  was  filled  with 
the  restless  element  to  the  very  top  of 
its  raised  banks,  and  began  to  over- 
flow the  orchards.  The  streets  were  a 
sea  of  mud  and  mire,  which  the  mayor 
had  bridged  over  with  straw  in  order 
to  maintain  communication  with  the 
Martens  family.  And  many  there  were 
who  on  this  day  passed  up  and  down 
that  straw  walk  across  the  street.  i\Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Friesen,  Anna,  other  neigh- 
bors, Elder  Lehmann,  the  doctor,  all  as 
sad  and  gloomy  as  the  day.  Before  the 
midnight  hour  had  struck,  good  old 
Martens  passed  away,  and  the  first 
great  grief  pierced  the  young  hearts  of 
Anna  and  Julius. 

CHAPTER  IV.— ANOTHER  NEIGH- 
.  BOR. 

The  village  mayor  Friesen  and  Elder 
Lehmann  had  been  fast  friends  for 
many  years.  As  each  felt'  the  need  of 
learning  the  other's  opinion,  there  was 
hardly  a  subject  which  they  had  not 
discussed,  and  there  was  hardly  a  sub- 
ject on  which  they  could  fully  agree. 

While  most  of  the  villagers  were 
members  of  the  local  church,  there  were 
others  who  belonged  to  the  congrega- 
tions of  neighboring  villages.  Again, 
inhabitants  of  other  villages  maintain- 
ed membership  in  the  church  at  Fried- 
ensfeld.  When,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
the  village  church  lost  its  elder,  Leh- 
mann was  chosen  successor  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote  of  the  members. 
He  was  not  over  thirty-five  years  then, 
was  doing  well  as  farmer,  was  doing 
equally  well  as  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  was  considered  a  good  speaker  by 
his  brethren,  who  had  listened  to  his 
sermons  as  minister,  that  is,  as  assist- 


ant to  the  former  elder.  While  hi.s 
schools  had  been  no  better  than  those 
oi'  his  neighbors,  he  had  managed  to 
learn  more  under  the  same  masters, 
and  even  the  cares  of  the  farm  and  of 
a  growing  family  had  not  separated 
him  from  his  books  and  a  newspaper  to 
which  he  and  Friesen  were  joint  sub- 
scribers. He  had  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  congregation,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  the  only  compensation 
elders  and  ministers  received  or  ex- 
pected this  side  of  the  grave. 

Lehmann  was  a  born  oi)timist.  Not 
for  a  moment  had -he  doubted  that  all 
of  the  Scriptures  and  all  of  Nature 
proceeded  from  the  same  great  Source, 
and  that  honest  inquiry  would  always 
lead  to  a  conviction  of  their  consistency 
and  perfect  harmony.  This,  his  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  strength  of  his  cause 
made  him  tolerant  to  a  degree  remark- 
able for  his  time  and  his  surroundings. 
While  a  follower  of  ^Menno,  he  always 
welcomed  pastors  of  neighboring  Lu- 
theran churches  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of 
his  own  church.  The  Pietistic  move- 
ment, carried  across  the  steppes  by  Mo- 
ravians and  other  evangelists,  found  in 
him  a  warm  friend  and  promoter,  and 
he  carried  on  his  heart  the  welfare  of 
Bible  societies  and  foreign  missions. 
He  was  hardly  forty  years  old  when  his 
abundant  hair  turned  a  snowy  white, 
as  if  Heaven  desired  to  crown  him  with 
the  emblem  of  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

On  an  evening  of  November.  Frie- 
sen's  doors  opened,  and  the  white  head 
of  the  elder  appeared,  as  it  was  in  the 
habit  of  appearing  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  even  oftener. 

''Good  evening,  neighbors  I  Are  you 
all  well?"  he  greeted  with  cheerful 
voice. 

"Good  evening!  good  evening,  neigh- 
bor! Sit  down,  and  have  asmoke," 
said  Friesen.  who  Avas  puffing  away  on 
a  long  pipe  and  now  offered  his  pack- 
age of  tobacco  to  the  caller. 

"No,  thank  you,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
have  neglected  my  pipe  of  late.  Lideed, 
1  am  thinking  of  quitting  it  altogether." 

Friesen  looked  up  in  surprise.  In 
presence  of  his  good  friend  he  laid  aside 
the  reserve  which  usually  characteriz- 
ed him.  and  all  that  was  left  in  him  of 
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grim  humor  and  even  playful  frivolity 
he  liked  to  lot  loose  uinm  this  jj^crierous 
soul. 

''Quit  your  pipe,  eh?  What  do  you 
mean  by  that,  old  man?"  Friesen  cried. 
*' Another  of  your  reform  ideas,  eh? 
What  would  our  forefathers  say,  who 
were  so  much  attached  'o  their  pipes, 
and  on  w^eddin^s  or  funerals  could 
never  rejoice  or  mourn  unless  enveloped 
in  a  dense  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke? 
Answer  me  that!  Lehmann." 

"Even  contemporaries  cherish  that 
pathetic  attachment  to  their  pipes,"  re- 
marked Lehmann  with  a  twinkle  of  his 
eyes.  "Still  I  candidly  believe  that 
there  is  many  a  man  who  would  greatly 
profit  by  giving  up  the  smoking  habit.'' 

"Please,  do  not  mean  me  tonight," 
pleaded  Friesen.  "You  see  how  very 
much  I  enjoy  my  pipe  just  now.  In- 
deed the  thought  of  possible  separation 
makes  it  doubly  dear.  Besides,  did  not 
the  chosen  people  of  the  old  covenant 
do  a  great  deal  of  burning  and  smoking 
that  was  perfectly  acceptable?" 

"Even  then,  however,  the  prophet 
taught  that  the  care  of  the  w^idows  and 
orphans  is  more  acceptable  than  burnt 
offerings,"  promptly  retorted  Leh- 
mann, now  was  on  his  own  ground. 
He  was  well  accustomed  to  the  twits 
and  sallies  of  his  friend.  Always  a  re- 
spectful listener  when  engaged  in  con- 
versation, accompanying  the  remarks  of 
others  with  gentle  nods  of  his  head,  he 
became  doubly  attentive  and  increased 
the  frequency  of  his  nods  whenever 
Friesen  became  aggressive.  The  book 
dealer  had  ahvays  enjoyed  a  lively  con- 
versation between  the  elder  and  the  late 
Martens.  The  nod  of  the  one  and  the 
shake  of  the  other  made  such  an  ever- 
lasting conflict. 

"Lehmann,"  said  Friesen,  changing 
the  subject,  "a  few  days  ago  two  of  our 
church  members  came  before  me  with 
a  quarrel — just  a  neighboi-ly  quarrel.  I 
tried  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settle- 
ment without  ado  or  publicity.  Failing 
in  this,  I  persuaded  them  to  go  home,  to 
cool  off,  to  think  matters  over,  see  Eld- 
er Lehmann,  and  to  return  in  a  week, 
if  a  magistrate  should  still  be  needed." 

"If  they  come  to  me,  I  will  try  to 
make  peace,"  said  Lehmann. 


"Well,  I  hope  you  may  succeed." 
growled  Friesen,  "I  like  to  leave  ncifrh- 
borly  quarrels  to  the  .iiinist'^rs  and  the 
e'der.  I  su[)i>ose  it  is  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tional respect  for  elders.  You  know, 
church  elders  used  to  cite  and  correct 
village  mayors  for  remissness  in  their 
official  duties." 

Lehmann  gave  some  lively  nods  and 
laughed;  then  observed:  "Those  days 
of  priestly  power  have  evidently  passed 
away,  if  ever  they  existed  to  any  dan- 
gerous extent  in  our  congregations.  I 
am  sure,  no  elder  could  cite  and  correct 
mayor  Friesen.  We  have  returned  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  Master  and  our 
church  forbidding  the  use  of  all  force. 
We  teach,  persuade,  exhort,  and  some- 
times withdraw,  leaving  the  rest  to 
Providence." 

"O  yes,"  growled  Friesen,  "you 
preach  nonresistance  to  all  force,  and 
in  the  hour  of  danger  are  glad  enough 
to  seek  protection  under  the  Aving  of 
secular  government." 

"Neighbor,"  answ^ered  Lehmann 
with  much  earnestness,  "I  think  we 
should  regard  with  much  reverence  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  for  which  our 
fathers  w^ere  willing  to  suffer  persecu- 
tions and  to  undergo  all  the  hardships 
of  constant  migrations.  To  escape  mili- 
tary service,  we  came  bo  these  distant 
steppes.  Now,  be  honest,  Friesen. 
Would  you  want  to  shed  the  blood  of 
your  brothers?  Would  you  want  to 
fight  the  battles  of  princes  and  nations  ? 
Why  should  we  be  asked  to  do  so  ?  Do 
not  we  and  our  children  keep  the  peace 
and  obey  the  laws  willingly?  Are  not 
mayors  and  our  own  peace  officers  am- 
ply sufficient  to  meet  any  misdemean- 
ors that  may  occur  among  us  ? " 

"You  w^ll,  then,  compromise  on  the 
mayor  and  the  moderate  force  he  can 
use." 

"Unfortunately  I  must.  But  I  hope 
the  time  may  come  when  even  a  mayor's 
force  can  be  dispensed  with." 

"After  elders  have  educated  people 
into  saints,  there  should  not  be  much 
need  for  elders  either."  rejoined  Frie- 
sen. 

"That's  right,  that's  right,"  cried 
Lehmann  with  enthusiasm.  "We  work 
for  such  a  perfect  state  of  things,  as 
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-will  make  mayors  and  olders  equally 
supert'luoiis. " 

The  ^Towler  lau.i.duMl.  ''I  fear,"  he 
said,  ''t)ie  cdueator  wiil  not  usually  try 
to  hasten  the  day  when  he  is  no  lon<^er 
needed.  That  may  be  the  reason  why 
this  world  moves  at  such  a  miserable 
rate." 

'*I  believe,  all  things  move  to  a  glo- 
rious end,"  replied  the  optimist.  Then 
rising,  he  continued,  "Well,  I  must  now 
bid  you  good  night.  I  almost  forgot  to 
mention  the  real  object  of  my  coming. 
Mrs.  Friesen,"  he  called  into  the  other 
room,  ''could  you  and  your  husband 
come  over  next  Wednesday  and  help  to 
make  our  four  hogs  into  meat?" 

''I  think  so,"  answered  the  neat  little 
woman,  looking  at  her  husband,  who 
consented. 

**Come  early,  before  sunrise.  Bring 
your  sausage  rings,  ]\Irs.  Friesen,  and 
you,  Friesen,  be  sure  to  bring  your 
knives,  as  we  have  to  depend  on  you  for 
the  killing  of  the  animals." 

**I  suppose,"  joked  Friesen,  *'you  are 
glad  to  employ  your  neighbor  to  shed 
the  blood  of  your  hogs,  and  are  willing 
to  tolerate  him  as  a  necessary  evil  until 
hogs  are  eaten  no  longer." 

Lehmann  laughed.  "I  admit,  rather 
than  kill  them  myself,  I  should  try  to 
get  along  without  ham  or  sausage,  al- 
though I  am  very  fond  of  either.  Good 
night  again.  But  I  say,  let  Anna  come 
over  after  school  hours;  she  is  such  a 
comfort  among  the  children.  Good 
night!" 

On  the  following  Wednesday,  the 
Friesens  assisted  at  Lehmann 's  hog  fes- 
tival, and  later  Lehmanns  w^ere  present 
at  Friesens 's  great  annual  slaughter. 
So  every  year  these  families  exchanged 
kindly  services,  not  r-nly  when  meat 
was  to  be  made,  but  also  on  more  im- 
portant occasions,  as,  when  a  new  baby 
arrived  at  Lehmann 's,  which  was  a  bi- 
ennial event,  or  when  Jacob  was  born 
to  the  Friesens,  or  when  any  one  was 
sick  in  either  family.  Lehmann  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  agreed  with  the 
blessed  ]\rartin  Luther  that  when  we 
pray,  'Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,' 
•good  neighbors  are  included  as  part  of 
Ihe  life  sustaining  substance. 

It  was  Lehmann  who  first  remarked 


to  Friesen,  "Your  wife  does  not  look 
well.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  she  has  re- 
gained her  former  .streni/th  since  Ja- 
cob's l)irth  a  year  ago.  I  should  advise 
you  to  consult  the  district  doctor.  The 
doctor  was  consulted,  and  Anna,  who 
had  completed  her  school  course,  did  a 
great  deal  to  lighten  her  mother's  bur- 
dens in  the  household.  Friesen  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  serious  illness. 
Even  when  she  no  longer  rose  from  her 
bed,  he  assured  her  that  she  would  not 
be  confined  long.  Now  and  then  she 
felt  disposed  to  speak  of  her  end,  but 
Friesen  always  interru})ted  her:  "Never 
speak  that  way,  my  dear.  You  must 
not  die.  You  shall  not  die.  Do  you 
hear?"  She  did  hear,  and  always  felt 
strengthened  by  her  husband's  confi- 
dence. When  the  Lehmanns.  who  were 
in  frequent  attendance,  began  to  de- 
spair, the  mayor  still  insisted  that  she 
would  get  well.  "She  is  a  young  wom- 
an yet,"  he  would  argue,  "and  we  can- 
not possibly  spare  her.   She  must  live." 

"But  God  in  His  wisdom  may  call 
her,  Friesen,"  the  elder  exhorted,  "and 
we  must  learn  to  submit  to  His  will." 

"It  is  not  His  will.  How  can  it  be 
His  w^ill  to  break  up  ray  family?"  Frie- 
sen demanded  irnpatiently.  Holding 
his  and  Anna's  hands,  the  belored  pa- 
tient breathed  her  last,  and  long,  long 
he  leaned  over  her,  immovable,  insen- 
sible to  his  surroundings. 

Lehmann,  at  last,  urged  him  to  rise 
and  not  to  succumb  to  his  grief,  speak- 
ing words  of  comfort  to  him.  He  reluc- 
tantly rose,  w^ent  out,  and  in  calm  words 
gave  the  orders  for  the  funeral.  On 
his  face  was  written  proud  resignation 
and  proud  self-pity.  He  disdianeed 
comfort,  and  acted  as  a  man  who  has 
compared  accounts  wiLh  Heaven  and 
has  found  Heaven  his  debtor. 

After  tlie  burial  Friesen  devoted  him- 
self with  uncommon  zeal  to  his  daily 
work,  never  alluding  to  his  loss.  But 
every  spring,  on  one  of  the  first  fine 
days,  before  anyone  else  remembered 
the  graves,  he  Avalked  out  to  the  ceme- 
tery, carrying  a  spade  on  his  shoulder. 
Alone  with  the  departed  one  he  passed 
the  day,  hidden  from  view^  by  the 
hedges  of  wild  olive  and  the  mulberry 
tiees.   Late  he  returned,  more  taciturn 
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than  iisiijil.  His  friends  jifkI  ncii^dihors 
be<j:an  to  advise  him:  " Neii^dibor,  you 
have  inoiirned  lon^'.  Xow  for<^et  the 
past  and  follow  the  irtMun-al  custom. 
Find  a  housokee[ier  for  your  home  and 
a  mother  for  your  ehihlrcn."  To  this 
he  would  iiniforndy  answer:  ''Annji  is 
doino-  very  well.  She  has  heeome  quite 
a  little  woman." 

And  so  she  had,  dear  girl.  She  had 
wept  as  thouf^h  her  heart  would  break, 
when  she  lost  her  mother.  Unlike  her 
father,  however,  she  listened  eagerly  to 
the  consoling  words  of  the  elder  and  his 
affectionate  wife,  and  remembered  the 
lessons  of  her  early  training.  With  all 
the  ardor  of  her  nature  she  embrac- 
ed the  promises  of  her  religion,  and  in 
them  found  strength  and  cheerfulness. 
She  imagined  she  could  see  her  mother 
looking  down  from  her  better  home  and 
encouraging  her  to  take  good  care  of 
little  Jacob  and  to  assist  her  father  in 
the  cares  of  lifefl.  Lehmann  and  his 
wife  took  a  personal  interest  in  her 
work  and  observed  with  pleasure  her 
progress  in  her  new  duties  as  mistress 
of  a  home  and  manager  of  hired  help. 
A  sAveet  earnestness  dwelled  on  her 
features,  and  when  on  Sundays  she  en- 
tered the  village  church,  the  young  men 
would  remark,  "There  comes  little  Mrs. 
Mayor." 

No  less  interest  the  elder  had  taken 
in  Martens 's  family.  He  and  the  mayor 
had  helped  the  widow  to  procure 
enough  sewing  and  other  work  to  sup- 
port herself  and  her  son.  and  to  enable 
the  boy  to  complete  the  course  of  the 
village  school.  ^layor's  twins,  as  Anna 
and  Julius  had  been  nicknamed  by  their 
fellow-pupils,  had  been  favorites  of  the 
teacher,  avIio,  after  their  public  exami- 
nation in  the  village  church,  bid  them 
good-bye  with  regret. 

After  that  the  widoA\  ^Martens  moved 
on  the  sheep  ranch  of  a  wealthy  rela- 
tive, for  whom  she  k^pt  house.'  This 
relative  advanced  her  the  means  to 
carry  out  the  much  cherished  plan  of 
her  husband,  to  send  Julius  to  a  higher 
school  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him 
for  teaching.  She  was  much  pleased 
with  his  progress,  but  did  not  live  to 
see  the  comi)letion  of  iiis  studies.  A 
short  time  before  his  graduation  she 


joint'd  lu-r  liiisijatid,  «n  her  (;\vn  qui<-t, 
unostentatious  way. 

The  separation  of  tiic  "twins"  was 
relif^ved  by  oecasioruil  visit.s  of  Julius. 
Anna  had  an  am})ition  to  follow  Julius 
in  his  new  studies  and  to  keep  pace  with 
him,  as  she  had  done  iii  the  village 
school.  At  her  request  he  handed  her 
all  his  textbooks  and  noteiDOoks  as  soon 
as  he  was  done  with  them,  and  on  Sun- 
days and  in  the  evening.';  she  applied 
herself  with  great  dili^:ence.  She  .shed 
many  a  secret  tear  before  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  lay  aside  the  books 
on  algebra,  geometry,  physics  and  simi- 
lar studies.  But  she  could  do  so  little 
with  them,  and  not  even  the  elder  could 
extend  any  assistance.  With  all  the 
more  zeal  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
books  on  Biblical,  church,  and  ireneral 
history,  and  here  the  elder  made  both 
a.  valuable  teacher  and  a  'lelightful  fel- 
low-pupil. 

Once  at  the  age  of  nineteen  Julius 
staid  ,for  several  months.  He,  Anna 
and  a  whole  class  of  yoiuig  people  re- 
ceived the  elder's  instruction  in  the 
faith  of  the  church.  They  learned  a 
short  catechism,  which  stated  the  doc- 
trines in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  On 
Pentecost  the  elder  baptized  them  by 
sprinkling  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses, and  received  them  as  brethren 
and  sisters  in  tlie  church. 

"It  is  rather  remarkable,"  said  the 
mayor  to  the  elder,  "that  all  our  youn^- 
people  are  seized  by  the  Spirit  at  about 
the  same  age,  are  regularly  ready  for 
baptism  on  Pentecost,  and  are  fuU- 
fledc'ed  Christians  before  thev  get  mar- 
ried." 

"Would  it  not  be  more  remarkable." 
replied  the  good  optimist,  "if  these 
children  whom  we  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  train  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  who  have  been  taught  to  regard  it 
as  a  sacred  duty  to  join  the  church  as 
soon  as  they  should  reach  the  age  of 
discretion — I  say.  Friesen.  would  it  not 
be  more  remarkable  if  these  children 
should  make  iiaht  of  all  our  painstak- 
ing?" 

The  mayor  answered  ^vith  a  skeptical 
smile.  However,  he  Avas  well  pleased 
with  his  daughter.  Indeed,  he  would 
have  felt  disappointed  if  Anna  had  not 
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bocn  scizod  ])y  tlio  Spirit  nt  the  iisiuil 
ajJ:o.  And  she  inarni'cstecl  so  luueli  eaii- 
dor  and  siieh  (diihllilce  trust  that  he  was 
heartily  proud  of  lier.  for  lu*  admired 
aii3'thin<^  straiglit  or  ij^enuinc.  But 
wliilc  Friesen  would  usually  do  an  act 
beeause  he  tliouulit  it  riirht  to  do  it, 
with  a  lofty  indifference  to  the  pleas- 
ures or  inconveniences  that  might  ac- 


company th(!  a«!t ;  liis  rictisti(!  daiigliter 
would  do  tlie  saiiui  act  with  joy  and 
pleasure,  prom[)ted  by  her  love  for  h<T 
Saviour,  the  in.'ver  failinj;  fi-iend  of  her 
soul  and  all  its  hi«,diest  aspirations.  In 
her.  this  love  closed  the  cliasm  which 
too  often  yawns  between  pleasure  and 
duty,  and  made  them  one. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


BY  V/ILLIAM  E.  CONNELLEY 


HU]MOR  is  the  sunshine  of  life  and 
literature.  It  is  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  and  really  one  of  the  at- 
tributes of  humanity  lying  at  the  base 
of  civilization.  IMau  has  been  called 
the  laug'liing  animal — if  rightly,  then 
only  the  animal  capable  of  mirth  and 
its  expression  can  make  any  material 
intellectual  progress. 

The  recognition  of  this  basic  prin- 
ciple ^of  the  mind  has  made  the  success 
and  fame  of  many  writers.  Those  au- 
thors are  most  agreeable  and  attractive 
who  develop  humorous  characters. 

The  humorist  is  accorded  a  sort  of 
license,  something  akin  to  that  enjoyed 
by  poets.  Kings  and  potentates  for- 
merly maintained  jesters  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  courts,  and  these,  relying 
upon  the  privileged  character  of  their 
utterances,  corrected  many  evils  beyond 
the  reach  of  government,  by  making 
them  and  their  authors  the  subject  of 
ridicule.  Humor  is  an  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  ridicule,  satire,  sarcasm,  irony, 
scorn,  and  contempt.  On  this  account 
Garfield  found  it  necessary  to  forego 
all  humor,  for  in  the  days  of  Tweed 
and  the  Credit  ^lobilier.  times  Avere 
tense  and  ticklish,  and  slight  allu- 
sions made  mortal  enemies,  as  in  the 
case  of  Blaine  and  Conklin.  When 
Dickens  was  accused  of  prejudice  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
plied that  the  Americans  should  re- 
member that  he  was  a  humorist.  As  in 
the  days  of  old,  so  now,  woe  to  the  man 


who  fails  to  laugh  at  any  joke  of  which 
he  is  made  the  butt,  for  his  discomfiture 
but  adds  barbs  to  the  shaft  quivering 
in  his  hide. 

The  humorist  is  more  necessary  to- 
day than  ever  before,  for  in  civilized 
countries  all  great  cpiestions  are  decid- 
ed more  and  more  by  the  attitude  of 
public  opinion.  From  the  effete  courts 
of  king  and  prince,  the  jester  has  taken 
his  way  to  the  sanctum,  in  these  latter 
days  the  real  seat  of  influence  and 
power;  but  his  functions  remaii:^  the 
same — to  correct  abuses,  and  to  see 
that  the  national  digestion  is  kept  nor- 
mal. Nothing  so  disgusts  the  true  hu- 
morist as  the  bilious  wail  of  a  Jeremiah. 

The  first  humorist  of  modern  times  is 
Mark  Twain;  the  second,  AValt  ^lason. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
genius  of  jMason  will  long  remain  sec- 
ond to  any.  What  JMason  has  accom- 
plished has  been  done  under  very  ad- 
verse conditions.  He  is  afflicted  with 
a  deafness  which  has  developed  in  him 
a  sensitive  and  retiring  disposition.  He 
is  halting  and  stammering  of  speech, 
and  can  never  appear  upon  the  plat- 
form. He  has  persistently  refused  to 
see  the  merit  of  his  work,  and  has  per- 
haps preserved  little  of  it.  He  is  care- 
less of  tomorrow,  and  his  business  ven- 
tures have  all  been  failures. 

Character  and  genius,  however,  are 
not  measured  by  these  perishable 
things.  Walt  JMason  is  just,  honorable, 
kind,  generous.    He  is  AvhoUy  incapa- 
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ble  of  malice  or  resentment.  He  con- 
siders no  sacrifice  too  great  for  a 
friend,  or  for  any  one  in  distress.  He  is 
cheerful  and  ^^ood-natiired.  He  is  a 
good  neipfhbor,  as  I  know,  for  I  liave 
lived  by  him.  He  is  the  Oliver  Gold- 
smith of  his  age,  and  this  is  true  of  his 
genius  as  well  as  of  his  disposition. 

His  humor  is  spontaneous  and  over- 
flowing. It  takes  a  wide  range.  In  one 
paragraph  it  may  be  philosophical ;  in 
another  an  exaggeration  of  the  ridicu- 
lous experience  of  some  local  citizen  of 
prominence ;  and  in  still  another  a 
scornful  reference  to  some  fad  or  en- 
grossing topic  of  the  day.  All  fields 
are  his,  and  he  gleans  them  well.  He 
is  a  poet  born,  and  in  later  years  his 
humor  is  usually  expressed  in  rhyme. 
"When  he  cares  to  do  so  he  can  write 
poetry  of  such  beauty  and  merit  as  is 
rarely  seen  in  these  degenerate  days. 
While  not  a  brilliant  conversationalist, 
just  place  before  him  a  pile  of  junk 
boasting  at  one  time  to  have  been  a 
typewriter,  give  him  some  common 
wood-pulp  paper  and  a  stub  of  pencil 
with  which  to  ''correct,"  and  he  will 
reel,  off  humorous  paragraphs  without 
effort  by  the  yard. 

Recently  I  wrote  to  Mason  to  request 
a  copy  of  a  beautiful  poem  he  had 
written  for  the  Lincoln  State  Journal. 
He  had  retained  no  copy  of  it,  but  sent 
me  the  following,  which  has  not  been 
printed  before: 

THE  REFORM  SALOON. 
(An  eminent  brewer  says  that  the  neces- 
sary thing  is  to  drive  the  ginmills  out  of 
'business,  and  make  the  saloon  a  place  that 
will  invite  people  of  refinement  and  char- 
acter.) 

A  scene  of  peace  is  Charlie's  Place; 

Ir  pious  contemplation. 
He  sits  and  reads,  with  beaming  face, 

The  Kempis  "Imitation." 
The  free  lunch  counter  now  is  bare 

Of  pickles  and  fried  liver. 
But  warning  tracts  are  lying  there, 

To  make  the  sinful  shiver. 

The  women  of  the  "Ladies'  Aid" 

Their  campaigns  here  determine, 
And  in  this  cool  and  grateful  shade. 

The  pastor  writes  his  sermon. 
The  children  play  upon  the  floor, 

And  need  no  supervisor; 
Their  elders  talk  Josephus  o'er. 

And  sip  refined  Budweiser. 


The  Culture  Club,  whun  Thursday  dawns. 

Meets  here,  at  Folly  frowning; 
The  members  sit  on  d»,-njljobnH, 

And  mix  their  beer  with  Browning. 
On  Tuesday  eve,  at  half  pant  five. 

They  all  take  turns  at  treating — 
The  Sons  of  Temperance  arrive, 

To  hold  their  weekly  meeting. 

Anon  there  comes  a  cultured  cop. 

Who,  tired  of  crooks  and  critters, 
Arrives  to  get  a  helpful  drop, 

Of  Crow's  Uplifting  Bitters. 
And  so  we  stay  till  twelve  o'clock, 

With  never  fuss  nor  friction; 
Then  Charlie  asks  us  all  to  walk, 

And  gives  his  benediction. 

Many  years  a-go,  when  times  were 
evil,  and  of  money  there  was  none.  I 
lived  in  the  town  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 
I  had  escaped  from  the  prevailing 
panics  with  about  as  much  property  as 
is  usually  carried  by  a  guest  from  a 
burning  hotel  on  a  freezing  night.  I 
found  there  not  many  who  possessed 
more  than  I.  There  are  always  some 
favorites  of  Mammon — bankers  and 
their  ilk — in  all  times  and  places,  and 
I  found  them  there.  But  Beatrice  was 
the  deadest  to^vn  in  America.  People 
were  raising  sorghum  on  vacant  lots  by 
the  court  house.  Tumble-down  houses 
w4th  broken  windows  lined  every  street. 
Cows  and  goats  were  tethered  in 
patches  of  sunflowers.  With  their  am- 
ple noses  hogs  plowed  the  sandy  bot- 
tom. The  postoffice  was  still  main- 
tained, and  one  corner  of  the  hotel  was 
kept  furnished  for  such  miserable 
knights  of  the  road  as  should  by  any 
mischance  wander  in  that  direction. 
The  business  section  of  the  town  com- 
prised a  few  blocks,  and  there  were 
many  doggeries  dispensing  death-deal- 
ing dope.  But  the  few  people  who  re- 
mained, were  as  good  as  ever  lived. 
There  was  a  pump  mender  who  owned 
an  ancient  and  dilapidated  horse,  and 
perhaps,  a  wagon-.  This  horse  was  of 
such  rugged  physiognomy  that  Walt 
]\Iason  made  a  wager  that  he  could  set 
a  goose  in  the  cavity  over  each  of  his 
eyes.  Having  no  money  and  expecting 
none,  I  appointed  the  owner  of  this 
horse  my  treasurer.  He  was  not  a 
lawyer,  and  as  I  had  no  legal  business, 
nor  expected  any,  I  appointed  him  my 
attorney.    I  then  conferred  upon  him 
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the  title,  ''Buck  of  Dunkiri^'lh'iin,"  in- 
vented for  the  occasion  by  my  friend 
Ironquill.  His  partner  was  a  genius  at 
dog  fights  and  around  livery  stables. 
The  best  preacher  whom  I  ever  heard 
was  there  in  Beatrice,  and  he  labored 
for  our  si)iritaal  redemption.  Churches 
were  active.  Generous,  warm-hearted 
people,  kind  and  considerate,  lived 
there.  xYnd  the  town  was  not  without 
culture  of  the  best  sort.  The  Literary 
Oiub  was  superior  to  any  similar  or- 
ganization I  ever  knew.  It  was  a  boom 
town  of  twenty-five  thousand.  After 
the  boom  had  collapsed,  eighteen  thous- 
and people  had  gone.  The  location,  on 
the  beautiful  Blue  River,  is  superb,  the 
country  as  fair  and  fertile  as  ever  the 
sun  shone  on,  and  the  town  will  be  a 
hundred  fold  better  some  day  than 
-even  the  wildest  boomer  ever  dreamed. 

In  this  dead  town  I  first  met  Walt 
Mason.  There  was  a  good  paper — a 
daily — and  IMason  had  in  it  a  column 
•which  he  headed,  "Too  Late  to  Classi- 
fy." It  was  full  of  the  best  stuff  I 
ever  read,  and  I  clipped  and  preserved 
the  column  almost  every  day,  and  these 
clippings  I  have  yet.  In  the  town  there 
was  a  dignified  old  iMaine  Yankee"  who 
was  connected  with  the  Burlington 
road  and  had  most  of  the  money  of  the 
community.  Like  Uncle  Chester  Thom- 
as, he  had  no  appreciation  of  a  joke, 
and  he  never  smiled  while  I  knew  him. 
There  is  a  station  called  Hoag,  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  then  consisting  of  a 
box  car  depot  and  a  blacksmith  shop. 
In  his  column.  Mason  took  the  solemn 
citizen  from  iMaine  there  to  spend  the 
summer,  and  printed  letters  from  him, 
and  interviews  with  him  when  he  re- 
turned to  Beatrice  in  the  mind  of  Walt. 

An  inoffensive,  mild  fellow  named 
Terhune  wore  stiff  and  fiery  whiskers, 
which  IMason  attacked  with  vehemence, 
calling  them  semi-anthracite  whiskers, 
and  holding  them  up  to  public  scorn. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  from  ''Too  Late  to 
Classify:" 

John  Terhune  is  an  excellent  councilman, 
•and  an  admirable  citizen,  but  we  never  look 
upon  his  side-whiskers  without  a  vague  fear 
that  he  will  come  to  a  bad  end  sooner  or 
later.  He  informs  us  that  the  worst  thing 
about  side-whiskers  is  the  fact  that  English 
sparrows  have  a  great  desire  to  make  nests 


In  them.  Mr.  Terhune  is  preatly  bothered 
by  these  birds  fluttering  about  his  chin. 

Mason  explained  his  antii)atliy  to 
whiskers  in  the  following  paragraph  in 
his  column : 

Ed  Howe  devotes  two  columns  In  Ma 
valuable  paper  to  P''rancis  C.  Grable.  He 
knew  that  gentleman  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Grable  was  young  and  singing  in 
a  choir  at  Falls  City.  Mr.  Howe  intimates 
that  Mr.  Grable  wore  flowing  side-whiskers 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  consequently  easy 
to  predict  that  he  would  come  to  a  bad  end. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  men  who  devote 
much  time  to  raising  long  side-whiskers 
are  generally  sidetracked  sooner  or  later.  If 
a  man's  side-whiskers  are  more  than  three 
inches  long,  he  will  bear  watching.  If  they 
are  six  inches  long,  it  will  be  well  to  put 
your  valuables  in  the  safe.  The  meanest 
man  we  ever  knew  was  a  chap  who  struck 
the  neighborhood  when  we  were  a  kid.  He 
came  to  Sunday  school  one  Sunday,  and 
worked  all  the  boys  and  girls  up  to  a  frenzy 
of  excitement  over  an  orphan  Indian  boy, 
whose  education  he  wanted  to  turn  over  to 
the  girls  and  boys  in  question;  and  he  asked 
them  all  to  raise  all  the  money  they  could 
during  the  next  week,  for  that  poor  little  In- 
dian boy.  The  children  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  people  of  the  church  raised 
over  forty  dollars  for  the  Indian  boy,  and 
the  man  took  the  money,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again,  and  the  Indian  boy  proved 
to  be  a  fake.  That  man  had  red  side-whis- 
kers as  long  as  feather  dusters,  and  an  an- 
gelic smile,  like  that  you  see  in  pictures  of 
Mr.  Barlow.  Since  then  we  have  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  long  side-whiskers,  and 
we  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Howe's 
remarks. 

The  father  of  his  country  was  not 
forgotten  in  the  frigid  month  of  the 
ground  hog,  but  had  his  birth  called  to 
public  mind  in  the  following  poetry: 

The  elder  Washington  was  grieved, 

Aud  sorely  pained  was  he, 
To  find  some  fiend  in  human  form 

Had  spoiled  his  cherry  tree. 
FuU  well  he  loved  that  blooming  tree, 

And  now  'twas  but  a  wreck; 
He  called  his  son,  his  youthful  son, 

And  took  him  by  the  neck. 
"My  lad,"  he  said,  "cast  'round  thine  eyes. 

And  see  what  thou  mayest  see. 
Some  venal  vampire,  henchman  base. 

Has  spoiled  my  cherry  tree. 
O  say,  my  son,  who  did  this  job? 

Just  give  me  his  address, 
And  I  shall  break  his  collar  bone 

Before  I  go  to  press. 
O  I  shall  dislocate  his  back. 

And  tie  his  ribs  in  knots. 
And  wind  his  legs  around  his  neck, 

And  from  hini  knock  the  spots; 
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•  So  toll  njo  who  perfoniKHl  this  job, 

And  let  in(»  hear  no  lies; 

For  I  am  old  ni;in  Washington, 

On  whom  there  rooHt  no  llies." 
"My  parefit,"  said  the  noble  son, 

"No  falsehood  can  I  tell; 
You  never  had  a  cherry  tree, 

Which  I  can  prove  ([ulte  well. 
There's  notliins  In  the  world  but  Soul, 

Impalpable  as  wind; 
And  soul  embodies  all  there  is 

Of  Intellect  and  Mind, 
The  mind,  percliance,  may  suffer  from 

Some  undefined  disease, 
And  then  of  non-existent  things 

We  think — say  cherry  trees. 
Since  chei-ry  trees  do  not  exist 

They  cannot  be  chopped  down; 
You  think  an  axe  has  done  the  work? 

There's  not  an  axe  in  town." 
The  old  man  fainted  where  he  stood; 

He  had  a  dozen  swoons; 
And  when  at  last  he  roused  himself 

He  weakly  called  for  prunes. 

Continuing  this  biography  to  a  later 
date  Mason  produced  the  following 
paragraph  of  ne^y  and  important  in- 
formation : 

Washington  had  a  terrible  temper,  hut  he 
kept  it  under  control.  It  was  painful  to 
see  him  trying  to  keep  his  Irish  down  when 
things  went  wrong.  We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion a  leaf  from  the  diary  of  INIartha  Wash- 
ington, in  which  she  says  that  upon  a  cer- 
tain day  George  was  trying  to  carry  a  barrel 
of  apples  down  cellar,  and  became  jammed 
between  the  barrel  and  the  wall.  When  he 
got  loose  he  was  so  mad  that  his  temper 
lifted  him  clear  off  the  floor,  but  he  only 
said,  "My  goodness,"  and  kicked  a  cat  up 
through  the  coal  hole  with  such  force  that 
it  broke  its  back  against  a  clothesline  in  the 
yar(J.  It  shows  the  grand  spirit  of  the 
father  of  his  country  that  he  gave  the  cat  a 
magnificent  burial,  and  put  up  a  tombstone 
with  the  following  epitaph: 

I  doff  my  hat  to  this  old  cat 
That  died  one  summer  day; 

She  got  a  whack  that  broke  her  back, 
And  from  her  knocked  the  whey. 

Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States  (See  Vol.  Ill,  page  217;  see  also  Ap- 
pleton's  Encyclopaedia  and  Prof.  Sweeney's 
Revised  Weather  Reports.)  says  that  this 
verse  was  probably  written  by  John  Han- 
cock, but  we  prefer  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Washington  w^rote  it. 

There  was  an  old,  close-fisted  fellow 
living  in  the  town  who  owned  several 
farms.  The  war  with  Spain  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  it  was  said  tliat  the  Amer- 
ican hombardment  of  ^Matanzas  did 
no  fiirtlier  damage  than  to  kill  a  mule. 


Mason  took  th<;  old  f<'llo\v  to  Cuba  in 
his  ''column,"  gave  him  some  adven- 
tures, and  bi-oiiglit  liim  hom^t,  as  fol- 
lows : 

When  C.  C.  KnapiJ  went  to  Cuba,  some 
months  ago,  Beatrice  people  laughed  at.  him 
because  he  jjacked  a  small  airship  in  his 
trunk.  They  said  that  he  was  loading  him- 
self down  with  useless  trumpery,  and  that 
airships  were  fakes,  anyhow.  But  time  has 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  course.  When  war 
was  declared  he  was  at  Havana,  and  Blanco 
refused  to  allow  him  to  leave,  but  thrust  him 
into  dungeon  in  Moro  Castle,  where  he  was 
loaded  with  fetters.  For  several  weeks  he 
remained  in  this  sad  box,  praying  for  three 
kinds  of  death  to -come  and  end  his  suffer- 
ings. Finally,  a  friendly  sentry  handed  him 
a  crosscut  saw,  and  with  that  tool  he  freed 
himself  from  his  fetters,  and  escaped  to  the- 
reof of  the  castle,  where  his  airship  had 
been  stored.  Here  he  prepared  it  for  busi- 
ness, lit  the  green  and  yellow  lamps  on  it, 
and  went  blithely  hence,  while  the  awe- 
stricken  people  of  the  city  looked  up  and 
wondered  whose  drugstore  had  broken  loose 
and  floated  away.  Mr.  Knapp  arrived  at 
Key  West  in  safety,  and  handed  to  the  gov- 
ernment officials  some  valuable  drawings  of 
the  fortifications  at  Havana,  and  a  lifelike 
portrait  of  the  mule  that  was  killed  at  Ma- 
tanzas.  Since  his  return  to  Beatrice  he  has 
been  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  his  picture  is 
posted  up  by  the  side  of  that  of  Admiral 
Dewey. 

A  fine  young  man  went  to  the  Klon- 
dike to  seek  his  fortune.  IMason  print- 
ed intelligence  from  him  every  day^ 
some  paragraphs  being  as  follows: 

C.  G.  Dorsey  has  started  for  Alaska  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Before  leaving  he  called  us  to 
his  office  and  showed  us  his  equipment.  It 
is  very  complete,  and  with  it  we  believe  that 
he  will  find  mining  profitable.  It  consisted 
of  forty  gross  of  stogies,  a  can  opener,  a 
corkscrew  (for  bottles  of  hair  oil),  a  box  of 
blacking,  and  a  cuspidor.  With  this  outfit 
he  naturally  believes  that  he  can  brave  the 
w^orst  winter  that  comes  along,  and  he  is 
going  to  stay  there  until  his  fortune  is 
made,  if  it  takes  three  months. 

We  have  received  a  marked  copy  of  a  Seat- 
tle paper,  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  contain- 
ing a  long  story  under  a  scare  head,  treating 
of  a  desperado  who  struck  the  town.  We 
quote  a  few  sentences:  "While  the  stranger 
called  himself  'The  Terror  from  Indian 
Creek,'  we  have  discovered  that  his  true 
name  is  C.  G.  Dorsey.  and  that  he  hails 
from  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  where  he  had  a 
reputation  as  a  fire  eater.  For  several 
hours  this  man  virtually  had  possession  of 
the  town,  and  women  fled  shrieking,  and 
men  crawled  under  the  sidewalks  when  they 
saw  him  coming.    He  rode  his  pony  into 
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Iloffiuaii's  rostjiuraiit  and  shot  out  all  the 
ll^lifrf  and  winged  ono  of  tlie  wait(Ms;  then, 
poliii?  out.  he  hissocd  a  preaclier  and  dragj^ed 
hhn  around  a  block.  For  more  than  an 
hour  he  stood  off  the  whole  police  force,  ut- 
tering his  savaf^e  war  whoop  at  Intervals, 
and  finally  rode  down  to  the  wharf  and 
swam  his  i)ony  to  the  steamer  'Indomitable,' 
ui)on  which  he  sailed  for  the  Alaskan  j?old 
fields.  There  will  be  hot  times  in  Alaska 
when  this  man  gets  there." 

A  letter  from  C.  G.  Dorsey  says  that  he 
reached  Dawson  City  safely.  He  blew  into 
town  about  five  o'clock  one  evening,  with  a 
gun  in  each  hand,  and  announced  that  he 
was  a  'Bad  ^lan  from  the  Blue  River.'  and 
that  nothing  was  too  rich  for  his  blood.  He 
was  given  the  best  room  at  the  hotel,  and 
had  a  fine  breakfast  consisting  of  roast  St. 
Bernard  with  a  dash  of  Newfoundland  sauce. 
After  breakfast  he  shot  the  White  Horse 
rapids  with  a  gun  he  carried  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  when  last  seen  was  sliding  along 
the  Chilkoot  pass  hauled  by  a  pair  of  sacred 
white  oxen  with  their  horns  sawed  off. 

The  minister  of  the  Concrreeatioiial 
church  was  anythinpr  but  a  humorist, 
but  he  was  a  poet  of  ability.  He  was 
not  from  Missouri,  but  Mason  made  his 
column  say  he  hailed  from  that  state,  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Crofts,  who  is  away  on  a 
vacation,  wandered  into  a  printing  office  at 
Winthrop,  Missouri,  the  other  day,  and  con- 
versed with  the  editor  for  a  while,  showing 
that  he  was  born  in  that  town,  and  used'  to 
work  in  that  office  when  the  present  editor 
was  an  infant.  After  talking  a  while  Mr. 
Crofts  took  up  a  "stick"  and  went  to  the 
case,  and  "set  up"  the  following  extempo- 
raneous verse: 

Through  all  the  years,  where'er  I  go, 
I'm  haunted  by  a  hideous  howl; 

It  was  my  victim's  death  cry,  when 
I  stabbed  the  printer  with  his  towel. 

The  new  coroner  was  confronted  with 
the  following  account  of  his  induction 
into  office : 

The  inauguration  of  J.  Q.  Reed  to  the  of- 
fice of  coroner  was' imposing  in  the  extreme. 
Mr.  Reed  walked  into  the  court  house  with 
his  retinue  of  retainers,  while  the  Holmes- 
ville  band  played,  "We  Are  Coming,  Father 
Abraham,"  "When  Johnnie  Comes  March- 
ing Home,"  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town  Tonight,"  and  other  appropriate 
selections.  He  was  escorted  into  the  district 
court  where  Judge  StuU  absent-mindedly 
sentenced  him  to  eight  years  at  hard  labor. 
The  judge  recollected  himself  in  time,  how- 
ever, and  revoked  the  sentence.  Then  all 
the  lawyers  in  the  court  room  made  speeches, 
and  Sheriff  Nelson  sang  a  duet,  accompany- 


ing hims<:lf  on  the  jewsharp,  after  which 
.Mr.  Reed  was  tossed  In  a  blanket  and  giv<in 
a  ride  on  a  goat.  When  he  was  inaugurated 
his  first  act  was  to  empanel  a  jury  and 
hold  an  liH|uest  on  Doc  J.  G.  Robertson, 
who  has  been  dead  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
In  the  evening  he  opened  a  barrel  of  sauer 
kraut  and  sent  a  sami>le  to  this  dejiartment. 
It  was  good  kraut,  but  we  think  it  a  shame 
to  waste  cabbage  that  way,  when  so  many 
peoi)le  need  cigars. 

Alfred  Hazlett  is  an  En^rlishman  of 
sober  mien,  and  is  one  of  the  best  law- 
yers in  Nebraska.  He  has  the  Eriidisli- 
man's  appreciation  of  a  joke.  His  re- 
turn from  tlie  argument  of  a  case  in  the 
supreme  court  brought  out  this  notice : 

Judge  Hazlett  has  just  returned  from  th? 
Indian  Territory,  where  he  distributed  large 
quantities  of  tracts,  and  established  several 
posts  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  judge 
says  that  all  the  hard  citizens  down  there 
are  "getting  religion,"  and  embarking  in 
business  as  evangelists.  It  is  a  very  hope- 
ful sign,  but  there  will  soon  be  so  many 
preachers  that  there  won't  be  audiences 
enough  to  go  around. 

The  custom  of  giving  to  the  poor  that 
which  we  cannot  use  ourselves  v.'as  thus 
rebuked  by  ]\Iason  in  his  column : 

During  the  Christmas  season,  when  the 
yule  logs  were  blazing-  cheerily  and  old  Kriss 
Kringle  was  pawing  the  earth,  O.  H.  Brain- 
erd  left  an  empty  barrel  at  the  door  of  L. 
W.  Colby's  law  office,  to  receive  contrib;:- 
tions  for  the  poor.  The  barrel  was  forgot- 
ten until  yesterday,  when  a  dray  was  sent 
for  it.  The  contents,  contributed  by  the  gen- 
eral's own  hand,  were  as  follows:  Six 
pounds  of  original  poetry,  eighteen  volumes 
of  patent  office  reports:  thirty  tickets  en- 
titling the  holder  to  a  gift  in  the  premium 
department  of  Aleck  Anderson's  blacksmith 
shop;  an  old  horseshoe  from  Linden  Tree, 
warranted  to  bring  luck  to  any  man  nailing 
it  over  his  door;  a  photograph  of  a  mince 
pie;  a  lock  of  the  general's  hair;  a  Cuban 
uniform  worn  by  the  intrepid  warrior.  Ma- 
jor Price.  The  goods  were  distributed 
among  the  deserving  poor  todav.  Captain 
Bivens*  got  the  uniform,  and  Frank  Tay- 
lor** drew^  the  patent  office  reports. 

The  new  postmaster  had  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  his  life  printed  just  be- 
fore taking  tlie  office: 

Alexander  Graham  has  been  appointed 
postmaster  of  Beatrice  and  will  soon  assume 
the  cares  of  office.  Mr.  Graham  is  in  every 
sense  an  admirable  man  for  the  place,  and 

*Siill  living. 

**Both  prominent  men,  Bivens  a  county  of- 
ficial. 
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we  trust  that  his  shadow  may  never  grow 
less.  lie  was  born  oighty  years  a^o  on  iho 
snow-clad  slojjcs  of  the  Alps.  During  his 
boyhood  and  early  manhood  he  horded  his 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  played  simple  airs  upon 
his  lute  in  the  sliadow  of  those  e.Kcellent 
mounlains,  little  dreaming  that  he  would 
some  day  be  postmaster  at  Beatrice.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
lie  studied  art  for  several  years;  it  was 
while  there  that  he  wrote  the  beautiful 
poem  beginning  "Laugh  and  the  world 
laughs  with  you."  He  also  published  a  book 
•of  poems  under  the  title,  "Lyrics  of  the 
Lariat."  After  leaving  Rome  he  went  to 
Dublin,  where  he  struck  Billy  Patterson, 
and  drove  the  snakes  out  of  Ireland.  He 
then  went  to  Thermopylae,  where  he  held 
the  pass,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Leo- 
nidas,  and  later  delivered  his  address  to  the 
gladiators.  Mr.  Graham  is  a  descendant  of 
an  ancient  Scottish  family,  known  as  the 
'Grahams  of  Claverhouse,  members  of  which 
family  were  prominent  in  suppressing  the 
•Covenanter  riots  in  Scotland  two  or  three 
,  centuries  ago.  He  is  the  inventor  of  Gra- 
Tiam  flour,  and  achieved  distinction  some 
years  ago  by  kidnapping  Charlie  Ross.  (If 
this  biographical  sketch  is  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, it  is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Graham.  He 
•should  have  been  at  his  office  yesterday 
when  we  called  for  data;  as  he  was  absent, 
we  had  to  depend  upon  information  volun- 
teered by  his  neighbors.) 

Mason  lived  in  an  addition  called 
"Glenover.  I  suppose  his  was  the  only 
liouse  which  remained,  the  others  hav- 
ing been  hauled  off  by  farmers  for 
cribs.  He  rented  the  vacant  lots  and 
went  into  the  hog  business.  His  expe- 
rience is  given  here  as  he  recorded  it  for 
Secretary  Wilson: 

I  had  always  been  possessed  of  a  longing 
tor  the  glad  life  of  the  farmer,  and  so  when 
I  went  to  Beatrice  I  bought  a  suburban 
place,  and  rented  all  the  vacant  lots  within 
a  mile,  and  people  will  be  talking  about  my 
achievements  when  I  am  with  the  saints.  I 
raised  as  fine  a  bunch  of  hogs  as  any  man 
could  ask;  stuffed  them  with  breakfast  food 
and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  and 
when  they  were  about  fat  they  began  to  die. 
They  became  so  infatuated  with  death  that 
some  of  them  died  a  couple  of  times;  and 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  1  hauled  away  dead 
hogs  to  Heffelfinger's  sanitarium  south  of 
town. 

Cows  and  chickens  succeeded  hogs  on 
Mason's  ranch.  Secretary  Wilson  has 
filed  among  his  archives  the  report  of 
the  dairy  and  chicken  business  in  Glen- 
over. 

I  bought  a  lot  of  cows  when  the  creamery 


business  was  booming,  and  they  all  proved 
to  be  steers,  and  I  took  the  cream  to  the 
creamery  every  morning  In  a  squirt  gun.  It 
Is  a  hard  matter  to  get  rifh  in  this  coun- 
try, to  say  nothing  of  making  a  living.  We 
had  a  hen,  a  moral  Plymouth  Rock  hen,  and 
we  put  fifteen  choice  eggs  under  her,  and 
watched  and  wept  over  her  for  three  weeks, 
until  the  eggs  were  hatched.  She  had  fifteen 
little  chickens,  and  we  thought  that  great 
luck;  and  we  lariated  her  out  on  the  lawn, 
where  she  could  get  sand  burrs  and  fresh 
air,  and  went  down  town;  and  while  we 
were  gone  somebody  stole  the  hen  and  all 
her  chickens.  But  we  do  not  murmur. 
Somebody  may  have  needed  the  hen  more 
than  we  did.  We  had  a  very  fine  sow, 
bought  at  a  very,  high  price,  and  yesterday 
she  became  the  blushing  parent  of  divers 
young  pigs;  and  so  elated  was  she  that  she 
turned  in  and  ate  her  entire  family,  and  she 
is  now  in  mourning.  On  the  same  day  a 
calf  six  months  old  got  out  of  the  paddock, 
and  went  into  the  barn,  where  it  ate  about 
a  bushel  of  oats  before  being  discovered; 
then  it  drank  a  tub  of  water,  and  is  now 
swelled  up  so  big  that  it  looks  like  a  feather- 
bed on  legs,  and  will  probably  die.  This 
truthful  narrative  shows  how  much  there  is 
to  worry  a  man  who  dabbles  in  livestoclv. 
He  is  always  going  to  make  something  out 
of  it,  but  by  the  time  he  figures  up  all  the 
losses,  and  weighs  them  against  the  profits, 
he  is  lucky  if  he  is  not  in  the  hole. 

But  the  crowning  venture  of  ]\Iason 
was  in  horses.  Like  all  good  men  he 
lo'ves  a  horse.  An  honest  farmer  sold 
him  a  gentle  famih^  driving  horse,  as  he 
said,  but  in  fact  it  was  an  incorrigible 
and  locoed  broncho.  The  farmer  deliv- 
ered it  hurriedly,  bringing  it  to  Mason 
between  its  fits  of  insanity.  I  copy  his 
experience  with  this  horse  from  "Too 
Late  to  Classify:" 

The  time  has  come  for  a  confession  that 
will  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  old  gray 
horse  that  was  gathered  up  on  Court  street 
by  the  police  the  other  night,  and  taken  to 
Charlie  Mumford's  barn,  where  it  died,  with 
its  eyes  fixed  on  the  bleak  midwinter  heav- 
ens, which  sent  it  no  relief.  The  horse  be- 
longed to  us,  and  was  the  solace  and  prop  of 
our  old  age.  He  was  in  every  way  a  sweet 
boon.  On  Thursday  evening  he  acted  in  a 
sort  of  uneasy  way,  as  though  his  inwards 
were  troubling  him,  and  we  gave  him  a  sitz 
bath,  and  administered  a  pint  of  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham's  Vegetable  Compound,  and  did 
everything  that  science  and  experience 
could  suggest  for  his  relief.  For  a  time  he 
seemed  better,  and  went  to  eating  the  barbed 
wire  with  which  his  manger  was  filled,  and 
we  dismissed  care  from  our  mind,  and  did 
our  chores.  About  eight  o'clock  we  called 
at  the  barn,  and  found  old  Herminus,  as  the 
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horse  was  named,  lying  on  his  l)ack  In  the 
stall,  and  kicking  the  ratters  down.  We 
hastily  siininioiied  J.  F.  lloak  and  other 
nelglibors.  Honest  hearts  and  willing  hands 
were  soon  present  in  abundance,  and  the 
horse  was  got  out  of  the  barn,  into  a  neigh- 
boring shed  which  had  no  partitions  in  it, 
and  where  it  was  supposed  that  he  could 
roll  around  and  do  the  high  trapeze  and 
lofty  tumbling  acts  in  comparative  comfort. 
Meanwhile  all  the  medicines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  administered;  one  man  con- 
tributed a  bottle  of  Warner's  Vault  Cure, 
and  another  brought  in  a  large  quantity  of 
Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  while  a  third 
gave  a  quart  of  Swift's  Specific,  and  a 
fourth  sent  over  a  box  of  Dr.  Cottonwood's 
Tansy  Pills.  Samples  of  these  remedies  were 
given  to  the  afflicted  animal,  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son \  was  summoned,  but  he  was  away  in  the 
country,  nursing  a  sick  cow  back  to  robust 
health.  Nothing  seemed  to  do  any  good. 
There  was  nobody  present  competent  to 
diagnose  the  case.  Colonel  Skinner  believed 
that  the  horse  had  colic;  Mart  Evans  said 
it  looked  very  much  like  the  delirious  jim- 
jams;  Tom  Bullis  said  that  it  was  the  blind 
staggers,  and  Professor  Van  Ness  set  it 
down  for  appendicitis,  and  offered  to  get  an 
axe  and  perform  an  operation  for  it.  While 
a  consultation  was  being  held,  the  horse 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  rushed  through  the 
side  of  the  shed,  taking  a  large  quantity  of 
lumber  with  him.  He  went  away  on  the  gal- 
lop, and  when  he  was  found  he  was  half  a 
mile  away,  with  three  or  four  scantlings 
and  a  door  wound  about  his  neck.  He  was 
led  gently  back.  But  half  of  our  dreary  task 
was  done  when  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for 
retiring,  and  w^e  heard  the  distant  and  rum- 
bling gun  that  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 
The  animal  was  next  placed  in  a  lot  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  board  fence;  there  were 
some  hogs  in  the  lot,  and  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  biggest  one,  and  rolled  on  it 
until  it  looked  like  a  door  mat;  then  he  stood 
on  his  head  and  kicked  a  toy  windmill  off  a 
neighboring  barn,  and  was  reaching  around 
for  more  hogs  to  lie  down  on,  when  It  was 


decided  that  he  would  have  to  lj<i  takon  away 
from  there.  He  was  accordln^^ly  led  to  Phil 
Crimes's  pasture,  compoHed  of  twelve  acres,, 
fenced  with  barbed  wire.  It  sounds  like  a 
fish  story,  but  It  Is  true  that  the  animal 
knocked  down  eight  oak  posts  and  rolled 
along  twenty  rods  of  barbed  wire  before  he- 
could  be  got  under  control.  This  sort  of 
thing  lasted  until  midnight,  when  the  Vege- 
table Compound  began  to  take  effect,  then 
he  gave  a  shrill  shriek  and  disappeared  la 
the  darkness,  and  could  not  be  found  again. 
It  seems  that  he  went  down  town,  and  was 
just  ordering  fried  oysters  at  Dunn's  res- 
taurant when  the  police  run  him  in  for 
disturbing  the  peace.  The  joke  so  far  is 
on  Charlie  Mumford,  who  put  in  a  hard 
day's  work  getting  the  carcass  out  of  his 
barn — that  is  if  a  joke  can  be  connected 
with  the  sufferings  and  death  of  a  good 
faithful  horse.  The  animal  cost  us  three- 
dollars,  and  although  the  loss  is  a  severe 
blow  to  us,  we  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  go- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  He  had 
a  great  affection  for  us,  and  manifested  it 
by  going  away  from  home  when  the  hour 
of  dis,solution  came  to  save  us  moving  the- 
corpse. 

Before  going  to  Beatrice,  ^Mason  had 
worked  in  many  towns  on  many  news- 
papers, alwaj^s  on  the  editorial  pajre. 
He  was  editor  of  a  humorous  weekly  in 
St.  Louis,  and  had  done  many  stunts  in 
Nebraska,  on  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
the  Lincoln  State  Journal,  and  other 
papers.  He  went  to  Beatrice  from 
Washington  City.  His  sense  of  humor 
is  so  great  and  his  temperament  so  san- 
guine that  he  undertook  the  revival  of 
the  Atchison  Champion,  but  fled  with 
the  nightmare,  and  was  captured  by  the 
truant  officer  at  ''Empory"  and  set  to 
work  on  ''Old  Bill"  White's  Gazette, 
where  he  abides,  and  where  he  is  mak- 
ing good. 


BY  AVIS  HINSHAW 

Some  day  you  'II  go  and  I 
Will  stay  here  as  before 

Alone,  nor  asking  why 
I'm  not  to  see  you  more. 


The  same  sad  paths  I'll  walk  I'll  wish  they  couldn't  sing 
And  listen  for  your  voice  With  me  so  full  of  grief — 

Where  only  shades  will  mock  Naught  else  to  do  but  dream 
Me,  and  birds  still  rejoice.  Of  you:  My  sad  relief. 


BY  WALT  MASON 


Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil — Confucius. 

IF  YOU'D  examine  all  the  long  dead  years,  and  hunt  the  cause  of  all  the  sighs  and 
tears,  and  all  the  litter  strivings  of  the  race,  and  all  the  sorrows  of  the  wailing 
place —  you'd  find  that  Money  wields  the  mystic  wand,  that  changes  joy  to  grief 
throughout  the  land.  The  money  greed  has  quenched  the  sacred  fires;  for  money, 
sons  have  turned  against  their  sires;  and  hearts  once  warm  have  callous  grown,  and 
cold,  from  wasting  love  on  heaps  of  yellow  gold  When  boundless  riches  all  your  day 
<lreams  fill,  and  sweetly  sounds  the  music  of  the  till;  and  when  your  highest  hope  is  but 
to  get,  another  dollar,  and  another  yet;  and  when  to  get  that  dollar  you  would  bilk,  the 
poor  old  dame  who  i^oddles  azure  milk,  or  put  a  mortgage  on  a  widow's  hog,  or  rob  a 
-one-armed  soldier  of  his  dog — go,  get  a  rope,  select  a  healthy  tree,  and  lynch  yourself, 
and  that  right  speer^ily.  The  love  of  money  spoils  the  good  and  brave,  and  turns  the 
genial  spirit  to  a  knave. 

It's  a  wise  son  that  knows  his  own  father — A7ioth€r  Old  Saw. 

THIS  quaint  remark  is  very  old;  a  dozen  centuries  have  rolled  upon  their  grim  and 
dusty  way,  since  it  was  sprung  by  some  wise  jay.  Some  ancient  Greek,  in  logic  vers- 
ed, I  think  it  was,  who  said  it  first.  If  my  researches  are  not  vain,  it  happened  in  a 
■spring  campaign;  a  neighbor  went  to  celebrate,  and  help  along  his  candidate;  he  walked 
five  miles  through  mud  and  slush,  and  rural  lanes  and  hazel  brush,  and  bore  a  large  tran- 
parency,  which  bore  the  words:  "What  fools  we  be!"  He  stood  out  in  a  howling  storm, 
to  hear  an  orator  perform;  he  yelled  until  his  throat  was  sore,  and  took  a  rest,  and  yelled 
some  more;  he  packed  a  flambeau  here  and  there,  and  burning  grease  got  in  his  hair;  he 
smoked  cigars  composed  of  hemp,  and  drank  the  frothing  brew  of  Lemp;  when  he  weni 
home,  at  dawn  of  day,  the- Wise  Man  heard  his  children  say:  "Get  off  the  place,  you 
wretched  sot!    Aroint!  Avaunt!    W^e  know  you  not!" 

Things  are  not  what  they  seem — Longfellow. 

ALAS,  good  Poet!  That's  no  dream!  If  things  were  only  what  they  seem,  this  world 
would  be  a  better  place,  and  grief  would  go  and  hide  its  face.  The  other  day  I 
saw  a  bride;  the  smile  she  wore  was  glad  and  wide,  and  happiness  was  in  her 
-eyes,  which  were  as  bright  as  summer  skies.  Her  husband  toddled  at  her  side;  she  view- 
ed him  with  unmeasured  pride,  as  though  she'd  caught  a  fairy  prince — whereas  her 
catch  was  but  a  quince.  He  was,  in  her  love-lighted  eyes,  a  being  good,  and  fine,  and 
wise;  for  courage,  like  the  knights  of  old;  for  worth,  like  doubly  tested  gold;  his  tem- 
per true  as  shining  sword — her  life,  her  lover,  and  her  lord!  She  was  the  only  one  in 
town  who  didn't  know  he  was  a  clown,  a  loafer  born,  without  an  aim,  or  hope  that's 
worthy  of  the  name;  and  when  some  years  have  slid  away,  that  woman,  prematurely 
gray,  will  wrestle  with  the  soap  and  tub,  to  keep  her  lazy  lord  in  grub.  Ten  thousand 
brides,  with  faces  gay,  are  drawing  gold  bricks  every  day;  and  so  it  is  no  idle  dream< 
that  things  are  seldom  what  they  seem. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child — Solomon. 

WHEN  I  was  young  I  went  to  school  in  a  village  far  away,  and  the  teacher  used  to 
take  a  club  and  lick  me  every  day;  and  always  he  would  tell  me  how  it  pained 
him  to  the  quick,  to  have  to  lamni  me  'round  the  school  with  a  wet  elm  cordwood 
stick.  I  used  to  hate  to  grieve  him  thus,  and  begged  that  he'd  give  o'er;  he'd  say  that 
duty  must  be  done,  and  hammer  me  some  more.  Ah,  many  years  have  flown  since  then; 
the  children  of  that  day.  are  bent  and  weary  from  their  work,  and  old,  and  sad  and  gray; 
and  some  are  sleeping  on  the  hill,  where  starlight  sb.immers  pale,  and  some  have  en- 
tered politics,  and  others  are  in  jail.  And  I  still  walk  my  weary  road,  with  all  ambi- 
tions dead,  save  this — to  go  back  home  once  more,  and  punch  that  teacher's  head.  The 
lickings  that  I  used  to  get,  the  everlasting  smart,  but  sowed  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and 
anger  in  my  heart.  And  any  child  who's  lammed  around,  while  maxims  bore  his  ears, 
will  hate  the  hand  that  hammered  him,  through  all  the  after  years. 


OUR  tX  PRESIDENT 

Washington,  Lincoln,  Roosevelt, — these 
three  men  mark  the  three  great  epochs  in 
American  history.  There  can  be  no  com- 
petition between  them  as  to  which  one 
.shall  be  given  the  seat  of  honor.  Each  was 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Roosevelt  suffers  the  dis- 
advantage of  comparison  because  between 
his  administration  and  the  present  there  is 
no  lapse  of  time  with  its  opiates  of  forget- 
fulness  to  put  the  kindly  touch  of  slumber 
to  the  rough  exterior  of  real  flesh  and  blood. 

Neither  Washington  nor  Lincoln  left  so 
profound  an  impression  upon  the  generation 
he  served  as  has  Roosevelt.  The  liter- 
ature of  their  respective  times  gives 
evidence  that  no  one  of  the  three  escaped  his 
full  share  of  bitter  criticism  and  unjust 
persecution.  This  must  always  be  so  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  else  humanity  would 
liave  the  charitableness  of  the  gods. 

Washington  as  the  "Father  of  his  coun- 
try" disdained  the  honors  of  a  king  that 
every  man  might  be  born  a  sovereign,  and 
that  the  aristocracy  of  liberty  and  personal 
achievement,  might  supersede  the  traditions 
of  our  ancestors  across  the  seas  with  their 
degenerate  conception  of  "blue  blood,"  royal 
titles  and  social  rank.  This  man  who  made 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  possible 
and  gave  to  his  country  the  greatest  con- 
stitution ever  subscribed  to  by  the  hand  of 
mortal  man  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
other  man  of  any  age,  as  no  other  man  ever 
blazed  his  way  into  the  trackless  forest  of 
untried  possibilities  with  such  unfailing 
wisdom. 

Lincoln,  the  next  man  to  rise  above  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  was  so  opposite  in 
every  detail  of  his  being  to  Washington  that 
comparison  is  impossible.  If  the  two  men 
could  have  met,  there  would  have  been  scarce- 
ly any  companionship  between  them,  so  dif- 
ferent were  they  in  their  tastes  and  concep- 
tions. Lincoln,  into  whose  heart  was  crowd- 
ed the  love  and  compassion  of  a  nation  and 
upon  whose  shoulders  was  laid  the  burden 
of  stricken  millions,  faced  a  situation  the 
like  of  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  on 
the  pages  of  history.  While  the  very  atmos- 
phere was  surcharged  with  death  and  de- 


Btruction,  this  man  «rasi)ed  the  r«.'ins  of  the 
nation's  destiny  and  like  a  mighty  giant 
drove  on  through  the  flames  of  hell  until  the 
furnaces  of  hatred  and  fires  of  malice  were 
quenched  by  rivers  of  human  blood. 

Roosevelt,  nearly  forty  years  after  Lin- 
coln's time,  fell  heir  to  the  presidency 
through  the  death  of  McKinley,  and  he 
was  the  first  vice  president  made  presi- 
dent by  death,  to  succeed  himself  to 
that  office.  The  seven  years  spent  by  him 
in  the  president's  chair,  mark  the  greatest 
period  of  popular  reform  ever  witnessed  in 
American  history.  A  persistent  miscon- 
struction of  statutes  and  a  habitual  raising 
of  technicalities  had  made  possible  the 
amassing  of  enormous  fortunes.  The  kings 
of  finance  had  become  so  arrogant  in  their 
new  found  power  as  to  threaten  the  very 
life  of  our  institutions. 

Money  practically  ruled  both  houses  of 
congress.  Its  demands  were  law;  its  in- 
satiable thirst  could  not  be  quenched.  The 
law-making  bodies  of  this  country  were  but 
tools  to  do  its  bidding  and  justice  was 
bribed  from  our  courts  by  its  relentless 
hand.  The  millions  of  our  populace  intox- 
icated with  the  glitter  of  gold,  were  led  like 
lambs  to  the  slaughter.  Money  was  god  and 
the  millions  bowed  low  in  slavish  worship. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  grappled  with  the 
mighty  octopus  for  seven  years  and  not  un- 
til the  century  has  passed  will  the  matchless 
achievements  of  this  God-sent  man  stand  out 
as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  any  man 
of  any  age.  His  intense  personality  has 
been  stamped  indelibly  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  every  American.  The  magnetism 
of  his  being  vibrates  in  pulpit,  press  and 
fireside.  No  man  since  Napoleon  has  had 
such  command  of  the  loyalty  and  affections 
of  his  people.  Even  now,  we  forget  his  mis- 
takes, the  few  they  be,  and  welcome  him 
back  to  private  life  as  the  most  distinguish- 
ed private  citizen  of  the  present  day. 

INSURGENTS  AT  WASHINGTON 

Some  congressmen  are  as  big  as  their  jobs; 
a  very  few  stand  out  fiom  the  crowd  greater 
than  the  position  they  hold.  Kansas  has  no 
reason  to  complain  as  to  the  quality  of  her 
congressmen  as  a  whole  who  represent  her 
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Interests  at  Washington.  We  have  great 
reason,  however,  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  fact  that  at  least  two  rongresnmen 
from  Kansas  have  dlstinguishctl  themselves 
and  their  state  by  daring  openly  to  oppose 
Speaker  Cannon,  the  greatest  menace  to 
good  government  in  modern  times. 

Congressmen  Murdock  and  Madison  are 
both  very  active  in  the  fight  of  the  insur- 
gents against  the  absolute  monarchy  estab- 
lished by  Joseph  Cannon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  his  gallant  fight  Victor 
Murdock  has  made  the  greatest  record  of 
any  Kansas  congressman  for  a  generation. 
He  is  made  of  the  Roosevelt  fiber  and' 
Washington  will  have  him  to  reckon  with 
fo'.'  years  to  come. 

Murdock  was  not  the  choice  of  the  ma- 
chine gang.  The  people  who  have  known 
him  from  his  boyhood  chose  him  as  their 
representative  because  of  his  sterling  qual- 
ities and  abhorrence  of  graft.  He  has  won 
his  way  into  the  hearts  of  his  constituents 
because  when  he  is  at  home  he  is  still  plain 
"Vic"  and  has  not  been  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  some  men  get  at  Washington,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  people  cannot  be  trust- 
ed in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  wel- 
fare. 

The  fight  of  the  insurgents  is  a  mag- 
nificent one.  Mr.  Cannon's  "Private 
Morgue"  has  been  shown  up  so  effectively 
that  the  manifest  rottenness  of  the  old  sys- 
tem has  begun  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  King  Cannon's  head 
will  come  off.  Kansas  wants  every  one  of 
her  congressmen  to  have  the  backbone  to 
join  their  colleagues,  Murdock  and  Madison, 
together  with  Gardner  of  Massachusetts  and 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin  in  their  fearless  fight 
against  the  most  corrupt  conditions  that 
have  ever  entrenched  themselves  in  the  law 
making  body  of  this  nation. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

The  progress  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
has  manifested  itself  along  the  lines  of  me- 
chanical invention  and  accomplishment, 
more  for  the  development  of  fine  stock  and 
farm  seeds,  than  it  has  for  the  practical 
education  and  training  of  men. 


Mr.  Tennal's  article  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Kansas  Magazine  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  In  this  mcst  Im- 
portant question.  Kansas  should  be  the  flrnt 
to  evolve  and  put  into  operation  a  modern 
system  of  education  that  will  train  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  the  young  and  properly 
equip  them  for  the  battle  of  life. 

The  first  objection  we  offer  to  the  present 
system  is  the  enormous  amount  of  ground 
that  is  covered  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
It  is  an  outrage  to  keep  a  child  at  the  cease- 
less grind  of  study  until,  weary  in  body  and 
mind,  he  loses  sight  of  everything  but  the 
answers  and  examination  day.  Our  second 
and  principal  objection  is  in  tbe  fact  that 
our  young  are  taught  everything  else  under 
the  sun,  except  the  laws  of  their  own  being. 

We  want  to  go  a  step  further  and  demon- 
strate to  the  child  that  the  laws  of  minrl 
are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  that  govern  his. 
body.  The  most  important  thing  in  the  life 
of  any  individual  is  for  him  to  know  that 
the  very  fiber  of  his  being  is  formed  by  his 
momentary  contact  with  life.  Every  thought, 
action  and  habit  become  character  and  that 
which  enters  the  chamber  of  a  man's  soul, 
leaves  its  everlasting  imprint. 

One  continued  vicious  thought  may  blast 
a  man's  career  be  he  ever  so  learned.  Ono 
positive  purpose,  formulated  early  in  life, 
will  pilot  a  man  through  poverty  and  ad- 
versity, over  mountains  of  difficulties  and 
through  the  fires  of  temptation. 

Many  a  man  has  spent  the  years  of  his  life 
in  aimless  drifting,  learning  too  late  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  his  own  individuality, 
waiting  only  to  be  touched  by  the  magic- 
wand  of  his  own  thought.  Some  folks  laugh 
when  you  say  "Thoughts  are  things,"  but 
the  new  education  is  to  be  outlined  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  truth. 

Teach  a  child  that  he  himself  is  more 
susceptible  to  marvelous  development, 
physically,  than  any  other  form  of  animal 
life  and  we  will- produce  a  race  free  from 
weakness  and  disease. 

To  give  a  man  a  real  grip  on  life  is  a 
greater  feat  than  tunneling  through  the 
Rockies  or  cutting  continents  in  two  with 
steam  shovels.  Under  the  new  system  of 
education,  prisons  and  almshouses  will  be 
torn  down  as  useless  things  that  cumber  the 
ground. 


A 


BY  THE  RAMBLER 

RE  YOU  from  Winfield?"     p.  p,...^      ,  . .  ■  .  .^j.., 

''Yes,  sir;  Winfield's  my 


home."  I 

''Let's  see.    Oh  yes!  That's 
the  town  where  tliey  have  the  ,  ^. 

mule  cars,  isn't  it?"  [ 

The  above  conversation  has     '  \ 
been  repeated  in  every  state  in  ^  ^  ^ 

the  Union.  Any  citizen  of  Win- 
fiekl  who  has  been  away  from 
home  over  niglit  has  had  these 
stale  and  annoying  interroga- 
tions put  to  him.    No  man  so 

far  ^s  is  knoAvn  has  ever  had  "  / 

courage  enough  to  give  a  nega- 
tive  reply.  These  ancient  con- 
veyances are  too  well  known  to 
be  denied.  Humorists  of  wide 
reputation  have  Avritten  jocund 
articles  about  them,  and  on 
several  notable  occasions  states- 
men of  national  repute  have  re- 
ferred to  them  with  much  mer- 
riment. 

Be  it  known  therefore,  to  all 
the  people  that  Winfield's  mule 
pOAver  street  railway  system  is 
a  thing  of  the  past — almost.  A 
strictly  up-to-the-hour,  electric 
street  railway  and  interurban 
system  is  practically  complete 
and  nearly  ready  for  operation  chas.  m.  Wallace,  Mayor  of  winfieid. 

at  the  present  time. 


\      ^  *  ^  " 


State  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth. 
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Entrance  to  Beautiful  Island  1' 


Ilk. 


The  dimimitivo,  ricket}',  little  cars  right  angle.  Along  the  outskirts  of  lif-r 
that  have  furnished  an  exhil)ition  for  western  and  southern  borders  stret^-hes 
the  past  decade  to    travelers  passing    a  picturesque  ledge  of  rock.    On  the 


C.  T.  Franks,  Leading  Sun- 
day School  Worker  of  the 
State.  With  real  estate 
firm  of  Franks,  Page  «& 
Harris, 

through,  the  town,  have  never  afford- 
ed an  accurate  exterior  evidence  of  the 
interior  of  Beautiful  Winfield,  the  Lit- 
tle Athens  of  the  Sunflower  State. 
Those  who  have  ventured  upon  these 
ancient  vehicles  and  have  remained 
upon  them  until  they  have  reached  the 
center  of  the  city  have  been  well  repaid 
for  the  venture.  They  soon  "forgot 
it"  and  became  lost  in  wonder  and  in- 
terest over  the  surroundings.  The  wide 
streets,  always  clean  and  neat  in  ap- 
pearance ;  the  capacious  buildings  of 
white  stone,  the  perfect  system  of  ce- 
ment Avalks  and  a  forest  of  fine  maples 
and  elms  afford  a  combination  of 
municipal  adornments  that  compels  the 
attention  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  land. 

Winfield  is  indeed  beautifully  situa- 
ted. At  her  northwest  corner  tlie  Wal- 
nut river  and  Turkey  creek  form  a 


Philosophy  HaU  in  Island  Park. 

east,  along  the  entire  border  of  the 
city  skirts  a  chain  of  hills,  and  sloping 


Where  "Big  Ones"  Are    Caught    Near  Island 
Park. 


Vtm  LITTLE  ATHENS  OF  KANSAS. 
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Frank  E..  Mossman,  Presi- 
dent   Southwestern  College. 


Soutlnvestern's  Old  College  Hall. 

gently  down  from  these  to  the  river  below  lies  the  val- 
ley in  which  is  situated  the  "ChautaiK[ua  City  of  the 
West."  Viewed  from  any  of  the  surrounding  hills  the 
town  in  its  entirety  presents  a  panoramic  view  that  is 
entrancingly  beautiful. 

Winfield  is  not  a  "boom"  town.  She  never  has  been. 
Her  financial  foundation  was  laid  deep  and  her  growth 
has  been  firm  and  steady  from  the  ground  up.  Con- 
servatism is  a  chief  characteristic  of  the  large  majority 
of  her  business  men.  "Exciting"  methods  are  rarely 
ever  adopted  b^^  her  merchants  in  the  solicitation  of 
patronage,  and  yet  her  annual  volume  of  retail  trade  is 
without  question  equal  to  that  of  any  town  in  Kansas 
of  the  same  population.  This  desirable  condition  is 
doubtless  due   to   the   wealth   not  only  of  the  city 


Winfield  Has  Feminine  Beauty  as  Well  as  Financial  Resources. 


itself  but  also  to  the  wealth  of  the  sur-  ers  living  within  this  large  scope  of 

rounding  country.    An  accurate  can-  country  have  money  on  deposit  in  Win- 

vass  has  recently  been  made  covering  a  field  banks.    The    percentage  of  citi- 

radius  of  eight  miles  adjacent  to  Win-  zens  in  the  city  who  own  their  property 

field  in  all  directions  and  it  is  found  is  also  very  large.   On  every  street  may 

that  over  seventy  per  cent  of  all  farm-  be  seen    splendid    residences  where 


St.  Mary's  Hospital. 


THE  LITTF-K  ATIIKXS  OF  ICVN'SAS, 
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Prof.  A.  W.  Meyer,  President  St.  John's 
Lutheran  College. 


families  of  wealth  reside.  Many  of 
these  are  retired  farmers  who  have 
large  land  interests  in  the  adjoining 
country.  Another  large  contingent  in- 
cludes traveling  representatives  of 
eastern  jobbers  and  manufacturers. 
Others  are  men  who 
have  located  in  tlie 


city  merely  for  its  educational  a<l van- 
tages. 'J'liese  classes  of  {)eople  natural- 
ly take  great  interest  in  tlnMr  personal 
projicrties  and  as  a  result  Winfield  has 
more  handsome  avenues  than  any  town 
in  Kansas  with  a  population  less  than 
ten  thousand. 

The  wealth  of  Winfield  is  amply 
evinced  in  the  excellent  showing  of 
her  four  banks:  The  Cowley  County 
National  Bank,  The  First  National 
Bank,  The  Winfield  National  Bank  and 
The  State  Bank.  The  last  official  bank 
statements  of  these  four  banks  show  a 
grand  total  of  -  deposits  aggregating 
$2,500,000. 

Winfield  is  justly  proud  of  her  in- 
stitutions of  culture  and  learning.  Her 
great  Chautauqua  assembly  has  a  na- 
tional reputation.  In  the  promulgation 
of  the  real  "Chautauqua  idea"  it  is 
second  only  to  the  Mother  Chautauqua 
at  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York.  Its 
home,  Beautiful  Island  Park,  is  a  place 
so  very  attractive  that  lecturers  and 
statesmen  who  have  traveled  extensive- 
ly, unanimousl}^  declare  it  the  most 
beautiful  natural  park  in  all  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Its  stately  forest  trees,  its 
wealth  of  blue  grass  and  its  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  make  it  an  ideal 
spot  for  people  from  the  larger  cities 
who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
culture  afforded  by  a  Chautauqua  As- 


1 


P.  H.  Albri.qht.  One  of  iho 
Town  Builders,  and  a  man 
prominent  In  State  Affairs. 


St.  John's  Lutheran  College. 
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cl()siii'(i  of  inort«jraj^'es,  it  lias  *rv()  vn  into  a  j»reat  cjA- 
Ic^'c  with  an  (Midownn'nt  of  $10(>,()()0  and  an  enroll- 
niont  of  one  thousand  stuch'iits.  A  ina^rnificent  ad- 
ininisti'ation  hall  is  now  under  j)roc(?s,s  of  con- 
struction on  a  picturcsquj'  cjriinerK'f*  situated  a  short 


W.    C.  Robinson. 
First  National 


President 
Bank. 


The  First  National  Bank  Building. 


distance  cast  of  the  old  college  build- 
ing. The  cost  of  the  new  hall  will  reach 
$75,000.  The  recent  success  of  this 
institution    is    due    largely    to  the 


sembly  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  real  camp  life. 

Winfield's  Assembly  for  the  summer 
of  1909  will  present  to  its  patrons  such 
noted  lecturers  and  statesmen  as  Gov- 
ernor J.  Frank  Hanly,  Dr. 
John  Merril  Driver,  Edward 
A.    Ott,    William  Sterling 
Battis,  lion.  James  Watson, 
Rev.  ^' Billy"   Sunday,  Dr. 
Leon  H.    Vincent    and  the 
noted  novelist,  Ernest  Seaton 
Thomas. 

Southwestern  College  is 
Winfield's  great  institution 
of  learning.  From  a  small 
school,  loaded  with  indebted- 
ness   and    threatened    fore-     The  a.  S.  Kininmonth  Produce  Plant.  Largest  in  the  West 
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Wir-field's  Ancient  Mule  Power  System. 


splendid  ability  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  President 
Frank  E.  jMossman  and  his 
efficient  and  able  cow^orker. 
Dean  Geo.  A.  Platts.  Their 
aim  is  to  make  it  the  best  and 
largest  church  school  in  the 
Middle  AVest  and  the  present 
indications  are  that  their 
purpose  will  be  accomplish- 
ed. 

The  Lutheran  College  at 
Winfield  is  the  only  school  in 
Kansas  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  German 
Synod.     It    is  beautifully 
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An  Entrancing  Scene  Adjoining  Island  Park. 


situated  and  well  equipped.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  in  this  institu- 
tion is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the 
West.  The  Colle^ife  was  founded  by  J. 
P.  Baden,  now  deceased.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
-Baden  is  still  its  most  ardent  patron. 
A  large  and  stately  Lutheran  Church 
has  recently  been  built  b}"  Mrs.  Baden 
and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband. 

The  system  of  public  schools  under 
the  efficient  superintendency  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Spindler  is  thoroughly 
organized  and  splendidly  equipped  for 
the  very  best  Avork.  The  school  build- 
ings, five  in  number,  are  large  and 
modern  in  everv  detail. 


Other  institutions  of  importance  are: 
Three  well  equipped  hospitals,  the 
State  School  for  feeble  minded  youth, 
and  a  very  beautiful  home  for  orphan 
children.  The  latter  institution  is 
maintained  by  ]\Irs.  J.  P.  Baden. 

The  people  of  AYinfield  are  friendly 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  stranger 
who  "lands"  in  town  does  not  remain 
long  until  that  comfortable  "at  home" 
feeling  takes  possession  of  him.  There 
are  but  very  few  cases  on  record  of 
families  who  have  left  Winfield  and 
have  not  returned  within  five  years, 
satisfied  and  delighted  to  "get  back 
home." 

The  open  joint  in  AYinfield  is  a  thing 


Where  Chautauqua  Visitors  Can  Enjoy  tlie  Cooling  Swim. 
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TliL'  J.  p.  lUuleii  Mills.  Uno  nl  the  1 


of  the  ])ast.  Four  years  asro  the 
local  Civic  Lea<zue  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  flavor  J.  C.  Pap'e.  cleaned  up 
the  town.  The  leg:al  ability  of  John 
Marshall  and  th'^  or^aanizinor  ability  of 
M.  B.  Light,  aided  materially  in  mak- 
ing- the  clean-up  thorough  and  com- 
plete. Nearly  all  of  the  leading  law- 
breakers spent  long-drawn-out  terms  in 
the  county  jail  and  as  a  result  Winfield 
has  not  been  harassed  since  by  violators 
of  the  prohibitory  law. 

The  present  city  administration  un- 
der Chas.  M.  Wallace  is  clean  and  busi- 
nesslike in  every  particular.  He  has 
been  ably  assisted  in  municipal  affairs 
by  three  efficient  commissioners.  An- 
drew Wilson.  P.  H.  Albright  and  H.  A. 


Caton.  The  first  named  member  of  the 
co)nmission  has  been  especially  alert  to 
the  city's  needs.  To  his  personal  ef- 
forts the  municipality  is  largely  in- 
debted for  its  new  system  of  water 
works.  The  filter  plant  and  settling 
basin  of  this  new  system  were  desiiined 
and  built  by  Geo.  H.  Keefer  of  Okla- 
homa City,  and  we  are  informed  by 
Professor  Hoad,  State  engineer  of  Kan- 
sas, that  while  it  is  not  the  largest,  it 
will  be  the  most  up-to-date  and  best 
equipped  plant  in  Kansas. 

Considering  then,  her  modern  munici- 
pal improvements,  her  educational,  so- 
cial and  moral  advantages,  Winfield 
^is  indeed  an  ideal  town  in  which  to 
^live. 
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Jewelry  Store  of  Andrew  Wilson. 
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Kansas  Men  and  Boys 

As  we  only  recently  commenced  business  our  Hats  and  Caps  are  all  bran  new — 
we  have  no  old  stock  to  offer  your  home  merchant.  Our  Hats  are  just  out  of  the  great 
factories  of  the  East,  and  our  styles  and  colors  are  all  the  latest.  Ask  your  dealer  for  any 
of  the  Hats  listed  below — he  has  them  or  can  get  them  for  you. 

Y.  B.  Best-One  Rabbit  Foot 

Ermine  Buffalo 


Kansas  Merchants 

Our  salesmen  are  opening  new  accounts  every  day  with  shrewd  merchants'who 
realize  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  buy  Hats  in  Wichita.    Here  is  our  story: 

Same  Hats  From  Less  Time  More  Sales 

Same  Factories  Less  Waiting  More  Business 

Same  Prices  Less  Freight  More  Satisfaction  - 

Do  You  Want  the  Line?    Correspondence  Solicited.    Long  Distance  Phones  Free. 

Ask  for  a  Salesman 

Young  Bros.  Wholesale  Hat  Co. 

Temporary  Quarters,  209-211  North  Main  Street 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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THE  AUTO  TIRE  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


SALTES   AGEM^J  S  "t^IRESTO^E  TIRES" 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  AliTO  SUPPLIES 
Bell  Phone  1059;  New  Phone  741  Green  143  North  Market  Street  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  $25 
A  WEEK? 

^  If  you  aren't-and  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  than  your  present  position  aftbrds-call 
on  us  or  write  us  at  once—today— RIGHT  NOW 

^  We  have  desirable  positions  open  for  men  that 
can  *^DO  THINGS!"  We  have  something  that 
everyone  will  buy.   Here  it  is: 

^  JAP-A'JAP  is  the  most  popular  of  all  prepara- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  is  a  scientific  JAPANESE 
SALVE  put  up  in  collapsible  sanitary  tubes.  It 
supersedes  the  jar. 

Ideal  for  use  af  rer  sbaoing,  for  com  sores/cbapped  bands,  etc.  fl  sample  tells. 

THE  JAP.A-}AP  SALES  CO. 

WICHITA  KANSAS 
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Perfect  Preparations 
in  Perfect  Packages 


JAP-A-JAP  SALVE  I 


A  pure,  eff edive  Japanese  remedy 
for  Burns,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Insect 
Bites,  Cracked  Lips,  Earache, 
Sore  Eyes,  Tender  Feet,  Chafing 
and  Rough  Skin.  Indispensable  After  Shaving. 


^jAP-A-JAP  CREAMI 

A  perfect  Toilet  Preparation  for  Skm  and 
Tissue  Building,  absolutely  pure  and  harm- 
less, renders  the  skin  soft,  white  and 
beautiful.  Free  from  oil  or  gloss.  Pre- 
vents Roughness  and  Premature  Wrinkles. 
Especially  adapted  for  ladies  before  using 
powder. 

Have  you  a  ]ap-A-]ap  Complexion? 
^  Jap-A-Jap  preparations  in  tubes  at 

VVV  ..11       Jw.,™^.      ^v.  U.r  


all  druggists  or  by  mail 
25c  and  50c 


Disease 


CILLT 
CRcAM 


cnlv in 
TU3£5 


^Mfcm TA  AHT>  New  York 
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TEARLESS  SOSKS 


SIX  PAIRS  FOR  $1.50 


The  product  of  year*  of  •xpcneoce  in  making  Hosiery  >Ude  of  the 
Wst  Combed  Egyptiaa  Yarns  and  dyed  in  our  own  establishment 
ig  them  absolutely  PURE  and  SANITARY.         ^  j0 


Guaranteed   by   the  Makers 

S  1  X       PAIR       WE  A  SIX  MONTHS 


Philadelphia.  Pa 


...IT  WILL  PAY  YOy... 

TO  FIGURE  WITH  US  IF  YOU'RE  IN  NEED  OF  ANY  KIND 

OF  JOB  PRINTING 

Our  work  is  already  in  demand  by  large  firms  in  a  half  dozen  states.  '  Our  ex- 
penses are  lighter  than  those  of  the  large  city  shops  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  do  fine  printing  for  less  money. 


SOME  PRINTING  THAT  WE  DO 

Stock  Sale  Catalogs,  Nursery  Catalogs,  Fine  Book  Work,  Bank  Checks  and  Drafts, 
Fancy  Stationery  in  one  to  three  color  process,  and  all  kinds 
of  Poster  and  Bill  Work  in  large  quantities. 


Our  half  tone  work  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  done,  our  style  in  general 
printing  is  ri^ht'Up'to  ttte  minute, 


....Write  us  for  prices;  if  we  can't  save  you  money  we  don't  want  the  job.... 

wiNFiELD  THE  FiEE  FIIESS  FBirmr^G  CO.  Kansas 
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the  land  of  limitless  delight. 

/  Leave  home  in  a  snowstorm,  and  a'  couple 

/  of  days  later  gather  roses  in  the  Golden 

State^ 

^ — -  '    €[[  Leave  winter  quickest  by  the  route  of  lowest  a!ii- 
^  tudes,  on  the 

Golden  State  Limited 


VIA  ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

€[Ih  gives  the  traveler  more  than  speed— it  makes 
\^  the  trip  a  pleasure  in  itself. 

€[|  Every  convenience  and  comfort  that  thought  can 
devise  and  money  secure. 

€][  Library,  buffet,  barber,  electric  lights  and  fans,  patent  ven- 
tilators, mission  dining-room,  observation  parlor, 
and  drawing-room  or  stateroom  accommodations, 
singly  or  en  suite. 


Daily  service  beiiveen  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  Tcpeka,  Wichita,  Hutchinson  and 
Los  cAngcleSf  bania  Barbara  and  San 
Francisco* 

You  can  learn  all  about  it  quickly  by 
sending  for  the  beautifully  illustrated  Cali- 
fornia book  that  we  have  prepared  for  yciz. 

Address 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  • 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
^^^S  La  Salle  Station,  CHICAGO 
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The  Kansas  Magazine 

FREE 


Here's  an  opportunity  to  get  ''the  livest  magazine  of 
them  all"  without  cost  and  with  very  little  effojt. 

Our  Liberal  Proposition 

Send  us  three  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  and 
we  will  send  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  to  you  free  for 
one  year. 

You  can  easily  secure  three  subscriptions  among  your 
immediate  friends  and  neighbors.  Every  loyal  Kansan 
will  take  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE,  if  he  is  not  already 
a  subscriber. 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  is  so  full  of  interesting 
facts  and  fancies  especially  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Kansas 
people  that  to  be  without  it  is  missing  one  of  the  best 
literary  treats  in  the  entire  field. 

Scores  of  your  friends  have  already  taken  advantage 
of  this  liberal  offer.  You  should  write  to  us  today — right 
now — while  you  are  thinking  of  it. 

You  will  be  agreeably  surprised  at  how  easily  you  can 
do  this  pleasant  work.  You  thus  become  one  of  the 
many  important  factors  in  the  building  up  of  this  Mighty 
Commonwealth. 

If  you  wish  a  sample  copy  for  soliciting  purposes, 
write  us  by  return  mail  and  we  will  forward  same  with 
many  particulars  of  our  subscription  plans.  Turn  your 
time  into  capital.  Address 

THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  CO. 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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p.  S.  HARRIS, 

rresidcnt  Ilarris-Uoar  Companij. 

?Ir.  Ffarrisand  the  Ilarris^-Goar  (."o. 
nro  well  known  to  the  |)ul»lj.-<liers  of 
i.iis  niajrazine  and  w  o  tuiic  pleasure 
111  reeoiunieiuiinK  them.— Publi^-I.erti. 


graved  Case  on  p'f^Q  Trial 

This  watch  has  17  genuine  ruby  jewels,  micrometric  regula- 
tor, patent  Breguet  hairspring;  is  Factory  tested,  finely  fin- 
ished throughout  and  regulated  to  the  second. 

Its  Our  Big  Special 
this  month  at  ^t4mBO 

Wc  ask  no  security  and  no  interest— just  plain  honesty  among  men.  Our  Elgin  Watches 
are  so  well  known  and  our  CREDIT  PLAN  so  Easy,  Simple  and  Fair,  that  no  matter 
where  you  live  or  how  small  your  wages,  we  will  trust  you,  so  that  you  and  every  honest 
man  and  woman  can  own  a  High-Grade  Elgin  Watch  in  a  beautiful  Guaranteed  25  year  Gold 
Case  and  wear  it  while  paying  for  it  in  such  small  payments  that  you  never  miss  the  money. 

Every  Watch 
Sent  Prepaid 

You  assume  no  risk  whatever  in  dealing  with  us,  because  before  you  buy  or  pay  one  cenr. 
we  place  the  watch  right  in  your  own  hands  and  let  it  do  its  own  talking.  Elgin  Watch,  s 
are  made  strong  and  accurate.  They  will  stand  hard  usage  and  last  a  lifetime.  This  is 
the  reason  we  can  send  them  on  approval  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery.  If  we  were  hard- 
l!iig  a  flmsy,  off -brand  watch  we  could  not  make  this  guarantee  and  sell  them  on  credit. 
You  canttQt  afford  to  buy  an  Unknown,  Cff-Brand  Wstch  at  all ! 

You  cannot  afford  to  buv  a  watch  of  any  kind  until  vou  have  our  Catalog  and  Prices, 
for  we  are  the  LARGEST  WATCH  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 
We  Sell  Only  Genuine  Elgin  Watches,  and  our  Catalog  contains  the 
True  Factory  Description  of  every  High-Grade  Elgin  Watch  made.    It  is  Free. 


M 


BARGAINS  FOB  WOfrlEN 

j^VERY  woman  should  send  for 
our  Free  Catalog,  because  it 
will  pay  you  to  have  our  Prices 
and  Easy  Credit  Plan.  It  enables 
you  to  buy  Diamonds,  Watches, 
Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  your  pin 
money.  Write  Today  for 
Catalog.   Do  it  noyv ! 

HARRIS'COAR  CO. 


Harbis-Go^b  Go., 

1229  GRAND  AVENUE, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


I  Just  Your  Name 
and  Address  ^Jti^coupoN 

and  a  photograph  and  history  of  the  Elgin 
Factory,  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
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Classified  Advertising 

These  Classified  Advertisaments  are  read  by  over  1  00,000  activn,  wide-awake  buying  people.    Rate*  30c  a 
line,  minimum  number  of  lines  accepted,  five;  maximum,  ten.    Casfi  must  accompany  every  order.. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE:  80  ACRES  OF  GOOD  ALFALFA 
land,  3  1-2  miles  from  town.  Price  J4000.  This  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  in  this  part 
of  Kansas.  Write  or  call  on  Nuckolls  &  Darr, 
Room  19,  Fuller  Bldg..  Winfield  Kansas. 


C.  L.  KING,  FINANCIAL  AGENT,  ELDORADO. 
Kansas,  Buys  and  sells  Real  Estate,  Loans  Money 
and  cares  for  property  and  investments  for  non- 
residents. Terms  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   C.  L.  King,  Eldorado,  Kansas. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  VALLEY  CONTAINS 
deepest  soil,  smoothest  farms  and  finest  homes. 
These  with  other  farms,  ranches  and  timber  iands 
are  purchasable  at  lowest  prices  through  the  agency 
of  S.  L.  Tipton,  Courtland,  Kansas. 


FARM  SNAP,  160  ACRES  NEAR  LTNDSBORG, 
Kansas.  Good  corn  and  wheat  lands,  115  acres  cul- 
tivated; about  25  acres  of  wheat  will  go  with  sale. 
House,  barn  and  other  buildings.  Good  water.  Write 
for  farm  list.  Joseph  Brandt  .&  Co.,  Lindsburg, 
Kansas. 


RICH,  SMOOTH  FARM  LANDS  IN  SOUTHERN 
Kansas.  Fine  water,  plenty  of  timber,  endless 
supply  of  gas,  no  blizzards,  no  cutting  wood.  An 
ideal  climate.  Prices  low.  Address,  The  Citizens 
State  Bank,  Altoona,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— 640  ACRES,  DESIRABLE  LOCA- 
tion,  one  mile  from  county  seat;  a  thriving  railroad 
town.  Farm  all  fenced,  well  and  windmill,  never 
falling  supply  of  water.  Forty  acres  in  cultivation, 
part  of  which  is  in  alfalfa;  balance  in  pasture.  All 
tillable  except  40  acres.  Price  $10.00  per  acre.  Terms. 
Frank  A  Rees,  owner,  Syracuse,  Hamilton  County, 
Kansas. 


FOR  A  GOOD  HOME  IN  A  DESIRABLE  Lo- 
cality in  city  or  country,  communicate  with  W.  R, 
Adams,  the  Pioneer  Real  Estate  Agent,  1873-1909, 
Lamed,  Pawnee  County,  Kansas.  Our  price  list 
will  prove  interesting  to  you. 


A  296  ACRE  FARM  3  1-2  MILES  FROM  EM- 
poria.  Nearly  new  10  room  house  with  bath,  large 
bam,  orchard.  120  acres  in  cultivation.  Price  $12,000. 
If  this  doesn't  suit  you  please  let  us  know  what 
you  wish.   J.  T.  Burton.  Emporia,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  QUICK:— 1200  ACRES  OF  LOGAN 
County,  Kansas  land.  Best  farming  and  grazing. 
River  passes  through  it.  75  acres  river  bottom  land. 
Near  Winona,  Kansas.  Will  sell  for  $9,000.  Address 
J.  W.  Simpson,  Tescott,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  :—KL\NS AS  CITY,  BON- 
•ner  Springs  property,  also  desirable  property  in 
Western  Missouri  and  Eastern  Kansas.  We  sell 
farms,  deal  in  merchandise  or  exchange.  Texas 
lands  also.  You  can  buy  for  either  rasli  or  in- 
stallments. Write  for  our  Lists.  W.  T.  McClure, 
Bonner  Springs,  Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FARM  BARGAINS:  '  NORTHEASTERN  KAN- 
sas,  Atchison  and  Jefferson  Counties,  Western 
Kansas  Wheat  Lands,  Panliandle  and  Gulf  Coa.st 
of  Texas.  Send  for  Map  and  full  particulars.  Leh- 
man &  Curry  Land  Co.,  Nortonville,  Kansas. 


FRANKS,  PAGE  &  HARRIS,  WINFIELD. 
Kansas,  have  for  sale  or  exchange,  College  Hill 
Property,  Lots  and  Homes.  Also  fine  alfalfa  tracts 
close  in  and  farm  properties  of  all  kinds  in  Cow- 
ley and  adjoining  counties. 


320  ACRES  OF  WHICH  100  ACRES  IS  IN 
wheat,  one-fourth  goes  with  the  land  delivered.  This 
fine  farm  is  only  6  miles  from  Bucklin,  Kansas 
and  can  be  bought  for  onlv  $.jiX)0.  Good  terms. 
Write  H.  P.  McCaustland,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:-ALFALFA.  WHEAT  AND  CORN 
lands.  Harper  county  is  a  leader  for  diversified 
crops  and  discriminating  buyers  select  our  offer- 
ings every  time.  For  prices  and  locations  address 
A.  H.  Brown,  Harper,  Kansas. 


FOR  SNAPS  IN  WHEAT  AND  ALFALFA 
lands  along  the  Nebraska,  Kansas  &  Southern 
Railway  now  under  construction  in  Finney  County, 
Kansas,  near  the  new  town  in  the  Pawnee  Valley 
call  on  or  write,  J.  V.  Killion,  Eminence.  Kansas. 


SUMNER  COUNTY  FARMS.  FOR  A  HOME  OR 
investment,  we  can  suit  you  in  qualitv  and  price. 
Eighty  acres  improved  land,  price.  $2700.  Write 
me  for  other  interesting  bargains.  F.  J.  Marshall, 
Real  Estate  and  Rental  Co.,  Belle  Plaine.  Kansas. 


GOOD  FARMING  LAND  FOR  SALE  AT  $-3.25 
per  acre.  Soil  splendid,  surface  smooth.  Titles 
perfect.  You  with  the  Kansan's  Faith  in  the  future, 
come  and  buy  now.  The  Home  Realty  Company, 
Ulysses,  Kansas. 


CENTRAL  KANSAS  SNAPS  MY  SPECIALTY. 
Wheat  lands  at  $20  to  $25  an  acre.  Improved  bottom 
farms  at  $35  to  $40  an  acre.  Write  for  list.  Jas.  H. 
Little,  the  Rush  County  Land  Man,  LaCrosse, 
Kansas. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  DONIPHAN  COUNTY 
farms  for  sale,  netting  five  to  five  and  one-half 
per  cent.  If  you  are  interested  in  KANSAS,  its 
wonderful  resources,  etc..  write  me.  A.  L.  Perry, 
Troy.  Kansas. 


DEERFIELD.  KANSAS;  200  MILES  SOUTH- 
west  from  Hutchinson.  We  now  are  what  Hutchin- 
son was  about  30  years  ago.  Opportunities  are 
here,  where  are  you'  better  not  miss  this  one  too. 
Deerfield  Land  Co.,  Der-rfield.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— 320  ACRES  UPLAND.  6  1-2  MILES 
from  Kirwin.  Kansas.  110  acres  cultivated,  60  acres 
in  wheat.  All  fenced.  Fair  improvements.  Near 
school.  Good  stock  farm,  30  days  at  $5000.  J.  W. 
Barron,  Kirwin,  Kansas. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  THKRE  IS  AN  ARTE- 
Btan  nnd  alfalfa  district  In  M'  fide  County.  Kanarus. 
iiiH'MUak'd  elscwliero  in  the  United  States.  Writ.- 
tm  for  descrii)tive  pamphlet  and  prlco  list.  FuUing- 
ton  it  Marrs,  Meade,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  HAS  A  PERSONALITY  DISTINCTLY 
her  own— Kansas  real  estate  is  the  most  desirable 
In  America  today.  Before  you  buy  you  cannot 
nfford  to  overlook  what  we  have  to  offer.  Write  for 
price  list.    B.  L.  Stlne,  Rosedalo.  Kansas. 


MASON  &  MASON,  OTTAWA,  ICVNSAS.  FARM 
loans  and  real  estate  office.  Good  farms,  well  im- 
proved In  eastern  Kansas.  Prices  $.i.5  and  $40  per 
acre.  Write  for  sale  and  trade  list  today.  You'll 
be  glad  we  got  together. 


LAND!  LAND!  LAND!  WE  HAVE  WHEAT 
And  alfalfa  lands  situated  In  Gove  and  Sheridan 
Counties.  Prices  range  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre. 
Buy  your  home  in  Kansas— part  cash,  balance  on 
time.    L.  Bornt,  Grinnell,  Kansas. 


FREE!  EASTERN  KANSAS  FARM  LIST.  SAFE 
values.  Resident  24  years.  Big  red  clover,  timothy, 
blue  grass,  corn  and  wheat.  Only  80  miles  from 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Address  the  Buckeye  Agency, 
Agrlcola,  Kansas. 


NO  MATTER  \^^F^ERE  YOU  GO  TO  BUY  LAND, 
you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  what  we  have  in 
store  for  you,  either  in  farms  or  in  city  property. 
Write  me  before  you  buy.  C.  H.  Hatch,  Macks- 
vllle,  Kansas. 


QUICK  SALE:— 160  ACRES  JUST  ONE  MILE 
from  Caldwell,  Kansas.  All  under  cultivation.  All 
fine  land.  Good  six  room  house.  Large  barn.  Act- 
ually the  biggest  Bargain  in  Sumner  County  at 
$45  an  acre.   Address  H.  M.  Collins,  Caldwell,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE:— WHEAT,  CORN  AND  ALFALFA 
lands  in  Pawnee  County,  Kansas.  Also  orange, 
fig.  rice,  strawberry  and  truck  lands  near  Houston 
nnd  Alvm,  Texas,  in  tracts  to  suit  purchaser.  Reu- 
ben Blount  &  Son,  "The  Land  Men,"  Box  84,  Lar- 
ned,  Kansas. 


M.  W.  STANLEY,  OF  DARRANCE.  KANSAS, 
wants  to  meet  you!  If  you  can't  come,  write  to  m« 
and  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  finest  farm  and 
real  estate  values  in  the  Great  Sunflower  State. 
Remember  iihe  name,  Stanley,  M.  W. 


THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ACRES  OF 
fine  hardwood  timber  land  located  on  a  navigable 
stream  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a  price 
worthy  of  investigation.  Address:  Noah  Hardy, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


I  TRADE  AND  NEGOTIATE  SALES  IN  CITY, 
suburban  and  farm  lands.  Have  a  new  stock  of 
quf-ensware  and  notions— all  for  sale.  A  fine  chance 
In  a  good  live  town.  Address  for  particulars.  Geo. 
W.  Strickler,  Real  Estate  Agent.  Girard.  Kansas. 


FARM  BARGAIN:  320  ACRES  NEAR  MAM- 
moth  Springs,  Arkansas.  300  acres  can  be  culti- 
vated; two  orchards,  good  water,  fair  Improve- 
ments. Price  $12.60  per  acre.  For  full  particulars 
write,  Claude  M.  Post,  Mound  City,  Kansas. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  FARMS  IX 
♦astern  Kansas,  write  to    me    and  tell  me  about 
^hat  size  farm  you  want.   I  have  It.   We  buy.  sell 
nnd  exchange  all  kinds  of  real  estate.  Address, 
A^  Thorne,  Kincaid,  Kansas.  

no  YOU  WANT  A  FARM  IN  RAWLINS  COUN- 
If  so,  "Cut  out"  the  middle    men.  buy  direct 
»>nd  Rave  $1.00  to    $2.00  per  acre.    Wrlto  us  about 
Tj^hat  hIzo  farm  you  desire— we  can  save  you  money, 
rrank  E.  Robinson,  Atwood,  Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


I  HAVE  FOR  SALE  IN  WABAUNSEE  COUNTY, 
Kansas  about  W  miles  w<  st  of  Kansas  City,  an  at- 
tractive ll.st  of  ranches,  farnia  and  city  property. 
Wo  will  forward  list  upon  request.  Call  on  or 
address,  J.  B.  Fields.  Alma,  Kansas. 


BARBER  COUNTY  CATTLE  RANCH.  1010 
acres,  2  1-2  miles  from  railroad  station,  all  fenced 
and  cross  fenced,  50  acres  In  alfalfa.  240  acres  In 
cultivation,  good  building,  consid'  rable  native  tim- 
ber, fine  running  water.  Pricf;  $12.50  an  acre.  Ad- 
dress T.   L.  Llndley  &  Co.,  Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas. 


SOLOMON  VALLEY,  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR 
map  and  full  description  with  list  of  best  land 
bargains  in  Smith  and  Osborne  Counties.  Greatest 
alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat  land  on  earth.  H.  A. 
Turner,  Portis.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP:— WESTERN  WHEAT 
lands.  I  have  some  rare  bargains.  The  Easrem 
farmer  made  his  money  by  buying  land  when  it 
was  cheap.  Now  is  your  time.  Address  at  once, 
W.  A.  Robison,  Leoil,  Kanscrs. 


FOR  SALE:— ICO  ACRES  IMPROVED  LAND,  i 
miles  of  Norton,  Kansas.  Price  $4S0O.  Write,  or 
call  on  H.  M.  Poe,  Bonded  Abstractor,  Norton,  Kan- 
sas. A  list  of  very  desirable  values  mailed  upon 
request. 


I  BELIEVE  THAT  I  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE 
largest  lists  of  desirable  farms  in  the  great  state 
of  Kansas.  I  have  160  acre  farms  from  $25  to  $65 
an  acre,  also  ranches  at  from  $10  to  $16  per  acre. 
Write  for  list.    Wm.  Forbes.  Fall  River.  Kansas. 

WRITE   FOR    INFORMATION   ABOUT  STAF- 
ford  County  wliere    grow     Kansas  wlieat,  corn, 
alfalfa.    The  rich,  red    apple   and  luscious  juicy 
peach.     The   Realty   &  Abstract    Co.,    St.  John, 
Kansas. 


GOOD  FARMS  NEAR  GEUDA  SPRINGS,  KAN- 
sas,  Twenty-five  to  Fifty  dollars  per  acre.  A  splen- 
did list  of  desirable  city  property  in  Geuda  Springs, 
address:    W.  W.  Spencer,  Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


ONE  HUNDRED  ROOKS  COUNTY  FARMS  FOR 
sale.  From  80  to  1000  acres  each.  Where  wheat  and 
alfalfa  grow  to  perfection.  Write  me  today  for 
new  lists.    C.  H.  Dewey,  Stockton.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— THE  BEST  SECTION  IN  GRAY 
County,  7  miles  from  county  seat;  %  in  cultiva- 
tion, every  acre  tillable.  Price  $10,000.  Address  the 
owner,  G.  W.  Grandj-,  St.  John,  Kansas. 


WE  HANDLE  ALL  KINDS  OF  CITY  PROP- 
erty  that  is  growing  into  money  every  day.  We 
can  locate  you  and  make  you  money  Address: 
Mowery  &  Thornhill  Realty  Co.,  Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


MAKE  $250  TO  $500  PER  [MONTH.  I  WILL 
teach  you  the  real  estate  business  by  mail  and  ap- 
point you  my  Special  Representative.  I  handle 
Real  Estate  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  need 
you,  no  matter  where  you  are  located  or  what 
business  you  are  located  in.  A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  men  without  capital  to  become  inde- 
pendent. Let  me  send  you  my  FREE  BOOK.  Ad- 
dess:  Herbert  Hurd.  President,  Gray  Realty  Co., 
233  Reliance     Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 


STAMPS  AND  CURIOS. 


FREE:-45  POST  CARDS  WITH  6  MONTHS' 
subscription  for  25c  or  20  for  3  months'  subscrip- 
tion at  10c.  Collector's  Largest,  Oldest  100  Page 
Monthly.  Coins,  Post  Cards,  Stamps,  Curios, 
Relics,  Old  Books.  Mineralog>'.  Address:  Phil. 
West  Collector's  World,  Superior,  Nebraska. 
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These  Are  the  Times  of  Nowadays! 

Which  Means  That  We  Must  Keep  MOVING. 

BECAUSE 

The  Woman  of  today  is  PROGRESSIVE.    She  demands  more  for 
her  money  and  buys  where  she  gets  it. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK 

Dress  Goods,        White  Goods,        Laces  and  Embroideries,  Ribbons, 
Table  Linens,       Hosiery,  Gloves,     Underwear,  Skirts,  Jackets     and  Notions 

THINK 

EDWARDS  &  CO. 

Successors  to  the  Tornado 
118  EAST  DOUGLAS  AVENUE  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


I  PHOTOGRAPH  ..KODAK.. 
Anything  Anywhere  FINISHING 


L  G.  WHITTIER 

Commercial  Photographer 

"PHOTOS    OF  QUALITY" 

DHOMPs  jBell  m  Opposite  Post  Office 

^^^^^^  llnd.  1968  WICHITA 


THE  NEW  COLISEUM  HOTEL 

HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 

Larjjest  Hotel  in  the  Southwest.  One  hundred  rooms,  all  with  new  furnishings.  European 
plan.   Gate  in  Connection.   Now  Open' to  the  Traveling  Public. 

Patrons  of  this  modern  hostelry  have  access  to  the  famous 
 SALT  W A  TER  BA  THS  

The  only  place  in  Kansas  where  real  baths  of  this  nature  can  be  enjoyed,  the  water  being 
taken  from  the  famous  salt  beds  of  this  section.  These  baths  are  highly  recommended  for  rheu- 
matic cure.  All  Umds  of  baths,  includins;  Turkish,  V^apor,  Electric  and  Swedish  processes.  Salt 
water  natatorium  in  the  buildins. 
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APRILCUTRATE 
OFFER! 

Order  by  Mail!  Look 
at  this  List! 


THE  HOLTON  NEW  PROPORTION  CORNET 

TRUMPET  MODEL 


'IT  '  ' 


.A 


Tuning  SIMe 
High  &  Low  Pitch 


We  have  the  largest,  most  complete  and  varied  stock  of  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments  in  the  Southwest, 
our  prices  before  you  buy  a  single  instrument.    We  save  you  money  and  Rive  you  quality. 


Get 


Cornets 
Trombones 
Clarinets  - 
Flutes 
'Cellos 


*  6.00 
12.00 
5.00 
3.00 
14.00 


Alt,os 
Tubas 
Oboes 
Piccolo 


n2.oo 

30.00 
25.00 
2.00 


Snare  Drums  5.00 


Tenors 
Bass 

Bassoons  - 
Violins 
Bass  Drums 


fl4.C0 
:2.00 
40.(0 
1.00 
9.00 


Baritones 
BB  Bass 
Saxophones 
Violas 
Double  Bass 


$18.00 
40.  W 
70.00 
3.fXJ 
28.00 


In  other  instruments  and  small  ffoods,  equally  interesting  prices. 
Mandolins      ?2.50  Guitars   -     $3.00  Banjos      -      $5.00  Accordions  $3.00 

Our  Repairing  Department  is  equipped  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  repair  quickly  any  instrument.  Tell  us  your 
troubles.    iM'^  Write  for  our  bargain  list  of  Second-Hand  Instruments.    It's  FREE! 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  the  World's  Famous  HOLTON  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments.  Quality  the 
highest — Prices  the  lowest. 

We  carry  everything  that's  publiished  in  music.  Band  and  Orchestra  Music  a  specialty.  Write  us  your  wants 
in  Popular  and  Classic  Music. 

The  largest  stock  of  Strings  and  Reeds  in  the  west.    Write  for  prices. 

Every  reader  of  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  should  drop  us  a  postal  card  asking  us  to  send  our  FREE  SHEET 
MUSIC  OFFER.    Why  not  YOU? 


MARSH  &  NEEDLES, 


132  N.  MAIN 
STREET 


WICHITA,  KANS. 


WILLARD  MERRIAM  FRANK  S.  ELUS 

ARTHUR  S.  BENTON 


lerriai,  Ellis  &  Beli 


PORTSMOUTH  BUILDING 
MINNESOTA  AVENUE  AND  SIXTH  STREET 

TELEPHONE  SA  WEST 

KANSAS  CITY  :  :  :  KANSAS 


Exchange  Department 

W*^  have  probably  the  largest  Exchange  List  in  the 
Unitetl  States.  If  you  have  property  of  any  nature  you 
wish  to  trade,  it  will  pay  you  to  list  it  with  us. 

fteal  Estate  Department 

We  sell  Heal  Estate  located  in  cny  locality.  It  is  our 
business  to  find  buyers  and  long  distance  Real  Estate  sell- 
ing is  a  matter  we  are  entirely  familiar  with. 

Business  Department 

■  Y.  have  a  business  of  any  kind  you  wish  sold 
quickly  without  publicity,  or  want  a  partner,  or  capital 
lor  any  legitimate  enterprise  advise  u.s. 


ANCHOR 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

KANSAS  CITY,  KANSAS 

The  SUREST  Way  to  "Keep  Kansas  Money  in  Kan- 
sas" is  to  Patronize  Kansas  Institutions. 


This  company  is  placing  its  Capital  Stock  among  representative 
Kansas  people  throughout  the  State  It  offers  a  clean,  up-to- 
date  and  profitable  investment  to  ^  OU.  And  in  the  meantime 
you  are  helping  to  build  up  KANS.AS. 

Send  for  Prospectus— FREE 

E.  J.  LUTZ.  M.  D..  President 

STUART  HARE.  J.  W.  BREIDENTHAL. 

Vicp  Presi  lent  S?cretarv  and  Treasurer 

GEO.  W.  GEPHART.     H.  L  RATUFF.  M.  D.. 

2nd  Vice  President  Medical  Ditector 

E.  H.  FULLER.  WM.  G.  HOLT. 

3rd  Vice  President  Counselor 

HENRY  McGREW 
GEO.  M.  GRAY,  M.  D.         P.  W.  O'BRIEN 
OSCAR  D.  McCOY      W.  F.  SHEARER 

WE  lUYE  AN  ATTRACTIVE  PROPOSITION  FOR  EXPERIENCED 
 SALESMEN  
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When  in  Wichita 

=====  VISIT  -= 

"This  State's  Largest  Store" 

of  modern  fire-proof  construction.  Its  seven  floors  and  fifty-three  departments  present  a 
scene  full  of  life  and  business  activity.  Stroll  through  every  section,  upstairs  and  down,  you 
will  find  much  that  will  interest  you.  In  our  fifty-three  departments  we  carry  everything  in 
Personal  Apparel  and  Home  Furnishings. 

Spring  and  Summer  Exhibits 

are  now  at  their  best.  If  you  are  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  city,  you  will  find  it  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  trip  to  do  your  spring  shopping  at  this  store. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  FILLED  for  out  of  town  customers.    Write  us  today. 
Samples  of  piece  goods  sent  upon  request. 

BOSTON  STORE 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


131 


Open  all  the  year.  565  Students.  Graduates  ^-^  J 
earn  $500  to  $ 1 .0 00  first  year.  Positions  sure.  •■ 

I  by  mailj/X_^  ^— » — One  of  America's  fore- : 
most  schools.  Write  for  free  book  on  Short- 
hand.  Penmanship  or  Bookkeeping.  "^'^^ 


PISSEriGEe: 
FiEIOIT 


H.  G.  LAr^DIS 


WICHITA 


KANSAS 


It  does  not  matter  what  you  \vish  in 
the  line  of  a  Trunk  or  Case,  we  either 
have  it  in  stock  or  can  make  it  for 
you.  We  not  only  save  you  money  that 
comes  from  paying  freight,  but  otfer  a 
better  grade  product  for  less  money 
than  what  others  ask  for  an  inferior 
one.  We  give  you  the  benefit  of  this 
saving  in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The 
more  particular  you  are,  the  better  you 
will  like  our  goods.    Write  for  prices. 

Wichita  Trunk  Factory 

WieHiTTl,  KANSTIS 
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Your  Grocer  Will  Guarantee 
Every  Sack  to  Give  the 
Best  of  Satisfaction 


The  Hutchinson  Mill  Co. 


HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 


Deafness  Successfully  Created 

By  the  Simplest  mcthoa  Vet  Discovered 


Nint'ty-five  per  cent  of  the  caseH  of  dcafneiin  broufrht  to  our 
attention  are  the  result  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  throat  arnJ 
middle  ear.  1  he  air  pas.s;ijres  ^x•<•ome  clot^K^tjd  by  catarrhal 
deposits,  stopping  the  action  of  the  vibratory  b*>n<-H.  Until 
these  deposits  are  removed  relief  is  impossible.    The  inn^r 

ear  cannot  \>e  reachwi  by 
probintf  or  SKrayinvr,  hence 
the  inability  of  •jpecialists 
to  a  I  way  H  effect  a  cure. 
Neither  can  ear  drums 
cure  deafness.  But  there 
is  a  scientific  treatment 
for  deafness  and  catarrh 
which  is  demonstrated 
every  day  by  the  use  of 
Actina.  The  vapor  gen- 
erated in  the  Actina  pas- 
ses through  the  Eustach- 
ian tubes  into  the  middle 
ear.  removinp:  the  catarrh- 
al obstructions  and  loosens 
up  the  bones  (hammer, 
anvil  and  stirrup'  in  the 
inner  ear.  making  them  re- 
spond to  the  vibration  of 
sound.  Actina  is  also  verv 
successful  in  relievine 
ringingr  noises  in  the  head.  We  have  known  people  afflictecf 
with  this  distressing  trouble  for  years  to  b  -  ertire.y  relieved 
by  a  few  weeks'  use.  Actina  has  also  been  very  successful 
in  the  treatment  of  hay  fever,  asthma,  bronchitis,  sore  throat, 
weak  lungs,  colds,  headache  and  other  troubles  that  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  due  to  catarrh.  Actina  will  be  eent  on 
trial,  postpaid.  Write  us  about  your  case.  Our  advice  will 
be  free  as  well  as  a  valuable  book— Prof.  Wilson's  Treatise  on 
Disease.  Address  Actina  Appliance  Co.,  Dept.  205-D,  811 
Wa  nut  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


E  D  The  Drum;  H.  Hammer; 
A.  Anvil;  S.Stirrvp;  IS.  C.  Semi- 
circular Catialu;  C.  Cochlea. 


"TALK  TO  THE  PEOPLE  IN  THEIR  HOMES" 

The  Southwestern  Advertising 
...Service... 


TTte  above  shows  how  we  distribute  by 
the  Jamb  Method. 


WE  REACH  ANY 
or  all  classes  in  the  city 
— we  reach  the  farming 
class,  the  most  desirable 
buyers  in  the  world. 

General 
House-to-House 
Distributing 

Sign  Tacking 

Special  Delivery 

W.  p.  STAPLIN 

Proprietor 

333  N.  Market  St. 
WICHITA.  KANS. 


GOOD  MORNING! 


REPRESENT 


The  Interstate 
Marble  and 
Tile  Co. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  of  Kansas 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

J.  HENION.  President.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
G.  W.  JACKSON.  Vice  Prest..  Joplin,  Mo. 
W.H  FERNALD.Secy-Treas..Topeka.Ks 
IRA  0.  HOWE,  Topeka,  Kansas 
W.  M.  QUINON,  Topeka,  Kansas 


Having:  consolidated  the  Joplin  Marble  «£:  Tile  Co.,  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  W.  H.  Fernald's  business 
of  Topeka,  we  have  opened  stores  and  offices  at 

619  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kan  .,  903  Main  St.,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  1318  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  buy  marble  and 
tile  in  car  load  lots  making  a  considerable  saving-  in  first 
cost  and  f  reicrht.  The  active  members  of  this  concern  are 
all  thoroughly  practical  mechanics,  having  worked  at  the 
business  for  years,  and  are  competent  to  undertake  any 
job  in  this  line. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  for  our  prices  on  building 
marble,  slate  and  tile  work  of  every  description,  and  if 
we  cannot  give  you  as  good  prices  as  any  one,  we  do  not 
want  your  work. 

INTERSTATE  MARBLE  &  TILE  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 
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BUFFALO  BRAND 

Shirts^  Pants,  Overalls 

Working  Men's  Apparel 


^  One  Live  Merchant  in  every  town  has  the  agency  for  the  Famous 
^  ''Buffalo  Brand";  if  you  can't  find  him,  drop  us  a  Hne  and  we'll 
tell  you  where  you  can  buy  these  better  garments.  Western  made  for 
Western  people. 

"Buffalo  Brand"  garments  are  the  -Best  made,  Best  fitting  and 
thoroughly  dependable  lines  on  the  market  today. 

^    Every  Merchant  not  at  present  selling  our  brands  is  invited  to 
write  to  us.    We  offer  for  your  approval  the  largest  and  most 
varied  lines  of  Dry  Goods,  Furnishings,  Notions,  Traveling  Bags  and 
Trunks  in  the  State  of  Kansas. 


Our  Brands  are  sold  through  retail  merchants  only.  Ask  for  the 
"BUFFALO!"  - 


The  Cox-Blodgett  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Co. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
72  Leonard  Street 


LONG  DISTANCE 
PHONE  FREE 


217-219-221-223  S.  Market 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Send 
Your 
Order 
To  Us 
ByMail 


No  matter  where  you  live  you  can  send 
your  wearini^  apparel  to  us  to  be  Dry  Cleaned 
Pressed  and  Repaired.  Work  guaranteed. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Largest  and  best 
equipped  plant  in  Kansas. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  TODAY 


PEOPLE'S  CLEANING  & 
DYE  WORKS 

Local  and   Long  Distance  Phones. 

131  N.  Lawrence      WICHITA,  KANSAS 


QUALITY  DID  IT 


"Acorn  Brand" 
Seeds 

Contain  the  essential^  quality  necessary  to 
produce  profitable  crops.    Our  illustrated  G4 
page  Seed  Book  for  1909  describes  the  va- 
rieties.   It  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
Flower  Seeds  in  bulk  quantities. 

Ornamental  Seeds  and  Bulbs  etc.  for  Lawns. 
Alfalfa  Seed  for  the  Farmer 


Ross  Bros  SeedHouse 


309  E.  Douglas 


The  Kansas  National  Bank  of  Wichita 

 WICHITA,  KANSAS  


Official  Statement  (Condensed)  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency,  November  27,  1908 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts     -        -  $1,027,043.73 
Overdrafts       -       -        -  535.24 
U.  S  Bonds  (at  par)     -        -  100,000.00 
Premium  on  U.  S.  Bonds    -  None 
Banking  House,  Furniture  and  Fixtures  45,000.00 


Other  Real  Estate 
High  Grade  Bonds 
Cash  and  Exchange 


None 
.  341.248.41 
1,107,845,83 

$2,621,693.21 


LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock      -  -       -      $  100.000.00 

Surplus           -  100,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  -        -  12,990.16 

Circulation      .  .        -        .  98,000.00 

Deposits     .       -  -       .  2,310,703.05 


$2,621,693.21 


 OFFICERS  

C.  Q.  CHANDLER.  Pr«ident       E.  E.  MASTERMAN.  Vice  President       J.  W.  BERRYMAN.  2nd  Vice  President 
ELSBERRY  MARTIN.  Cashier  CHAS.  TESTARD.  Assistant  ashier 

DIRECTORS 

A.  S.  Parks      W.  R.  Dulaney       C.  W.  Southward       C.  H.  Broob       E.  E-  Mastennan 
Elsbcrry  Martin        C.  Q.  Chandler        J.  W.  Benr>Tnan 
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CHILE 

CON 


"THE  NATIONAL  DISH" 

"Dye's  I'elebrated  Mexican  Chile  Con  Came"  has  swept  the  entire  Southwest  with  an  overwhelming:  wave  of 
popularity.  Old  and  young-  alike  partake  of  this  savory  and  appetizing  dish.  It's  pood  because  it's  pure  and  once 
eaten  you  will  always  appreciate  its  delicious  flavor.    Easily  prepared — "the  kind  that  satisfles." 

Ju3na  and  Juan—Dy^'s  CInilo  Kids 

These  interesting-  little  youngsters  represent  the  great  tropical  country,  MEXICO,  from  whic  we  receive  the 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  preparation  of  our  celebrated  "Mexican  Chile  Mixture."  Send  10c  for  a  trial 
package  and  our  booklet  of  valuable  recipes  for  the  making  of  Mexican  Chile  Con  Came  and  other  Mexican  dishes. 

.....W.  A.  DYE..... 


107  SOTJTH  ROCK  J^VEJ. 


WICHITA,  KA^s^SAS 


r 


What  Kind  of  Talcum 
Powder  do  you  use? 


Talcum  Powder  is  made  from  a  mineral  called  Talc.  Talc  is 
mined  from  the  earth  the  same  as  coal  or  iron.  The  raw  Talc  varies  in 
price  according  to  its  purity,  and  costs  from  $8  to  $40  per  ton. 

NEXICAN  TALCUM  POWDER  is  made  from  imported  Italian 
Talc,  the  only  pure  Talc  mined.    Try  a  jar  and  you  will  use  no  other. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


The  Mexican  Mfg.  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas 


J 
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SPRING  SUIT 

OR  OVERCOAT 
=  Made  to  Order  = 


NO  MOR^ 


LBSS 


SCOTCH  WOOLEN  MILLS 


World's  Largest  Tailors.  —  Samples  sent  upon  reqaest 
T.  T.  BASS,  Manager 

140  N.  MAIN  STREET 


WICHITA,  KANSAS^ 


IT 

PAYS 


TO 


DEAL  WITH 

Competent 
Eledlricians 


Repairs — Construction 
Everything  Electrical 


Wichita  Electric  Const.  Co 

PHONES-Bell  1444;  Independent  444 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


REX  FAMOUS  COMPLEXION  POWDER,  the 
king  of  all  beautifying-  powders.  It  Is  absorbent 
and  non-irritating  and  may  be  used  where  other 
powders  are  impossible.  It  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  most  perfect  complexion  and  render  less 
apparent  the  defects  of  the  poorest.  It  is  endorsed 
by  the  leading  professional  and  society  people,  and 
we  guarantee  every  package  to  give  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. To  further  introduce  this  wonderful 
powder  we  make  this  special  offer  to  YOU.  Send 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  10  ladies  and  10c  in 
money  or  stamps  to  cover  charges  and  we  will 
send  you  prepaid  a  sample  package  of  REX  COM- 
PLEXION POWDER,  a  sample  jar  of  REX  SCIEN- 
TIFIC BEAUTY  CREAM  and  our  handsome  il- 
lustrated BEAUTY  BOOK.  This  handsome  book 
is  32  pages  and  cover,  and  complete  in  detail;  telling 
you  how  to  preserve  vour  beautv  and  create  new 
charms.  REX  SCIENTIFIC  BEAUTY  CREAM  is 
without  a  peer.  We  positively  guarantee  that  it 
contains  nothing  that  will  produce  or  encourage 
the  growth  of  hair  or  down  on  the  face.  It  has 
more  body  and  is  a  better  working  cream  than 
any  other  cream  manufactured,  and  will  not  turn 
rancid. 

By  dealing  with  us  you  are  guaranteed  satis- 
faction; we  will  promptly  return  purchase  price  if 
ai»y  of  our  articles  are  not'  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  user.  Address 

Rex  Beauty  Specialists,  Dept.  oo 

290  EAST  43rd  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LOOK  us  UP! 

Central  Kansas  Lands  and  Improved 
Alfalfa  Farms  Near  Wichita 
OUR  SPECIALTY! 

^  Whether  or  not  you  are  in  the  market  for  desirable 
Real  Estate,  f  arm  Lands  or  City  Property,  our  prices 
will  interest  you. 

We  have  a  wide  variety  of  desirable  values  that  will 
prove  splendid  investments  at  the  present  time. 
^  Why  not  call  on  us  or  write  us  and  see  how  many 
really  good  things  we  have  in  store  for  you 


 MILLS  

REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

211  East  Douglas  Avenue 
WICHITA.  KAN. 
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In  Ye  Olden  Dayes' 


PRINTING'  was  a  long  and  tedious  process— 
some7t?hat  in  keeping  Ji>ith  the  times 

NOWADAYS  the  Class  of  Printing  sent  out  by  a 
firm  represents  its  advancement  in  the  Art  of  Typo- 
graphy. You'll  find  us  ahead  of  the  times  in 
Quality  —  prices  consistent  *  


THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 

^'SMakers  of  SModern  Trtntmg"', 

WICHITA       :       :       :       U.  S.  A. 


Has  a  larger  circulation  than  all  other  Wichita  rural  pub- 
lications combined.    The  Popular  Advertising  Medium. 


COVERS  THE   ENTIRE  SOUTHWEST! 

If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Eagle 
youVe  missed  a  great  deal.    Ask  your  neighbors  about  it. 

Subscription  Price  25  Cents  a  Year 

...m  xmmh  xmm  imi... 

WICHITA      -      -  KANSAS 
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Thomas  IMoran  Sketching  at 

Grand  Canyon 

of  Arizona 


A  large  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
0W>>^J<^'?  Arizona,  by  Thomas  Moran,  N.  A.,  hangs  in 
^'^^i^-J^^^     the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

iif^l-^^  ^jj.^  Moran  was  the  first  American 


artist  of  note  to  visit  this  world's  wonder. 
He  still  frequently  goes  there  to  get  new 
'^m     impressions.    In  his  summer  home  at 
m\  Easthampton  or  in  his  New  York  City 
studio,  usually  may  be  seen 
several  canyon  canvases 
under  way. 


Quoting  from  Chas.  F. 

recent  issue  of 
''He 


Lummis,  in  a 


Out  JVest  magazine 
(Moran)  has  come  nearer  to 
doing  the  Impossible  than  any 
other  meddler  with  paint  and 
canvas  in  the  Southwest." 

Other  eminent  artists  also  have 
visited  the'titan  of  chasms.  They  all 
admit  it  to  be  "the  despair  of  the 
painter." 

You,  too,  may  view  this  scenic 
marvel  as  a  side  trip  on  the  luxurious 
and  newly-equipped 

California 
Limited 

en  route  to  or  from  sunshiny  Cali- 
fornia this  winter. 


Only  two  days  from  Chicago,  three 
,,days  from  New  York,  and  one  day  from  Los  Angeles.  A  $250,000  hotel, 
El  Tovar,  managed  by  Fred  Harvey,  will  care  for  you  in  country-club 
style.    Round-trip  side  ride  from  Williams,  Ariz.,  $6.50. 

Yosemite  also  can  be  reached  in  winter  from  Merced,  Cal.,  nearly 
all  the  way  by  rail. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklets:  "Titan  of  Chasms"  and  "El  Tovar." 


J.  M.  CONNELL 

GcBcral  PaucBger  Asent 

TOPEKA.KANSAS 
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Let  Me  Send  a 
to  Your  Office 


Typewriter 
for  Free  Trial 


W.  R.  Fox,  President,  Fox  Typewriter  Company 

YOU  see  I  take  the  burden  of  proof  on  myself. 
You  pay  nothing — promise  to  pay  nothing-. 
At  my  own  expense,  even  to  expressage, 
I  place  the  Fox  in  your  office  alongside  your 
present  typewriter.  And  you  can  then  prove 
to  yourself  that  in  every  point  of  efficiency  the 
Fox  is  better  than  the  best  of  other  typewriters. 

And  that  its  best  features  are  unique — its  own. 

When  I  began  to  plan  the  invention  of  the 
Fox  Typewriter,  I  studied  every  weak  point, 
every,  flaw  in  the  other  machines.  Dodg-ing 
these,  I  struck  the  right  idea — a  practical,  visible 
typewriter  that  would  really  keep  its  strength, 
action  and  alignment  through  long  years  of 
hardest  wear. 

All    the  writing  on  the  Fox  is  always  in 
V      sight,  and  directly  in  the  line  of  vision — 
^      the  writing  line  is  indicated — the  print- 
^     in;^  point  pointed  out. 


You  know  the  type  bar  and  han^^er  are  tli^j 
very  heart  of  the  typewriter.  On  the  Fox  the 
type-bar  bearing  is  extra  wide— the  type  bar 
extra  strong  and  heavy.  One  Fox  will  do  about 
every  kind  of  work  that  comes  up — letter  writ- 
ing, invoicing,  billing,  tabulating  figures,  stencil 
cutting  and  heavy  manifolding. 

You  can  buy  two  carriages — di£ferent  lengths 
— and  use  them  interchangeably.  The  Fox 
writes  in  two  colors',  and  you  don't  have  to 
touch  the  ribbon  all  the  time  it's  on  the  machine. 

Remember,  please,  the  Fox  isn't  sold  in  the 
trust  way.  It's  not  a  trust  machine.  My  com- 
pany is  independent.  No  trust  dictates  at  what 
price  the  Fox  Typewriter  shall  be  sold  or  what 
allowance  I  can  make  for  your  second  hand 
machine — that's  a  question  for  you  and  me.  _  The 
large  business  of  my  company  has  been  built  up 
by  these  methods.  My  machine  has  to  be  better 
than  others  (not  simply  as  good)  to  stand  a 
chance  in  competition.  It  is  better,  and  it's 
introduced  in  a  different,  a  square-deal,  way. 

My  free  trial  and  examination  plan  should 
interest  you  as  a  fair-play-loving  business  man. 

Simply  let  me  send  you — or  have  my  nearest 
representative  deliver — a  Fox  Typewriter  for 
an  ample  trial.  Then  if  you  decide  to  buy  I'll 
make  you  favorable  terms — take  your  old  ma- 
chine as  part  payment. 

But,  anyhow,  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  my 
claims. 

All  I  want  you  to  do  is  fill  out  and  mail  me 
today  the  attached  coupon.  Send  it  to  me 
personally. 

W.  R.  FOX,  President,   Fox  Typewriter  Co. 
600-620  Front  Street.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

.  All  the  facts  in  my  catalogue  free. 
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I   ANNUAL  CAPACITY  $1,500,00().()()  | 

ABEL  i&  BACH  GO. 

 MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  


^  Largest  Trunk,  Suit  Case  and  Bag  Manufacturers  in  | 
the  World.   ^  A  postal  will  bring  our  new  1909  Cata- 
logue.  ^  It  will  save  you  money.   ^  The  only  firm  in  i 
the  United  States  making  a  complete  line  of  Traveling  : 
Equipment  from  the  cheapest  to  the  best.  I 


ABEL  &  BACH  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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TUB  KANSAS  RfAOAZINE. 


^Are  You  Interested  in  Oklahoma?^ 

^  Do  you  want  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  this 
wonderful  new  State,  its  development,  its  oppor- 
tunities, its  Indian  lore  and  history? 
^  Do  you  know  there  is  not  another  place  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  offers  to  the  young  man 
such  opportunities  for  business,  investment,  pro- 
fessional work  and  educational  advantages — ad- 
vantages born  of  the  soil,  the  amalgamation  of 
the  people,  and  the  new  ideals  of  civilization 
which  are  being  crystallized  from  the  association 
of  the  brightest  minds  of  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union? 

^  The  chick  that  remains  in  the  nest  seldom 
feathers  out;  but  the  one  who  gets  out  in  new 
fields  and  scratches  for  himself  may  win  fame, 
acquire  wealth  and  become  a  man  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  American. 

^  Oklahoma  offers  the  opportunity.  Have  you 
the  brains  and  ambition  to  make  that  kind  of  a 
man? 

^  You  can  get  reliable  information  of  the  high- 
est possible  value  concerning  this  new  Com- 
monwealth once  a  month — and  right  up  to  now 
— by  subscribing  for 

STURM'S  OKLAHOMA  MAGAZINE 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLAHOMA 

Agents  wasted  in  every  city  in  America.     Big  money  made.     Single  copies,  15  cents.     One  year,  one  dollar. 
No  * 'Sample  Copies."    Ask  yonr  newsdealer  to  get  yon  a  copy. 
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Biscuits  That  Taste! 


^  How  often  have  you  gone  to  your  grocers  and 
purchased  Crackers  —  that  is,  asked  for  Soda 
Crackers?  Real  Crackers? 

q  There's  a  difference  between  GOLD  MEDAL 
Crackers  and  the  other  kind.  The  secret  of  their 
popularity  is  just  this:  There's  a  taste  to  them! 


Gold  Medal  Crackers 


^  Are  BETTER  because  they  are  made  under  the 
best  factory  conditions  from  the  best  materials- 
mixed  right  and  baked  right — and  it  is  only  by 
perfect,  thorough  baking  they  get  that  flavoV 
which  makes  them  so  delicious  and  appetizing. 

q  Your  Grocer  Will  Agree  With  Us. 

q  10  Cents  a  Package  Everywhere. 


Western  Biscuit  Co. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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The  FRANKLIN 

Air-Cooled  Automobile 


MODEL  D  $2800.00  F.  0.  B.  WICHITA 
"The  Ideal  Motor  Car" 


Real  Rideability 


Your  point  of  view  of  motoring  is  determined  by  the 
car  you  own.  If  it  represents  pleasure  and  comfort 
coupled  with  reliability  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  We 
offer  the  FRANKLIN  on  its  own  sterling  worth. 

Every  FRANKLIN  owner  has  a  car  in  which  he 
places  complete  confidence.  Lighter  in  WEIGHT  and 
greater  in  POWER,  the  FRANKLIN  is  the  easiest 
riding  car  in  the  world. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES 


Franklin  Motor  Gar  Co- 

CHAS.  F.  SMYTH,  Manager 
156  N.  Emporia  Ave.  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Above  we  show  the  BURSON  and  the  "others"— 
turned  inside  out.   Note  the  difference. 


The  Burson  stocking^  is  knit  to  shape  in  lej^,  ankle,  heel,  foot  and  toe  without  seam, 
corner,  or  uneven  thread  anywhere.    It  keeps  its  shape. 

Burson  stockings  can  be  had  in  Cotton,  Lisle  and  Mercerized — and  in  all  weights— a 
complete  line  of  Women's  Hose  in  all  sizes  and  qualities.   Made  in  Rib  tops  and  out  sizes  also. 

Prices  range  from  25c  up  to  50c  a  pair. 


COX-BLODGETT  DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Wholesale  Distributers,  Wichita,  Kans. 
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F.  B.  BROOKS. 

Prei.  and  Mgr. 


WM.  BARBER, 

Vice -Pres. 


JOHN  McGEOWN, 

Sec  y.  and  Treat. 
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All  Orders 

Shipped  Same 
Day  Received 


THE  ANTHONY  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  CO 

iINCORPOR\lED» 

EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTERS  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

"KING    PARROT     CANNED  GOODS 

— *'  The  Brand  that  do«s  its  own  tallung" 

FOR   SALE   BY   ALL   UP-TO-DATE  GROCERS 

ANTHONY  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  CO. 


ANTHONY 


KANSAS 


Young  Man 

or 

Young  Woman 

No  matter  what  part  of  the  state  you  live 
in,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a 

Business  Education 

^  We  offer  complete  courses  in  the  follow- 
ing: Book-keeping,  Business  Practice, 
Banking,  Commercial  Law,  Rapid  Calcu- 
lation, Business  English,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Spelling,  Penmanship,  Corres- 
pondence and  Manifolding.      ::       ;:  :: 

Write  Us  For  Particulars  Today  ! 
Antliony  Business  College 

J.  M.  SMITH,  Secretary-Manager 

Anthony,  Kansas 


When  You  Get 
"Hooked  Up" 


out  in  the  country,  "steen 
miles  from  nowhere"  if  you 
happen  to  be  anywhere  in 
Harper  or  any  other  county 
in  Southwest  Kansas— if  you 
do;  call  us  up  by  phone  or 
wire  us  and  we'll  be  on  the  job. 

*'WE  KNOW  HOW 


Adkissen  Motor  Car  and 
Garage  Company 


ANTHONY 


KANSAS 
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Viking  Refrigerators 

==  ARE  = 
KANSAS  MADE  FOR  KANSAS  TRADE 

Fligh  tirade,  sanitary,  cold,  dry,  odorless. 
Heavy  walls  with  20  per  cent  jj[reater  elt'iciency 
of  insulation  than  any  northern  made  relri;j;er- 
ator.  This  with  the  "Vikintj;"  circulation  system 
means  better  results  from  the  least  amount  of 
ice.    Sold  under  an 

IRONCLAD  GUARANTEE 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  "Viking" 
write  us. 

Viking  Refr.  &  Mfg.  Co. 


FACTORY 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


OFFICE  AND 
SALESROOM 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


PRINTED  OFFICE 
STATIONERY  OUR 
SPECIALTY 


1000  Printed  Bond  Letter  Heads  $1.50  3 
1000  Envelopes,  Heavy  XXX  $1.50-^ 
1000  Business  Cards  -  $1.50  i 
1000  Blank  Notes  or  Receipts  $1.50? 

These  prices  are  for  first-class  stock  | 
and  printing.  1 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  PRINTINGS 
EQUALLY  CHEAP.  § 

Send  for  samples  and  estimates.  En- 1 
gravings  made  to  order.  Fifty  years  in  I 
the  printing  business.    Address  | 

W.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  I 


R.  D.  Box  No.  31 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 


$3.98  Postpaid 


r 
X 


A  beautiful,  finely  made,  full  width,  pure  rust- 
ling Taffeta  Silk  Petticoat  which  will  wear  like 
leather,  that's  why  we  call  it  "Leather  Silk." 
All  double  stitched  seams,  full  72  inches  around 
TOP  of  flounce;  deep,  full  tloinice  with  snap 
fastening  pocket.  All  staple  and  changeable 
colors  and  black;  length  39  to  44  inches.^  Sent 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price.  Colors  and 
sample  of  silk  sent  on  request. 

REFFRENCE.--Broadway  Bank.  Dtavrr,  Colorado 

LEATHER    SILK    SKIRT  CO. 
30  East  First  Avenue  Denver,  Colo. 


Che  Untbony 

Sanltariutu 


Is  a  Ten  Bed  Hospital 
equipped  with  the  latest 
apparatus  for  all  Medical 
and  Surgical  Treatment.  It 
has  as  neat,  handsome  and 
thoroughly  appointed  oper- 
ating room  as  any  hospital 
in  the  state.  In  this  many 
of  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tions have  been  successfully 
performed  during  the  past 
year. 

K  €.  mm,  m.  d. 

Pftysiclan  In  gbarge 
JlntbonVt  Kansas 
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The  Anthony  RepubUcan 


Anthony,  Kansas 

Published  Every  Friday-W.  E.  BLACKBURN,  Editor  and  Publ'r 


On  account  of  our  superior  facilities  and  ability  to  get  out  work  promptly, 
it  will  pay  you  to  figure  with  us  before  you  place  your  next  order  for  job 
printing  of  any  kind. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  printing  Fine  Book  Work,  Catalogue  Work  of 
every  description,  Bank  Checks  and  Drafts,  and  Fancy  and  Business  Sta- 
tionery, also  Poster  and  Bill  Work  of  All  Kinds. 

Our  half-tone  work  and  distinctiveness  of  style  commend  our  printing 
to  every  careful  business  man,  and  every  order,  large  or  small,  receives  the 
same  careful,  painstaking  attention. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  assure  you  that  your  ideal  of  fine  print- 
ing will  be  truly  and  correctly  carried  out. 


The  Anthony  RepubUcan 

*Tarticular  Printers" 


Anthony 


Kansas 


The  Bulletin  Printing  House 

Anthony,  Kansas 

HUTCHINSON  &  COUCH,  Publishers 


''Nothing  too  small  for  our  attention— nothing  too  large  for  our  capacity" — 
that's  our  slogan.  We  make  a  specialty  of  high  class  printing  —  printing 
that's  printed ! 

We  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  presses  and  accessories  for  the 
executing  of  superior  work.    It  must  be  right  before  it  leaves  the  shop. 

On  account  of  lighter  expenses  we  can  put  the  difference  into  the  quality 
of  the  work — hence  we  are  on  really  a  better  plane  to  figure  your  job  print- 
ing than  many  larger  city  printing  companies.    Our  prices  will  show  this. 

Write  us  today— RIGHT  NOW — while  the  matter  is  on  your  mind — 
we'll  make  it  worth  while. 


The  Bulletin  Printing  House 

Publishers  The  Anthony  Bulletin 


Published  Every  Friday 


R.  P.  McCULLOUGH,  Editor 
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The  Mill  That  Makes  the 

FAMOUS 


At  Lyons,  Kansas 


Automobiles 


Cameron  Automobiles 

Are  BETTF.R  fjfcn hsp  fhov  are  MaDK  h<  tt»T.  We  can  truly  »ar 
that  the  CAilEKoN  reprt  -enls  the  MAM.MLTM  of  (quality  at  th. 
MINIMUM  of  Pi  I.  e.  Th-  (  airierori  represents  the  hli.'he«t  i\>  - 
v(  lopiiient  of  the  alr-ooole<i  motor  car— the  Cameron  l»  the  re- 
s<uit  of  lofrlcal  cl<.^ely  applied  t-tudy  and  the  Unov*led({e  of 
motor  curs  to  the  MiialleM  detail. 

The  Cameron  TRANSMISSION  Is  so  perfect  that  the  hardest 
testK  of  Speed  and  Hill  Climhinir  are  hut  trifles,  simplicity  in 
its  fullest  sense  clKaacterlzts  the '  aiiieron  car.  The  fuel  con- 
Fumptlon  Is  lower  in  any  c.-n-e  with  an  air-cooled  car  and  It  is 
reduced  to  a  mlnlnmin  in  the  Cameron. 

The  Cajneron  in  4-Cvlinder  Models  range''  from  §0(X)  to  0 
and  ()-(\vllr,der  Models  815  I' f.  o  b  factory.  F,v»  ry  part  Is  made 
of  the  finest  mat^-rial  obtainable:  cylimlers  and  pistons  are  ca.-t 
from  hard  (rrey  iron  from  our  own  foi  niiila  and  ab.-olutely  un- 
excelled. We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  reirardlni;  the  econ<  my 
of  the  CAMEKC>N  Car  and  will  be  pleased  to  Rive  you  a  demon- 
stration or  mall  you  catalO(,'uei  of  this  splendid  car. 

Call  on  or  address 

The  Smith-Willis  Automobile 


Company 


243  North  Market  Street 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Bath  and  Shiiiii|)oo  Brush.  Im- 
ported Whito  Russian  Bristles, 
complete  with  hose  $3.50 


THE  SANITAX  BRUSH 

(Made  of  Aluminum,  Silver-Wire  Stitched) 

THE   ONLY  REAL   BRUSH  MANUFACTURED 

The  ordinary  Hair  Brush  is  so  difficult  to  clean  that  it 
is  a  paradise  for  germs.  Sanitax  Brushes  recommend 
themselves  on  sight  for  cleanliness  and  the  ease  which 
the  parts  maybe  separated  for  washing.  iPhiladelpha 
Record.)— The  illustration  on  the  right  shows  the  manner 
in  which  the  brush  is  easily  cleaned.  A  SANITAX  Brush 
will  outwear  a  dozen  wood-back  brushes  at  the  same  price 
of  one  wood-back  brush.  There  is  absolutely  no  wood 
whatever  in  the  consti  uction  of  our  brushes.  The  illus" 
tration  on  the  left  shows  an  evolution  in  bathing  or  in 
shampooing  the  head:  for  the  former  it's  better  than  any 
shower  bath  iiself.  The  brush  massages  the  skin  and  the 
constant  flow  of  pure  water  cleanses  every  pore.  What 
a  luxury  on  a  hot  summer's  day!  Enjoy  health  by  keep- 
ing clean! 

IMPORTANT  POINTS  TO  REMEMBER! 

"Vogue,"  New  York  City,  says:  "They  unite  absolute 
cleanliness,  perfect  construction  and  attractive  exterior." 
Christian  bJndeavor  World  says:  "You  don't  know  what  a 
really  clean  bath  is  until  >ou  use  a  SANITAX  Fountain 
Bath  Bru.-h."-Co!lier'3  Weekly  says:  "SAN  IT  AX  Brushes 
sell  themselves!" 

IMPORTANT:  The  Sanitax  Brushes  are  sold  directly 
through  Agents  only.  Exclusive  territory  given  to  Rep- 
resentatives. Prices  of  all  styles  of  SANITAX  Brushes 
sent  upon  request. 


Sanitax  Hair  Brush  taken  apart 
to  clean,  Imported  White  Brl>t- 
les  %'-^ 


THE  SANITAX  BRUSH  COMPANY,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Reference  by  special  permission:  The  Kansas  Magazine  Company. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  to  the  Wichita.  Kansas  III! 
office,  207  South  Lawrence  Avenue. 


WTien  V^riting  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 
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KANSAS 


(Where  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  is  published.) 


AND  LIVE  STOGIt  IN  1908 


Winter  and  spring  wheat   bus. 

Corn    bus. 

Oats    bus. 

Rye   bus. 

Barley   bus. 

Enimer,  (Speltz)    bus. 

Buckwheat    bus. 

Irish  and  sweet  potatoes   bus. 

Castor-beans,  cotton  and  tobacco  

Flax    bus. 

Broom-corn                                                              .  lbs. 

Millet  and  Hungarian    tons 

Sorghum  for  syrup,  grain  and  forage  (syrup,  gals.) 

Tame  and  prairie  hay   tons 

Wool  and  poultry  products  

Cheese    lbs. 

Butter    lbs. 

Milk  sold  other  than  for  butter  and  cheese  

Animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter  

Horticultural,  garden  product,  and  sugar-beet   (beets  tons) 

Honey,  beeswax  and  wood  


Quantities. 

76,808,922 
150.640,510 
16,707,979 
361,476 
2,657,122 
934,941 
3,945 
6,419,685 


Values. 


383,941 
11,595,740 
416,413 
927,269 
2,574,762 


248,529 
42,205,266 


53,178 


$63,885 
82,642 
7,118 
249 
1,314 
437,606.67 
3 

4,845 


145.74 
4G1.72 
847.22 
058.21 
343.11 


360, 
372, 
1,841 
10,683 
15,029, 
9,378 
35, 
9,413, 
1,145 
67,705 
1,052 
208 


,587.30 
,550.30 
,015.00 
,010.46 
578.75 
.231.50 
,936.90 
373.50 
.875.20 
,126.10 
,317.00 
,992.00 
,158.00 
,769.00 
.949.84 


Total  value  of  farm  products. 


$277,733,953. 


LIVESTOCK— A' lim&ers  and  Values. 


Horses   

Mules  and  asses  

Milch  cows   

Other  cattle   1,953,435 

Sheep    136,191 

Swine    2,705,057 


Numbers. 
928,956 
144,997 
.687,432 


Total  value  of  livestock 


Values. 

$9o,6S2,46S 
17,399,640 
21,310,392 
42.975,570 
531.145 
19,611,663 

$197,510,878 


Grand  total  farm  products  and  livestock  

Increase  in  values  over  best  previous  years,  190/  

Increase  over  values  of  1903  and  1904  combined  

Increase  in  value  of  farm  products  over  average  for  twenty  years. 


$475,244,831 
11,596,224 
62,312,940 
104,318,579 


State's  population,  1,656,799. 


F.  D.  COBURN, 
Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINP:. 


Classified  Advertising 

These  Classified  Advertisements  are  read  bv  over  1  00,000  active,  wide-awake  buying  people.  Rates  30c  a 
line,  minimum  number  of  Imes  accepted,  five;  maximum,  ten.    Cash  must  accompsny  every  order.. 


REAL  ESTATE. 

C.  L.  KING.  FINANCIAL  AGENT,  ELDORADO. 
Kansas.  Buys  and  sells  Real  I^lstate,  Loans  Money 
and  cares  for  property  and  investments  for  non- 
residents. Terms  reasonable  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   C.  L.  King-.  Eldorado,  Kansas. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  VALLEY  CONTAINS 
deepest  soil,  smoothest  farms  and  finest  homes. 
These  with  other  farms,  ranches  and  timber  lands 
are  purchasable  at  lowest  prices  through  the  agency 
of  S.  L.  Tipton.  Courtland,  Kansas. 


FARM  SNAP.  160  ACRES  NEAR  LINDSBORG. 
Kansas.  Good  corn  and  wheat  lands,  115  acres  cul- 
tivated; about  25  acres  of  wheat  will  go  with  sale. 
House,  barn  and  other  buildings.  Good  water.  Write 
for  farm  list.  Joseph  Brandt  &  Co.,  LindsDurg, 
Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— W)  ACRES.  DESIRABLE  LOCA- 
tion,  one  mile  from  county  seat;  a  thriving  railroad 
town.  Farm  all  fenced,  well  and  windmill,  never 
failing  supply  of  water.  Forty  acres  in  cultivation, 
part  of  which  is  in  alfalfa;  balance  in  pasture.  All 
tillable  except  40  acres.  Price  $10.00  per  acre.  Terms. 
Frank  A  Rees,  owner,  Syracuse,  Hamilton  County, 
Kansas. 


FOR  A  GOOD  HOME  IN  A  DESIRABLE  LO- 
^  cality  in  city  or  country,  communicate  with  W.  R. 
Adams,  the  Pioneer  Real  Estate  Agent,  1873-1909. 
Larned,  Pawnee  County,  Kansas.    Our  price  list 
will  prove  interesting  to  you. 


A  296  ACRE  FARM  3  1-2  MILES  FROM  EM- 
poria.  Nearly  new  10  room  house  with  bath,  large 
barn,  orchard.  120  acres  in  cultivation.  Price  $12.0'10. 
If  this  doesn't  suit  you  please  let  us  know  what 
you  wish.   J.  T.  Burton,  Emporia,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— HALF  SECTION  TIMBER  LAND 
in  state  of  Oaxica,  Old  Mexico.  R.  S.  McGowen, 
Anthony,  Kansas. 


ORIENT  LAND  BUREAU.  JUST  ORGANIZING. 
Active,  responsible  agents  wanted.  Good  commis- 
sions. "Write  quick.  F.  A.  Hornbeck,  Land  Com- 
missioner, K.  C.  :M.  &  O.  Rv.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HARPER  COITNTY  LAND  FOR  SALE:-iro 
acres,  three  miles  from  Anthony;  130  acres  in  cul- 
tivation, balance  meadow,  all  tillable.  Price,  14,200. 
Robert  Lav/  &  Son,  Anthony,  Kansas. 


MORE  MONEY  :\rADE  IN  CHOICE  LANDS 
nlon'.r  new  line  Orient  Railwav  than  anywhere  else. 
Write  for  free  Land  Bulletin.  F.  A.  Hornbeck. 
I^nd  Commissioner,  K.  C.  M.  &  O.  Rv.,  Kansas 
City,  Jilissouri. 


112.214  .\CRES,  ♦;.<X)0  HE.VD  OF  STOCK  ON  THE 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantopec.  Mexico.  Green  pasture 
the  year  round.  .  Sawmill  in  operation.  All  for 
$240.(100.  Half  cash.  Noah  Hardy.  Hutchinson, 
Jvansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


GOOD  FARMS  NEAR  GEUDA  SPRINGS,  KAN- 
sas.  Twenty-five  to  Fifty  dollars  per  acre.  A  splen- 
did list  of  desirable  city  property  in  Geuda  Springs, 
address:    W.  W.  Spencer,  Geuda  Springs,  Kansas. 


FARM  BARGAINS:  NORTHEASTERN  KAN- 
sas,  Atchison  and  Jefferson  Counties.  Western 
Kansas  Wheat  Lands,  Panhandle  and  Gulf  Coast 
of  Texas.  Send  for  Map  and  full  particulars.  Leh- 
man &  Curry  Land  Co.,  Nortonville,  Kansas. 


FRANKS,  PAGE  &  HARRIS.  WINFIELD. 
Kansas,  have  for  sale  or  exchange.  College  Hill 
Property,  Lots  and  Homes.  Also  fine  alfalfa  tracts 
close  in  and  farm  properties  of  all  kinds  in  Cow- 
ley and  adjoining  counties. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  FARMS  IN 
eastern  Kansas,  write  to  me  and  tell  me  about 
what  size  farm  you  want.  I  have  It.  We  buy,  sell 
and  exchange  all  kinds  of  real  estate.  Address, 
S.  A.  Thorne,  Kincaid,  Kansas. 


320  ACRES  OF  WHICH  100  ACRES  IS  IN 
wheat,  one-fourth  goes  with  the  land  delivered.  This 
fine  farm  is  only  6  miles  from  Bucklin,  Kansas 
and  can  be  bought  for  only  $.5000.  Good  terms. 
Write  H.  P.  McCaustland,  Bucklin,  Kansas. 


FOR  SNAPS  IN  WHEAT  AND  ALFALFA 
lands  along  the  Nebraska,  Kansas  &  Southern 
Railway  now  under  construction  in  Finney  County, 
Kansas,  near  the  new  town  in  the  Pawnee  Valley 
call  on  or  write,  J.  V.  Killion,  Eminence,  Kansas. 


GOOD  FARMING  LAND  FOR  SALE  AT  $6.25 
per  acre.  Soil  splendid,  surface  smooth.  Titles 
perfect.  You  with  the  Kansan's  Faith  in  tlie  future, 
come  and  buy  now.  The  Home  Realty  Company, 
Ulysses,  Kansas. 


CENTRAL  KANSAS  SNAPS  MY  SPECIALTY. 
Wheat  lands  at  $20  to  $25  an  acre.  Improved  bottom 
farms  at  $35  to  $40  an  acre.  Write  for  list.  Jas.  H. 
Little,  the  Rush  County  Land  Man,  LaCrosse, 
Kansas. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  DONIPHAN  COUNTY 
farms  for  sale,  netting  five  to  five  and  one-half 
per  cent.  If  you  are  interested  in  KANSAS.  Its 
wonderful  resources,  etc.,  write  me.  A.  L.  Perry, 
Troy.  Kansas. 


DEERFIELD,  KANSAS:  200  MILES  SOUTH- 
west  from  Hutchinson.  We  now  are  what  Hutchin- 
son v/as  about  30  years  ago.  Opportunities  are 
here,  where  are  you.  better  not  miss  this  one  too. 
Deerfield  Land  Co..  Deerfield.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— 320  ACRES  UPLAND.  6  1-2  MILES 
from  Kirwin,  Kansas.  110  acres  cultivated,  60  acres 
in  v.'heat.  All  fenced.  Fair  improvements.  Near 
school.  Good  stock  farm.  30  days  at  $5000.  J.  W. 
Barron,  Kirwin,  Kansas. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 


THE  KANSAS  AFAGAZIXr. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT  THERE  IS  AN  ARTE- 
ulnn  nnd  alfalfa  district  In  Moade  County.  Kansas, 
tinrqiialt'd  <.'i.st'wh(M<^  in  (lie  United  States.  W'ntf 
ua  for  d»*scrii)tive  pamphlet  and  price  list.  Fulllng- 
ton  &  Marrs,  JNIeade,  Kansas. 


KANSAS  HAS  A  PERSONALITY  DISTINCTLY 
her  own— Kansas  real  estate  is  the  most  desirable 
In  America  today.  Before  you  buy  you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  what  we  have  to  offer.  WrlLo  for 
price  list.    B.  L.  Stine,  Rosedale,  Kansas. 


MASON  &  MASON,  OTTAWA.  KL\NSAS.  FARM 
loans  and  real  estate  office.  Good  farnus,  well  im- 
proved in  eastern  Kansas.  Prices  t-^)  and  $40  per 
acre.  Write  for  salo  and  trade  list  today.  You'll 
be  glad  we  grot  together. 


LAND!  LAND!  LAND!  WE  HAVE  WHEAT 
and  alfalfa  lands  situated  in  Gove  and  Sheridan 
Counties.  Prices  range  from  $10  to  $25  an  acre. 
Buy  your  home  in  Kansas— part  casli.  balance  on 
time.    L.  Bornt,  Grinnell,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP:— WESTERN  WHEAT 
lands.  I  have  some  rare  bargains.  The  Eastern 
farmer  made  his  money  by  buying  land  when  it 
was  cheap.  Now  is  your  time.  Address  at  once, 
W.  A.  Robison,  Leotl,  Kansas. 


M.  W.  STANLEY,  OF  DARRANCE,  KANSAS, 
wants  to  jneet  you!  If  you  can't  come,  ViTito  to  me 
and  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  the  finest  farm  and 
real  estate  values  in  the  Great  Sunflower  State. 
Remember  the  name,  Stanley,  M.  W. 


THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  ACRES  OF 
fine  hardwood  timber  land  located  on  a  navigable 
stream  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a  price 
worthy  of  investigation.  Address:  Noah  Hardy, 
Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


FARM  BARGAIN:  320  ACRES  NEAR  MAM- 
moth  Springs,  Arkansas.  oO^J  acres  can  be  culti- 
vated; two  orchards,  good  water,  fair  improve- 
ments. Price  $12.60  per  acre.  For  full  particulars 
write,  Claude  M.  Post,  Mound  City,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  :—ICANSAS  CITY.  BON- 
ner  Springs  property,  also  desirable  property  in 
Western  Missouri  and  Eastern  Kansas.  \A'e  sell 
farms,  deal  in  merchandise  or  exchange.  Texas 
lands  also.  You  can  buy  for  either  cash  or  in- 
stallments. Write  for  our  Lists.  W.  T.  McClure, 
Bonner  Springs,  Kansas. 


WRITE   FOR   INFORMATION   ABOUT  STAF- 
ford  County  where    grow     Kansas  wheat,  corn, 
alfalfa.    The  rich,  red    apple   and  luscious  juicy 
peach.     The  Realty   &  Abstract    Co.,    St.  John, 
Kansas. 

I  BELIEVE  THAT  I  HAVE  ONE  OF  THE 
largest  lists  of  desirable  farms  in  the  great  state 
of  Kansas.  I  have  160  acre  farms  from  $25  to  $55 
«in  acre,  also  ranches  at  from  $10  to  S16  per  acre. 
Write  for  list.    Wm.  Forbes,  Fall  River,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:— 160  ACRES  IMPROVED  LAND,  S 
niiles  of  Norton,  Kansas.  Price  $4S00.  Write,  or 
call  on  H.  M.  Poe.  Bonded  Abstractor,  Norton,  Kan- 
sas. A  list  of  very  desirable  values  mailed  upon 
request. 


SOLOMON  VALLEY,  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR 
niap  and  full  description  with  list  of  best  land 
bargains  in  Smith  and  Osborne  Counties.  Greatest 
alfalfa,  corn  and  wheat  land  on  earth.  H.  A. 
Turner,  Portis.  Kansas. 

ONE  HUNDRED  ROOKS  COUNTY  FARMS  FOR 
■ale.  From  80  to  I'^'OO  acres  each.  Where  wheat  and 
alfalfa  grow  to  perfection.  Write  me  today  for 
new  lists.    C.  H.  Dewey.  Stockton.  Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FOR  SALE:-WHEAT,  COR.V  AND  ALFALFA 
lands  In  Pawneo  (.U>\iv.ty,  Kan.s.'is.  AIho  orange, 
fig.  rice,  stra\vbfr;-y  and  trurk  l;inda  near  Houston 
and  Alvin,  Te.xas.  in  tracts  to  suit  purchaser.  Reu- 
ben Blount  &  Son,  "The  Land  Men,"  Box  84,  Lar- 
ned,  Kansa.s. 


FOR  SALE:— THE  BEST  SECTION  IN  GRAY 
County,  7  miles  from  county  seat;  in  cultiva- 
tion, every  acre  tiUalde.  price  jFlij,o<X).  'Address  the 
owner,  G.  W.  Grandy,  St.  John.  Kansas. 


DEERFIELD.  KANSAS.  HAS  A  FI.VF:  IRRIG.V- 

tion  system.  Have  tlie  l.ngt.'st  l>ody  of  water  in  thie 
slate;  .$-i.jO,ui,<)  pumpin-.,'  plant,  now  buildin-:?.  Wh<^at. 
Alfalfa  and  Sugar  ix-cts.  friv*-siigate  NOW!  Deer- 
field  I^and  Co.,  Deerfield,  Kansas. 


PAR.M  FOR  SALE:— '-THE  HERMIT.\GE."  CON- 
taining  123  acres  of  highly  improved  land,  all  new 
buildings,  not  a  foot  of  waste  land,  good  orchard, 
meadow  and  timber,  abunflance  of  good  w.ater,  on 
rural  mail  and  telephone  line,  good  neighborhoofi, 
well  fenced,  46  miles  fi-om  Boston  and  nine  miles 
from  Massachusetts  State  line.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  fcxrmer  is  capable  of  turning  off  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  besides  maintaining  family.  For 
particulars  address,  ^\'illiam  W.  Warner,  R.  D. 
Box  No.  31,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


MAKE  $250  TO  $500  PER  MONTH.  I  WILL 
teach  you  the  real  estate  business  by  mail  and  ap- 
point you  my  Special  Representative.  I  handle 
Real  Estate  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  need 
you,  no  matter  where  you  are  located  or  what 
business  you  are  located  in.  A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  men  without  capital  to  become  inde- 
pendent. Let  me  send  you  my  FREE  BOOK.  Ad- 
dess:  Herbert  Hurd,  President,  Gray  Realty  Co., 
233  Reliance     Building,  Kansas  City,  :Missouri. 


BUILD  A  S5,0CO  BUSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business.  No 
capital  needed;  bi-g  field.  We  teach  secrets  of  col- 
lecting money;  refer  business  to  you.  Write  today 
for  Free  Pointers  and  new  plan.  American  Col- 
lection Service,  160  State.  Detroit,  Michigan. 


STAMPS  AND  CURIOS. 


FREE:- 45  POST  CARDS  WITH  6  MONTHS' 
subscription  for  25c  or  20  for  3  months'  subscrip- 
tion at  ICc.  Collector's  Largest,  Oldest  IW  Page 
Monthly.  Coins,  Post  Cards,  Stamps.  Curios. 
Relics,  Old  Books,  Mineralogy'.  Address-:  Phil. 
West  Collector's  World,  Superior,  Nebraska. 


PRINTING 


PRINTED  OFFICE  STATIONERY  OUR  SPE- 
cialty:  1,000  Printed  Bond  Letter  Heads.  SI. 50; 
1,000  Envelopes,  heavv  XXX,  SI. 50;  l.O-X'  Business 
Cards,  $1.50;  1.000  Blank  Notes  or  Receipts.  $1.50. 
These  prices  are  for  first-class  stock  and  printing. 
ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  PRINTING  EQUALLY 
CHEAP.  Send  for  Samples  and  Estimates.  En- 
gravings made  to  order.  Fifty  years  in  the  print- 
ing business.  Address,  W.  W.  Warner  &  Co.,  R.  D. 
Box  No.  31,  IMount  Vernon,  N.  H. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
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What  About  Kansas? 


From  S.  S.  McClure,  editor  of  McClure's 
Magazine: 

What  comes  to  my  mind  when  the  word 
"Kansas"  is  mentioned?  There  comes  to  my 
memory,  as  part  of  the  picture,  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  extent  of  country  in  which, 
in  small  villages  and  in  great  towns  and 
cities,  poverty  and  destitution  seem  to  be 
unknown.  There  comes  to  my  mind  the  pic- 
ture of  green  fields,  upland  and  valleys  and 
rivers  fringed  with  trees;  also  great  wheat 
fields,  and  a  certain  detachment  on  the  part 
of  the  people  from  the  fiercer  struggles  that 
one  is  conscious  of  in  his  work  here  in  New 
York.  I  am  also  conscious  of  what  might 
be  called  typical  Americanism,  many  of  the 
qualities  of  which  are  common  to  the  great 
agricultural  states  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  east  of  the  Missouri  River, 
south  of  the  Great  Lakes  and,  generally 
speaking,  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  After  an 
extended  absence  from  this  country,  I  have 
a  sense  of  being  out  of  touch  with  America, 
and  more  than  once  I  have  gone  straight  to 
Kansas  to  orient  myself,  and  get  an  untram- 
meled  and  unprejudiced  outlook  on  the  va- 
rious problems  of  modern  civilization.  This 
is  not  written  to  say  nice  things,  but  simply 
because  it  is  true.  Very  sincerely  yours, 
S.  S.  McCLURE. 

New  York. 


Kansas  in  One  Sentence 

Kansas — a  land  of  smiling  sunshine,  of 
winding  streams,  and  waving  corn,  and  hap- 
py homes; 

Where  you  have  but  to  tickle  the  soil  to 
make  it  laugh  a  harvest; 


A  land  dotted  with  school  houses,  and 
growing  towns  and  villages  that  call  them- 
selves "cities" — this  by  divine  right,  for  they 
have  the  prophetic  outlook,  and  tomorrow 
will  be  what  they  today  think  they  are; 

A  land  of  sensitive  souls,  where  nothing  is 
good  enough,  but  must  be  better;  where 
nothing  ever  is,  but  all  things  are  becom- 
ing; 

A  land  of  ideas  and  themes  and  white- 
light  thoughts,  caused  by  ozone  in  excess 
and  Kosmic  Kilowatts  to  spare; 

A  land  so  rich  in  wealth  that  one  should 
reach  it  direct  from  Massachusetts  in  order 
to  know  by  contrast  its  marvelous  possi- 
bilities; 

A  land  of  pigs  given  to  adipose,  of  sleek 
cattle,  of  strong  horses,  of  handsome  women, 
of  bouncing  babies,  of  homely,  rugged  men 
with  individuality  plus,  who  feel  deeply  and 
write  vividly — who  dip  their  pens  in  honey 
or  gall  or  muriatic  acid,  whichever  is 
handiest; 

A  land  where  hens  lay  lavishly  and  cackle 
in  proportion,  where  mules  gambol  on  the 
green  and  are  not  ashamed  of  their  pedi- 
gree; 

A  land  where  no  one  dies  except  through 
accident  or  over-eating — the  geographical 
center  of  the  United  States,  the  center  of  the 
Thought  Zone; 

Generous,  live,  alert,  happy,  prosperous 
Kansas,  where  I  once  left  my  pocketbook 
under  my  pillow  in  an  Atchison  hotel,  and 
did  not  miss  it  until  I  got  on  board  the  train 
when  I  asked  the  first  man  I  met — a  stranger 
—to  loan  me  five  dollars — "make  it  ten," 
said  he  and  handed  me  out  a  sawbuck  with 
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What  About  Kansas? 

Why  is  if  a  Desirable  State? 

Wfiy  Not  a  Desirable  Field? 


the  gratuitous  advice,  "If  there  is  any 
ohaiif;e,  get  your  hair  cut;" 

A  land  whose  finest  products  are  its 
young  men  and  women,  with  their  superb 
physical  health  , their  proud  ambition,  their 
high  appreciation,  their  capacity  for  useful 
work  and  their  right  intent; 

A  land  where  there  is  so  much  that  is 
noble  and  pure  and  true  and  beautiful  and 
good  that  if  men  in  Kansas  occasionally 
lapse,  God  in  love  and  pity  engages  Gabriel 
in  conversation,  points  to  the  Pleiades,  looks 
the  other  way  and  forgets  it — happy  pros- 
perous, smiling  Kansas- 

ELBERT  HUBBARD. 


Editorial  in  New  York  Journal  by  Arthur 
Brisbane: 

E.  W.  Howe  is  the  editor  of  the  Atchison 
Globe.  That  energetic  newspaper  is  to  pub- 
lish a  Kansas  prosperity  edition,  and  the 
editor  asks,  "What  comes  to  your  mind  when 
the  word  'Kansas'  is  mentioned?" 

All  over  our  country,  and  all  over  the 
world,  the  name  of  Kansas  stands  for  fer- 
tility and  prosperity,  dignified  success  based 
upon  honest  work  and  honest  intelligence. 

The  state  of  Kansas  is  a  great  nation  of 
itself  within  this  nation. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  fighting  for  freedom,  Kansas 
was  an  unknown  land  of  future  happiness 
and  wealth,  waiting  for  human  thought  and 
courage  to  develop  it.  Bearc,  wolves,  bison 
and  Indians  roamed  over  that  great  domain. 

Kansas  is  now  a  nation,  exceeding  in 
wealth,  power  and  intelligence  many  nations 
of  the  world. 

Millions  of  free,  Independent,  energetic 
men  and  women  have  their  homes  in  Kan- 
sas; there  are  homes,  opportunity  and  wealth 
there  for  tens  of  millions  more. 

Kansas  is  a  beautiful,  generous  state  that 
sends  out  wealth  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Kansas  is  a  feeder  of  the  world. 

Kansas  has  enough  for  herself  and  enough 
for  millions  of  others. 

Her  men  get  their  wealth  from  the  soil 
given  to  humanity  by  kind  Nature,  or  from 
UKuuifactures,  the  product  of  human  intel- 
ligence. 

The  wealth  of  Kansas  is  not  the  wealth  of 
chicanery,  of  trickery,  of  man  preying  upon 
n\an. 

Kansas  prosperity  is  the  fruit  of  honesty, 
enterprise  and  courage. 


Kansas  today  is  a  wonderful  state,  a  won- 
derful peoi)le,  but  it  Is  in  its  infancy,  just 
beginning. 

Cities  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen 
will  be  built  in  Kansas,  beautiful  cities,  free 
from  poverty  as  from  vice;  the  homes  of 
really  civilized  men. 

The  men  of  Kansas  have  proved  their 
ability,  not  only  to  woi'k  out  their  .own  ma- 
terial problems,  but  to  work  out  intellectual 
problems,  to  think,  to  vote,  and  to  act  as  in- 
dependent men. 

In  Kansas  the  thinking  individual  counts, 
not  the  mob. 

There  is  a  chance  there  for  any  man  with 
a  thought  of  his  own  to  get  a  hearing. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  a  man  with  a 
new  idea  to  have  it  tried. 

Kansas  IS  a  state  of  prosperity;  not  only 
the  prosperity  of  the  cornfield,  and  of  the 
factory,  but  the  more  important  and  high 
prosperity,  that  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
mind. 


From  Lincoln  Steffens: 

"Kansas"  means  men  to  'me;  men  and 
women;  personalities;  individuality.  You 
talk  about  crops,  and  you  have  Corn  Car- 
nivals. You  work  for  prosperity,  and  you 
have  it;  lots  of  it;  and  you  seem  always  re- 
joicing in  your  full  crops  and  well  being. 
And  that  is  natural  enough.  But  that  isn't 
your  distinction.  Other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try labor  for  and  achieve  prosperity.  Kansas 
produces  men,  men  and  women;  "queer" 
people,  others  call  them.  And  some  of  your 
human  products  are  indeed  odd.  But  they 
all  are  variations  from  the  species.  And 
that's  good,  no  matter  whether  the  varieties 
are  good  in  themselves  or  not.  For  that 
means  the  development  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. You  yourself,  for  example,  often  seem 
to  me  to  be  wrong,  but  you're  all  right. 
You're  real  and  original;  and,  possibly, 
right.  But  j'ou,  and  I,  and  your  readers,  and 
the  whole  world  can  think  of  men  (and 
w^omen)  from  Kansas  w^ho  are  not  only  new 
varieties  of  the  human  species,  but  dead  right 
and  good;  and  not  only  of  service,  but  an 
inspiration  to  man.  Kansas  ought  to  have  a 
Human-Being  Carnival  some  dav. 

LINCOLN  STEFFENS. 

Note: — The  above  were  received  by  ISlv.  E. 
W.  Howe.  Editor,  The  Atchison  Globe, 
Atchison,  Kansas. 
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MAGAZINE  TALK 


How  do  you  like  this  number  of  The  Kansas  Magazine?  Improving, 
isn't  it?  We  are  indeed  gratified  in  being  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  such 
a  large  variety  of  good  "Kansas  Literature"  as  is  found  in  this  number. 
We're  no  longer  fearful  of  being  unable  to  find  writers  of  sufficient  abihty  to 
write  magazine  articles.  They  are  right  here  in  The  Sunflower  State — plenty 
of  them — and  The  Kansas  Magazine  is  going  to  bring  them  to  the  front. 


Don't  neglect  to  read  in  this  issue  Mr.  Zumwalt's  weird  allegory,  ''In 
the  Palace  of  the  Living  Dead."  A  handsome  offer  was  made  the  author  for 
this  story  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  New  York  magazines,  but  the  manu- 
script came  to  The  Kansas  Magazine  because  the  author  is  a  Kansan,  and 
like  all  other  Kansans  he  is  for  home  enterprises  first,  last  and  alway.  Keep 
in  mind,  too,  that  the  splendid  illustrations  of  this  story  would  grace  the 
pages  of  any  publication  in  America.  They  were  drawn  by  David  L.  Stewart. 


The  above  is  the  title  of  a  true  story  of  the  Topeka  flood  of  1903.  It 
is  the  tale  of  a  thrilling  adventure,  told  in  a  wonderfully  graphic  manner. 
Every  sentence  in  it  is  full  of  throbbing  interest.  It  is  also  by  Mr.  Zumwalt 
and  will  appear  in  our  June  number. 


Our  June  issue  will  introduce  another  Kansas  genius  in  the  person  of 
JVlr.  Verne  M.  Hendry  of  Kingman.    Mr.  Hendry  is  not  a  novice  in  the  liter- 


Some  Rich  Fiction 


Empire  Invisible 
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ary  field  by  any  means,  as  his  splendid  story,  ''Empire  Invisible,"  will  prove. 
It  is  a  pretty  romance  incidentally  introducing  the  tobacco  war  between  the 
Equity  societies  and  the  Independent  growers  of  Kentucky.  It  is  a  timely 
story,  full  of  interest  and  is  cleverly  illustrated  by  the  author  himself. 

"Jack  Rabbit  Justice" 

Here  is  a  "corker,"  to  speak  in  the  language  of  our  ex-president. 
Every  private  citizen  should  read  this  contribution  and  every  lawyer  in  the 
country  should  study  it.  It  is  a  severe  but  able  arraignment  of  the  Federal 
Courts.  The  delays  of  justice  are  deplored  and  remedies  suggested  in  a 
clear,  conservative  manner.    It  will  be  published  in  our  June  number. 

''Living  in  the  City  of  the  Dead" 

Probably  but  few  people  in  Kansas  know  that  two  women  living  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  recently  defied  the  whole  U.  S.  government  in  defense 
of  the  graves  of  their  ancestors.  This  story  by  I.  T.  Martin  relates  the  excit- 
ing adventure  of  the  Conley  sisters  in  their  heroic  efforts  to  prevent  the  ob- 
literation of  the  ancient  burying  grounds  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians,  lying  in 
the  heart  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Other  noted  contributors  for  our  June  issue  are  Walt  Mason,  Dr. 
Homer  Mead,  Dr.  Frank  N.  Lynch,  Laura  A.  Ritter,  Laurabel  Gray,  Chas.  C. 
Jones,  Sadie  M.  Kidd  Walker,  ''Stony"  Golden  and  Gwendolyn  Inch.  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Dinsmore  will  continue  his  valuable  series,  entitled  "Aransas  Men 
in  the  East." 


IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  ALREADY  A  SUBSCRIBER,  THE  JUNE  NUM- 
BER WILL  BE  AN  EXCELLENT  ONE  WITH  WHICH  TO  BEGIN. 
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K  A     S  A  N  S 

PLEASE  NOTE 


Thousands  of  industrious  farmers,  laborers,  and 
business  men  in  otlier  states  would  like  to  find 
new  homes  and  new  occupations  in  Kansas. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Kansas  for  all  of 
them,  land  is  low-priced  and  there  is  work  for 
willing  hands. 

How  many  know  this  fact } 

The  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  is  preparing 
for  distribution  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  a 
book  of  reliable  home-building  information,  not 
only  about  those  sections  traversed  by  its  lines, 
but  about  the  whole  state. 

Cannot  you  add  a  chapter  or  a  photograph  for 
the  credit  of  Kansas  ? 

We  invite  you  to  do  so. 

Nothing  talks  like  pictures  or  the  experience  of 
him  who  has  made  life  a  success. 

Please  write  to 

B.  H.  PAYI^JE 

General  Passenger  Agent  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 

SAINT  LOUIS 
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"Suddenly  he  paused,  let  the  dagger  fall  from  his  hand,  and  with  a  strange  cry  fell 

backward. ' ' 

f  — "In  the  Palace  of  the  Living  Dead",  page  16. 
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BY  THOMAS  H.  DINSMORE 


SINCE  the  representatives  of  Kansas 
who  are  now  engaged  in  active 
work  in  the  East  number  several 
hundred,  it  would  require  a  series  of 
many  articles  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
most  prominent  men  and  their  Avork, 
but  the  limitations  of  both  time  and 
space  prevent  this.  One  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Kansas  Society 
of  New  York  is  ]\Ir.  jM,  W.  Levy,  who 
was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Wichita  for 
som.ething  like  thirty  years.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  his  old  time  friends 
as  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Wichita,  also  president  of  The 
Wichita  National  Bank,  and  for  two 
terms  president  of  the  State  Bankers' 
Association  of  Kansas.  He  also  repre- 
sented his  state  at  the  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago, 
and  came  to  this  city  well  prepared  in 
every  way  for  successful  financial 
work.  He  is  now  connected  with  the 
Cosmopolitan  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
and  is  devoting  to  it  the  same  degree 
of  thoughtful  attention  and  critical 
consideration  of  basic  principles  that 
made  him  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Hutchinson  News,  made  a  good 
name  for  himself  on  account  of  his 
literary  work  in  Kansas  and  the  merits 
of  his  paper  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  he  was  called  to  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chi- 
easro.  Like  many  others,  he  made  his 
stay  in  the  Lake  City  his  stepping  stone 
for  something  higher  and  in  the  course 
of  time  was  called  to  this  city  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Belmont  as  chairman  of  the 


Civic  Federation, '  which  performs  a 
great  work  in  connection  with  all  in- 
terests affecting  labor  and  capital.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  that  settled 
the  coal  strike  a  few  years  ago  and 
exerts  a  marked  influence  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  the  development 
of  industrial  matters. 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
men  who  labored  unceasingly  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  West  would  retire 
from  active  service  while  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
arduous  labors,  but  such  is  rarely  the 
case.  Mr.  H.  R.  Nickerson,  who  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  prominent 
officials  of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  is  an 
example  of  the  able  men  who  prefer 
hard  work  to  ease  and  pleasure.  Al- 
though he  has  done  so  much  that  he 
well  deserves  a  lifelong  rest,  he  is  now 
working  harder  than  ever  as  president 
of  the  Sierra  IMadre,  Rio  Grande  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  appar- 
ently has  no  thought  except  to  remain 
connected  in  an  active  way  with  rail- 
way interests  for  an  indefinite  period. 

REV.  CLELAND  B.  IM'AFEE,  D.  S. 

The  Kansas  •representatives  in  New 
York  include  but  few  clergymen,  for 
most  of  the  men  are  actively  engaged 
in  business  interests  of  various  kinds. 
It  is,  however,  a  pleasure  to  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  Rev.  Cleland  B.  McAfee, 
D.  D.,  as  an  example  of  one  who  has 
risen  from  the  obscurity  of  boyhood 
amid  scenes  of  struggle  in  the  West  to 
a  position  of  the  highest  intluence  and 
honor  among  the  ministers  of  the 
world.    His  father,  Rev.  John  A.  Ma- 
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Afee,  D.  D.,  llvod  in  Ili'^lilaiid,  Ivaiisas, 
for  several  years,  wlicrt*  ln'  was  enirag- 
ed  as  one  of  the  professors  of  Ili^rhland 
University  nnd  foi*  a  time  occupied  the 
position  oT  chjiii-man  of  the  faculty.  At 
that  time,  Ch'hind  B.  ^TcAfee  was  a 
small  child  and  therefore  was  a))le  to 
obtain  from  Kansas  only  the  .start  for  a 
well  developed  physical  frame  and 
somethiPiLi'  of  the  inspiration  wliich  has 


Rev.  Cleland  B.  :McAfee.  D.  D.,  Pastor  Lafay- 
ette Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn. 


enabled  him  to  fill  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsibility in  after  life.  The  boy  left 
the  state  of  Kansas  in  1875,  when  his 
father  went  to  Parkville,  ^Missouri,  to 
establish  I'ark  College,  which  has  since 
been  developed  into  a  splendid  college, 
and  is  now  under  the  manauement  of 
the  five  sons  of  their  illustrious  father. 
After  completing-  the  course  of  studv  in 
Park  College.  Cleland  B.  :\rcAfee 
studied  theology  in  Union  Seminary  of 
this  city,  and  then  retui'ued  to  the  T^est 
to  assist  in  the  work  at  Park  College, 
both  in  a  i)astoral  way  and  as  professor 
of  English  literature.  After  several 
years  of  hivrhly  successful  work  along 
the  lines  named,  he  was  called  to  the 
Forty-first  Street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Chicago,  where  he  soon  became  wide- 
ly known  as  a  ready  speaker,  thought- 


fid  sermonizer.  ami  f)jistor  who  won  the 
hearts  of  his  |»eo[)le.  Five  years  ago.  he 
was  called  from  the  Central  West  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  liafayette  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  liiooklyn,  whicli  po- 
sition he  still  holds.  The  church  named 
was  founded  moi-e  than  fifty  years  ago 
by  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.  D.. 
who  was  its  first  pastor,  and  remained 
in  that  position  with  his  people  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  The  church  has 
a  membership  of  about  2,500  and  in 
wealth,  influence  and  benevolences  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  .strongest  Pres- 
byterian chnrches  in  the  land.  The  con- 
gregation includes  an  unu.sual  body  of 
cultured  and  scholarly  men  from  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  and  it  requires  a  minister  of 
the  highest  ability  not  only  to  hold  the 
large  congregation,  but  to  advance  the 
spiritual  work  along  the  lines  that  were 
mapped  out  in  the  early  days  and  have 
been  continued  with  great  success.  Dr. 
McAfee  has  measured  up  to  the  highest 
standard  in  many  respects  and  is  great- 
ly beloved  by  his  people.  He  was  in 
such  active  demand  for  years  as  a  pub- 
lie  speaker  in  connection  with  im- 
portant interests  of  every  kind  that  his 
health  gave  way  under  the  strain  and 
upon  the  invitation  of  his  people,  he 
spent  last  year  in  Europe,  devoting  the 
time  to  rest  and  recreation.  He  has  re- 
cently returned  in  greatly  improved 
health  and  is  nov\'  in  the  midst  of  active 
work  again  with  every  promise  of  en- 
joying a  long  and  useful  life  in  the  East, 
and  his  telling  v.'ork  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  his  friends  and  reflects  credit  upon 
the  West. 

OTHER    SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS 
]\rEN. 

In  the  early  days  of  Kansas  prior  to 
the  taking  effect  of  the  prohibitory 
law.  the  young  men  of  Topeka  present- 
ed as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  con- 
stable one  of  their  number  and  succeed- 
ed in  electing  him  by  a  handsome  ma- 
jority. Soon  after  he  called  at  the  office 
of  the  old  Commonwealth  in  Topeka 
where  J.  W.  Hughes  was  then  working 
upon  the  ad  cases  and  requested  that 
he  and  the  late  Ben  Curtis,  then  clerk 
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of  tlic  rlistrict  com-l,  should  si<rii  liis 
financial  1)()ik1,  which  was  doiu?.  At 
that  time  yoiini,'  IIultIk's  liad  just  reach- 
ed his  majority  and  this  was  his  first 
Ic«^^d  and  hindini;-  ol)li<j;ation.  A  few 
irionths  later,  the  three  men.  Ilui^hes, 
liaker  and  Curtis,  were  asked  to  make 
^ood  a  shorta«2:e  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars that  iuid  been  collected  by  the  con- 
stable aud  wdiich  he  had  failed  to  pay 
into  the  court.  An  investi):?ation  fol- 
lowed and  it  was  found  that  it  mitrht 
be  possible  to  collect  unpaid  fees  that 
were  on  the  books  in  the  constable's 
office  and  thus  reduce  the  liability  very 
much  indeed.  It  was  finally  decided 
that  Mr.  Hughes  should  act  as  a  re- 
ceiver and  serve  both  in  collecting  the 
fees  and  liquidating  the  shortage  and 
also  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  unfortunate  constable.  He  consent- 
ed to  do  so  and  succeeded  in  collecting 
sufficient  funds  to  make  good  the 
shortage,  which  relieved  the  three 
young  men  from  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing several  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the 
bond. 

At  that  time  'Mr.  A.  H.  Vance  was 
county  attorney  and  he  was  untiring  in 
his  efforts  to  miaintain  the  prohibitory 
law^  and  punish  all  violators  of  it.  The 
greatest  difficulty  consisted  in  securing 
a  jury  of  disinterested  men.  for  in  every 
case  the  liquor  interests  arranged  for 
some  of  their  representatives  to  secure 
places  on  the  jury.  :\rr.  J.  W.  Hughes, 
though  personally  opposed  to  the  pro- 
hibitory law,  Avas  determined  to  per- 
form his  full  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
law  and  he  assisted  'Mr.  Vance  in  every 
way  and  especially  in  securing  upright 
jurymen  and  with  such  good  results 
that  in  the  course  of  time  many  of  the 
leading  lawbreakers  were  convicted 
and  punished  so  severely  that  the  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  the  law^  changed  de- 
cidedly. Upon  the  completion  of  his 
first  term  of  office.  :\rr.  Hughes  w^as  re- 
elected and  continued  his  work  with 
such  energy  and  success  that  the  state 
of  Kansas  is  greatly  indebted  to  him  for 
his  heroic  efforts  in  defense  of  truth, 
purity  and  prohibition.  After  havintr 
passed  through  the  usual  experiences 
in  a  new^  country  where  it  Avas  scarcely 
possible  to  earn  more   than  a  meager 


livini,',  he  turned  liis  face  eastward  and 
enga^M'd  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  supi)lies  of  every  kind  for  medical 
and  surgical  work.  He  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  J.  W.  Hiiirhes  Company, 
which  has  establishments  in  both  New 
York  and  ]*hilad<*li)hia.  They  have 
twelve  manufacturing  com[)anies  be- 
hind them  and  either  i)roduee  or  carry 
almost  everythinc:  pertaining  to  the 
electrical  medical  j)rofes.sion.  Taken 
all  in  all  ^Ir.  Hughes  has  succeeded  in 
the  development  and  expansion  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  lines 
of  niedical  supply  work,  and  on  account 
of  his  energy  and  constant  care  in  the 
transaction  of  business  matters,  he  has 
placed  himself  and  his  company  at  the 
head  of  a  long  line  of  successful  enter- 
prises. 

EDWARD  F.  BURNETT. 
Among  the  men  of  the  Sunflower 
State  who  have  continued  in  the  same 
line  of  work  for  many  years,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  the  name  and  refer 
to  the  experience  of  Edward  F.  Burnett. 
He  wae  born  in  the  state  of  Vermont 
and  inherited  the  sterling  qualities  of 
thrift,  virtue,  integrity,  and  love  for 
work  which  are  typical  of  the  first 
families  of  New^  England.  He  went  to 
Kansas  with  his  parents  in  the  spring 
of  1857  and  on  account  of  the  early  set- 
tlement in  the  new  state  he  is  now  prob- 
ably the  oldest  Kansan  by  residence 
among  the  members  of  the  Kansas  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  In  the  days  of 
frontier  settlement  frequent  changes  of 
location  were  made  and  young  Burnett 
resided  in  turn  in  Bourbon,  Allen. 
Douglas,  Russell.  Gove  and  Shavrnee 
counties  in  the  order  named,  and  as  a 
boy  took  an  active  part  in  the  stirring 
events  previous  to  and  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
school  and  University  of  Kansas,  at 
Lawrence.  After  having  completed  his 
education  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
livestock  business  in  Dou^ias  County 
and  then  went  to  western  Kansas  where 
he  Avas  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Russell  and  Gove  Counties.  While  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  he  devot- 
ed his  attention  to  mercantile  and  real 
estate  business  and  also  established  and 
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assisted  in  the  [)ul)lication  of  a  news- 
paper at  Buffalo  Park,  tlien  a  frontier 
town  in  Gove  County.  While  in  that 
new  country  he  dreamed  dreaiiis  and 
saw  visions  of  a  <^reat  settlement  that 
would  follow  within  a  few  years  and 


Edward  F.  Burnett,  First  President  of  the  Kan- 
sas Society  of  New  York.    General  Agent 
of  Western  Passenger  Association. 


that  would  be  attended  with  the  plant- 
ing and  growth  of  forests  of  timber. 
He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  raise 
timber  in  that  dry  western  land,  but 
the  continued  drouths  of  the  late  70 's 
compelled  him  Avitli  thousands  of  others 
to  abandon  the  hope  of  converting  the 
arid  plains  into  improved  farms  and 
dense  forests. 

He  returned  to  eastern  Kansas  and 
became  connected  with  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company 
as  a  member  of  its  passenger  depart- 
ment. As  special  traveling  agent,  he 
visited  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
United  States  and  also  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Canada  with  such  signal 
success  that  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
large  excursions  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Kni;j:hts  Templars,  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  Christian  Endeavor, 
National  Educational  Association,  and 
others  of   like    character.    He  made 


friends  very  where  and  became  so 
popular  that  in  the  early  90 's  he  was 
sent  to  New  York  as  f^eneral  eastern 
passenger  agent  of  tlie  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way System.  While  connected  with 
this  line  of  work  his  popularity  in- 
creased and  his  services  were  in  active 
demand  for  not  only  the  Santa  Fe  Sys- 
tem, but  so  many  other  lines  of  prom- 
inence that  he  was  selected  as  the  gen- 
eial  agent  of  the  Western  Passenger 
Association,  having  in  charge  the  Eu- 
ropean immigrant  traffic  for  all  the 
railroads  west  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Traveling 
Passenger  Agents  and  was  one  of  the  j 
organizers  and  the  first  president  of  j 
the  Kansas  Society  of  New  York.  His  j 
zeal  as  a  member  of  the  latter  society  i 
has  been  untiring  and  his  cordiality, 
sympathy,  and  encouragement  have 
been  so  strongly  manifested  towards 
every  representative  of  the  West  that 
Mr.  Burnett  is  now  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  members  of 
the  Kansas  Society  in  the  East  and  as 
one  of  the  ablest  railway  representa- 
tives in  the  land.  Although  he  left  the 
state  of  Kansas  seventeen  years  ago,  • 
he  returns  to  it  every  year  and  is  just- 
ly proud  of  his  western  home. 

THE  ]\IITCHELL  BROTHERS. 
Messrs.  H.  R.  and  William  Mitchell  ' 
have  had  charge  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Zoological  Park  of  this  city  for 
many  j^ears.    The    older    of    the  two 
brothers,  Mr.  H.  R.  ]\Iitchell,  at  present 
chief  clerk  and  financial  manager  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  was 
born    in    Wabaunsee,    Kansas.  His 
father,  Captain  William  Mitchell,  was  | 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Kansas,  hav-  j 
ing  come  to  the  state    in    1856,  as  a  i 
member  of  the  Beecher  Bible  and  Rifle 
Colony,  to  each  member  of  which  was 
presented  a  Bible  and  rifle  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher 's  church,    Mr.  ]\Iitchell 
is  the  second  of  a  family  consisting  of 
three  boys    and  -  one    girl.    He  was  j 
educated  in    the    public    schools  at  j 
Wabaunsee,  afterward  taking  a  course  | 
in  the  Topeka  Business  College.    In  | 
his  early  boyhood  liis    father  moved  j 
from  his  farm  to  the  village  of  Wabaun-  \ 
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ficc,  wliero  he  ran  a  general  inerchaii- 
tlise  store  for  many  yeai's,  was  post- 
master and  station  agent  Tor  the  Santa 
Fe.  Here  Mv.  Miteliell  received  a 
business  education  and  training  which 
were  the  founchition  for  wliat  success 
he  has  acquired.  After  leaving  busi- 
ness college  he  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Topeka  postoffice  under  James  L. 
King,  who  was  postmaster  at  that  time, 
lie  resigned  from  tliis  position  at  the 
exy)iration  of  Mr.  King's  term. 

On  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  in  Oklahoma  a  few  months  later, 


H.  R.  Mitchell.  Chief  Clerk  and  Financial  Man- 
ager of  the  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City. 


he  accepted  a  place  with  the  Santa  Fe, 
going  to  one  of  the  new  stations  in  the 
Strip  as  cashier.  From  this  place  af- 
ter four  months'  service  he  was  sent  to 
Oklahoma  City  as  cashier,  where  he 
served  for  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  made  Chief  Clerk.  Fi-om 
there  he  went  to  Arkansas  City  as 
Chief  Clerk,  and  Avhile  there  received 
an  offer  from  the  Director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park  to  become  the 
■chief  clerk  of  that  institution,  the 
executive  staff  of  which  was  just  being 
organized.  He  accepted  this  offer  and 
came  to  New  York  in  ^May,  1S9S.  He 


has  filled  this  position  for  ten  years, 
during  which  time  mor(i  than  two  mil- 
lion dollars  have  })een  expended  in  the 
develo[)nient  of  the  i)ark  and  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  manage- 
ment. 

Closely  associated  with  H.  J{.  Mitch- 
ell in  all  his  i)ainstaking  work  is  Wil- 
liam ]\ritchell,  his  brother.  The  latter 
frankly  states  that  he  made  his  advent 
in  Kansas  with  the  grasshoppers  and 
was  the  only  green  thing  left  when  they 
departed.  He  gives  the  credit  of  his 
start  to  the  state  of  Kansas,  but  main- 
tains that  he  continued  his  education 
both  at  home  in  the  district  school  and 
abroad  npon  the  wide  prairies.  He  also 
states  that  he  was  ''busted  by  the 
boom,  seared  by  the  drouth,  buffeted 
by  the  blizzards,  persecuted  by  the 
populists,  and  was  the  only  part  of  the 
landscape  that  remained  unchaneed 
throngh  a  series  of  years  of  misfor- 
tune." He  finally  turned  eastward 
and  beheld  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
which  would  assure  many  opportuni- 
ties for  great  usefulness.  During  the 
past  six  years  he  has  given  his  entire 
time  to  the  varied  interests  of  the  Zo- 
ological Park  and  with  his  brother  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  they  have  given 
np  all  thought  of  ever  returning  to  the 
West  to  live. 

W.  E.  HALM. 

Among  the  many  men  from  the  West 
who  are  carrying  on  great  work  in  this 
city  in  such  a  modest  way  that  their 
best  friends  rarely  ever  hear  them  malie 
a  boast,  should  be  included  the  name 
of  Mr.  W.  E.  Halm,  who  lived  in  To- 
peka as  a  small  boy  in  1870.  Like 
many  other  promising  lads  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  and  spent  many  years  in  its 
employ.  While  in  Topeka  he  married 
Miss  Laura  B.  Herron.  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  George  W.  Plerron.  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Topeka.  hav- 
ing gone  there  in  1863.  Mr.  Halm, 
after  having  served  the  Santa  Fe  Com- 
pany faithfully  for  many  years,  be- 
came connected  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific road  in  California  and  after  hav- 
ing given  excellent  satisfaction  in  that 
line  of  work,  became  general  freight 
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agent  of  tlio  Rio  Gnindo  Western  Rail- 
way in  Salt  Lake  City.  lie  was  railed 
to  New  York  City  in  1899  to  take 
charg:e  of  the  traffic  of  the  American 
Cotton  C()ni|>any.  IT(^  assnnicd  liis  pres- 
ent position  of  frenei'al  ninnatrer  of  the 
New  York  liouse  of  R.  P.  TTouston  & 
Company,  a  <»Teat  En^rlish  ship-owning 
house,  in  1902,  and  as  such  holds  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  shippincr  world. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  ^Maritime  Ex- 
change, the  Prodnce  Exchange,  the  Jol- 
:  ly  Mariners'  Club,    and    the  Traffic 

!  Club.    His  house  operates  steamers  be- 

I  tween  New    York    and  ]\rontevideo, 

1  Uruguay,  Buenos  Aires.  Areentine  Re- 

public, Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  and 
jl  European  points. 

j:  While  Ire  is  now  a  thorough  going 

ji  New  Yorker,  he  keeps  in  close  touch 

I  with  all  news  pertaining  to  Kansas  and 

"  makes  frequent  trips  to  the  old  home 

state,  where  he  reviews  his  experiences 
\  in  the  early  days  of  toil  and  poverty. 

He  disclaims  having  done  anything 
worth  recording  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  West,  but  gives  credit  for  his  suc- 
cess in  the  railway  business  to  his  close 
observation  of  the  schooners  carrying 
the  homebuilders  into  the  state  before 
it  was  gridironed  with  railroads. 

THE  UNDERWOOD  BROTHERS. 
A  brief  review  of  the  experiences  of 
the  Underwood  boys  is  suirgestive  of 
the  romance  of  the  West  and  is  attend- 
ed with  encouragement  to  all  strug- 
gling young  men.  jMr,  Elmer  Under- 
wood, when  asked  to  describe  their 
early  life  replied  that  they  Avere  like 
many  other  western  boys,  having  had 
to  make  their  way,  working  during  the 
school  vacations  and  sometimes  the 
year  round,  before  their  parents  went 

I  to  Kansas.   His  brother  had  learned  no 

trade,  but  Elmer  had    served  an  ap- 

i  prenticeship  in-  a  ^Minnesota  printing 

office  for  three  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1877,  at  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
seventeen  years,  they  left  DeKalb 
County  with  their  parents  for  an  over- 
land trip  in  a  covered  wai;-on  to  find  a 

I  home  farther  west,  but  with  no  definite 

I  destination    in    view.    After    a  two 

months'  trip  through  parts  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  they    entered    Kansas,  and 


upon  ari-iviiig  in  Ottawa  in  Franklin 
(Jounty,  their-  father,  after  a  careful  j 
examination,  brnight  a  good  unimprov-  i 
ed  farm  of  2')0  acres  at  $5.90  an  acre.  I 
lie  decided  not  to  engage  in  farming,  1 
but  to  locate  in  the  town  of  Ottawa 
and  send  his  boys  to  .school. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  years  Bert 
Underwood  employed  his  vacations 
and  spare  time  working  in  a  crrocery 
store  first  as  delivery  boy  and  later  as 
clerk,  at  from  $8  to  $20  per  month, 
while  Elmer  found  employment  in  the  j 


Mr.  Elmer  Underwood,  of  Underwood  «&;  Under-  \ 
wood.  i 


local  printing  office  at  low  wages.  He 
managed  to  earn  from  $5  to  $7  per  = 
week  when  he  fell  into  a  bit  of  good  i 
fortune  by  going  to  Clay  Center,  where  j 
ho  received  the    extraordinary  salary 
of  $17  per  week  as  foreman  of  the  Dis- 
XJatch.   A  little  later  he  went  into  part- 
nership with  another  young  man  and 
started  a  small  job  printing  office  in 
Ottawa.    They    also    started  a  small 
four  page  advertising  sheet  with  local 
news  columns  and  printed  one  thou- 
sand copies  per  week,  which  they  dis- 
tributed free  to  the  farmers  and  towns-  | 
people.    This  sheet  paid   running  ex- 
penses for  the  office  from  the  first  is- 
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sue  jiiid  later  thoy  secured  the  printing 
(>r  the  linker  University  paper,  a 
iiiusieal  joui'iiaKarid  the  Ottawa  Herald. 
Ahout  tliat  time  Bert  Ihulerwood  was 
onh'red  by  a  i)hysician  to  *»et  out  of 
the  i,n'{)eery  a!id  find  outdoor  employ 


Mr.  Bert  Underwood,  of  Underwood  &  Under- 
wood. 

itient.  He  had  saved  some  $200  which 
he  invested  in  a  book  canvasser's  out- 
fit and^  stock  of  doctor's  books.  He 
went  to  Cowley  County  and  sold  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  w^ortli  of  the 
books,  canvassed  everybody  in  the 
county  and  nearly  put  the  doctors  out 
of  commission  for  a  period  of  several 
months,  for  everyone  was  his  own  phy- 
sician in  Cowley  County  after  the  can- 
vassing trips  of  young-  Underwood. 

The  next  stage  of  his  life  work  was 
in  the  sale  of  a  small  variety  of  stereo- 
scopic photographs.  The  attempt  to 
make  a  sale  of  such  nuiterial  was  so 
successful  that  he  bought  a  complete 
outfit  and  Avent  to  canvass  a  small  town 
in  ^lissouri.  He  did  so  well  with  the 
stereoscopes  and  pliotographs,  that  he 
induced  his  ])rother  to  sell  out  his 
printing  office  and  join  him  in  develop- 
ing a  stei-eoscope  business.  That  was 
in  IS82.    They  adopted  the  firm  name 


of  L^nderwood  &  Underwood  and  en- 
gaged with  three  eastern  publishers  for 
the  exclusive  agency  of  stereoscope 
views  in  Kansas  and  [Missouri  with  an 
agreemcMit  that  their  territory  should 
be  increased  in  case  they  could  dis- 
pose oP  a  certain  quantity  of  their 
goods  within  a  given  time.  They  did 
so  well  that  in  about  six  months  the 
publishers  gave  them  control  of  all  the 
states  west  of  the  ]\Iississi[)pi  River, 
and  they  erected  a  small  building  at  a 
cost  of  about  $200  in  Ottawa  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  a  stock  of  their 
goods  from  which'  to  supply  their 
agents.  They  continued  their  work 
with  such  untiring  zeal  that  within 
two  years  after  beginning  business 
they  had  the  entire  control  of  the  sale 
of  the  United  States  for  the  publishers 
referred  to,  and  were  working  vigor- 
ously to  extend  their  business.  They 


Charles  N.  Thomas,  of  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


even  engaged  a  skillful  man  to  go  to 
Europe  and  make  negatives  for  them, 
in  order  that  their  supply  of  views 
should  be  as  varied  and  attractive  as 
possible.  In  1SS8,  they  opened  a  sec- 
ond supply  depot  at  Baltimore.  ]Mary- 
land.    In  1890,  they  decided  to  expand 
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still  furtlior  hy  oponini?  a  place  in 
Liver|>()()l,  Kn^'laiid,  heoausc  they 
learned  that  it  was  iinp(».ssil)lo  for  men 
to  make  a  successrul  canvass  in  En^?- 
land,  since  the  people  do  not  like  tQ 
buy  anythinfx  American,  nor  do  they 
•change  readily  from  long-established 
tgoods.  The  attempt  to  secure  new 
business  in  such  a  field  looked  like  a 
hopeless  undertalvinii".  but  the  energy 
and  pluck  of  the  Kansas  men  served 
them  well  and  they  soon  established  a 
permanent  office  in  L(Uulon,  and  from 
there  sent  representatives  through  all 
the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  In 
1901,  the  brothers  formed  a  stock  com- 
pany and  included  Avith  them  ]Messrs. 
C.  N.  Thomas  and  J.  K.  Boardman, 
both  from  Kansas,  who  took  hold  ac- 
tively as  directors  and  officers,  the  for- 
mer serving  as  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  and  the  latter  as  director 
of  the  large  studios  at  Arlington,  New 
Jersey,  Avhere  they  make  about  six 
million  photographs  a  year.  The  firm 
also  manufactures  one  hundred  fifty 
thousand  stereoscopes  annually  at  its 
factory  in  Westwood,  New  Jersey.  It 
now  has  branches  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Bomba}^  Singapore,  Manila,  Shanghai, 
Durban,  Cape  Town,  Melbourne,  and 
many  other  cities  in  foreign  lands,  in 
addition  to  hundreds  of  offices  in  this 
country. 

These  Kansas  men  have  been  signal- 
ly honored  with  commissions  of  Avork 
of  the  highest  character,  as  for  ex- 
ample, ]\rr.  Bert  Underwood  was  com- 
manded by  the  King  of  England  to 
make  photographic  illustrations  of 
their  JMajesties,  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra,  in  their  coronation 
robes  in  Buckingham  Palace.  He  re- 
ceived similar  commissions  which  he 
carried  out  for  His  IMajesty,  King  Os- 
car II  of  Sweden,  His  Highness, 
King  George  of  Greece,  and  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Pius  X,  besides  many  others 
for  whom  photographic  and"^  stereo- 
graphic  work  was  performed.  They 
employ  from  two  to  three  thousand 
salesjuen  annually,  many  of  whom  are 
college  men.  and  have  established  a 
successful  business  Avhich  is  in  active 
operation  throughout  all  civilized 
lands. 


SAMUEL  M.  GARDEXHIRE. 

^Ir.  Gardfjnhirc,  who  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  as  both  an  attorney 
and  authoi',  was  ))orn  in  Fayette,  Mis- 
souri, in  1855.  He  is  the  son  of  James 
B.  Gardcnhiro,  who  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  state  of  Missouri  and  later 
its  first  Republican  nominee  for  crov- 
ernor.  Young  Garden  hi  re  received  his 
early  education  in  the  country  schools 
of  ^Missouri  and  later  completed  the 
regular  course  in  Central  College,  a 
^Methodist  institution  located  in  Fay- 
ette. He  read  law  with  his  uncle.  Judge 
E.  L.  Gardenhire,  in  Sparta  and  beiran 
practicing  in  the  office  of  ex-Senator 
John  B.  Henderson,  in  St.  Louis  in 
1876.  In  1880,  he  went  to  Topeka. 
Kansas,  Avhere  he  became  secretary  to 
Governor  St.  John  and  retained  the 
position  until  the  termination  of  the 
governor's  term.  In  1881,  he  married 
Miss  ]\Iary  Jetmore,  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
A.  D.  Jetmore,  a  distinguished  lawyer 
of  Kansas,  with  whom  ]Mr.  Garden- 
hire  became  associated  in  the  practice 
of  law.  From  that  time  he  led  a  busy 
life  for  many  years  and  served  the 
state  of  Kansas  as  clerk  of  the  circuit 
and  district  courts,  mem.ber  of  the 
legislature,  and  as  municipal  judge, 
and  during  his  active  work  in  legal 
matters  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  the  editing  and  conduct- 
ing of  a  daily  paper  and  contributing 
to  various  magazines.  He  came  to 
New  York  in  1895.  and  established 
himself  on  Wall  Street  where  later  he 
was  joined  by  his  brother-in-law.  Hon. 
A.  P.  Jetmore,  a  son-in-law  of  ]\Ir.  Jus- 
tice Brew^er,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  As  stated  in  a  previous 
article,  the  firm  has  a  large  and  profit- 
able practice  in  corporation  law. 

Mr.  Gardenhire  is  becoming  well 
known  as  a  writer.  In  1903,  he  pub- 
lished the  story  of  "Lux  Crucis,"  a 
tale  of  the  Great  Apostle,  the  work  be- 
ing an  outcome  of  an  association  years 
before  with  the  late  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace when  governor  of  New  ^Mexico. 
The  success  of  this  literary  diversion 
was  followed  by  the  "Silence  of  Mrs. 
Harold,"  "The  Long  Arm."  and  "Pur- 
ple and  Homespun,"  which  have  been 
read  with  widespread  interest. 
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OMAR   POWELL,    ATTORNEY  AT 
LAW. 

Mr.  1*0 well  is  a  descendant  of  the 
<}uakor  Powells  of  Lon<r  Island,  New 
York.  He  was  })orn  in  Coxsackie  and 
when  hut  ten  years  of  ap:e  was  taken 
by  his  father  to  Illinois  where  he  herd- 
ed cattle  and  en«>aged  in  every  kind  of 
farm  work  that  can  be  expected  on  the 
part  of  a  stroni]:,  ener^jjetic  boy.  In 
1847  bis  father  moved  to  ^Marshall 
County,  Kansas,  where  the  young  man 
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Omar  E.  Powell,  Attorney  at  Law,  New  York. 

began  teaching  when  but  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  taught  the  country 
school  for  six  years  and  spent  all  of  his 
«pare  time  in  private  study. 

After  having  taken  a  partial  college 
course  he  studied  law  and  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  1880,  and  a  few 
montlis  later  opened  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington. Kansas;  and  in  1883  married 
Miss  ljuella  Walter,  the  daughter  of 
Keverend  Alfred  Walter,  a  widely 
known  and  popular  ^Methodist  minis- 
ter of  Kansas.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
county  attorney  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, and  liis  vigorous  work  in  enforcing 
the  tlien  ne\v  prohibitory  laws  in  Kan- 
sas brought  him    prominently  before 


tb(j  i)eo[)le  and  gave  him  a  leading  po- 
sition at  the  bar,  which  soon  resulted 
in  a  h'lrge  practice. 

In  1893  he  was  offered  a  partnership 
ill  a  law  firm  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  accepted  at  once.  He  has  worked 
with  Kansas  (tnitv^^y  ever  since  lie  came 
to  this  city  and  has  had  many  im- 
portant cases.  He  is  now  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Powell  &  Cady, 
at  206  Broadway,  and  makes  a  special- 
ty of  corporation  law.  One  of  the 
clients  of  this  firm  is  the  xVnglo-Amer- 
iean  Land  ^Mortgage  Company  of  Lon- 
don, which  j\Ir.  Pawell  has  represented 
in  many  cases  involving  the  rights  of 
English  corporations  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  also  represented  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis  in  important  cases  in  the  East. 

For  a  country  lawyer  to  come  direct 
from  the  Avindswept  plains  of  Kansas 
into  the  midst  of  thousands  of  brilliant 
attorneys  and  attempt  to  compete  with 
them  and  obtain  a  living,  not  to  speak 
of  legal  recognition,  involves  a  great 
risk,  and  ]\Ir.  Powell  frankly  states 
that  when  he  thinks  of  his  temerity, 
as  he  expresses  it,  and  the  risk  of 
failure  that  he  ran  when  he  left  an  as- 
sured income  in  the  West  for  an  un- 
certain one  in  the  East,  it  makes  him 
shudder  even  to  this  day.  He  has, 
however,  now  reached  such  a  position 
both  in  practice  and  income  that  he 
can  well  afford  to  smile  over  his  early 
efforts  in  this  city. 

THO:\IAS  BUCKNER. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com 
pany  is  justly  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Icadino-  companies  of  the  world,  and 
'Mv.  Thomas  A.  Buckner,  its  worthy 
vice  president,  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  successful  men  of  the  East  who  be- 
gan their  work  in  the  West. 

While  chatting  with  him  a  short 
time  ago,  he  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  early  experiences  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  business  for  the 
New  York  Life  Company  in  Kansas. 
To  quote  somewliat  freely  from  his 
narration,  he  stated,  ''I  was  in  Iowa 
and  expecting  to  be  married  in  two 
weeks,  when  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins, 
then  inspector  of  agencies  in  Chicago" 
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for  the  New  York  LitV,  askrd  me.  to 
make  my  lioinc  in  AVicliitn.  KansMs,  and 
take  th(*  posit i(ui  tlicic  ot"  cashier  of 
the  Wichita  l)raiich  office  of  tlie  com- 
pany. This  Avas  twenty  yeai's  ai^o,  and 
I  had  never  seen  Wichita  nor  had  I 
been  in  Kansas.  Uein«r  a  ^[issourian, 
I  had  always  heard  that  any  man  who 
coukl  do  thinixs  in  Kansas  wouhl  liave 
no  trouble  in  anotlier  part  of  the  world. 
I  accepted  Mv.  Perkins's  proposition, 
went  to  AVichita  and  secured  a  house 
and  rushed  back  to  Iowa  in  time  for 
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Thomas  A.  Buckner,  Vice  President  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 


my  wedding,  but  returned  to  Wichita 
by  the  first  train.  In  two  weeks  I 
knew  tw^enty-five  people,  in  two 
months  had  a  hundred  friends,  and  in 
the  year  and  a  half  that  I  lived  there 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  born  and 
raised  in  the  state. 

*'What  did  I  do  for  Kansas?  Notli- 
in^  except  leave  a  few  hundred  dollars 
which  I  paid  for  house  rent,  food  sup- 
plies, clothing  purchased,  and  other 
expenses.  What  did  Kansas  do  for  me? 
Everything'.  I  found  there  all  kinds 
of  people  and  learned  to  differentiate 


bi'tween  men  :  I  found  that  out  there  a 
mjin  is  valued  for  what  lie  is  and  not 
so  much  for  what  he  is  worth.  I  went 
th<  i'<*  weighinir  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pounds  and  «rained  ten  pounds  dur- 
ing a  year  and  a  half;  my  health  im- 
proved; my  energy  increased  and  my 
confidence  in  myself  and  fellowmen 
Avas  strenLTthened.  One  breathes  a  spirit 
of  success  with  every  breath  of  the 
fresh  ozone  that  sweeps  through  Kan- 
sas." 

During  the  fir.st  year  that  ]\Ir.  Buck- 
ner was  in  Wichita  the  company  made 
him  manager  'of  the  office.  Its  work 
covered  thirty-one  counties  in  south- 
western Kansas  and  he  was  ambitious- 
to  make  every  county  produce  some 
business  for  his  company.  In  this  he 
was  so  successful  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  he  was  able  to  show  a  map 
of  the  western  part  of  the  state  repre- 
senting a  large  and  successful  business 
for  his  company,  while  counties  in  the 
eastern  part,  handled  from  Kansas 
City,  showed  no  business.  They  were 
at  once  turned  over  to  the  Wichita 
branch,  with  the  result  that  so  much 
new  business  was  secured  in  them  that 
Mr.  Buckner  was  called  from  the 
southwest  to  a  larger  office  in  Kansas 
City.  He  frankly  states  that  this  was 
a  disappointment  to  him.  for  he  did 
not  want  to  leave  Kansas,  but  he  had 
marked  out  his  own  path  and  could 
not  refuse  to  walk  where  it  led  him. 

Prom  Kansas  City  he  was  promoted 
in  a  few  years  to  the  Chicacro  office  to 
succeed  Mr.  Perkins,  \vho  like  so  many 
brilliant  western  men,  was  irresistibly 
drawn  to  Ne^v  York.  After  several 
years  in  Chicago,  the  company  called 
him  again,  and  this  time  to  this  city, 
as  far  east  as  it  is  possible  for  a  west- 
erner to  come.  His  work  here  has  been 
so  successful  that  he  has  been  advanc- 
ed from  time  to  time  until  no  whe  oc- 
cupies the  chair  of  the  vice  president 
of  his  company,  and  since  he  is  still  in 
the  prime  of  life  it  is  but  natural  to 
expect  one  more  pronu^tion  in  the  same 
line.  The  hard  work  in  the  far  West 
was  the  best  preparation  that  could 
have  been  given  for  the  man  who  now 
sits  in  his  beautiful  office  in  New  York 
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and  assists  in  tlic  nianaj^'omont  of  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  the 
world. 

The  leading  cities  of  the  East  are 
now  owned  and  controlled  by  the  poor 
boys  of  a  geiieration  aa'O,  and  the  ener- 
pretic  younjx  men  of  this  a,a:e  who  Avill 
prepare  carefully  for  the  great  issues 
of  the  future  and  will  make  it  a  rule  to 
lead  upright,  honorable  lives,  may  look 
f(»rward  with  confidence  to  becomincr 
the  influential  men  of  the  next  gen- 
eration.   The  demands    of  the  cities 


upon  the  rural  districts  for  younj(  men 
who  take  a  pride  in  their  work  are 
more  insistent  than  ever  and  the  future 
is  full  of  promise  for  the  youn^,'  m<'n 
who  will  do  everythinir  in  their  powf*r 
to  advance  tlie  interests  entrusted  to 
them. 


This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of 
tln'ce  articles  by  Thomas  11.  Dinsmore, 
and  the  third,  which  will  relate  par- 
ticularly to  the  remarkable  success  of 
Kansas  men  as  builders  in  the  East^ 
will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


Sdsiitinc  Soil  CtdtnpD  m  Kae^a^ 

BY  GEORGE  J.  DOWNER 


SCIENTIFIC  soil  culture  as  develop- 
ed by  Prof.  H.  W.  Campbell  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  growing  to 
be  a  very  interesting  subject.  The 
season  of  1908  being  one  of  the  worst 
ever  experienced  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  in  fact  throughout  the  entire 
semi-arid  belt,  brings  the  more  intel- 
ligent class  of  farmers  to  the  realization 
that  more  safe  and  reliable  methods 
must  be  adopted.  The  most  successful 
system  and  the  one  that  gives  by  far  the 
best  results  in  that  portion  of  the  semi- 
arid  belt  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains e'xtending  from  Canada  to  the 
gulf  coast  proves  to  be  the  system 
recommended  by  ]Mr.  Campbell. 

The  Mormons  after  settling  in  Utah 
devised  a  system  which  consisted  of  a 
rotation  of  summer  fallowing,  one  year 
followed  by  seeding  to  wheat  or  some 
other  crop  the  next.  This  same  system 
has  been  applied  with  great  success  in 
northen stern  Oregon  and  southeastern 
Wasliington.  The  writer  while  in  those 
localities  last  July  was  informed  that 
they  were  producing  from  forty  to 
sixty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  on 
an  {iverage  annual  precipitation  of  fif- 
teen inches.  Their  farms  were  selling 
at  from  -triO  to  .i'lOO  per  acre  or  at  prices 
in  keeping  with  values  in  the  eastern 
part  of  tlie  state.  The  soil  in  this  por- 
tion of  those  states  and  in  fact  on  the 


west  side  of  the  Rocky  ^fountains  is  of 
a  volcanic  origin.  Being  an  ashy  soil 
it  absorbs  moisture  freely  and  does  not 
bake.  The  soil  in  the  western  part  of 
our  state  is  heavier,  consequently  re- 
quires more  cultivation  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  crusting.  For  this  reason  a 
system  of  farming  that  is  a  success  in 
those  localities  does  not  prove  very 
beneficial  here. 

The  Campbell  system  has  been 
tested  thoroughly  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  semi-arid  belt  and  has 
been  demonstrated  the  best  and  most 
complete  system  of  farming  ever  de- 
\ised  for  this  territory.  Mr.  Campbell 
does  not  claim  to  be  the  originator  or 
founder  of  all  of  the  principles  combin- 
ing to  make  his  system  of  soil  culture. 
But  to  him  does  belong  the  credit  of 
gathering-  these  principles  together,  ar- 
ranging them  in  a  concrete  form,  add- 
ing what  was  necessary  to  bring  it  up 
to  its  present  high  standard. 

The  two  most  important  principles  of 
scientific  soil  culture  are : 

First — To  place  the  soil  in  the  proper 
condition  by  the  right  kind  of  cultiva- 
tion to  absorb  all  of  the  moisture  that 
falls  upon  it. 

Second — By  cultivating  at  the  proper 
time  and  producing  a  soil  mulch  that 
will  soon  dry  out  as  deep  as  cultivated, 


Apple  Orchard  Seven  Years  Old,  Pomeroy  Model  Farm,  Hill  City,  Kansas.   Grown  by  the  Camp- 
bell Method  of  Soil  Culture.    (Not  Dry  Farming.) 


protecting  the  moisture  in  the  firm 
packed  seed  bed  and  subsoil  below. 

These  two  essential  facts  must  be  up- 
permost in  the  mind  of  the  farmer, 
their  importance  cannot  be  dwelled 
upon  too  strongly.  Wlien  soil  is  left  in 
its  natural  condition  the  evaporation  is 
very  rapid. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments 
along  this  line  have  been  conducted  by 
Prof.  King  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  moisture  that  would  be 
lost  through  evaporation  from  a  square 
foot  of  ground  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  result  of  these  experiments 
is  almost  incredible.  By  placing  a 
metallic  tube  one  foot  square  in  a  tank 
of  water  so  protected  that  there  could 
be  no  evaporation  or  loss  of  water,  ex- 
cept through  this  tube,  it  was  found 
that  the  evaporation  for  ten  consecutive 
days — through  this  tube  wliich  was  five 
feet  long — filled  with  soil  from  top  to 
bottom  and  submerged  into  the  water 
four  feet,  compelling  all  moisture  com- 
ing to  the  surface  and  evaporating  to 


pass  through  one  foot  of  soil  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  was  exactly  one  and 
one-half  quarts  of  w^ater.  By  lifting 
the  tube  one  foot  higher,  making  it 
necessary  for  the  moisture  to  rise  two 
feet  by  capillary  attraction  the  loss  was 
found  to  be  a  little  over  one  quart 
every  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  then 
lifted  three  feet  and  then  to  four  feet 
and  the  loss  by  evaporation  was  found 
to  be  about  one  pint.  Had  there  been 
a  soil  mulch  two  inches  in  depth  creat- 
ed on  the  surface  in  this  tube  the 
evaporation  would  have  been  very  lit- 
tle. 

IMuch  depends  on  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  Dry  soil  resists 
moistnre  while  moist  soil  attracts  it.  If 
Avhen  the  rains  fall,  the  soil  has  been 
properly  handled,  instead  of  the  water 
running  off  it  will  soak  down  very 
rapidly  as  far  as  the  subsoil  is  moist, 
gradually  going  deeper.  The  mulch  is 
then  renewed  and  each  succeeding  rain 
sends  the  moisture  deeper. 

Just  recently  we  learned  of  a  gentle- 
man in  western  Nebraska  who  has  an 
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orchard  whore  on  an  avoraLce  rainfall  of 
twelve  inches  he  has  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  moisture  down  fifteen  feet  in 
three  years. 

Prof.  Canii)bell  told  ns  recently  that 
a  few  years  ago  he  succeeded  in  send- 
in the  moisture  down  to  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet  in  two  years  in  an  orchard 
in  Cheyenne  County. 

The  orcliard  grown  by  Prof.  Campbell 
on  the  Pomeroy  farm  at  Ilill  City  was  as 
fine  an  orchard  at  seven  yeai-s  of  age 
as  could  be  found  anywhere.  There  is 
no  reason  why  every  farmer  could  not 
grow  an  orchard  and  a  nice  grove  of 
forest  trees.  The  expense  would  be  a 
trivial  matter  as  would  be  the  time  ex- 
pended in  cultivating  it. 

Farming  under  the  Campbell  system 
is  not  so  expensive  as  many  people 
think  it.  Requiring  but  little  if  any 
more  labor,  after  the  first  season  which 
is  used  in  preparing  the  soil,  than  the 
better  class  of  farmers  in  the  middle 
states  put  in  on  their  farms.  One  man 
with  four  good  horses  and  about  $1C0 
invested  in  the  proper  kind  of  ma- 
chinery can  handle  one  hundred  acres 
for  wheat.   If  the  w^ork  has  been  done 


I)roperly  Ik;  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
crof)  yielding  approximately  forty 
bushels  per  acre,  barring  possibility 
of  crop  being  injured  by  hail,  rust  or 
bugs. 

The  farmer  intending  to  follow  this 
system  must  study  it  carefully.  lie 
sliould  so  familiarize  himself  with  it 
that  he  knows  just  why  a  certain  thing 
is  being  done.  To  grasp  merely  the 
mechanical  idea  and  not  understand 
why  the  soil  should  be  placed  in  a  cer- 
tiiin  physical  condition  means  to  fail. 

In  handling  sod,  for  example,  the 
farmer  is  instru-cted  to  plow  when 
moist  from  two  and  one-half  to  three 
inches  deep,  taking  great  care  to  lay 
the  furrow  slice  flat,  rolling  each  day's 
plowing  and  harrowin?:  it  before  turn- 
ing out  of  the  field.  He  should  under- 
stand that  the  furrow  slice  being  made 
to  lay  perfectly  flat  prevents  air  spaces 
between  the  sod  and  the  soil  beneath. 
When  the  warm  days  come,  the  heat  in 
connection  with  the  moisture  promotes 
nitrification  or  decomposition  and  the 
sod  as  well  as  the  subsoil  soon  rots  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 

After  this  takes  place  the  farmer  is 


'.-J 
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directed  to  into  the  field  with  ii  stir- 
ring plow  and  l)aekst't  this  sod  by 
plowin*:  al)out  two  and  one-half  inches 
•deeper,  ])ackinLr  and  harrowini,'  the 
ground  plowed  in  the  fort-noon  before 
leaving  the  field  and  repeatini;  the 
same  i)rocess  in  the  evening.  He  should 
understand  that  the  packing  of  the 
underside  of  the  furrow  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  air  spaces,  which 
would  take  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil, 
and  establishing  a  connection  with  the 
subsoil  which  aids  the  moisture  in  mov- 
ing up  to  the  roots  of  the  plant  by  capil- 
lary attraction.  A  firm,  moist  seed 
"bed  is  also  the  most  ideal  condition  for 
the  rapid  development  of  plant  life. 

In  handling  old  ground  the  first  step 
to  be  taken  is  to  double  disk  by  lapping 
lialf.  This  creates  a  mulch,  thereby 
preventing  evaporation  and  the  soil  is 
moist  when  the  farmer  is  ready  to  plow\ 
The  plowing  should  be  about  seven 
inches  in  depth,  packed  and  harrowed 
as  outlined  before.  If  w^heat  is  to  be 
sown  it  should  be  done  about  Sep- 
tember 10th,  sowing  about  tAventy 
pounds  to  the  acre  putting  it  in  with 
some  good  drill  that  will  deposit  the 
•seed  about  three  inches  deep  or  from 
•one-half  inch  to  an  inch  in  the  firm 
moist  soil  beneath  the  mulch.  In  case 
of  a  heavy  rain  after  the  wheat  is 
•sown  it  is  necessary  to  harrow  in  order 
to  renew  the  mulch.  This  can  be  done 
l)y  using  the  common  lever  harrow^ 
laying  the  teeth  back  slightly  so  that 
it  will  not  tear  out  the  wheat.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  catch  the  soil  moist  if 
possible.  The  best  time  to  harrow  is 
v/hen  the  grain  is  beginning  to  stool,  or 
when  three  or  four  inches  high.  In 
case  of  a  second  heavy  rain  it  may  be 
necessary  to  harroAv  again.  It  is  very 
important  to  get  the  foliage  of  the 
•grain  to  cover  the  soil  wiiile  the  surface 
is  still  loose,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
free  access  of  air  to  the  firm  soil.  Free 
circulation  of  air  is  a  very  important 
matter  as  we  will  show  later.  When 
the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest  the  hinder 
should  be  followed  by  the  disk  and  the 
ground  double  disked  by  lapping  half, 
thus  preventing  the  escape  of  the  sur- 
plus moisture  by  evaporation  or 
through  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  weeds. 


I'hc  ground  is  then  ready  to  be  plowed, 
j>;:ck'cd  and  luii-rowcd. 

.Mr.  CjiuiplM'll  jis  wi-ll  {IS  those  who 
follow  his  methods  have*  protfurerl  some 
l;:rge  yields  of  wheat  within  the  past 
five  yeai's.  Wheat  grown  on  the 
lUniu'voy  farm  near  Hill  City  in  1901. 
yielded  42 VL*  bushels  per  acre,  for  the 
years  190:^4-5  and  6  it  averaged  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Even  better  results 
wei-e  ])ro'.'urv'd  on  the  Burlington  fann 
at  Troidridire,  Nebraska,  where  in  1005 
wheat  yielding  54V2  bushels  per  acre 
and  testing  G3  pounds  was  produced. 
In  1906  the  same  field  produced  0IY2 
bushels  per  acre,  testing  64  pounds. 
Numerous  yields  have  ])een  reported  by 
farmers  from  different  localities  in  the 
semi-arid  belt  lying  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains  wiiicli  range  from  thirty-one 
to  sixty-five  bushels  per  acre.  But  per- 
haps the  greatest  yield  ever  reported 
was  from  the  experimental  farm  at 
North  Platte,  Nebraska,  Avhere  sixty- 
seven  bushels  per  acre  were  grown  last 
year.  The  average  annual  precipita- 
tion at  this  point  is  nineteen  inches. 
The  editor  of  AYallace's  Farmer  visited 
tliis  wheat  field  about  the  time  it  was 
ready  to  harvest  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  the  finest  field  of  Avheat  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  year  before  a  yield  of  sixty- 
five  bushels  per  acre  Avas  reported 
from  this  same  station. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  scientific 
soil  culture  has  passed  the  theoretical 
stage.  ]\fen  Avho  expect  to  farm  cannot 
afford  to  experiment  and  should  adopt 
this  system  at  once.  It  has  taken  Mr. 
Campbell  twenty-six  years  to  bring  it 
up  to  its  present  standard.  He  says 
that  there  is  much  yet  to  he  learned. 
Why  not  adopt  it  then,  and  assist  in 
improving  it?  Do  not  condemn  it  with- 
out first  giving  it  a  thorough  test  or  at- 
tempt to  discredit  it  by  only  giving  it  a 
partial  trial. 

To  farm  intelligently  requires  just  as 
much  ability  as  to  practice  law.  medi- 
cine or  any  of  the  professions.  The 
farmer  Avho  reads  and  thinks  for  him- 
self Avill  succeed.  He  cannot  afford  to 
stand  by  methods  that  have  proven 
time  and  time  again  to  he  unsafe. 

In  attempting  to  master  scientific 
soil  culture  one  should  gather  all  of  the 
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details.  The  ovorlookiiii?  of  some  point 
wliicli  at  a  first  ^laiico  appc.irs  to  Ix^ 
trivial  may  mean  a  small  yield  ov  llie 
outiro  loss  oi'  a  crop.  For  illustration, 
pround  should  never  he  i)lo\ved  ex('e[)t 
when  moist.  If  this  is  disreirarded  and 
it  is  broken  while  dry  it  will  break  up 
in  lumps,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
pack  the  under  side  of  the  furrow  ob- 
taining a  firm,  moist  seed  bed.  Besides, 
land  broken  in  this  condition  is  very 
likely  to  blow. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
cannot  be  watched  too  closely.  The 
moist  seed  bed  must  be  protected  by  the 
soil  mulch  to  prevent  evaporation  and 
to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and 
light  which  are  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  plant  life. 

The  soil  may  be  full  of  moisture  and 
if  the  air  is  prevented  from  getting  to 
the  roots  of  the  plant  the  growth  will 
be  materially  diminished.  The  effect 
of  this  was  first  noticed  by  ^Mr.  Camp- 
bell at  the  Pomeroy  farm  in  1901.  The 
summer  was  extremely  hot  and  dry. 
Being  busy  with  other  crops  the  or- 
■chard  was  neglected  and  permitted  to  go 
without  cultivation  for  eighteen  days. 
A  soil  mulch  of  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  depth  had  been  created  to  prevent 
evaporation.  During  the  time  the  trees 
Avere  not  cultivated  a  crust  formed  be- 
neath the  mulch  about  one  inch  in 
thickness.  This  was  caused  by  the 
mulch  becoming  so  heated  that  the 
moisture  in  the  firm  soil  beneath  form- 
ed a  vapor  and  passed  off  through  the 
pores  of  the  mulch.  The  top  of  the 
firm  surface  beneath  the  mulch  grad- 
ually hardened,  filling  up  the  pores  in 
the  top  of  the  firm  soil.  The  foliage  of 
the  trees  began  to  turn  yellow  and  that 
fact  caused  Mr.  Campbell  to  make  an 
•examination.  He  found  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  beneath  the  crust 
which  had  formed  just  under  the  mulch. 
One-half  of  the  orchard  was  double 
disked  as  an  experiment,  breaking  the 
crust  and  permitting  a  free  circulation 
of  air.  The  trees  recovered  in  a  week 
Tind  the  renuiinder  of  the  orchard  was 
3iandled  likewise. 

Similar  conditions  have   since  been 


noted  ill  whcjit.  corn,  oats  and  other 
eiops,  with  same  n-sults  from  similar 
treat  iiieiit. 

Farm(;rs  as  a  rule  are  not  nearly  so 
v.-ell  organized  as  the  various  i)rofes- 
sional  or  tradesmen  in  this  r;ountry. 
These  people  have  been  thoroughly 
oiganized  for  years  and  by  reason  of 
this  congregation  have  exchanged 
ideas,  adopting  what  was  good,  reject- 
ing what  was  not  and  advanced  their 
professions  and  trades  to  their  present 
standard.  The  farmers  should  do  like- 
wise. 

According  to  government  statistics 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Kansas 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  thirteen 
and  seven-tentlis  bushels  per  acre.  One 
state  exceeds  this,  which  happens  to  be 
Nebraska  with  an  average  yield  of 
sixteen  and  six-tenths  bushels.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  Nebraska  has 
been  paying  more  attention  to  scien- 
tific soil  culture  than  have  we.  Those 
average  yields  should  be  doubled  and 
in  fact  almost  trebled.  The  average 
yield  in  England  for  the  past  ten  years 
is  thirtj'-three  bushels  per  acre  and  in 
Germany  it  is  thirty-four.  Tlieir  farms 
have  been  tilled  for  hundreds  of  years 
and  cannot  be  as  fertile  as  ours.  The 
only  conclusion  we  can  reach  then  is, 
they  are  better  tilled. 

Kansas  lands  are  of  the  very  best. 
Kansas  farmers  are  a  very  intelligent 
class  of  men.  The  time  for  the  awaken- 
ing is  at  hand. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  is  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  working  in 
unison  with  others  -vvho  are  trying  to 
solve  these  great  problems.  There  is 
glory  enough  for  all.  Let  us  then  join 
hands  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  plains  of 
our  own  state  and  convert  them  into 
v.iieat  and  alfalfa  fields,  adding  im- 
measurably to  our  commonwealth. 

We  are  in  the  most  favored  portion 
of  the  semi-arid  region,  with  an  aver- 
age annual  precipitation  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches,  and  should  be  first  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  western  Kan- 
sas is  second  to  none  in  the  production 
of  farm  products. 
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SOIME  years  ago  I  was  journeying 
through  a  sparsely  settled  region 
having  no  definite  object  in  view 
but  to  see  the  country  and  study  the 
nature  of  its  civilization.  I  had  been 
passing  for  a  few  days  through  a  pros- 
perous region  where  the  laud  seemed  to 
yield  abundantly  in  response  to  the 
labor  of  the  men  who  tilled  it.  At  last, 
however,  as  I  journeyed  on,  the  soil 
grew  less  productive  and  the  laborers 
less  prosperous.  Stones  were  more 
plentiful  in  the  fields  and  meadows  and 
now  and  then  I  saw  a  steep  and  barren 
hillside. 

After  several  days  of  travel  all 
traces  of  the  presence  of  men  disap- 
peared and  I  saw  only  deserted  build- 
ings long  fallen  into  decay.  The  road 
became  a  path  and  led  over  hills  wild 
and  rugged  in  the  extreme  and  through 
valleys  filled  Avith  mighty  trees  of 
densest  foliage.  After  following  a 
rough  winding  pathway  down  an  un- 
usually steep  and  rocky  hillside  I  enter- 
ed a  forest  whose  mighty  interlacing 
boughs  so  excluded  the  rays  of  the  sun 
as  to  produce  a  semblance  of  twilio-ht. 
In  some  places  I  passed  through  thick- 
ets so  heavy  that  all  around  me  was  al- 
most total  darkness  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  lie  upon  my  horse's  back  to 
avoid  the  thickly  interwoven  branches 
above. 

About  noon  of  my  second  day  in  the 
forest,  I  suddenly  emerged  upon  an  as- 
cending slope  where  the  trees  were  less 
dense,  although  they  still  cast  a  heavy 
shade.  There  was  no  underbrush  here 
and  the  massive  trunks  rose  to  a  great 
height  without  a  branch. 

Before  me  through  the  trees  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  wall  of  a  large  build- 
ing and  as  I  drew  nearer  I  saw  that  it 
was  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  palace.  A 
lofty  porch  had  once  stretched  across 
the  entire  front  of  the  building,  but 
two  or  three  of    the    giant  columns 


which  had  supported  it  and  which 
rivaled  in  height  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  in  the  surrounding  forest,  had 
fallen,  so  that  there  were  now  great 
gaps  in  the  roof.  The  massive  walls 
were  covered  with  ivy  and  mo.ss  and 
bore  evidence  of  great  age.  The  way 
to  the  building  seemed  worn  as  if  by 
the  trampling  of  many  feet  and  various 
paths  like  the  one  I  had  followed  led 
from  the  forest  to  the  steps  of  the  great 
stone  porch.  As  I  drew  nearer  I  saw 
that  the  steps  themselves  were  worn 
as  if  by  the  incessant  passing  in  and  out 
of  many  feet.  At  the  center  of  the  porch 
was  an  arched  doorway  and  upon  either 
side,  still  fixed  in  the  heavy  walls  were 
large  staples  that  must  at  one  time 
have  supported  gigantic  doors.  Here 
and  there  in  the  walls  were  narrow  slits 
which  had  probably  served  as  windows. 

My  horse  began  to  act  very  strange- 
ly, much  as  he  had  always  done  when 
dangerous  wild  beasts  were  near.  I 
looked  around  for  my  dog,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  fearing  to  lose 
him  I  gave  a  peculiar  call  which  had 
always  brought  him  to  my  side  in  time 
of  need.  My  voice  echoed  through  the 
forest,  but  the  dog  did  not  come.  I 
tied  my  horse  to  a  tree  with  a  strong 
rawhide  strap  and  walked  up  the  steps, 
hollowed  as  if  by  the  tread  of  many 
ages,  and  entered  the  dark  hallway,  my 
footsteps  sounding  strangely  down  the 
long  corridors,  which  stretched  to  right 
and  left  and  far  ahead  of  me.  The 
floors  within  were  also  worn  although 
they  were  apparently  of  marble,  and 
I  thought  in  awe  of  the  thousands  of 
years  it  must  have  taken  to  wear  the 
stones  so  deeply  even  though  a  host 
pass  through  each  day.  flaking  a  torch 
of  some  resinous  wood  I  examined  the 
walls.  They  were  of  granite  and  mar- 
ble, smoothly  cut  and  evidently  o:ice 
highly  polished,  but  now  covered  with 
moss  and  mold.  Now  and  then  I  pass- 
ed a  great  arched  doorway  closed  by 


■   j,  '  -T-T?!»W?» 


'*Live  thou,  and  long  for  death,  thou  and  the  thousands  of  thy  hosts,  until  life  shall  be  an 
endless  burden  and  death  a  dream  of  Joy!" 
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doors  which  must  have  ])oen  made  of 
copper  or  brass,  as  they  were  covered 
with  the  hliiisli  «^reen  rust  of  such 
metals.  Taking'  a  small  ax  which  I 
carried  at  my  ))clt,  I  struck  one  of  these 
dooi*s  a  vi«2:orous  blow.  So  thick  and 
heavy  was  it  that  it  {^aye  forth  a  dead 
sound  like  a  solid  walk  :Many  cham- 
bers were  open  and  showed  evidence 
of  use.  Skins  of  animals  were  hanging 
upon  the  walls  drying  and  were  scat- 
tered upon  the  floors.  lu  one  room 
which  must  once  have  been  a  mighty 
banquet  hall  were  two  long  tables  and 
upon  these  were  blood  and  bones  and 
shreds  of  raw  meat,  and  under  the 
tables  and  in  great  heaps  against  the 
walls  were  bones.  The  hall  was  pillar- 
ed and  arched  in  a  manner  that  must 
have  been  beautiful  in  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  old;  in  the  days  of  pomp  and 
glory  when  the  hosts  of  the  mighty 
feasted  there;  but  now,  with  the  piles 
of  bones  around  the  walls  reaching 
half  w^ay  from  floor  to  arch  and  the 
filthy  tables,  it  was  a  scene  of  horror 
and  I  turned  aw*ay  sickened,  w^onder- 
ing  what  savage  band  of  men  had  taken 
possession  and  wrought  such  ruin  there. 
Realizing  at  last  that  I  had  spent  some 
time  within  and  that  the  hour  must  be 
growing  late.  I  stepped  outside  but 
could  see  my  horse  nowhere.  Approach- 
ing the  tree  to  which  I  had  tied  him  I 
found  the  rawhide  throng  parted  so 
evenly  as  to  suggest  that  it  had  been 
cut.  I  called,  first  to  horse  and  then 
to  dog,  only  to  be  answered  by  the 
countless  echoes  which  resounded 
through  the  stillness  of  the  forest. 
Night  would  soon  come  and  I  was 
alone  in  this  wilderness  w4th  its  mys- 
terious denizens  and  strange  buildings, 
and  when  I  thought  of  the  severed 
rawhide  halter  I  shuddered  wdth  a  ter- 
ror which  I  could  not  master. 

I  dared  not  to  attempt  the  journey 
back  through  the  forest  alone  and  at 
night,  therefore  I  decided  to  find  if 
possible,  before  night  fell,  some  room 
in  the  old  palace  where  I  would  be 
secure.  Rememberintr  that  some  of  the 
doors  seemed  never  to  have  been  open- 
ed, I  decided  to  force  an  entrance 
through  one  of  them  if  possible,  hoping 
that  I  would  find  a  means  of  barricad- 


ing it  and  tliiis  securing  myself  from 
invaders.  Cutting  ji  large  pole  as  heavy 
as  I  could  carry,  I  chose  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  closed  doors  and  pro- 
ceeded to  batt(?r  it  oi)en.  After  repeat- 
ed blows  n|)on  the  spot  where  I  sup- 
posed the  lock  to  be,  I  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  fastenings  and  throwing 
all  of  my  weight  against  the  door  I 
moved  it  slowly  back  upon  its  creaking 
hinges  and  entered  the  room.  The 
chamber  was  very  lofty,  of  immense 
size,  and  dark.  I  lighted  a  torch  but 
its  rays  were  smothered  in  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  gloom.  Near  me  and 
against  the  wall  which  divided  the 
chamber  from  the  corridor  was  what 
seemed  to  be  a  great  fireplace.  It  was 
high  above  the  level  of  the  floor  and 
before  it  was  a  great  stone  hearth.  I 
examined  it  closely  and  walked  around 
the  room  to  make  sure  that  I  was  alone. 
My  torch  lighted  up  mighty  colunns 
and  arches  as  I  passed  and  revealed 
curious  carvings  upon  the  walls.  Hav- 
ing satisfied"  myself  that  I  would  be 
safe  in  the  room  and  that  the  fireplace 
could  be  used,  in  spite  of  its  prodigious 
size,  I  hurriedly  carried  in  brush  and 
heavy  limbs  and  prepared  to  build  a 
fire,  for  the  chamber  was  too  cool  for 
comfort  and  my  teeth  were  chattering, 
although  not  perhaps  entirely  from  the 
cold. 

Piling  as  quickly  as  possible  some  of 
the  smaller  limbs  in  position  I  lighted 
them  and  without  glancing  around  the 
room  made  haste  to  close  the  door  and 
to  brace  it  w4th  the  stick  which  I  had 
used  as  a  ram.  This  was  easily  done 
for  the  builder  had  evidently  ntended 
it  to  be  barred  in  this  way  and  all  that 
was  necessary  for  me  to  do  was  to  cut 
my  pole  to  the  proper  length  and  put  it 
in  place  and  I  had  the  door  fastened  so 
securely  that  it  must  have  taken  an  in- 
vading army  to  force  an  entrance. 
Turning,  I  now  saw  the  whole  chamber 
as  it  was  revealed  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  and  almost  held  my  breath  in  as- 
tonishment at  its  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  room  must  once  have  been  an 
enormous  reception  chamber.  On  the 
side  opposite  the  fireplace,  beneath  a 
vast  architrave  of  marble  and  between 
two  massive  pillars,  was  a  lofty  dais 
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and  in  its  c(Mitor  stood  a  throiio  which 
gleamed  and  ^ditterod  in  the  li^dit  as 
though  set  with  many  jewels.  The  dais 
was  reached  from  the  front  and  either 
side  by  a  fli<'ht  of  steps.  The  fire  cast 
its  full  light  upon  the  sparkliiijr  ma- 
terial of  which  the  throne  was  built. 
The  ceilin*?  was  a  series  of  immense 
arches  restin<2:  upon  columns  at  either 
side  and  arch  and  column  gleamed  in 
the  firelight  in  many  colors  from  the 
white  of  purest  marble  to  the  glow  of 
burnished  gold. 

There  was  no  mold  or  decay  there. 
All  was  as  free  from  moisture  or  dust 
as  though  it  had  been  built  but  yester- 
day. Crossing  the  room  I  climbed  the 
steps  to  the  throne.  It  seemed  to  be 
carved  from  one  great  stone  and  was 
set  with  numberless  jew^els  and  pieces 
of  gold.  It  w^as  wide  and  high,  so  high 
that  it  reached  half  way  to  the  archi- 
trave above  and  so  wide  it  filled  half 
the  dais  and  yet  the  seat  was  no  larger 
than  a  large  chair.  I  examined  the 
walls  of  the  room,  but  found  that  the 
entrance  I  had  barred  seemed  to  be  the 
only  doorway  and  concluded  that  I  was 
safe  at  least  for  the  night,  although  I 
could  not  refrain  from  a  shudder  of  ter- 
ror when  I  thought  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  my  horse  and  dog  and 
of  the  worn  steps  and  the  paths  leading 
from  the  forest. 

I  returned  to  the  fireplace  and  sat 
down  in  the  light,  looking  again  at  the 
mighty  arched  ceiling,  the  great  metal 
door  and  the  glittering  throne.  What 
king  had  in  the  long  ago  inhabited  this 
palace  and  issued  his  commands  from 
that  throne?  In  all  the  histories  I  had 
read  this  region  had  never  been  known 
as  aught  but  a  wilderness.  In  all  maps 
of  antiquity  this  country  was  marked 
as  uninhabited.  Was  it  possible  that  I 
had  stumbled  upon  a  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  heretofore  unknown? 

I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  sound 
f  I'oni  the  corridor  outside,  a  sound  as  of 
the  shuffling  of  many  feet  and  the  mut- 
tering of  many  voices.  The  Avails  Avere 
thick  and  the  sounds  w^ere  very  faint,  so 
faint  as  scarcely  to  reach  my  ears.  I 
felt  a  peculiar  superstitious  terror  com- 
ing over  me  again,  but  curiosity  drew^ 
me  to  the  door.    Faintly    the  sounds 


came,  the  swishing  of  a  multitude  of 
unsliod  or  UKJCcasined  fijet  and  a  littU^ 
more  distinctly,  the  murmur  of  voices. 
The  footsteps  might  have  been  tho.se  of 
men  or  beasts,  but  the  voices  were  sure- 
ly those  of  men.  I  opened  the  door 
cautiously  and  peeped  outside  and  a 
stranger  sight  never  greeted  human 
eyes,  ^len  they  were,  but  all  stricken 
with  the  hand  of  time.  They  came 
straggling  in,  bent  and  decrepit,  the 
very  emblems  of  old  age  bowed  be- 
neath the  burden  of  its  years  and  com- 
ing wearily  in  to  darkness  and  to  death. 
The  number  of  stragders  increased  un- 
til it  became  a  multitude  and  in  the 
murmur  of  all  their  voices  I  did  not 
hear  one  note  of  jo}'  or  pain,  but  the 
whole  seemed  to  be  a  sound  of  weari- 
ness and  hopelessness.  A  feeling  of 
horror  came  over  me  and  I  closed  and 
barred  the  door  and  seated  myself  be- 
fore the  fire.  The  columns  and  arches 
gleamed  and  the  great  throne  glowed 
with  many  tints  in  the  dancing  light. 
All  was  soon  quiet  outside  and  I  grew 
drowsy  and  slept  and  into  my  sleep 
came  strange  phantasms. 

I  w^as  still  in  the  great  throne  cham- 
ber, but  all  was  changed.  I  was  one 
of  a  host  of  armed  lords  and  the  light 
from  the  great  fireplace  and  from  a 
thousand  lambs  lighted  the  pillars  and 
arches  and  glittered  upon  the  armor 
of  the  host.  A  king  of  proud  stature 
and  haughty  mien  sat  upon  the  throne 
and  upon  his  brow  glittered  a  crown 
filled  with  jewels  and  in  his  hand  was 
a  sword  which  gleamed  and  sparkled 
in  the  light.  We  were  all  filled  with 
the  pride  of  conquest,  for  we  had  won 
many  great  battles  and  a  nation  had 
fallen  at  our  feet  and  we  w^ere  assem- 
bled that  the  wealth  of  the  conquered 
people  might  be  allotted  by  word  of  the 
king.^  Rich  estates  were  bestowed  upon 
all  with  lavish  hand  and  at  last  the  king 
arose  and  issued  the  command.  ''Admit 
the  slaves." 

The  multitude  parted  to  risrht  and 
left,  making  a  passage  way  from  the 
great  door  to  the  king  and  one  by  one 
they  entered,  the  beautiful  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  vanquished,  clothed 
in  the  delicate  draperies  w^hich  would 
best  display  their  beauty.    There  were 
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not  more  than  three-score  of  the  cap- 
tives and  only  the  most  favored  h)rds 
^vould  receive  a  slave.  The  noble  feat- 
ures and  delicate  p^race  of  the  unfor- 
tunates told  tlieir  hij,di  birth,  and  the 
pallor  in  their  cliceks  and  the  terror  in 
their  eyes  bespoke  their  gentleness  and 
purity  of  heart.  Little  girls  clutched 
their  mothers'  robes  and  sobbed  with 
fear;  beautiful  maidens  clung  to  one 
iinother  weeping  or  were  so  weak  with 
terror  that  they  could  not  walk  and 
were  supported  by  the  servants  of  the 
king.  Their  distress  met  with  no  sym- 
pathy, but  was  met  with  coarse  jests 
and  jeers. 

As  the  gifts  w^ere  allotted,  the  re- 
<iipients  stepped  forward  and  the  new 
slave,  with  despair  and  terror  ^yritten 
upon  the  countenance  was  committed 
to  his  charge.  At  last  an  unusually 
beautiful  woman  whose  face  was  drawn 
with  agony  and  despair  was  led  for- 
ward and  at  the  same  instant  a  little 
girl  with  long  golden  locks  and  great 
dark  eyes  who  was  clinging  to  her  hand, 
broke  away  and  kneeling  before  the 
king  pleaded,  in  a  sweet  but  broken  voice 
that  she  and  her  mother  might  be  freed. 
There  w^as  a  moment  of  silence  in  the 
hall  and  then  a  quick  flash  of  the  king's 
sword,  and  the  child's  head  rolled  down 
the  steps  to  the  floor  below  and  the 
body  fell  and  in  falling  threw  a  spray 
of  blood  upon  the  gorgeous  habit  of  the 
king  and  spattered  the  glittering 
throne. 

The  mother  with  a  wild  cry  caught 
up  the  twitching  body  of  the  child  and 
<i]asped  it  to  her,  moaning  and  quiver- 
ing with  grief.  At  an  order  from  the 
king  the  servants  stepped  forward  and 
took  charge  of  the  woman  and  were 
just  leaving  the  chamber  when  a 
strange  figure  stepped  from  behind  the 
throne.  It  w^as  the  king's  magician 
and  soothsayer  and  the  awe-stricken 
silence  of  the  throng  proclaimed  his 
power  over  the  minds  of  men.  His  lofty 
stature  and  haughty  bearing  rivaled 
that  of  the  king  himself.  He  was  cloth- 
ed in  simple  garb  and  carried  in  his 
hand  a  rod  of  gleaming  white. 

Pointing  with  his  rod  at  the  slaves  and 
at  the  bloody  head  which  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  he  turned  to  the  king 


and  in  thunder  tones  demanded  the 
meaning  of  tliis  scene.  The  monarch 
grew  pale  then  his  face  flushed  with 
rage  and  he  answered : 

''They  are  my  slaves,  I  took  them  in 
war,  and  no  more  of  your  pratinjrs  or 
other  bh)0(l  will  stain  these  steps  and 
another  head  will  lie  at  the  feet  of  my 
soldiers." 

"By  whose  power  did  you  win  those 
battles,"  demanded  the  magician,  dis- 
daining the  threat  of  the  king  whose 
nervous  hand  was  upon  the  hilt  of  his 
sword. 

The  weapon  was  drawn  like  a  flash 
but  quicker  still  the  white  rod  of  the 
magician  swung  through  the  air  and 
struck  the  wrist  of  the  king's  right 
hand.  The  sword  fell  clattering  to  the 
marble  below.  The  angry  monarch 
strove  to  issue  a  command,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  the  tones  of  the  ma- 
gician who  towered  before  him  a  pic- 
ture of  righteous  T\'Tath. 

''Thou  didst  promise  me  that  justice 
and  mercy  should  follow  thy  con- 
quests," said  he  in  ringing  tones,  "and 
I  gave,  thee  power  to  win  thy  battles. 
That  pledge  is  broken  and  now  listen 
to  this,  my  curse : 

"Live  thou,  and  long  for  death,  thou 
and  the  thousands  of  thy  host  until  life 
shall  be  an  endless  burden  and  death  a 
dream  of  joy.  Live,  without  the  smile 
of  woman  in  all  your  realm  and  with- 
out the  laugh  of  a  child  in  all  the 
bounds  of  your  kingdom  until  you  have 
paid  in  the  suffering  of  a  hundred, 
hundred  years  for  these  awful  deeds. 
Live,  bowed  and  cramped  by  age,  torn 
by  beast  and  racked  by  fever  and  yet 
unable  to  die.  Live  and  grow  old 
through  the  countless  ages  until  the 
walls  of  this  palace  are  ready  to  crum- 
ble and  great  new  peoples  fill  the  lands 
of  earth." 

Having  pronounced  this  curse  he 
passed  behind  the  throne,  the  voices  of 
the  multitude  began  to  fill  the  chamber, 
and  I  awoke  to  find  the  fire  burned  low 
and  darkness  around  me.  My  dream 
had  been  so  vivid  that  it  seemed  the 
truth  and  I  could  still  see  the  bloody 
head  of  the  child  and  hear  the  ma- 
gician's voice  say  in  ringing  tones,  **A 
hundred  hundred  years."    Ten  thou- 
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sand  years  to  live  and  <;r()W  old,  ten 
thousand  years  without  the  smile  ol"  a 
woman  or  the  prattle  of  a  child.  I  eould 
not  shake  off  the  effect  of  the  dream 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  under 
the  curse. 

I  arose  and  threw  some  sticks  upon 
the  fire.  It  blazed  up  brii^htly  and 
lighted  the  gleaminj^  columns  and 
arches  of  the  chamber  and  brought  a 
glow  of  color  from  the  throne. 
Impelled  by  a  sudden  curiosity  I  li indit- 
ed my  lantern  and  walked  across  to  the 
throne  and  examined  the  steps  and  the 
floor.  Yes,  there  were  dark  stains  like 
stains  of  blood,  yet  why  blood,  many 
other  things  will  produce  a  stain.  I 
was  getting  childish.  A  believer  in 
dreams.   I  must  get  out  of  this  place. 

I  threw  more  sticks  upon  the  fire  and 
lay  down,  until  the  grey  light  began  to 
creep  in  through  some  narrow  windows 
high  up  in  the  eastern  wall.  Soon  I 
heard  the  sound  of  those  peculiar  be- 
ings in  the  corridor  but  feared  to  open 
the  door.  "When  these  sounds  died 
away  I  dashed  downa  the  corridor  and 
into  the  open  air.  I  called  again  to 
dog  and  horse  but  as  vainly  as  before. 
I  decided  to  make  an  attempt  to  return 
immediately  to  the  haunts  of  civilized 
men.  I  had  not  wandered  far  until  I 
found  that  I  w^as  completely  lost.  Just 
ais  I  began  to  realize  the  horror  of  my 
position,  I  heard  a  footstep  behind  me 
and  turning  found  myself  face  to  face 
with  one  of  those  strange  beings  I  had 
seen  in  the  old  palace.  He  uttered  a 
low  cry,  and  at  this  signal  there  came 
from  the  bushes  all  around  me  the 
host  of  aged  men,  their  bleared  eyes 
and  changeless  countenances  all  turned 
toward  me.  There  was  in  their  mo- 
tions an  intense  purpose  and  that  pur 
pose  was  evidently  to  capture  me.  As 
they  tried  to  seize  me  I  threw  them 
right  and  left,  and  at  last  drew  my  re- 
volver and  emptied  its  chambers 
among  them.  They  manifested  no  fear 
or  surprise  at  the  shots  nor  did  I  see 
one  fall,  but  pressing  close  around  they 
forced  me  to  the  ground  and  bound  my 
hands  behind  me.  Leading  me  in  their 
midst  they  slowly  moved  tovrard  the 
old  palace.  Here  on  the  porch  just  be- 
fore the  arched  doorway  a  consulta- 


tion was  hold  in  which  one  with  limp 
and  lifeless  right  arm  took  the  most 
prominent  part.  Something  in  his  face 
seemed  slightly  familiar.  Where  had  I 
seen  those  features  before?  Suddenly 
it  flashed  upon  me.  There  was  a  re- 
semblance, somewhat  remote  it  is  true, 
])ut  nevertheless  a  resemblance  in  that 
shrunken,  leathery  countenance  and 
those  bleared  eyes  to  the  king  I  had 
seen  in  the  dream. 

The  conversation  lasted  loner,  and  as 
I  stood  by  one  of  the  pillars  a  thronL' 
pressed  around  me,  gazing,  pinching 
my  limbs  and  body  and  sometimes  my 
face  and  muttering  to  one  another  in 
those  lifeless,  hopeless  tones.  They 
were  indeed  the  picture  of  extreme  a  Li  e. 
Their  skin  was  like  old  leather.  Their 
hands  were  mere  claws  and  their  very 
fiesh  seemed  shrunken  and  dried.  Their 
bones  showed  that  they  once  had  been 
large  men  but  now,  bowed  as  they  were 
and  shriveled  by  age  they  were  small, 
so  small  that  I  towered  high  above 
them.  Their  faces  never  chanered. 
They  neither  smiled  nor  frowned  and 
every  line  of  each  withered  coun- 
tenance expressed  hopelessness  and 
weariness ;  Aveariness  unutterable  and 
eternal.  The  council  was  over  at  last 
and  I  was  led  to  the  great  banquet 
room  and  placed  upon  the  table  among 
the  remnants  of  former  feasts. 

The  leader  with  the  withered  arm 
came  forward  and  raised  a  dagger  of 
hard  wood  which  was  dark  with  the 
stains  of  blood.  Suddenly  he  paused, 
let  the  dagger  fall  from  his  hand,  and 
with  a  strange  cry  fell  backward.  His 
cry  w^as  followed  by  others  of  a  similar 
nature  all  around  and  my  thongs  were 
released.  Rising  to  a  sitting  position  I 
saw  a  strange  sight.  The  withered 
forms  were  falling,  apparently  drawn 
with  the  agonies  of  death.  Already  the 
one  who  had  held  the  dagger  had  ceas- 
ed to  move.  Death  had  stricken  the 
throng,  and  those  yet  living  looked  on 
in  stupefied  anuizement  until  the  pangs 
grasped  them  and  they  in  their  turn 
fell  writhing  to  the  floor.  I  sprang  to 
my  feet  and  ran  from  the  place  unop- 
posed. Again  the  vivid  picture  in  my 
dream  flashed  upon  my  mind  and  I 
heard  the  mighty  tones  of  the  magician 
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j)r(>n()un(*e  tlio  curse,  "A  hundred  hun- 
<lrod  years."  T  wondored  if  it  were 
possible  that  the  a^a^d  liost  liad  really 
received  the  (Mirs(^  as  I  had  heard  it  in 
niy  dream;  if  tlieir  leader  could  be  that 
kin<?  of  old,  stricken  by  the  weariness 
of  aj]^es.  Could  it  be  that  the  ten 
thousand  years  had  ended  and  that 
death  at  last  had  smitten  them? 

I  turned  for  one  last  look  at  the 
mighty  building-,  and  as  I  looked  one 


of  the  giant  columns  of  the  great  porch 
tottered  and  fell,  and  with  a  rumbling 
crash  the  stones  of  the  massive  roof 
j)lunL^ed  to  the  floor  below,  and  before 
the  echoes  had  died  away  another  col- 
umn bent  and  crumljled  and  another 
load  of  mighty  stones  crashed  to  the 
earth,  and  struck  with  a  sudden  terror 
I  dashed  into  the  forest  leaving  forever 
the  strange  old  palace  with  its  weird 
and  aged  host. 
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CHAPTER  v.— SANTA  CLAUS. 

FRIESEN  had  finished  his  breakfast 
and  leisurely  filling  his  pipe,  he  en- 
tered on  the  usual  morning  discus- 
sion of  the  household  affairs.  Anna  oc- 
cupied her  mother's  seat  at  the  table, 
and  had  occupied  it  now  for  four  j^ears. 
Experience  and  faithful  activity  had 
imparted  steadiness  to  the  glance  of  her 
large  brown  eyes,  and  had  blended 
firmness  with  the  sw^eetness  of  her  lips. 
"When  she  rose  to  fetch  her  father  a 
match,  it  could  be  noticed  that  the 
mayor's  form  and  vigor  found  them- 
selves faithfully  copied  in  the  more 
delicate  and  graceful  lines  of  youth 
and  womanliness.  Health  and  intel- 
ligence shone  from  her  features,  and  an 
abundance  of  dark  brow^n  hair  crowned 
lier  head.  Friesen  continued  to  call 
her  little  woman,  not  noticing  or  re- 
fusing to  notice  that  she  Avas  as  tall 
for  a  woman  as  he  was  tall  for  a  man. 

''Little  woman,"  he  began,  puffing 
his  pipe  and  enjoying  the  cheerfulness 
of  his  home,  "I  yesterday  hired  a  new 
man  to  take  the  place  of  Ivan,  who  is 
about  to  leave.  The  new  man  is  a 
jMordvin  from  the  government  of  Tam- 
bos.  The  villagers  who  have  tried 
IMordvins  are  well  satisfied  with  them. 
They  are  strong  and  steady  men,  and 
pretty  reliable.  Ours  is  a  young  man, 
strong  like  the  rest,  and  taller  than  the 
average." 

* '  Papa,  will  he  show  me  the  colts  and 


help  me  on  the  gray  mare,"  anxiously 
inquired  the  six-year-old  Jacob,  whose 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  from  his 
bread  and  butter  to  a  subject  of  very 
great  importance. 

''Yes,  Jacob,  T  think  he  will  do  that, 
although  it  is  not  in  the  contract.  He 
will  be  here  in  the  evening,  Anna.  You 
might  instruct  Odarka  to  have  a  sup- 
per ready  for  him." 

"I  will,  father,"  said  Anna,  read- 
justing Jacob's  neckerchief,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  start  to  school.  "Our  Little 
Russian  Odarka  and  the  man  from 
Tambos  may  not  harmonize.  Have  vou 
thought  of  that,  father?" 

"0  well,  they  will  generally  have 
their  separate  work,  except,  of  course, 
in  harvest ;  and  I  believe  it  is  just  as 
well  servants  should  not  be  too  in- 
timate." 

"I  hope,"  said  xVnna,  "the  Mordvin 
speaks  something  beside  his  Finnish- 
Tartaric  dialect." 

"O  yes,  he  speaks  Russian,  rather 
slowly,  it  is  true,  but  all  the  more  plain- 
ly, which  will  be  a  convenience  in  a 
German  household. ' ' 

Odarka  was  the  very  active  servant 
girl  of  the  Friesen  household.  Soon 
after  Mrs.  Friesen 's  decease,  the  mayor 
went  to  a  neighboring  little  Russian 
village  and  selected  her  from  a  number 
of  girls  that  offered  their  services.  Her 
healthy  and  lively  appearance  had 
recommended  her.    As    this    was  her 
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first  experience  with  a  Protestant  Ger- 
man family,  she  liad  to  contend  with 
some  religions  (lift'iculties ;  for  in  tliis 
family  there  was  no  crossin^r,  no  fast- 
inf;^,  and  very  little  kee[)ini<  of  holidays, 
nor  was  any  attention  paid  to  the  house 
spirits,  or  to  si)ooks  and  s[)irits  in  jj^en- 
eral.  From  the  first,  however,  she 
formed  an  attachment  for  her  young, 
but  firm  mistress,  which  in  time  grew 
into  strong  devotion.  Hers  was  a  de- 
votion to  the  person,  never  a  devotion 
to  abstract  principle  or  precept.  She 
felt  obliged  to  absolve  Anna  from 
crossing  herself,  fasting,  and  keeping 
holidays,  and  to  believe  that  there  was 
one  kind  of  divine  law  for  Germans 
and  another  kind  for  Russians. 

Like  other  Russian  servants,  she 
found  it  necessary  to  drop  a  number  of 
holidays  and  fast  days»  which  she  did 
tentatively  and  cautiously  to  avoid  bad 
consequences.  But  the  saints  and 
spirits  were  evidently  very  tolerant 
with  her,  and  she  gradually  settled  on 
a  practice  of  keeping  the  greatest  holi- 
days only,  of  fasting  during  Lent,  and 
of  going  home  once  a  year  to  partake 
of  the  Easter  communion.  In  this  prac- 
tice Anna  heartily  encouraged  the  girl, 
in  a  desire  to  protect  her  from  indiffer- 
ence to  religion  and  higher  things.  Just 
as  intensely  as  the  imaginative  Odarka 
was  interested  in  spooks  and  spirits, 
she  also  busied  herself  with  leaves  and 
flow^ers,  which,  in  the  long  winter 
evenings,  when  Nature  is  remiss,  she 
reproduced  out  of  colored  paper,  to  the 
delight  of  Jacob  and  other  children. 

During  the  threshing  season  it  de- 
volved upon  her  to  turn  the  crank  of 
the  fanning  mill.  One  day  she  reluc- 
tantly told  Friesen,  ''Today  is  a  very 
great  holiday."  ''You  want  to  keep 
the  holiday?"  asked  the  disappointed 
mayor. 

"No,  not  that,  but  I  could  not  turn 
the  crank  today.  One  of  our  neighbors 
turned  an  auger  on  this  day  to  bore 
a  hole,  and  he  lost  an  eye  for  it,"  she 
explained. 

Friesen  smiled  grimly,  and  the  la- 
borers began  to  laugh.  One  of  them. 
Stephen,  offered  to  turn  the  crank  and 
to  lose  his  eye.  This  was  more  than 
the  sensitive  girl  could   endure.  She 


pushed  St<*i'hen  from  the  crank,  and 
seizing  it,  turned  v/ith  such  passion  that 
she  had  to  be  reminded  not  to  blow  tlie 
wheat  out  with  the  chaff.  In  the  even- 
ing she  was  half  sorry  to  find  herself 
in  full  possession  of  botli  her  dark. 
si>arkiing  eyes.  She  had  thought  with 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  of  the  proud 
moment  when  she  would  step  before  the 
mayor  and  the  other  scoffers,  point  to 
the  place  where  there  ought  to  be  an 
eye  and  where  there  was  none,  and  say, 
"See  what  you  have  done!" 

In  the  evening  the  new  man  appear- 
ed and  nodded  "How  do  you  do?"  to 
Odarka.  She  pointed  to  the  table 
where  the  supper  waited  for  him,  and 
he,  not  slow  to  understand  the  invita- 
tion, crossed  himself,  and  wedged  his 
massive  body  on  the  seat  between  the 
wall  and  the  table.  He  was  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  the  potatoes,  in  the  bacon, 
and  the  curdy  milk,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  world  around. 

His  dimensions,  his  roughly  hewn 
and  good-natured  features,  and  above 
all  his  calm  indifference  to  surround- 
ing objects,  including  even  a  sprightly 
little  woman,  were  very  provoking  in- 
deed. "What  is  your  name,  giant?" 
she  at  last  blurted  out.  "Gabriel." 
was  the  answer  which  proceeded  with 
difficulty  from  between  the  potatoes? 
and  the  bread.  "Have  you  anything 
to  eat  over  in  Great  Russia?"  she  asked 
sarcastically.  "Not  very  much,"  an- 
swered the  other,  losing  as  little  time 
as  possible.  Had  he  looked  up,  and  had 
he  seen  the  curl  of  her  lips,  he  might 
well  have  read  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, and  might  have  put  himself  on 
his  guard  for  the  future.  As  it  was.  he 
deliberately  finished  his  meal,  without 
alarm  or  suspicion,  and  thereafter  met 
with  equal  confidence  and  good  nature 
the  stern,  reserved  master,  the  confid- 
ing little  Jacob,  the  kind  and  consider- 
ate Anna  and  the  w^anton  mischievous 
Odarka. 

Early  one  morning  Gabriel  stepped 
into  the  kitchen  and  looked  up  the 
chimney.  And  well  he  might  :for  it 
was  a  remarkable  chimney,  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  its  associations.  PjTa- 
mid-shaped  it  rose  in  the  very  center 
of  the  dwelling  house,  from   the  full 
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width  of  the  kitchen,  probably  eicrht 
feet  by  ei<(ht,  pfrowinj?  narrower  and 
narrower  until  it  pierced  the  thatch 
roof  with  a  width  of  three  by  three, 
and  carviiif^"  out  for  the  observer  in  the 
kitchen  a  piece  of  hlne  sky  or  of  ^rsiy 
weatlier,  which  was  always  in  evidence. 

At  nio-ht,  w^hen  all  doors  in  the  long 
buildiu<j^  were  carefully  locked  against 
intrusion,  this  large  chimney  alone  re- 
mained wide  open  to  receive,  like 
Noah's  top  window  in  the  ark,  the 
blessings  that  flow  from  above.  Soft 
and  bright  stars,  with  kindly  twinkle, 
looked  through  it  on  the  boy  in  the 
kitchen  who  admired  and  counted 
them.  At  Christmas,  when  the  heavens 
open  to  bestow  their  treasures,  the 
large  chimney  was  sure  to  catch  a  good- 
ly share.  There  w^as  plenty  of  space, 
and  space  to  spare,  for  Santa  Claus  to 
pass  with  all  his  sacks.  He  groped  his 
way  between  tlie  sausage  and  hams 
hanging  in  the  chimney  for  cure  in  the 
smoke,  and  alighted  on  the  hearth. 
Then  he  tip-toed  into  the  sleeping 
rooms,  and  having  made  sure  that 
everybody  was  asleep,  filled  the  plates 
of  the  children  with  nuts,  cookies,  can- 
dies, and  toys. 

Greater  gifts  came  by  the  same  route, 
as  every  child  could  tell.  For  did  not 
the  stork  visit  the  chimneys  and  throw 
in  little  brothers  and  sisters,  who  fell 
into  the  aprons  of  their' mothers  ?  As 
far  as  the  size  of  the  chimney  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  really  no  reason  why 
the  stork  should  not  have  dropped  full 
grown  villagers  instead  of  babes.  Of 
course,  the  falling  villager  might  have 
knocked  his  long  pipe  to  pieces  against 
the  top  of  the  chimney,  lost  some  tin 
buttons  from  his  jacket,  got  his  wide 
trousers  greasy  while  rushing  by  the 
hams  and  sausage,  or  even  broken  some 
plates  and  utensils  on  the  hearth,  and 
his  future  wife  and  housekeeper  might 
have  given  a  very  stormy  reception  to 
the  careless,  destructive  newcomer. 
But  all  this  would  have  served  to  teach 
him  on  his  very  first  day  what  he  must 
learn  sooner  or  later,  that  knocks  and 
troubles  infest  and  shape  mankind,  and 
that  in  kitchen  affairs  the  wife  is  su- 
preme. The  impossibility  of  such  an 
order  of  things,  however,  immediately 


appears  when  we  direct  our  looks  on 
the  slender,  long-necked  stork  on  the 
rid  ire  of  the  barn.  Think  of  it,  that 
frail  bird  to  carry  a  big,  heavy  farmer! 

But  as  we  started  to  say  before, 
Gabriel  stepped  into  the  kitr-heri  and 
looked  up  the  chimney,  as  well  lie 
might.  Odarka  in  large  apron  noticed 
him  and  cried,  Goodness,  what  does 
the  big  Mordvin  seek  in  the  kitchen? 
Does  he  want  to  see  the  sky  or  the 
hams?" 

''Neither,"  replied  the  man  from  the 
North  with  a  drawl  common  to  ^lord- 
vins.  "The  master  told  me  to  clean  the 
chimney,  and  I  am  wondering  how  to 
go  about  it." 

''Oh,  from  the  roof,  of  course,  from 
the  roof,"  suggested  the  maid,  neither 
smiling  nor  blushing,  although  she  well 
knew  that  no  villager  ever  cleaned  a 
chimney  that  way. 

In  half  an  hour  or  so  a  little  flake  of 
soot  floated  down  and  settled  on  the 
saucy  peaked  nose  of  Odarka.  next  tvro 
or  three  such  little  flakes  came  down 
and  settled  on  her  round,  rosy  cheeks, 
then  a  cloud  of  black  flakes  descended 
to  settle  promiscuously  on  maid,  hearth, 
and  vessel.  The  girl  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise. There  in  the  midst  of  the  piece 
of  blue  sky  was  the  large  face  of  the 
Mordvin  with  all  its  good  nature,  and 
his  heavy  voice  fell  down,  "Odarka, 
get  out,  I  sweep  the  chimney." 

Odarka  got  out  and  gave  herself, 
body  and  soul,  to  a  fit  of  convulsive 
laughter.  Holding  her  sides  she  ran 
into  the  front  hall,  crying,  "blaster, 
Anna,  Santa  Claus  is  on  our  roof  I" 
liaughing  still,  she  ran  to  the  neigh- 
bors and  shouted,  "Come  quick  and  see 
Santa  Claus  on  our  roof!"  A  company 
of  boys  and  hired  men  and  women 
gathered  in  the  yard,  and  looked  up  to 
the  IMordvin  on  top  of  the  chimney, 
clapped  their  hands,  rolled  their  eyes, 
went  he  !  he  !  he  !  ha  ! '  ha  !  ha  !,  and 
shouted,  Santa  Claus,  Santa  Claus! 

It  dawned  upon  Gabriel  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  The  mayor  had  been 
attracted  by  the  noisy  demoTistrations. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  ordered  the 
scoffers  off  the  yard,  and  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  he  ordered  Gabriel  off  the 
roof.   Gabriel  pulled  up  his  broom,  and 
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slid  alon*^  tlie  rid'^c  of  ih(t  tliatch  roof 
to  the  place  whcM-i^  it  moots  tho  slij^ht- 
ly  projectinj^  <j:able  of  the  stable,  then 
let  himself  down  to  the  hii^diest  round 
of  a  ladder  which  had  proved  too  short 
for  a  direct  route.  In  the  midst  of 
great  applause  he  touched  the  }.,n-ound, 
pidled  down  his  red  shirt,  which  he 
wore  over  all  according  to  the  fashion 
of  great  Russians,  and  with  a  trace  of 
disgust,  which  found  vent  in  the  words, 
**Ah,  Odarka,  Odarka!"  he  stepped 
into  the  stable  and  closed  the  door 
tightly,  while  Odarka  gloated  over  the 
blunder  of  the  green  ^lordvin  and  over 
the  ripple  she  had  at  last  been  able  to 
raise  on  his  smooth  temper. 

Still  laughing  she  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  -where  Anna  promptly  dis- 
patched her  into  the  office  room  to 
await  a  return  of  her  faculties.  Anna 
next  instructed  Gabriel  how  to  sweep 
the  chimney  from  the  inside  with  the 
use  of  a  short  ladder,  in  the  good  old, 
accepted  manner  of  the  village. 

The  bo.ys  continued  to  call  the  may 
or's  hired  man  Santa  Glaus.  The  chit- 
dren  in  time  became  very  partial  to 
the  big  good-natured  Gabriel,  who 
liked  to  joke  with  them  and  shoAv  them 
favors.  The  new^  generation  of  happy 
believers  in  Santa  Glaus  and  his  chim- 
ney visits  either  looked  on  him  as  the 
real  Santa  Glaus,  or  at  least,  shaped 
their  ideas  about  the  real  Santa  Glaus 
after  his  robust,  massive  form. 

CHAPTER  YI.— A  RESOLVE  AND  A 
SACRIFIGE. 
On  the  last  Sunday  of  April  the 
Genius  of  Spring  seated  himself  on  a 
ridge  of  the  steppes.  An  ample  gar- 
ment of  emerald  hue  loosely  hung 
around  his  airy  figure,  and  a  wreath 
of  lilies  and  tulips  half  covered  his 
shining  hrow.  AYith  eyes  full  of 
warmth  and  shining  brightness  he 
view^ed  the  peaceful  steppes  before  him. 
which  bathed  their  ample,  verdant  un- 
dulations in  a  flood  of  noon-day  light 
and  the  blue  ether  of  the  distant  hori- 
zon and  directed  their  broad  valleys 
southward  to  the  Sea  of  Azov.  Herds 
of  horses  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  ex- 
tensive village  pastures,  'guarded  by 
herdsmen  and  shaggy  dogs,  while  long 


and  narrow  fields  of  varying  shades 
of  green  striped  tlie  slo[)es  and  ridges 
and  promised  an  early  har\'e8t  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  In  tlie  valleys 
nestled  the  villages,  whosf;  whitewash, 
red  brick,  and  th.atch  almost  disap- 
peared under  the  foliaL'*-  of  cultivated 
trees.  The  Genius  beheld  all  his  work, 
and  lo !  it  was  very  good. 

In  the  village  Friedensfeld  also  the 
touch  of  the  Genius  and  the  labor  of  its 
people  had  made  all  thiuL's  new.  The 
ditch  or  canal,  cut  through  the  center 
of  the  village  to  supersede  the  old  bed 
of  the  valley,  had  discharged  its  waters 
into  sister  valleys  below  and  had  filled 
itself  with  juicy  grasses,  and  the  white 
poplars  on  its  raised  banks  had  donned 
their  stately  rows  of  new  garb  of  sil- 
ver. The  two  streets  of  the  village  ran 
l)arallel  with  the  canal,  one  north  of  it 
and  one  south  of  it,  and  were  separated 
fi'om  it  by  the  sites,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards of  the  householders.  The  streets 
were  broad  and  straight,  and  plank 
fences,  rows  of  wild  pear  trees  and  of 
many-colored  tulips  bounded  them  on 
either  side.  The  villagers  in  their  Sim- 
day  suits  had  quit  their  houses  to  pass 
the  sunny  afternoon  in  the  yards,  in 
the  orchards,  under  the  white  poplars 
of  the  canal,  or  on  the  fields  outside 
the  village.  They,  too,  beheld  the  re- 
sults of  their  diligent  work  and  pro- 
nounced it  very  good. 

With  some  neighbors  Friesen  had 
driven  out  in  his  heavy  top  sprins: 
Avagon  to  examine  the  growing  crops 
on  five  or  six  different  parcels.  Jacob, 
who  had  been  given  his  choice  either  to 
accompany  his  father  to  the  fields  or 
to  practice  on  Anna's  big  accordion 
on  condition  that  he  keep  out  of  hear- 
ing distance,  had  chosen  the  latter. 
He  triumphantly  carried  the  accordion 
off  to  the  threshing  floor  back  of  the 
barn,  there  elevated  himself  and  ac- 
cordion on' a  low  strawstack,  and  alone 
ill  the  sunshine  and  balmy  air  devoted 
himself  to  his  instrument.  produciuL' 
tones  that  wailed  in  an  unsatisfied 
yearning  to  be  made  into  music.  The 
female  stork  sitting  in  her  nest  on  the 
barn  felt  some  alarm  and  looked  up  to 
her  male  for  an  explanation,  where- 
upon the  male  stork  put  down  his  rais- 
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I'd  !('<,'  and  listt'Dcd.  Tie  then  shook  his 
head  with  its  ion^  bill,  as  if  to  say,  '*! 
<lo  not  know  what  that  means,  but 
hardly  think  it  at't'eets  storks." 

On  the  summer  seat  under  the 
maples,  Ann;i.  sat  ail  alone.  Her  raised 
luind  concealed  her  face,  and  she  <,Mve 
little  heed  to  the  beauty  and  life 
around  her.  In  vain  the  flower  beds 
j,deamed  through  the  trimmed  acacia 
hed<i"es  to  tell  her  how  well  they  had 
repaid  her  labor.  Tn  vain  the  two  swal- 
lows whirled  by  her  ear  and  warbled 
their  old  tune.  In  vain  flocks  of  spar- 
rows scratched,  fluttered,  and  frolick- 
ed in  wild,  wicked  triumph  over  the 
many  holes  the}'  had  duiz  into  the 
thatch  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
roof.  She  heard  and  saw  nothing. 
"Why  did  she  not  join  in  the  happy 
chorus  of  the  day,  ''Behold,  all  things 
are  very  good?" 

Julius  had  been  in  the  village  church 
this  morning,  and  she  expected  his 
visit.  Since  he  had  taken  charge  of  a 
school  in  a  distant  village,  his  visits 
bad  become  very  rare^  very  rare  in- 
deed. But  now  his  vacation  had  begun, 
and  she  expected  to  see  him  oftener 
again,  which  made  her  glad.  She  re- 
called the  days  they  had  passed  to- 
gether with  good  old  ^Martens  and  in 
the  village  school.  She  remembered 
the  pleasures  they  had  enjoyed,  and  the 
sorrows  they  had  borne  together.  She 
thought  witli  gladness  of  his  expected 
coming.;  bnt  with  her  gladness  there 
was  mixed  an  uneasiness  whicli  the 
more  she  tried  the  less  she  could  sup- 
press. 

A  leaf  of  the  maple  tree  came  down 
to  touch  her  cheek,  and  soon  another 
followed,  and  still  another,  till  at  last 
a  whole  branch  of  the  tree  bent  down 
to  her,  as  if  to  sympathize  with  her  and 
ask  her,  ''What  ails  you,  Anna?  Could 
I  not  give  you  the  joy  of  spring."  But 
no,  somebody  must  have  bent  the 
branch.  Starting  from  her  dreams,  she 
heard  a  merry  laughter,  and  before  her 
>>tood  her  expected  friend;  his  father's 
jolly  gray  eyes,  his  father's  Roman 
no.se,  his  father's  vivacity,  excepting 
the  shaking  of  the  head,  and  a  little  of 
his  father's  curl  in  his  blonde  hair. 
His  tall  and  straight  stature  had  come 


from  his  mother;  his  pale  complexion 
and  soft  hands  were  those  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

"How  do  you  do.  Anna,"  he  cried, 
seizing  her  offered  hand.  "Sitting  un- 
der the  maples,  that's  a  familiar 
scene. " 

"But  not  complete  until  Julius  has 
joine(l  the  group,"  jested  Anna. 

Julius  immediately  completed  the 
scene  by  seating  himself  on  the  bench, 
and  then,  a  worthy  successor  of  his 
father,  engaged  his  friend  in  such  a 
lively  and  merry  conversation,  that  she 
forgot  all  about  their  long  separation 
and  her  sad  thoughts  of  a  few  moments 
ago.  They  lived  over  the  days  of  their 
childhood  and  school  life;  they  visited 
the  ]\Iartens  home  and  all  the  familiar 
spots  of  the  neighborhood ;  they  noted 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  examined  the 
horses  and  the  chickens,  and  at  last 
stopped  on  the  threshing  floor,  where 
they  sat  down  on  the  stone  rollers  with 
deep  cogs,  which  were  used  to  thresh 
the  grain.  Spying  two  small  feet  on 
the  low  strawstack,  Julius  gently 
moved  to  it,  and  to  Anna's  great  mer- 
riment, pulled  down  the  feet,  the  boy 
that  belonged  to  them,  and  the  accor- 
dion, which  still  was  in  his  hands.  To 
the  great  relief  of  the  .storks,  Jacob 
had  fallen  asleep  over  his  practice. 
When  after  rubbing  his  eyes,  he  recog- 
nized Julius,  he  gave  the  visitor  a 
hilarious  greeting  and  attached  him- 
self to  Julius's  back,  refusing  to  let  go 
until  he  shonid  have  been  carried  ten 
rounds  on  the  threshing  floor.  Julius 
laughingly  submitted  to  the  price  put 
on  his  liberty  and  galloped  the  required 
luimber  of  rounds,  while  the  merry 
spectator  on  the  roller  clapped  her  ap- 
]Jause.  After  Julius  had  regained  his 
freedom,  he  and  Anna  returned  to  the 
seat  under  the  maples,  and  Jacob  to 
his  accordion. 

"Now  let  me  see  some  of  the  books 
you  have  read."  suggested  Julius.  An- 
na l)rought  out  a  number  of  histories. 
The  youne  schoolteacher  picked  out  a 
church  history  and  wistfully  asked 
Anna,  "How  did  you  find  this  his- 
tory?" 

"Oh,  it  is  so  full  of  words  from  Latin 
and  Greek,''    said    Anna,  ''Elder  and 
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niyself  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  make 
out  thoir  in(\*iiiiii'j:s.  Now  do  not  laut,'h, 
we  did  make  out  their  meanin^.,^s,  and 
understand  most  of  the  contents,  if  not 
all." 

**And  3^ou  enjoj^ed  its  study?"  asked 
the  teacher. 

yes,  I  f^ot  interested,"  she  re- 
plied, ''but  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth, 
I  never  liked  it  as  Avell  as  I  did  the  first 
church  history  that  was  read  to  us  in 
the  village  school.  That  one  was  so 
simple  and  appealed  to  our  hearts.  A 
good  man  full  of  faith  and  love  strug- 
gled with  an  evil  world.  He  triumphed, 
and  our  hearts  went  out  in  admiration 
and  joy.  He  suffered  death  for  his 
faith,  and  our  hearts  went  forth  in 
-  compassion  and  love.  But  in  this  his- 
tory beliefs  and  dogmas  stalk  over  the 
scenes,  each  supported  by  zealous  ad- 
herents, who  set  heaven  and  earth  in 
motion  to  win  the  day  for  their  doc- 
trine. If  they  win,  I  often  doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  have  won.  If 
they^  lose  and  die  martyrs  of  their  doc- 
trine, I  often  wonder  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  die.  "Ah,"  said  Julius, 
*'you  must  remember,  that  earlier  his- 
tory was  an  elementary  one  for  chil- 
dren. It  only  dealt  with  light  and 
darkness.  An  advanced  history  of  the 
church,  like  this  one,  must  of  necessity 
give  an  account  of  all  the  shades  of 
opinion  and  enter  into  fine  distinc- 
tions." 

**Why  were  these  bishops  so  anxious 
to  settle  every  doctrine?"  demanded 
Anna.  ''Here,"  continued  Anna,  turn- 
ing to  a  certain  page  of  the  volume, 
'Ms  stated  the  belief  of  Pelagius.  He 
believed,  it  says,  that  all  men  are  born 
itnocent  without  sin.  although  with  a 
capacity  to  sin,  that  they  are  endowed 
with  a  free  will  and  can  choose  the 
good  or  the  evil,  that  Jesus  came  to  set 
uf.  an  example  and  to  lead  up  to  heaven 
on  the  path  of  duty  and  love.  The 
church  found  that  he  was  a  heretic. 
Was  that  right.  Julius?" 

**Why,  certainly,"  Julius  replied, 
and  with  much  learning  marshaled  the 
Scriptural  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace.  Anna 
could  answer  nothing  and  only  asked: 

**Do  you    alwa3\s    agree    with  this 


book  as  to  what  the  true  doctrine  is?" 

'*T  shoukl  say,  yes,  in  most  things. 
The  ;iiit}ior  is  a  Lutlieran,  and  I  think 
we  accef)t  the  Protestant  interpretation 
of  the  Bible,  apart  from  our  distinctive 
doctrines  of  adult  baptism  and  non- 
resistance." 

Anna  looked  disappointed.  There 
were  a  few  heretics  described  in  the 
volume  for  whom  she  had  felt  much 
sympathy,  and  she  had  hoped  Julius 
might  show  her  a  way  to  save  them 
from  condemnation.  Then,  too,  she 
had  earnestly  striven  to  find  a  place 
within  the  pale  of  salvation  for  the  self- 
righteous  independence  of  her  father. 

After  a  pause,  Julius  with  a  pleading 
look  said,  ''Anna,  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  on  an  important  subject." 

Anna  looked  up  in  surprise,  then  rais-  1 
ed  her  hand  to  conceal  a  blush. 

"I  have  for  some  time  considered  a 
matter  which  may  change  my  whole 
future,  "Julius  went   on,   "and  after 
many  arguments  in  my  own  mind,  I  j 
have  almost  decided  for  the  chanee.  i 
Nobody  knows  about  it,  and  I  feel  the  I 
need  of    opening   myself    to  a  candid  | 
friend  who  has  known  me  from  child-  i 
hood.    ^ly  mother    is    dead,   and  to 
whom  should  I  turn  if  not  to  her  who 
was  my  guardian  angel  in  my  child- 
hood.   Yoii   know,  Anna,    that  early 
there  was  planted  in  us  a  deep  rever-  I 
ence  for  the  missionary  who  sacrifices  i 
all  things  to    the    building    of  God's  j 
kingdom.  AYhen  we  attended  the  young 
people's  class,  our    elder    again  and 
again  expressed  it  to  be  his  highest  de- 
sire, which  he  hoped  and  prayed  might 
be  realized  during  his  life,  that  some  j 
young  man  in  the  congregation  should 
offer  himself  to  the  work   of  foreign 
missions.    No  doubt,  he  used  to  say. 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  work  at  home, 
but  we  should  perform  our  home  duties 
better  for  attending  to  our  missionary 
duties.    And  the  question,  I  have  been 
weighing,  Anna,  is" — he  said  it  in  low 
tone — "shall  I    offer   myself   for  this 
great  work?" 

The  girl  had  become  very  earnest, 
and  she  was  much  agitated.  There 
were  in  her  heart  fond  hopes,  which  she 
had  disclosed  to  nobody,  which  she 
had  hardly  confessed  to  herself.  There 
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uns  the  conviction  tliat  tliese  hopes 
must  be  buried,  buried  forever,  if 
Julius  sliould  choose  the  new  work, 
lie  would  bid  lier  <j:ood-bye,  callinj^  her 
his  dear  friend,  and  leave  for  distant 
lands.  Buried  forever!  Her  heart 
failed,  and  her  face  grew  pale.  But 
tliere  was  also  in  her  a  sincere,  ardent 
belief  in  God's  kinj?dom  and  in  man's 
duty  to  sacrifice  all,  for  the  further- 
ance of  this  kincrdom.  A  moment  she 
hesitated,  but  then  rising  with  flushed 
face,  she  said  in  solemn,  trembling 
voice,  "Julius,  I  know  of  no  nobler 
work  than  to  preach  the  blessed  gospel 
to  ignorant,  hungry  souls,  and,"  she 
added  with  fervor,  'Svho  could  be  more 
worthy  to  undertake  it  than  my  dear 
friend." 

Like  many  reflective  people  who  can 
see  so  many  sides^to  a  question,  he  had 
stood  before  the  problem  for  a  long 
time,  oppressed  with  doubts  and  mis- 
givings. He  had  argued  himself  into 
the  resolve  to  embrace  the  missionary 
work,  and  then  had  argued  himself  out 
of  it  again.  In  the  presence  of  this  sin- 
cere, resolute  Avoman,  her  faith  in  the 
cause,  her  confidence  in  him,  his  doubts, 
fears  and  misgivings,  all  fell  to  the 
ground.  Pressing  her  hand,  he  cried, 
**You  have  fired  my  heart  with  confi- 
dence and  courage.  I  will  see  Elder 
Lehmann  tonight.  Good-bye,  dear 
friend.*' 

Hardly  had  he  left  when  the  brave 
woman  sank  into  her  seat,  and  covering 
her  face  with  both  hands,  wept  bit- 
terly, 

Jacob  came  with  his  accordion.  He 
stole  behind  Anna  to  surprise  her  with 
a  tune  he  had  learned  this  afternoon. 
With  slow^  movement  and  bad  time  he 
played  a  simple  old  tune,  known  to  ev- 
erybody, a  tune  that  sucrgested  its  beau- 
tiful hymn  expressing  unbounded  trust 
in  the  ways  of  Providence.  The  simple 
music  touched  her,  and  when  Jacob  had 
finished,  she  passionately  embraced  the 
astonished  boy,  for  whom  she  had  cared 
like  a  mother  for  all  these  years,  and 
who,  while  very  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ment, could  not  help  thinkin?:  that  his 
reward  was  greater  than  his  merit. 

A  few  Sundays  later,  Elder  Lehmann 
announced  with  happy  face  that  broth- 


er Julius  Martens 's  offer  to  become  a 
missionary  was  most  accej^tablc.  and 
that  it  had  been  derided  to  send  him 
to  Germany  for  a  tliree  years'  course 
of  preparation.  While  kneeling  in 
silent  prayer,  the  church  [people  gave 
thanks  that  a  young  man  had  been 
found  willing  to  offer  himself  and  his 
future  to  the  work  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord.  But  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
troubles  and  the  great  sacrifice  of  a 
young  woman  who  knelt  with  tliem. 
They  had  not  seen  her  sad,  pale  face 
when  she  entered  the  church  this  morn- 
ing, or  if  they  had  seen  it,  they  had  not 
suspected  the  cause.  Nor  had  they  ob- 
served the  smile  of  cheerful  resi^'nation 
and  submission  to  a  higher  will  which 
transfigured  her  face  when  she  rose 
from  her  knees.  Surely  angels  had  de- 
scended to  minister  unto  her. 

CHAPTER  VII.— THE  FALLEN 
GABRIEL. 

Gabriel,  the  hired  man,  gave  satis- 
faction. The  horses,  colts  and  sows  of 
the  stable  looked  clean  and  well  fed. 
and  evidently  had  no  complaints.  The 
old  gray  mare,  with  her  deep-seated 
aversion  to  all  motion,  at  first  indig- 
nantly laid  back  her  ears  whenever  the 
new  man  shoved  and  lifted  her  about 
in  her  stall  much  to  please  himself. 
She  gradually,  however,  learned  to  de- 
pend on  the  man's  strength  for  her 
motions  in  the  stable,  except,  of  course, 
when  at  night  she  succeeded  in  untying 
the  halter  rope,  which  she  very  much 
liked  to  do.  Then  she  moved  briskly 
to  the  bin  of  ground  barley  to  enjoy  a 
free  feast,  and  would  even  take  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
stable,  to  seize  the  snoring  Gabriel,  and 
shake  him  out  of  his  dreams. 

The  five  Little  Russian  reapers  who 
had  been  hired  to  cut  Friesen's  grain 
soon  learned  to  respect  the  man  from 
the  North;  for  he  could  cut  a  wider 
swath  with  his  cradle  than  any  of  them, 
and  they  willingly  gave  him  the  lead. 
And  when  he  swallowed  a  glass  of 
w^hiskey  which  they  had  specially  pep- 
pered for  him  Avithout  wincing,  and  in 
a  friendly  scuffle  held  three  of  their 
number  at  bay,  his  reputation  among 
Little  Russians  w^as  firmly  established. 
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There  always  was  a  lively  rivalry 
amon<^'  the  villajj^ers  as  to  who  would 
first  complete  the  sowinuf.  the  reai)ing, 
or  the  threshinjj:.  So  iiiiniediately  after 
the  p^raiii  had  been  cut,  the  harvest 
wagons  hurried  to  and  fro  and  carried 
the  sheaves  and  the  unbound  urain  into 
stacks  around  the  threshing  floor.  This 
morning  one  of  JbYiesen's  harvest  wag- 
ons— hidder  wagons  they  were  called 
ou  account  of  the  long  ladders  Avhich 
rested  on  the  axle  trees  and  leaned 
over  the  wheels,  forming  the  sides  of 
the  wagon  beds — started  before  sunrise 
for  a  distant  field  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  village.  Gabriel  stood  in 
front  and  drove  the  team,  while  Odarka 
holding  a  jug  of  water,  Jacob,  who  was 
half  asleep  yet,  and  a  larger  boy,  sat  on 
the  floor  board  dangling  their  feet  be- 
tween the  rounds  of  the  ladders. 

When  they  had  arrived  on  the  field, 
Gabriel  remained  on  the  wagon  and 
said  with  much  earnestness.  "Odarka, 
the  East  wind  \vill  be  strong  again,  you 
see.  This  wdieat  is  not  bound,  you  see, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  red  thistle 
in  it,  you  see.  Now^  I  am  heavy  and 
have  my  large  boots  on.  you  see.  ]\Iy 
weight  will  hold  down  the  grain,  you 
see.  So  let  me  stay  here  and  load.  You 
go  down  and  pitch  up  the  Avheat.  It 
will  not  be  hard  for  you  because  you 
pitch  with  the  wind,  you  see.  Besides 
we  ought  not  to  load  high  on  account 
of  the  wind,  you  see.  Isn't  that  right  ?" 

Odarka  was  hardly  convinced,  but  al- 
ways ready  for  new  experiments,  she 
assured  him,  "Yes,  yes,  I  see,  I  see." 
"While  small,  she  was  muscular  and  had 
no  difficulty  to  keep  the  IMordvin  busy, 
who  repeatedly  begged,  "Slower,  Odar- 
ka, slower  the  wind  troubles  a  great 
deal."  When  in  the  ^^lordvin's  judg- 
ment the  load  ^vas  large  enough,  she 
judged  differently  and  threw  up 
enough  for  another  layer.  It  was  Ja- 
cob's part  to  sit  on  the  back  of  the  gray 
mare  and  to  drive  the  team  from 
shock  to  shock,  while  the  bigger  boy 
pulled  a  large  rake  to  clean  the  field 
behind  the  wagon,  wiiich,  with  the 
growing  East  wind,  was  no  easy  task. 
Having  consented  that  the  load  was 
high  enough,  Odarka  climbed  on  it. 
while   the   boys  settled   on  the  floor 


l)M;ii-d  which  extended  back  of  the  load. 

'J'he  '.'ast  wind  grew  stronger.  Likf- 
a  mischievous  beast  it  hurried  and  leap- 
ed a(!ross  thit  stc.'ppes,  here  raisin tr  th*- 
dust  of  the  roads  in  dense  clouds,  there 
tearing  oil*  wis])s  of  ^rain  from  th'- 
moving  loads  and  scattering  them  over 
the  roads  and  the  venerable  poplars, 
which  sighed  under  the  abuse,  an<l 
there,  on  the  herdsman's  corner — 
Odarka  in  a  sinig  nest  had  ju.st  beiruii 
to  sing,  "Calm  is  the  niLdit,  and  th*- 
moon  shines  bright — "  there  a  sudden 
gust  struck  Gabriel's  load,  and  over 
went  the  load' with  all  there  was  on  it. 
Gabriel,  Odarka.  forks  and  rakes.  Ga- 
briel, w^ho  in  falling  stopped  the  team 
and  directed  the  forks,  had  the  mi.sfor- 
tune  to  roll  into  the  thickest  dust,  face 
downward,  Odarka,  so  unexpectedly 
grasped  by  tlie  Eas*  wind,  was  very 
much  frightened  and  cried,  "0  Mother 
of  God,  have  mercy!"  When  she  gen- 
tly alighted  on  top  of  the  fallen  grain, 
she  gratefully  crossed  herself,  and 
when  on  looking  around,  she  saw  the 
boys  run  for  shelter  under  the  herds- 
man's hedge,  saw  the  old  mare  turn  her 
curious  grave  head  to  examine  the  sit- 
uation, and  saw  the  ^Mordvin  raise  his 
big  frame  out  of  the  dust,  while  he 
grumbled.  "Ah,  Odarka.  Odarka  I" 
showing  his  white  teeth  and  eye  balls 
in  a  fierce  looking,  dirty  face,  Odarka 
burst  out  laughing',  drowning  the  noise 
of  the  East  wind,  which  had  slightly 
yielded,  as  though  it  wished  to  take  a 
good  look  at  the  wreck  before  moving 
on.  And  to  take  a  look  at  the  ^vi-eck, 
a  number  of  passing  villagers  stopped 
their  ladder  wagons,  and  seeing  every- 
body safe,  began  to  jeer  and  laugh. 

"You  be  still  there,"  Odarka  shouted 
at  the  top  of  her  voice.  "I  tell  you  I  did 
not  build  this  load.  You  see.  Gabriel 
can  load  as  well  as  Odarka,*  he  said.  I 
can  load  better  than  Odarka,  he  said. 
Now  I  pitched,  he  loaded,  and  now  see 
what  has  come  of  it !  0  Gabriel,  thy 
ambition  has  cast  thee  from  thy  high 
estate  even  into  the  dust.  Poor,  fallen 
spirit ! ' ' 

The  crowd  appreciated  her  remarks, 
and  amidst'  the  renewed  groans  of  the 
East  wind  taunted  him  with  this  new 
epithet.   He  looked  at  the  vivacious  lit- 
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tie  woman  with  astonishment.  Not 
versed  in  spirit  lore,  as  she  was,  he  had 
not  <;ras[)e(l  the  last  sentence,  but  was 
mueh  struck  by  its  learned  scholarly 
turn.  AVith  a  new  respect  he  said  to 
her,  **Odarka,  you  may  have  your  old 
job  again.  I  will  drive  the  team  round 
to  the  other  side,  and  then  let  us  hurry 
up,  the  master  may  get  impatient." 
Long  before  the  old  mare  had  expect- 


ed it,  having'  sunk  into  deep  reveries, 
Oabriel's  voic(t  a^ain  sounded,  "Naw, 
naw,  move  on!''  TIk;  mare  could  hard- 
ly believe  her  ears,  and  was  about  to 
turn  her  skeptical  head  when  a  lash  of 
the  whip  convinced  and  started  her. 
And  soon  all  arrived  safe  and  well  on 
Friesen's  threshing  floor. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


BY  CHALKLEY  M.  BEESON 


THE  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  then  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, made  a  tour  of  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of  1870  and  winter  of 
1871.  The  American  government  had 
not  forgotten  the  cordial  and  timely 
support  that  Russia  gave  the  Northern 
cause  in  the  Civil  War  and  no  foreigner 
was  ever  more  enthusiastically  welcom- 
ed, more  heartily  entertained  than  this 
scion  of  the  Romanoffs. 

Among  other  things  the  Grand  Duke 
was  a  sportsman  and  was  anxious  to 
have  a  shot  at  the  big  game  that  roam- 
ed the  western  prairies  and  a  trip  was 
arranged  for  him.  Generals  Custer  and 
Sheridan  and  "Wm.  F.  Cody,  the  famous 
scout,  w^e.re  with  him.  A  special  train 
was  provided,  for  w^hich  by  the  way 
the  Grand  Duke  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  A  small  army  of  servants  ac- 
companied it  and  it  is  said  that  no 
train  that  ever  entered  the  Great 
American  Desert  was  so  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man. 

Their  objective  point  was  North 
Platte,  Nebraska,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed plenty  of  buffalo  w^ould  be  found. 
They  were  disappointed.  In  a  day's 
hunt  they  killed  but  two  and  gave  it  up 
in  disgust  and  went  on  to  Denver. 

In  those  days,  while  the  number  of 
buffalo  on  the  plains  was  simply  in- 
calculable, almost  beyond  belief,  never- 
theless one  might  ride  for  days  without 
seeing  a  head.     They    followed  the 


weather.  xVs  a  rule  they  grazed  on  the 
succulent  buffalo  grass  near  the 
streams,  the  North  and  South  Platte 
and  the  Arkansas.  Whenever  a  severe 
storm  from  the  north  arose  they  would 
drift  south  before  it,  sometimes  cross- 
ing the  entire  distance  from  the  Platte 
to  the  Arkansas,  and  then  when  the 
weather  moderated  would  drift  back. 
So  they  came  and  went.  And  it  re- 
quired an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
plains  and  weather  to  know  where  to 
find  them. 

In  the  early  days  the  Indians  camp- 
ed along  the  Platte  would  burn  a  wide 
strip  of  prairie  each  side  the  river 
thirty  miles  away.  When  the  buffalo 
drifting  would  strike  the  burned 
ground  they  would  turn  back  and  this 
operated  as  a  herd  line  to  keep  the 
winter  food  within  certain  limits. 

When  the  Grand  Duke's  party  came 
to  Denver,  I  had  been  engaged  to  play 
for  the  grand  ball  that  was  given  in 
his  honor.  I  was  living  at  Kit  Carson 
on  the  U.  P.,  having  crossed  the 
plains  in  1868.  I  was  then  returning 
from  a  trip  south  of  Denver  to  collect 
some  threshing  bills  where  I  had  run  a 
threshing  outfit  in  the  fall  of  1869. 
Think  of  that,  you  old  timers,  running 
a  threshing  machine  in  Colorado  in 
1869. 

I  had  been  bragging  to  my  acquaint- 
ances in  Denver  of  the  great  herds  of 
buffalo  about  Kit  Carson,  and  General 
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Custer  heard  of  it  and  came  to  me  when 
I  was  playinj^  for  the  dance. 

I  told  him  what  I  knew  and  an  ex- 
pedition was  immediately  planned. 
Seventy-five  cavahy  horses,  four  six- 
mule  teams  and  four  ambulances  were 
requisitioned  from  Ft.  Wallace,  fifty 
miles  from  Kit  Carson,  and  the  Grand 


It  was  a  fiuestion  of  saddle  horses 
and  I  obtained  an  old  favorite  of  mine, 
a  black  saddb-r  from  Pat  S';liandler,  a 
noted  old  time  railroad  contractor  in 
that  country. 

The  Grand  Duke  had  been  f/ivea.  a 
rather  skittish  horse  and  admiring  my 
mount  and  learninj:^  that  he  was  an  old 
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Chalkley  M.  Beeson  Mounted  Upon  the  Horse  Which  the  Grand  Duke  Rode. 


Duke's  private  train  was  run  to  the 
nearest  point  where  the  mule  train  met 
us.  As  the  informant  and  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  ground,  I  was 
taken  along  as  a  guide. 

The  Grand  Duke  had  several  Rus- 
sians with  him  and  there  was  a  whole 
army  of  camp  followers,  servants  as 
well  as  regular  soldiers  from  the  fort. 


buffalo  hunter  asked  me  to  exc"hange 
with  him  which  I  gladly  did. 

General  Custer  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  horsemen  in  the  army.  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer.  He  rode  with  the 
cavalry  saddle,  but  as  easily  and  as 
gracefully  as  a  born  cowboy.  He  im- 
mediately demanded  my  horse  and 
mounting  him  proceeded  to  show  off 
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liis  horsonianship  l)ef()re  the  Grand 
DiiUo.  Tlirowiri«r  the  reins  on  his  neck 
he  jriiit^cd  the  ahnost  unl)rokeii  horse 
in  a  circle  by  the  pressure  of  his  knees, 
and  drawing?  both  his  revolvers  fired 
with  either  hand,  at  a  j^allop  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  though  he  w^ere 
standino^  on  the  ground..  The  Grand 
Duke  who  had  seen  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine,  declared  it  was  the  finest  ex- 
liibition  of  horsemanship  he  had  ever 
seen  and  applauded  every  shot. 

Custer  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life, 
a  gallant  figure  with  his  flowing  hair 
<nnd  his  almost  foppish  military  dress. 
Fresh  from  the  great  fight  on  the 
Washita  with  no  premonition  of  the 
Rosebud  darkening  his  life  he  w^as  the 
ideal  cavalryman,  and  the  idol  of  the 
"Western  army. 

That  morning  when  the  Grand 
Duke's  train  pulled  in  about  daylight 
^ve  awakened  him  wdth  the  cowboy's 
salute  and  burned  ammunition  enough 
for  a  small  battle.  The  camp  train  was 
fitted  up  and  it  made  us  cow-punchers 
sit  up  to  see  the  stuff  the  commissary 
department  carried.  There  w^as  every 
kind  of  liquor,  champagne,  all  sorts  of 
delicacies  in  the  w^ay  of  eatables, 
enough  it  looked  to  me  like  to  feed  an 
army,  and  all  for  one  day's  trip. 

The  Grand  Duke,  as  I  recall  him,  was 
then  about  thirty,  tall,  well  set  up, 
blonde,  wath  a  Van  Dyke  beard  and 
sparkling  frosty  blue  eyes.  He  spoke 
English  with  a  very  slight  accent,  and 
Avas  extremely  affable  to  every  one. 
Affable  is  the  word,  for  despite  his 
courtesy  he  never  forgot,  nor  did  you 
that  he  was  a  great  noble.  It  was  not 
exactly  condescension  but  you  knew 
the  minute  you  saw  him  that  he  did 
not  bolong  to  the  common  herd.  The 
habit  of  command,  the  universal  de- 
ference paid  him,  the  easy  way  that  he 
gave  his  orders  and  expected  every  one 
to  w^ait  on  him  w^as  noticeable  in  that 
country  and  time,  the  most  democratic 
the  world  ever  saw^,  wdiere  a  scout  was 
just  as  good  a  man  as  Phil  Sheridan 
and  a  cowpuncher  as  good  as  his  mil- 
lionaire boss.  So,  easy  as  Alexis  was 
in  his  ways,  not  even  a  cowpuncher 
would  have  thought  of  taking  liberties 
^vith  him. 


The  route  lay  south  from  the  rail- 
road and  witliin  five  miles  we  struck  a 
herd  of  thousands   of   buffaloes.  The 
CJrand  Duke  was  deliu'hted  to  see  them. 
Ih)  had  crossed  the  continent  to  get  a 
shot  at  the  great  brutes  and  here  were 
numbers  beyond  his  dreams.    When  we 
sighted  them  we  took  advantage  of  a 
small  hill,  a  sort  of  hogback  perhaps  a 
half  mile  long  and  skirted  that  to  get 
near  them.    Custer,  who  was  in  charge  ; 
of  the  hunting  party,  stopped  and  said,  1 
"Boys,  here's  a  chance  for  a  great  vie-  I 
tory  over  that  bunch  of  red  skins  the  | 
other  side  of  the  hill.    Major  B.,  you  | 
will  take  charge  of  the  right  flank,  I  j 
will  attend  to  the  left.    General  Sher- 
idan and  the  infantry  will  follow  di- 
rect over  the  hill.    Ready.  Charge!" 
Away  they  went,  Alexis  in  the  lead.    I  | 
recollect  telling  General  Sheridan  that  i 
the  two  soldiers  who  were  to  ride  with  j 
the  Grand  Duke  and  supply  him  with  j 
fresh  loaded  guns   would   have  their  j 
hands  full  when  that  black  horse  of  i 
mine  saw^  the  buffalo.    I  stayed  with  | 
the  ambulances,  having  no  horse,  and  | 
w^hen  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  i 
Ave  left  the  ambulances  and  started  to  i 
the  top  on  foot.    We  were  just  reach-  - 
ing  the  top  when  we  saw  two  or  three 
w^ounded  buffalo  trying  to  get  away.  | 
We  started  to  get  a  shot  at  them  and  j 
just  then  the  w^hole  crowd  of  hunters  J 
charged  the  hill  from  the  opposite  side  j 
shooting  at  the  buffalo.    The  bullets  | 
were  dropping  all  around  us  and  we  j 
''infantry"  made  tracks  down  the  hill  » 
trying  to  get  out  of  range.  Sheridan 
was  too  short  in  the  legs  to  run  and 
threw^  himself  flat  on  the  ground  with 
his  face  in  the  buffalo  grass  to  get  out 
of  range.    I  yelled  to  them  to  stop  fir-  i 
ing,  but  they  were  so  excited  that  it  ! 
looked  for  a  little  bit  as  though  they  1 
would  wipe  out  the  entire  command  of  j 
''infantry."  1 

Finally    they    stopped    and  when 
Sheridan  got  to  his  feet  I  think  he  was 
the  maddest  man  I  ever  saw.  On  horse-  ; 
back  his  short  legs  did  not  show  much  | 
and  he  w^as  a  fine  soldierly  figure,  but  | 
on  foot  with  his  long  body,  short  legs  I 
and  big  waist  measure  he  was  far  from 
impressive.    But  wdien  he  turned  loose 
on    that    bunch    he    was  impressive 
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enoup^h.  There  was  only  one  man  in 
the  army  who  eoiikl  (M|nal  him  when  it 
came  to  a  certain  kind  of  expletives 
and  that  was  Custer  himself.  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  lan<rna«<e  Pa  Rom- 
anoff used  to  fzive  Alexis  when  he  f^ot 
mad,  but  that  slip  of  royalty  <rot  a  cuss- 
ing from  Phil  Sheridan  that  day  that  I 
bet  he  never  forf>ot.  He  didn't  spare 
anybody  in  the  bunch,  not  even  Custer 
and  the  Grand  Duke  and  he  included 
all  their  kin  folk  direct  and  collateral. 

It  was  a  liberal  education  in  pro- 
fanity to  hear  him.  The  Grand  Duke 
didn't  seem  to  care,  he  was  havin^f  the 
time  of  his  life.  ^ly  old  black  saddler 
took  him  into  the  thick  of  the  herd 
every  time  and  his  two  soldiers  kept 
handing  him  cool  guns  fresh  loaded. 
He  sure  had  a  hunt  that  day.  The  hunt 
never  stopped  till  over  two  hundred 
were  killed.  One  calf  that  had  been 
wounded  ran  past  us  foot  soldiers  and 
Sheridan  shouted  at  me  to  grab  it.  I 
caught  him  b.v  the  tail  and  held  him 
while  Sheridan  wdth  his  revolver  put 
him  out  of  his  misery.  Years  after  in 
Virginia  City.  Nevada,  I  met  the  gen- 
eral again  and  recalled  myself  to  him 
as  the  boy  who  held  a  buffalo  b}'  the 
tail  while  he  killed  it. 

The  six  mule  teams  followed  the  hunt 
and  the  butchers  cut  off  and  saved  the 
humps.  The  buffalo  hump  is  a  curious 
provision  of  nature.  It  is  mostly  fat, 
very  tender  and  delicious  even  when 
the  owner  is  an  old  bull.  It  was 
thought  that  it  w^as  a  reserve  supply  of 
nourishment  for  their  long  marches, 
the  animal  living  on  this  surplus  fat  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

We  loaded  the  Grand  Duke's  com- 
missary ear  wath  buffalo  humps  that 
night  and  for  all  I  know  he  took  some 
of  them  back  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
him. 

One  old  bull  had  been  wounded  and 
lay  dow^n  pretty  sick.  The  company 
with  Alexis  at  the  head  rode  up  and 
emptied  their  revolvers  into  him.  One 
of  the  butchers,  named  Rudy,  from  Car- 
son, wanted  to  distinguish  himself  be- 
fore the  Grand  Duke  and  jumped  off 
his  horse  and  ran  up  to  cut  his  throat 
and  get  his  hump.  I  shouted  to  him  to 
look  out  and  just  then  the  dead  bull 


got  up  and  started  for  Rurly.  One  of 
Ixndy's  legs  was  alxjut  four  inchf*s 
sliorter  than  the  other,  but  no  sf>rint'*r 
on  a  cinder  track  ever  made  better 
time  than  Rudy  did  for  his  horse  with 
e\Try})ody  shooting  at  the  bull.  Just 
as  Rudy  reached  his  horse  the  bull 
dropped.  The  fact  is  that  you  mitrht 
pumj)  a  lead  mine  into  one  of  those  oM 
bulls  and  he  would  walk  off  with  it  un- 
less you  got  a  bullet  into  his  heart  or 
into  his  back  just  forward  of  his  hind 
quarters.    That  finished  him. 

When  we  got  back  to  camp  we  found 
that  the  servants  and  camp  followers 
had  started  in  to  see  what  kind  of  grub 
the  Russians  ate  but  more  particularly 
to  see  what  kind  of  stuff  they  drank. 
Everybody  was  drunk  and  happy. 
Champagne  bottles,  liquor  bottles  and 
every  other  kind  of  bottle  littered  the 
ground.  That  battle  field  showed 
more  ''dead  ones"  than  the  hunting 
ground  did  buffalo.  Then  it  was  Cus- 
ter's turn.  All  that  Sheridan  had  done 
that  morning  in  the  way  of  cussing 
was  equaled  and  surpassed.  I  cannot 
pay  his  efforts  a  higher  compliment 
than  to  say  that  when  Custer  got 
through  with  that  bunch  they  were 
pretty  near  sober  and  that  is  cussing 
some. 

In  those  days  there  was  not  much 
necessity  for  stalking  the  game.  The 
motto  was  like  Nelson's  "Find  the 
enemy  and  go  after  him."  But  some 
strategy  had  to  be  used  to  get  close  to 
the  herd.  Then  it  was  each  fellow  for 
himself.  The  hunter  would  ride  into 
the  herd  and  shoot  as  fast  as  he  could 
aiming  to  land  a  bullet  in  the  heart  if 
possible.  It  took  a  good  horse  to  keep 
up  Avith  a  buffalo,  that  is  my  expe- 
rience, but  in  a  herd  like  that  was  they 
could  not  run  so  fast.  When  the  herd 
had  been  pursued  as  far  as  we  cared 
to  or  wdien  we  had  meat  enough,  we 
stopped  and  then  it  took  several  hours 
to  finish  the  cripples  and  gather  the 
humps,  tongues  and  other  choice  parts. 

There. was  just  enough  danger  in  it 
to  make  it  exciting.  The  biggest 
danger  Avas  the  stumbling  of  your 
horse.  If  he  happened  to  set  his  foot 
in  a  prairie  dog  hole  and  go  over  -with 
you,  you  were  liable  to  have  trouble. 
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A  man  on  foot  didn't  stand  much 
c'liance  with  a  biilTalo  bull.  Tlu;  horses 
were  mostly  cow  ponies  thorou^'hly  ac- 
eiistoiiied  to  luintin*,'  buffalo  and  could 
turn  and  swinjj:  quicker  than  a  cat. 
Sonic  of  us  used  sliort  carbines  carry- 
inir  a  heavy  ball  with  six-shooters  for 
close  quarters.  With  a  irood  horse  you 
could  drop  your  reins  on  his  neck  and 
use  both  hands.  The  pony  would  carry 
you  into  the  herd  and  as  fast  as  you 
dropped  a  buffalo  he  would  range  you 
long  side  another  one. 

A  few  hours  of  that  kind  of  sport 
sure  gave  a  man  an  appetite  and  w^hen 
we  finished  and  got  the  camp  servants 
sober  we  had  a  feast  with  nothing  lack- 
ing to  eat  or  drink.  In  fact,  Delmonico 
in  that  day  could  not  have  equaled  our 
spread. 

The  Grand  Duke's  train  pulled  out 
that  night.  He  got  what  he  came  so  far 
for  and  Avent  home  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn  I  am  the 
last  survivor,  except  Buffalo  Bill  of 
that  hunt  unless  the  Grand  Duke  is  still 
alive,  which  I  do  not  know\  He  had  a 
romantic  history  later  I  have  heard. 
^Married  a  commoner,  some  lady  of  low 
degree,  was  in  disgrace  with  the  family 
for  a  w^hile  and  I  believe  left  Russia  for 
a  time. 

Custer  was  killed  at  the  great  battle 
of  the  Rosebud  and  Sheridan  died  in 
his  bed. 

Looking  back  it  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  so  few^  years  ago  such  a  hunt 
could  have  taken  place  when  today  the 
buffalo  are  numbered  by  a  few  score. 
The  robe  hunters  and  skinners  made 
short  work  of  the  millions  that  were 
on  the  plains  when  I  crossed  them. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  did  not  have  a 
Roosevelt  in  power  then  Avho  w^ould 
have  aw^akened  us  to  the  crime  of  the 
useless  slaughter  of  these  magnificent 
animals.  We  wasted  them  without  a 
thought  as  w^e  have  wasted  so  many 
other  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  was  a  young  man  then,  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  and  I  am  not  a  very  old  one 
now,  at  least  I  don't  feel  old.  but  in 
my  short  span  I  have  seen  this  w^hole 
western  country  settled  up.    I  have 


seen  tlie  White  Face  and  the  Shorthorn 
take  the  place  of  the  buffalo.  Wheat 
and  corn  and  alfalfa  su[>[)lant  the  buf- 
falo grass  and  there  are  liundreds  of 
prosperous  towns  and  even  cities  on 
the  very  ground  where  I  have  killed 
buffalo  and  dodged  Indians. 

It  was  wild  country,  a  wild  life  and 
they  were  gallant  men  that  lived  it. 
All  or  most  of  them  are  gone.  I  feel 
sometimes  as  though  I  was 

''The  last  leaf  on  the  tree." 

But  it  is  better  now,  better  all 
around.  The  buffalo  like  the  Indian 
took  up  too  much  space.  It  took  too 
many  acres  for  him  to  live  on  and  he 
had  to  give  ^va}'  to  those  who  could  do 
w^ith  less.  I  saw^  it  coming  and  I  am 
today  fattening  a  hundred  cattle  on 
ground  that  then  would  hardly  have 
supported  one  range  steer. 

The  cowboy  now^  carries  a  hammer 
and  a  pair  cf  wire  cutters  instead  of 
a  six-shooter,  and  ''Boot  Hill"  is  a 
prosperous  residence  suburb  of  Dodge. 


The  life  of  Hon.  C.  M.  Beeson,  of  Dodge 
City,  Kansas,  the  author  of  this  sketch, 
bridges  the  gap  betiueen  the  old  and  the  new 
of  the  Great  Plains. 

Leaving  his  home  in  Iowa  as  a  toy  of 
twenty  years,  he  has  lived  to  see  the  Wild 
West  supplanted  ty  the  civilized  west,  as  he 
says,  the  white  face  and  the  short  horn  steer 
replace  the  buffalo,  and  wheat  and  corn  and 
alfalfa  supplant  the  buffalo  grass. 

For  years  he  led  an  adventurous  life  but 
finally  settled  dozen  at  Dodge  in  the  cattle 
business.  As  the  old  ranges  were  broken  up 
he  acquired  land  of  his  oicn  and  he  is  now 
one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  his  community 
with  a  beautiful  home  just  south  of  Dodge. 

He  tvas  ttoice  sheriff  of  Ford  County  in 
some  of  its  stormy  days  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  always  getting  the  man  he  went  after, 
although  he  had  to  bring  one  back  in  a  cof- 
fin.. Later  he  represented  his  county  with 
distinguished  ability  in  the  Kansas  Legis- 
lature. 

Adapting  himself  easily  to  the  changing 
conditions,  he  has  played  his  part  with  equal 
success  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  frontier 
and  the  settled  prosperous  present. 
.  .Through  it  all  he  has  kept  a  great  love  for 
music.  Always  a  fine  violijiist  he  teas  the 
organizer  of  the  celebrated  cowboy  band  that 
played  all  over  the  country  and  Beeson's 
orchestra  of  which  two  of  his  sons  are  mem- 
bers, is  famous  all  over  the  West. 


* 
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BY  OSCAF^  L,.  STAUFFER 


ITTITNK  athletics  in  our  colleges  has 
bcMMi  overdeveloped.    I   refer  par- 
ticularly to  football.     The  over- 
development of  the  gridiron  j^anie  is  in- 
directly due  to  its  money  making  quali- 
ties. 

*'\Vhen  the  money  is  made,  it  must 
be  spent;  so  the  athletic  association  or 
whoever  has  the  finances  in  charge  de- 
cides to  buy  medals  and  trophies  for 
the  fellows  participating  in  the  games, 
thus  making  heroes  of  a  commonplace 
set  of  students." 

These  sentiments,  in  substance,  were 
expressed  by  Archibald  Hogg,  a  profes- 
sor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Kansas,  and  an  ex-football  man  who . 
played  on  the  "never  defeated"  team 
which  represented  Kansas  University 
in  1891.  Mr.  Hogg  has  kept  constantly 
in  touch  with  athletics  since  his  active 
participation  in  the  game  and  for  this 
reason  his  denunciation  of  football  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Twenty  years  ago  athletics  did  not 
play  the  conspicuous  part  in  our  col- 
leges, that  it  plays  today.  In  fact  each 
subsequent  year  finds  it  receiving  more 
and  more  attention.  ]\Iany  like  Mr. 
Hogg,  ask :  Is  not  this  tendency  toward 
athletics  in  the  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions encroaching  upon  the  funda- 
mental and  basic  principles  of  scholar- 
ship ?  If  it  is,  then  it  is  time  the  breaks 
were  applied.  On  the  other  hand  w^e 
should  consider  fairly  whether  or  not 
athletics  may  be  a  perfectly  normal  de- 
velopment. 

To  discuss  the  question  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  it  will  be  necessary"  to 
cite  specific  instances.  Because  the 
University  of  Kansas  typifies  all  Kan- 
sas colleges  as  well  as  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  nation,  con- 
ditions at  the  state  school  at  Lawrence 
will  be  cited. 

In  the  afternoon  of  November  22, 
1890,  the  first  intercollegiate  football  to 
be  played  in  Kansas,  occurred  at  Bald- 
win between  Baker  University  and  K. 


U.,  the  former  winning  })y  the  score  of 
22  to  9.  Eight  years  later  Baker  ta- 
booed  the  game  and  'it  has  not  been 
played  there  since.  However,  the  game  I 
will  again  be  played  at  Baldwin  next 
fall.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  institution  in  January,  it  was 
decided,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  United  States  Senator  Joseph  L.  Bris- 
tow,  one  of' the  directors,  that  football 
should  be  reinstated.  The  State  Uni- 
versity- has  played  the  game  with  ' 
regularity  every  year  since  its  introduc- 
tion in  1890.  In  that  time  heroes  have 
been  made,  many  of  them,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting when  considering  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  question,  to  follow  these 
athletic  idols  as  they  go  out  from  school, 
and  to  observe  to  what  de^-ree  they  have 
distinguished  themselves,  or  whether 
they  have  "made  good''  in  the  profes- 
sional and  business  world. 

The  first  football  team  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  to  gain  special  recog- 
nition was  the  "never  defeated''  eleven 
of  1891.  The  fellows  included  in  that 
famous  team  are  today  in  middle  life. 
The  question  of  their  success  or  failure 
has  undoubtedly  been  decided.  Diligent 
inquiry  concerning  them  has  revealed  : 
the  following  interesting  information:  : 

Captain,  Wilbur  Kinzie  is  preachine 
the  Presbyterian  faith  at  Rochester,  X. 
R. ;  W.  H.  Piatt  is  assistant  city  at- 
torney in  Kansas  City :  Fred  Dobson  is 
vice  president  of  a  bank  at  Ottawa, 
Kan. ;  Charles  Frederick  is  in  charge  of 
the  United  States  naval  observatory  at 
Washington,  D.  C. :  F.  G.  Jewett  is  prac-  i 
ticing  law  at  Severy,  Kan. ;  A.  R.  Cham-  ' 
plin  owns  the  telephone  exchange  at 
Xewton :  Archibald  Hogg  is  professor 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas :  Ora  K.  Williamson  is  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  an  electric  line  under  con- 
struction near  Bonner  Springs ;  W.  J. 
Coleman  recently  retired  from  three 
years'  service  as  secretary  of  the  Law- 
rence Y.  M.  C.  A...  and  he  is  now  super- 
intending construction  work  in  Mis- 
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souri;  A.  E.  iriiddlcston  is  a  prominent 
Lawiviure  contractor;  A.  V.  Sherman  is 
a  lawyer  in  Kansas  City;  Jolin  .\rnstar(l 
is  a  pliysician  at  Xonie,  Alaslva ;  Walter 
Triiitt  is  in  the  nnrsery  business  at  Cha- 
nute;  Dean  Foster  is  a  physician  at 
]\redford,  Okla.;  K.  D.  Brown  is  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  in  Kansas  City,  ^Eo. ; 
IL  Kutz  is  a  consulting  civil  en^'ineer  at 
Parsons.  The  whereabouts  of  C.  TV. 
Baldrido-e  and  B.  Mendall  could  not 
be  ascertained. 

Take  an  equal  number  of  students 
who  have  graduated  from  any  of  the 
universities  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
"limelight"  would  reveal  that  they 
have  attained  any  greater  degree  of 
success  than  the  men  composing  the 
1891  football  team.  Other  gridiron 
elevens  that  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  one  of  1811  would  probably,  con- 
sidered in  the  same  practical  sense, 
show  up  as  successful  in  the  profes- 
sional and  business  world  as  their  pre- 
decessors. 

Thornton  Cooke,  treasurer  of  the 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  played  football  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  as  did  Paul  Hutton, 
editor  of  the  Mexican  Herald,  the 
largest  newspaper  in  the  City  of  ]\Iex- 
ico.  Earl  W.  Murray,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Latin  in  the  Kansas  University 
and  who  won  the  first  Rhodes  scholar- 
ship in  Kansas,  in  1904  also  played 
football. 

W.  J.  Coleman,  who  still  watches 
with  unabated  interest  the  gridiron 
game  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  said 
that  in  his  opinion  Manly  ]\Iichaelson 
was  the  greatest  center  at  the  gridiron 
game  he  had  ever  known.  ]Mr.  Michael- 
son  is  now  practicing  law  at  Beloit, 
having  completed  the  law  course  at  the 
university  in  1905.  But  the  fellows 
who  have  made  up  the  teams  since  1900 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  get  establish- 
ed in  any  business  or  profession  they 
may  have  undertaken,  so  they  can 
hardlj'  be  cited  at  this  time. 

Kansas  University  has  graduated 
many  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  and  though  a  great  many 
of  these  men  were  in  school  before 
football    was    introduced    they  par- 


ticipated in  bas<?ljall  and  other  athletic 
gam(»s.    Unit<'d  States  Senator  \V.  E. 
P.orah  of  Idaho  attended  the  L'nivorsity 
and  i)layed  baseball.    He  was  not  grad- 
uated, however.    Governor  Herbert  S. 
Hadley  of  Missouri,  1892  clas.s,  played 
baseball;  William  Allen  White,  editor 
of  the  p]m[)oria  Gazette  and  the  fore- 
most private  citizen  in  the  state,  is  an 
exception  to  the  rule  as  he  did  not  en- 
gage in  any  athletic    sports    while  in 
school ;  Attorney  General  Fred  S.  Jack- 
son, class  1892,  played  baseball;  Con- 
gressman Charles  Scott,  Second  Kansas 
district,  class  1881,    played  baseball; 
Frank  P.  MacLennan,   editor  Topeka 
State  Journal,  class  1875,  participated 
in  athletics  to  some  extent ;  W.  Y.  'Mor- 
gan, editor  of  the  Hutchinson  News, 
class  1885,  played  baseball  to  some  ex- 
tent;  Dr.  C.  E.  ]\rcClung.  professor  of 
zoology,  class  1899,  University  of  Kan- 
sas, was  an  extraordinary  athlete  on 
the  track;  General  Frederick  Funston, 
though  he  did  not  finish  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  LTniversity,  took  some  in- 
terest in  baseball :   Russell  AYhitman. 
editor  of  Boston    American,    class  of 
1893,  for  three  consecutive  years  held 
the  state  tennis  championship  title ;  Dr. 
John  Outland,  a  prominent  physician 
now  installing  the  largest  hospital  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  was  a  great  football 
man.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly 
all  of  the  men  who  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  and  have  since  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  took  some  in- 
terest in  athletics.    This    proves  that 
college  athletics  is  at  least,  not  a  bar- 
rier to  success  in  after  life. 

W.  H.  Carruth,  vice  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  class  1880.  takes 
a  broad  view  of  athletics  in  the  higher 
educational  institutions.    He  says  : 

"When  students  engage  in  one  line 
of  athletics  and  are  not  especially  all 
around  athletic  men,  I  find  that  it  en- 
hances their  school  work.  A  reasonable 
participation  in  athletics  is  usually  a 
promise  of  success  because  it  generally 
means  a  good  physique." 

The  L^niversity  of  Kansas  is  now 
equipped  with  a  gynmasium.  that  is  the 
most  commodious  in  the  West.  With 
this  building  and  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $25,000  for  the  de- 
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velopmcnt  and  inaiiitoiiauoe  of  ath- 
letics, it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  for  exi)ansion  in  the 
athletic  departments  of  the  hii^dier 
educational  institutions. 

In  recent  years  athletics  in  collef,'es 
has  been  greatly  "purged."  Intercol- 
legiate rules  govern  the  contests  and 
students  who  are  not  doing  satisfactory 
work  are  barred  from  participating  in 
the  games  of  their  respective  schools. 
**The  eligibility  connnittee"  rules  on 
this  feature.  A  student  who  plays 
baseball  in  the  summer  for  money,  is 
not  allowed  to  play  on  a  college  nine. 
Again  freshmen  are  ineligible  to  play 
on  the  regular  teams.    This  prevents 


njfMi  wlio  would  enroll  in  school,  merely 
to  particijxitc!  in  athl<;tif;s,  from  carry- 
ing out  their  designs.  Subsequent 
years  find  the  regulations  becoming 
more  and  more  stringent,  thus  making 
the  manly  sport  cleaner. 

Athletics  in  the  liitrher  educational 
institutions  has  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay.  Changes  and  innovations  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  though 
athletics  will  never  be  eliminated. 
Even  now  it  is  mandatory  that  every 
regularly  enrolled  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  participate  in  some 
kind  of  physical  exercise.  The  modern 
idea  maintains  that  the  physical  man 
as  well  as  the  mental  being  must  be  de- 
veloped. 


Tlis  Hallruad  Y. .?/!  C,  A.  ©f  Kajivi.s 

BY  G.  T.  G. 


THE  YOUNG  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, in  its  Railroad  Depart- 
ment has  become  a  fixed  element 
in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  shop  and 
train  men  of  our  state.  In  most  of  the 
railroad  centers  the  buildings  stand 
open  day  and  night  and  the  Association 
extends  a  warm  w^elcome  to  the  em- 
ployes of  the  road. 

Railroad  work  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  city.  Although  the 
fundamental  principles  are  the  same 
yet  the  conditions  and  methods  differ. 
In  the  city  we  find  the  business  and 
professional  men  and  the  high  school 
boys.  The  membership  too,  is  more 
permanent,  being  made  up  of  the  more 
stable  class  of  citizens.  While  in  the 
Railroad  department  we  have  me- 
chanics and  laborers,  also  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  so-called  "boomer"  class. 

The  policy  of  the  Association  in  rail- 
road work  is  to  provide  a  home  for 
those  employes  who  are  without  those 
privileges  and  to  furnish  a  clean  place 
with  clean  and  wholesome  environment 
where  they  may  spend  their  evenings 
and  spare  time.  Baths,  games,  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  are  all  used  to  help 
the  men  to  a  higher  plane  of  living. 


The  Railroad  Association  at  Topeka, 
with  Thos.  E.  Prout  general  secretary 
is  a  fair  type  of  the  work  being  done 
over  the  state.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
things  accomplished  there  will  give  our 
readers  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of 
such  organization  at  other  places  in  the 
state. 

Tliey  have  in  Topeka  a  building  and 
land  valued  at  $48,000,  equipped  with 
toilet  rooms,  shower  and  tub  baths, 
swimming  pool,  bowling  alleys,  bil- 
liard, pool  and  game  •  rooms,  and  a 
reading  room  where  the  leading  news- 
papers and  the  current  magazines  are 
kept  on  file.  Also  the  building  is  pro- 
vided with  parlors,  class  rooms  and 
well  kept  dormitories. 

The  Association  employs  a  trained 
physical  director  who  has  charge  of  the 
gymnasium  and  out-door  work.  Var- 
ious classes  are  organized,  including 
"regulars,"  office  men,  and  Juniors. 
Basketball,  baseball  and  bowling  teams 
are  often  scheduled  for  ])raetice  and 
matched  games.  The  billiard  and  pool 
tables  are  very  popular  and  a  plunee 
in  the  "swimmin'  hole"  puts  the  cli- 
max to  manv  an  evening's  enjovment 
at  the  "Y." 
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Hosidos  the  ro«,'ular  roomers  a  large 
number  of  trainmen  find  the  huihiinj]^ 
ii  very  convenient  place  to  (dean  up  and 
get  a  good  bed  for  a  nominal  sum. 

Educational  classes  are  carried  on  in 
many  branches  such  as:  electricity,  air- 
brake, penmanship,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, freight  rates,  business  and  other 
courses  where  there  is  a  sufficient  de- 
mand for  them.  Practical  talks  and 
lectures  are  often  given  illustrated 
with  the  stereopticon. 

The  gymnasium  auditorium  is  filled 
every  Friday  evening  with  railroad 
men,  and  their  families  enjoy  the  in- 
teresting and  instructive  entertain- 
ment course  that  is  provided  free  to  the 
members.  The  talent  is  the  best  to  be 
obtained  in  the  city  or  nearby  towns. 

Nor  is  the  social  feature  left  with- 
out attention.  A  club  of  bright,  intel- 
ligent young  men  meets  every  week  in 
the  Association  parlors.  A  program 
of  Bible  stud}^  debate,  discussions, 
parliamentary  law,  readings  and  music 
make  manj^  an  evening  pass  pleasantly. 
Committee  suppers,  banquets  and 
*'gym  feeds"  all  help  to  maintain  a 
mutual  good  fellowship  among  the  men. 
At  the  annual  open  house  on  last  New 
Year's  day  lunch  was  served  to  over 
900  people.  A  male  chorus  on  Satur- 
day evening  fills  the  halls  with  music. 

But  having  the  physical,  educational 
and  social  departments  in  good  work- 
ing order  the  Association  does  not  in 
the  least  neglect  the  religious  phase  of 
its  activities.  In  fact  the  Topeka 
Railroad  Association  stands  third  in 
the  whole  country  in  amount  of  re- 
ligious work  done. 

Three  times  each  week  great  noon 
meetings  are  held  in  the  shops  with  an 
average  attendance  of  seventy-five,  ad- 
dressed by  some  of  the  able  ministers 
of  the  churches  of  the  city.  Two  daily 
Bible  classes,  one  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  thirty,  are  carried  on  at 
the  noon  hour.  Three  or  four  weekly 
classes,  including  those  for  Germans, 
Swedes  and  colored  men,  give  all  the 
men  in  the  shop  ample  opportunity  to 
niake  a  systematic  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

A  class,  including  the  study  of  the 
English  language,  is  carried  on  among 


the  Mexic{ins  in  their  box-car  hou.sos. 
X(!iirliborh()od  class<.'S  are  organized  and 
very  successfully  conducted  in  the 
various  homes  of  the  community. 

In  the  building,  young  men's  classes, 
personal  workers'  and  teachers'  train- 
ing classes,  Live  Wire  Brotherhoods, 
gospel  meetings,  prayer  circles,  and 
boys'  clubs  are  all  carried  on  with  great 
interest.  Thu.s,  the  "Railroad  Y"  is 
no  small  factor  in  the  religious  growth 
and  development  of  the  East  Side. 

What  is  said  of  the  work  at  Topeka 
can  be  said  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  the  other  Associations  of  the  state. 
Railway  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings  are 
maintained  in  the  following  railroad 
towns :  Argentine,  on  the  Santa  Fe ; 
Coffeyville,  Horace,  Fort  Scott,  Hois- 
ington  and  Parsons,  on  the  ^Missouri  Pa- 
cific ;  and  Ellis,  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

A  few  figures  to  show  the  number  of 
men  interested  in  the  work  at  Topeka: 
During  the  year  1907-8  they  had  9,090 
men  in  Bible  classes.  15,000  in  gospel 
meetings  and  11,000  persons  in  their 
social  events.  They  gave  37,000  baths, 
using  almost  two  tons  of  soap  and 
13,500  men  made  use  of  the  dormitories. 

The  Association  owes  its  eciuipment 
and  maintenance  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  railroad  companies  and  philan- 
thropists who  contribute  very  largely 
to  the  support  of  the  work.  The  men 
themselves  also  have  given  very  larsrely 
to  the  expenses  of  the  buildings.  With 
these  gifts  and  appropriations  it  is 
necessary  to  charge  a  fee  of  only  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  year  for  mem- 
bership. Thus  the  privileges  are  given 
to  the  men  at  nominal  cost. 

The  Railroad  Young  i\Ien's  Christian 
Association  is  worthy  of  our  most  care- 
ful consideration.  For  not  only  does  it 
provide  for  clean  and  wholesome  sur- 
roundings for  the  employed  men,  but 
it  is  doing  much  to  insure  the  safety 
and  protection  of  the  traveling  public. 
Much  better  is  it  that  the  engineer  who 
drives  the  mighty  ''limited"  with  its 
load  of  human  freight — much  better 
that  he  should  have  spent  the  evening 
before  at  the  Association  building  than 
in  the  cheap  boarding  and  rooming 
houses.  It  is  far  better  that  the  men 
in  the  shops  should  spend  their  noon 
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hour  in  study    or    listcuin;^'  to  a 

rousin«^  ^^ospel  talk  than  to  cliscu.ssinns 
and  eonvcM'sations  far  less  elevati.i}^ 
and  lieli)t'ul. 

Thus  tlie  Kailroad  Association  is  a 
great  factor  in  the  uplifting  of  tlie  em- 


ployes an(J  is  increasing'  and  maintain- 
in'^'  tii(;  efficiency  of  tlie  train  service 
throu^diout  the  country.  The  people  of 
Kansas  can  well  aff<jrd  to  give  it  their 
hearty  support  and  cooperation. 


BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  HILL 


THE  PR0BLE:\I  in  1854,  as  to  who 
should  determine  Avhether  a  ter- 
ritory be  free  or  slave,  had  con- 
fronted our  government  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  generally  looked  upon 
now  as  a  question  which  Americans 
could  not  escape,  because  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  country.  To  the  south  of 
the  Potomac  lay  the  most  fertile  soil, 
blessed  with  a  climate  that  made  the 
production  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco 
on  a  large  scale  profitable.  Numerous 
navigable  streams  served  as  highways 
for  each  plantation  owner  to  float  his 
products  to  the  sea,  and  there  trans- 
fer them  to  trans-Atlantic  sailing  ves- 
sels. The  soil,  the  stretches  of  land 
which  conld  be  had  for  the  asking,  the 
climate,  the  products,  all  made  cheap 
labor  imperative,  and  dark  Africa  fur- 
nished it.  To  the  north  of  the  Potomac 
the  climate  became  harsher,  the  soil 
rcmgh  and  less  productive,  and  as  a 
consequence,  farming  on  a  large  scale, 
nnprofitable.  The  streams,  swift  flow- 
ing, furnished  tremendous  water 
power,  encouraged  manufactures, 
created  a  demand  for  highly  skilled 
labor.  The  North  had  no  use  for  the 
cheap  and  unskilled  labor  of  the  black 
man. 

The  question  of  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories arose  first  in  the  region  between 
the  Appalachian  mountain  system  and 
the  ^Mississippi  River,  and  the  sovereign 
legislative  body  from  the  very  begin- 
ning com])romised  between  the  two 
sections  by  declaring  that  the  North- 
west Territory  should  remain  forever 
free  and  the  territory  to  the  southwest 
of  the  Ohio  forever  slave.    And  in  the 


admission  of  new  states  this  compro- 
mised balance  between  the  two  sections 
was  for  a  long  time  maintained.  Of 
the  original  thirteen  states,  seven  were 
free  and  six  were  slave.  Vermont  en- 
tered in  1791.  Then  in  order  to  re- 
store the  poise  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see came  in  1792  and  in  1796.  respec- 
tively. In  the  march  of  the  next  six 
states  the  white  and  black  alternated 
beautifully.  Ohio  1803.  Louisiana  1S12, 
Indiana,  1816,  Mississippi  1817.  Illi- 
nois 1818,  Alabama  1819. 

There  were  now  twenty-two  states  in 
the  union,  eleven  free  and  eleven  slave, 
all  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  except 
Louisiana.  What  was  to  be  done  with 
the  Louisiana  Purchase?  Was  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  ^Mississippi  to  be 
free  or  slave?  ■\Iissonri  was  asking  for 
admission  into  the  Union,  so  the  ques- 
tion demanded  an  immediate  answer. 
The  North  replied  that  slavery  nu;st 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  ^Mississippi, 
because  it  is  Avrong.  A  man  has  no 
right  to  buy  and  sell  a  human  being, 
even  though  his  skin  be  black.  The 
South  said  we  cannot  abolish  slavery, 
because  if  our  slaves  are  set  free,  they 
will  not  work,  and  as  they  are  ignorant 
they  will  take  our  property  and  per- 
haps our  lives.  Neither  can  we  .stop 
the  increase  of  negro  slave  population ; 
we  must  then  have  a  place  for  our  sur- 
plus slaves  or  the  present  slave  states 
will  become  a  black  America.  There 
was  a  deadlock.  But  one  man,  Henry 
Clay,  saw  the  way  out.  He  proposed  ta 
maintain  the  balance  between  the  North 
and  South  by  running  the  boundary  be- 
tween slavery    and    freedom  for  the 
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Louisiana  rurchasc  alonir  tlic  [)arall('I 
3>J,  (l('^^•oes  30,  ex(!t'ptiii<r  .Missouri  in 
javor  of  the  proslavcry  forces.  So  in 
1820,  :\laino  came  in  as  a  froe  state  and 
in  1821,  ^lissouri  as  a  slave  .state. 

For  the  next  sixteen  years,  not  a  sin- 
gle state  was  admitted.  The  probh'iu 
slept.  But  in  1836,  tlie  procession  be- 
gan when  Arkansas  was  admitted  as  a 
state.  ]Michi<ian  came  in  1837,  Florida 
and  Texas  in  1845,  Iowa  in  1846.  Wis- 
consin in  1848,  and  California  in  1850. 
Tlie  bahince  now  became  disturbed,  and 
it  tipped  in  favor  of  the  Xortli,  fifteen 
slave  states  and  sixteen  free.  The 
South  had  already  lono:  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
its  hold  upon  the  Senate  was  fast  being 
loosened. 

Up  to  this  time  Cong'ress  had  grap- 
pled with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  that  body  seemed  to 
have  drifted  farther  and  farthei-  away 
from  its  solution.  By  1853.  the  old  lead- 
ers. Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  had 
gone.  A  free  field  offered  itself  to  new 
leaders  to  form  and  express  their  opin- 
ions unfettered.  Among*  these  was  the 
spirited  and  ambitious  senator  from 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
territories.  Being  a  Democrat,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  hearken  back  to  a 
principle  of  Jefferson,  "Trust  the  peo- 
ple." So  he  framed  a  simple  bill  organ- 
izing the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, with  the  provision  that  the  peo- 
ple should  determine  for  themselves 
whether  they  would  come  in  as  free  or 
as  slave  states.  Thus  he  transferred 
the  knotty  question  from  Congress  to 
the  territories.  At  the  same  time,  he 
gave  the  South  new  hope,  hope  of 
strengthening  their  grip  upon  Congress 
and  hope  of  maintaining  their  domestic 
institutions.  And  Douglas  saw  in  the 
law  a  means  of  holding  the  great  and 
successful  Democratic  party,  north  and 
south,  together,  and  saw  in  the  law  a 
possibility  of  having  that  party  place 
liim  in  the  executive  chair  in  1860. 

We  have  ex])lained  what  tlic  Kansas- 
Nebraska  law^  meant  to  the  South,  we 
have  told  what  it  seemed  to  mean  to 
Douglas,  and  now,  what  did  it  mean  to 
tlie  North?  It  meant  the  repeal  of  the 
^lissouri  Compromise  which  had  stood 


as  an  imi)assal)ic  barrier  to  slavery. 
Senator  Sumner  said,  s[)e'aking  on  the 
bill:  "You  are  asked  to  destroy  a 
safeguard  of  freedom,  consecrated  by 
solemn  compact,  under  which  the  coun- 
try is  reposing  in  the  security  of  jicace, 
and  thus  confirm  the  supremacy  of 
slavery."  Representative  Giddings 
said:  "To  surrender  this  vast  terri- 
tory to  slavery  will  exclude  free  men 
fi-om  it,  for  free  laborers,  bred  up  with 
the  feeling  of  self-respect  cannot  and 
will  not  minirle  with  slaves."  And  af- 
ter the  law  wa.s  passed,  William  H. 
Seward  said :  "The  sun  has  set  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  guaranteed  and  cer- 
tain liberties  of  all  the  unsettled  and 
unorganized  portions  of  the  American 
continent  that  lie  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States."  Horace 
Greeley  wrote:  "The  revolution  is  ac- 
complished and  slavery  is  king."  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  men  supposed  to  be 
the  most  farsighted  of  their  time. 

But  to  one  comparatively  obscure 
man  in  ^Massachusetts,  the  procedure 
seemed  clear.  Eli  Thayer  knew  that 
masters  would  hesitate  to  take  their 
slaves  into  a  territory  before  slavery 
had  been  legally  established  there. 
While  men  Avitliout  slaves,  without 
much  property,  anxious  to  secure 
homes,  could  move  in  boldly  and  oc- 
cupy the  country.  The  problem  to 
him,  reduced  itself  to  one  of  immigra- 
tion. Thayer  organized  the  Immigrant 
Aid  Company  of  ^Massachusetts,  capi- 
talized at  $'5,000,000,  stockholders  be- 
ing such  men  as  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Lyman  Beecli- 
er,  Amos  Lawrence  and  Horace 
Greeley.  The  company  did  little  iin- 
der  its  first  charter,  but  it  served  as  an 
advertisina"  scheme  with  the  result  that 
Kansas  aid  societies  sprang  up  all  over 
New  Entrland  and  the  ^Lddle  Atlantic 
states,  one  of  them  sending  750  men  to 
Kansas  and  .^140,000.  The  news  of  the 
plans  in  the  East  soon  reached  ^lissouri 
and  the  South  and  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  persons  organized  themselves 
in  readiness  to  invade  Kansas  when- 
ever the  proslavery  interests  might 
demand  it.  They  were  men  of  convic- 
tions as  is  proved  by  their  offer  of  a 
reward  for  the  head  of  Eli  Thayer.  B. 
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F.  Strinpfellow,  one  of  their  leaders, 
said:  "Every  nuin  eaii  i^'O  to  Kansas 
for  such  puri)oses  as  he  pleases."  Sen- 
ator D.  R.  Atchison  said:  ''We  must 
and  will  nuike  Kansas  a  slave  state, 
peaceably  if  we  can  and  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  if  we  must. 

The  fight  was  now  on,  and  a  series 
of  events  followed,  too  complex  to  nar- 
rate here.  The  IMissourians  said  they 
were  right  and  the  Kansans  insisted 
that  right  was  on  their  side.  We  know- 
today  that  the  Kansans  were  right,  but 
we  question  the  methods  of  both  par- 
ties alike.  The  motives  that  prompted 
the  action  of  John  Brown  at  Potta- 
watomie were  just  as  subversive  of 
civil  government  as  the  motives  that 
prompted  the  deed  of  Charles  Hamilton 
at  Marais  des  Cygnes. 

The  proslavery  element  secured  con- 
trol in  the  beginning,  elected  a  pro- 
slavery  legislature,  sent  a  proslavery 
delegate  to  Congress,  and  they  came 
near  forcing  slavery  upon  Kansas  un- 
der the  Lecompton  constitution,  which 
actually  passed  the  Senate,  was  favor- 
ed by  the  president,  but  failed  to  pass 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  op- 
position, the  free  state  men  organized 
the  Topeka  movement.  Spurious  and 
without  legal  status  as  it  w^as,  yet  it 
culminated  in  the  Wyandotte  constitu- 
tional convention,  which  framed  the 
document  that  secured  the  approval  of 
Congress,  and  on  January  29,  1861,  Bu- 
chanan signed  the  bill  w^liich  admitted 
Kansas  as  one  of  the  free  states  of  the 
Union. 

Kansas  fought  the  civil  war  twice. 
The  first  time  she  fought  it  alone,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  entire  country,  north 
and  south,  upon  her.  She  answered  the 
question  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  by 
making  squatter  sovereignty  a  dead 
issue.    The  next  time,  she  fought  for 


freedom  in  all  the  territories,  and  the 

r(  st  of  the  country  eit  her  foui/ht  with 
her  or  against  lier.  The  Kansans  were 
again  on  the  right  side. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  today, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  law  was  one  of 
the  gravest  mistakes  ever  made  by 
Congress.  But  in  all  fairness,  we  rnu.st 
not  judge  the  past  by  the  present,  in- 
asmuch as  we  do  not  want  the  people 
ox  fifty  years  hence  to  judge  us  by  the 
standards  of  their  day.  As  for  Doug- 
las, even  his  opponents  thought  him 
more  than  a  politician,  he  was  a  states- 
man with  a  proposed  solution  for  a 
great  national  question.  Ambitious  he 
was,  but  that  is  rarely  a  mistake  except 
in  failure. 

Did  this  mistake  of  Congress  cost 
Kansas  anything?  Yes,  it  cost  Kansas 
two  hundred  lives  and  several  million 
dollars  worth  of  property.  Did  Kan- 
sas gain  anything?  Yes,  she  gained  the 
citizenship  of  some  of  the  bravest  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States.  These 
men  and  women  left  their  homes  be- 
cause of  a  conviction,  because  of  a  prin- 
ciple. They  passed  over  millions  of 
acres  of  better  land  than  they  ever 
hoped  to  find  in  Kansas,  land  in  com- 
munities where  peace  and  plenty  were 
assured,  to  meet  the  revolver  and  the 
bowie  Imife  in  the  disputed  territory. 
It  is  because  of  the  inspiring  record  of 
these  pioneers,  that  it  is  easier  to  ap- 
peal to  Kansans  today  on  a  matter  of 
principle  than  it  is  to  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  almost  any  other  state.  By 
that  conflict  in  territorial  days  Kansas 
gained  men  and  women  w^ho  were  not 
afraid  of  new  ideas,  but  were  willing  to 
take  them,  test  them,  and  find  out 
what  they  were  worth.  That  ex- 
perimental boldness  has  survived  to  the 
present  generation;  let  us  use  it  and 
pass  it  on. 


May 

BY  F.  L.  PINET 


Red-bud  flaiintm<^  crimson  fire,  A  burst  of  song  tliat  comes  and  goes; 

Wild-plum  waking  past  desire,  The  thrushes  in  the  hedge  again, 

A  little  wind  t/iat  blows  and  blows,  And  in  my  heart  an  old,  old  pain. 


BY  WALT  MASON 


The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. — Medium  Length  Fellow. 

WE  SEND  br  illiant  nien  to  Topeka,  to  write  out  new  laws  by  the  page;  they  cry 
when  they  get  there:  "Eureka!  We'll  talk  till  we  die  of  old  age!"  They 
jabber  and  try  to  be  funny,  and  wallow  in  fury  and  sound;  and  tiie  people  mu;st 
jAit  up  the  money,  to  pay  for  the  merry-go-round.  Old  men  and  obstreperous  friskers, 
and  lawyers,  sublime  to  the  view,  and  farmers  with  celluloid  whiskers,  all  join  in  the 
hullabaloo.  To  hint  that  they  ought  to  be  busy,  would  give  all  these  statesmen  a  shock; 
they  think  they  are  there  to  be  dizzy,  to  pocket  their  wages  and  talk.  The  people  some 
<lay  will  be  balking  at  paying  a  ruinous  price,  for  horse-play  and  ten  kinds  of  talking 
where  men  should  be  putting  up  ice. 


MY  NEIGHBOR  is  a  gay  galoot;  a  while  ago  he  bought  a  flute,  and  all  the  time, 
when  not  asleep,  he  plays  "The  Cradle  of  the  Deep."  I  hear  him  when  the  dawn 
is  gray;  I  hear  him  at  the  close  of  day;  and  at  the  restful  hour  of  noon,  he  whangs 
away,  the  same  sad  tune.  And  when  to  bed  I  sadly  creep,  and  lay  me  down  in  peace 
to  sleep,  he  wails  that  dismal  old  refrain,  as  cheerful  as  a  soul  in  pain;  I  know  he  will 
not  heed  my  call,  or  quit  until  the  heavens  fall;  when  lam  dead  he'll  play  that  cheap  old 
dirge,  "The  Cradle  of  the  Deep."  Last  month  I  thought  I'd  move  for  good  into  a  quiet 
neighborhood;  I  found  a  house  and  looked  it  o'er — and  learned  a  fiddler  lived  next 
•door;  and  overheard  a  damsel  fair,  who  always  played  "The  Maiden's  Prayer."  And 
so  I  took  a  callyhoot  back  to  the  madman  and  his  flute.  O,  music  soothes  the  savage 
breast!  That  fact  the  poets  have  confessed;  but  my  old  breast  is  pretty  mild,  and 
music  nearly  drives  it  wild! 


Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for  any  fate. — Longfellow. 
HERE  is  not  a  better  motto  in  this  weary  world  than  that;  put  it  in  your  pipe  and 


1  smoke  it,  paste  it  in  your  Sunday  hat;  have  it  pasted  on  the  mantel,  have  it  painted 
on  the  door;  take  a  whitewash  brush  and  write  it  largely  on  the  parlor  floor. 
There's  a  string  of  human  failures  prancing  through  this  vale  of  tears;  chaps  who've 
sat  around  and  wasted  all  the  smiling,  golden  years;  they  have  sat  around  and  mur- 
mured that  their  luck  was  always  bad;  if  they'd  only  had  the  chances  that  the  oiher 
fellows  had!  They'd  have  burned  up  all  the  rivers,  they'd  have  moved  the  mountain's 
mass!  But  the  gods  were  all  against  them,  and  they  never  put  up  grass.  They  arei 
always  wishing,  wishing,  for  the  things  they'll  never  gain;  they  are  always  grumbling, 
till  they  give  all  men  a  pain.  And  the  things  they  vainly  wish  for  might  be  in  their 
grasp  today,  if  they'd  only  do  some  rustling  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  He  who 
only  loafs  and  grumbles  is  a  weak  and  useless  skate;  let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  with 
a.  heart  for  any  fate. 


THERE  was  a  maiden,  young  and  fair,  with  eyes  of  blue  and  golden  hair;  so  slick 
this  maid  of  sunny  curls,  that  faded  were  the  other  girls;  and  fifty  fellows  tried 
and  tried,  to  win  the  damsel  as  a  bride.  She'd  fool  around  with  every  youth,  and 
set  him  tasks  to  prove  his  truth,  and  keep  him  dangling  here  and  there,  until,  at  last, 
in  wild  despair,  some  other  girl  he'd  go  and  wed,  and  settle  down  and  soak  his  head. 
One  after  one  she  turned  them  down,  till  she'd  refused  the  whole  blamed  town.  And 
it  was  shortly  after  that,  that  she  grew  most  grotesquely  fat;  and  whiskers  grew  upon 
her  chin — she  vainly  tried  to  drive  them  in;  her  cheeks  soon  lost  the  hue  of  rose — 
which  went  and  settled  in  her  nose;  and.  though  she  kalsomined  her  face,  and  tried 
to  walk  with  queenly  grace,  and  dressed  herself  in  gorgeous  rags,  and  drove  a  span  of 
cream-white  nags,  no  man  would  take  this  poor  old  crone  to  be  his  ownest  only  own. 
And  so  she  wailed,  in  woe  and  pain,  that  melancholy  Dutch  refrain.  I  hold  it  true  that 
girls  should  pause  and  ask  advice  of  pas  and  mas,  before  they  say,  to  lovers  true:  "It's 
twenty-three,  and  then  skiddoo!"  For  beauty  soon  will  fade  away,  and  golden  curls 
grow  old  and  gray. 


Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. — T'other  fellow. 


I  still  am  weeping,  my  lone  watch  keeping. — German  Song. 


Tiro  Lo^'ic  o'(  Pi-oliiolxioii 

BY  PARK  S.  WARREN 


KANSAS  is  the  first  and  only  state 
tliat  has  achieved  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  liquor.  Other 
states  liave  attempted  it,  and  Elaine  has 
accomplished  much  outside  of  her  large 
cities,  but  Kansas  has  stopped  the  il- 
legal sale  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  in 
her  larger  cities. 

It  may  be  true  that  Atchison,  Leaven- 
worth and  a  few  smaller  places  still 
tolerate  the  saloon,  but  every  intel- 
ligent Kansan,  be  he  prohibitionist  or 
anti-prohibitionist,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  liquor  traffic  is  outlawed  in 
the  main,  and  that  public  sentiment, 
except  in  a  few  places,  has  become  crys- 
tallized against  the  business. 

But  no  thinking  man  will  argue  that 
personal  liberty  has  not  been  invaded, 
or  that  no  restraint  has  been  placed 
upon  the  individual's  sumptuary  rio-hts. 
Kansas  should  be  honest  in  this  matter 
and  acknowledge  that  self-government 
and  prohibition  are  not  synonyms. 

Popular  government  is  something  of 
a  misnomer.  Government  does  not 
mean  personal  liberty.  It  never  has 
and  it  never  can.  Personal  liberty  is 
anarchy  and  anarchy  is  the  absence  of 
government. 

In  Kansas  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
many  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  a  crime. 
Many  go  so  far  as  to  rank  this  act, 
wherever  committed,  with  immoral 
deeds.  Of  course  this  is  not  true,  be- 
cause licpior  selling  cannot  be  a  crime 
except  where  the  statute  so  declares. 
The  Peoria  distiller,  the  ^Milwaukee 
brewer,  the  ^Missouri  wholesaler  or  sa- 
loon retailer  may  be  absolutely  in- 
nocent of  any  law  violation,  and  it 
would  be  impertinence  to  accuse  him  of 
a  criminal  act.  But  as  men  do  not 
reason  very  closely,  but  go  largely 
upon  feeling,  and  as  the  distiller, 
brewer,  wholesaler  or  retailer  in  Kan- 
sas is  a  law  breaker,  it  has  become  a 
prevalent  notion  in  Kansas  that  liquor 
selling,  per  se,  is  disgraceful,  if  not 
vile. 


I  have  not  been  outside  of  Wichita 
for  the  last  two  years,  or  since  the  real 
enfoi-cement  of  tlie  prohibit(jry  law  has 
been  effected,  so  I  cannot  report  gen- 
eral ('onditions  iiitelliirently.  but  in 
Wichita  not  only  has  the  law  been  en- 
forced, but  public  oi)inion  has  clianged 
noticeably,  so  that  the  open  saloon  will 
be  an  impossible  proposition  here  for  a 
long  time. 

Now  the  critic  Avill  assert  that  there 
are  still  sold  in  Wichita  larire  quanti- 
ties of  liquor,  and  he  Avill  point  to  per- 
haps a  hundred  licenses  issued  by  the 
government  as  proof  of  his  position. 
He  will  assert  with  some  truth  that 
there  is  much  drinking  and  some 
drunkenness  in  this  city.  I  grant  it, 
but  Avith  the  belief  that  no  city  in  the 
country  of  55,000  inhabitants,  where 
liquor  selling  is  legal,  can  show  as 
small  consumption  and  as  little  drunk- 
enness. 

The  chief  point  is  that  liquor  selling 
is  outlawed,  and  those  who  do  violate 
the  law,  do  it  at  the  risk  of  punish- 
ment. And  that  punishinent  is  as  cer- 
tain, if  they  are  caught  in  the  act,  as 
that  of  any  other  culprit.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  man  outside  of  the  drug 
store  or  the  club  room,  who  sells  liquor 
today  in  Wichita,  is  in  more  danger  of 
a  jail  sentence  than  the  pickpocket  on 
the  crowded  street,  the  shoplifter  at 
a  bargain  sale,  or  the  lad  who  sells 
stolen  junk. 

But  if  the  liquor  seller  is  harder  to 
convict,  it  is  because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  prohibitory  law.  Except 
the  age  of  consent  law  and  the  usury 
law,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  statute 
where  there  are  two  parties  to  the  act, 
and  in  which  but  one  of  the  parties  is 
guilty.  The  buyer  of  liquor  purchased 
from  an  unlicensed  vender,  commits 
no  crime.  He  is  not  particeps  criminis, 
as  is  he  who  receives  stolen  goods  or 
who  aids  and  abets  other  statute  viola- 
tions. 

If  a  man  steals  your  purse,  you 
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stiiiid  rcjuly  to  lidi)  tlic  orficcrs  find 
liiiM,  and  you  ^dadly  into  court  and 
aid  in  his  conviction  witli  such  testi- 
mony as  you  can  <^ivc.  Hut  if  a  boot- 
Ir.LTircr  sells  you  a  bottle  ot*  beer,  which 
you  want,  you  are  more  likely  to  shield 
liim  tluui  to  complain.  Hence  my  state- 
ment that  this  law  is  more  difficult  to 
enforce.  The  fact  that  it  is  broken  of- 
ten with  impunity,  does  not  prove  that 
it  is  not  as  well  enforced  as  other  laws. 
How  often  would  the  usury  law  be  en- 
forced if  the  victims  of  its  violation 
sought  to  shield  rather  than  to  convict 
the  loan  shark? 

Rut  to  come  down  to  the  logic  of  pro- 
hibition. It  cannot  be  defended  by  the 
orator  who  boasts  of  our  grand  scheme 
of  popular  government,  and  brags  of 
Kansas  being  the  freest  country  on 
earth.  The  man  -svho  defends  prohibi- 
tion logically  must  be  an  advocate  of 
the  "big  stick."  He  must  acknowl- 
edge that  Kansas  has  not  outgrow^n 
the  policeman  and  he  must  be  frank  to 
confess  that  the  average  Kansan  is  not 
to  be  trusted  in  self-government.  I  am 
not  a  prohibitionist,  have  ever  opposed 
the  dogma,  and  if  the  law  w^ere  resub- 
mitted, I  would  vote  for  license,  but  I 
will  not  stultify  myself  by  saying  that 
such  a  law  cannot  be  enforced,  because 
I  have  lived  to  see  it  enforced  and  that 
in  no  farcical  or  half-hearted  manner. 

I  have  not  given  up  the  hope  that 
Kansas  may  possess  a  people  capable  of 
self-government,  but  as  long  as  the  po- 
liceman watches  his  sumptuary  habits, 
dictating  when  and  where  he  shall 
drink  his  beer,  no  Kansan  can  honestly 
boast  of  his  remarkable  freedom.  But 
alas,  this  is  theory,  while  prohibition  is 
practice. 

What  man  is  so  good,  so  honest,  so 
free  from  possible  weakness  that  any 
Wichita,  bank  Avould  accept  him  as 
cashier  without  a  bond?  Will  the 
church  or  lodge  entrust  its  funds  to  a 


brother  without  any  security  against 
loss  ! 

Does  not  the  const  it  iit  ion  of  our  coun- 
try hedge  in  the  President,  the  law- 
maker and  the  sui)reme  justices  b(;- 
eause  human  nature  is  so  weak  that 
even  the  best  are  apt  to  fall  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  school  where 
the  teacher  leaves  his  pupils  to  their 
own  devices?  The  rod  must  threaten 
or  discipline  would  soon  be  lackintr. 

To  the  other  states  of  the  union,  ask- 
ing Kansas  to  justify  her  law  again.st 
the  sale  of  liquor,  I  volunteer  this  sug- 
gestion, and  I  do 'not  expect  a  second, 
even  in  Kansas,  for  who  would  dare  to 
attack  the  glorious  system  of  govern- 
ment in  this  grand  state?  I  say  that 
the  use  of  liquor  is  attended  with  great 
danger.  Some  escape  evil  who  use  it 
quite  freely,  but  many  are  weak,  and 
they  or  their  families  suffer  because  of 
that  weakness.  Kansas  is  not  able  yet 
to  elect  a  state  treasurer  without  re- 
quiring a  bond,  and  the  average  Kan- 
san cannot  be  trusted  to  buy  and  drink 
intoxicating  liquors  without  restraint. 
Having  learned  this  by  long  observa- 
tion and  sad  experience,  Kansas  has  de- 
termined to  put  every  citizen  under 
bond  to  keep  sober,  and  the  only  way 
yet  discovered  to  do  it  is  to  say  to  the 
citizen  that  he  shall  not  sell  alcohol 
within  the  state. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  dis- 
loyalty to  Kansas,  I  will  add,  that  if 
any  state  in  the  union  can  get  along 
without  prohibition  it  is  Kansas,  be- 
cause reliable  statistics  show^  fewer 
paupers,  less  illiteracy  and  fewer 
crimes  than  are  recorded  elsewhere. 
Again,  we  have  the  largest  average 
and  best  distributed  wealth. 

There  are  people  who  explain  this 
last  fact  as  the  result  of  prohibition — 
an  enforced  saving  of  money  which 
more  personal  liberty  would  have  paid 
to  the  distiller  and  brewer. 


The  art  of  keeping  perfect  time 
Only  proves  mechanic  skill, 

And  he  who  writes  nor  prose  nor  rhyme 
May  be  a  poet  still.  ' 


BY  THE  CHRONICLER 


THE  DIOCESE  of  Leavenworth  has 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  best  regulated 
dioceses  in  the  United  States.  Its  line 
of  bishops  is  ilhistrious,  though  short, 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Lillis  being  the  third 
Bishop  of  licavenworth. 

When  the  plains  of  Kansas  were  in- 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  LiUis. 

habited  onlj^  by  Indians,  missionaries 
came  and  worked  among  them.  The 
tide  of  immigration  had  already  turned 
westward,  towns  had  begun  to  spring 
up  on  the  Kansas  prairies,  and  farmers 
had  been  preparing  the  fertile  soil  for 
the  abundant  harvests  they  were  soon 
to  reap,  when  Bishop  ]\no<re,  a  Jesuit, 
was  made  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
1851.  There  was  much  hard  work  to 
be  done  and  tlie  priests  did  nil  in  their 
power  to  light  the  lamp  of  faith  .and 


kei'p  it  burning  on  the  Kansas  plains. 
Bishop  ]\liege  traveled  from  place  to 
place,  advising  and  encouraging  the 
priests  who  labored  acrainst  tremen- 
dous odds.  Still  he  found  time  to  leave 
a  monument  to  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  in  the  magnificent  Cathedral  at 
Leavenworth,  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  this  country. 

When  Bishop  Miege  resigned  the  See. 
and  Bishop  Fink,  a  Benedictine,  took 
his  place,  the  diocese  of  Leavenworth 
still  comprised  the  whole  state.  Dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Bishop  Fink,  it  was 
divided  into  three  dioceses,  one  es- 
tablished at  Wichita,  the  others  at  Con- 
cordia and  Leavenworth,  which  last 
comprises  some  12,500  square  miles  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 

Nearly  all  the  beautiful  churches  and 
schools  throughout  the  diocese  were 
built  during  the  reign  of  Bishop  Fink, 
who  organized  parishes,  ordered  the 
erection  of  schools,  founded  two  orphan 
asylums,  appointed  an  efficient  school 
board  which,  under  his  personal  super- 
vision published  a  course  of  studies  that 
is  responsible  for  the  high  standing  of 
the  schools  of  the  diocese  today.  He 
saw  the  great  institutions  of  the  diocese 
assume  their  present  magnificent  pro- 
portions— St.  Mary's  College,  St. 
Mar3^'s  Academy,  St.  Scholastica's 
Academy,  the  ITrsuline  Academy,  St. 
Margaret's  Hospital.  St.  John's  Hos- 
pital, St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum — - 
{)11  have  been  built  within  the  short 
space  of  fifty  years,  and  from  a  modest 
beginning  they  have  grown  to  the  great 
educational  and  charitable  institutions 
of  today. 

The  two  former  Bishops  of  Leaven- 
worth, by  constant,  unremitting  toil, 
gave  the  quality  of  endurance  to  every- 
thing they  did  in  the  diocese,  and  the 
mantles  of  these  great  men  have  fallen 
upon  worthy  shoulders.  Bishop  Lillis 
V.  as  consecrated  Bishop  of  licaven- 
worth  a  little  more  than  four  years  ago 
in  the  Cathedral  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, immediately  took  up  his  residence 
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at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  since  tliat 
time,  his  eneri^^y  has  been  tlie  admira- 
tion of  all  who  know  Iiim.  He  is  now 
at  one  end  of  the  diocese,  now  at  tlie 
otlier.  lie  keeps  apparently  impossible 
appointments.  One  day  we  hear  of  him 
locturinii:  in  the  most  northern  i)arish 
in  his  diocese,  the  next  he  is  confirm- 
in  and  preaching  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  diocese  of  Kansas  City,  for  be- 
sides his  own  work,  he  does  that  of  the 
venerable  Bishop  ITogan  of  that  dio- 
cese, who  has  long  been  incapacitated 
by  age.  One  day,  Bishop  Lillis  preaches 
at  the  Cathedral,  the  next  he  dedicates 
a  church  in  AVabaunsee  County,  and 
the  next  day  lays  a  corner  stone  of  a 


'tj.: 


Residence  of  Bishop  Lillis  at  Kansas  City, 
Kansas. 

school.  One  w^ho  follows  him  in  his 
journeys  through  the  diocese,  wonders 
if  he  can  ever  be  found  at  his  own 
home,  and  yet,  from  the  episcopal  res- 
idence, he  directs  operations  in  every 
part  of  the  diocese. 

Like  his  predecessors.  Bishop  Lillis 
never  sets  the  seal  of  his  approval  on 
any  undertaking,  with  the  details  and 
possibilities  of  which  he  is  not  perfect- 
ly acquainted.  He  has  established  new 
parishes  and  sent  priests  to  be  per- 
manent pastors  of  missions  that  hereto-^ 
fore  w^ere  attended  from  other  places. 
He  has  held  conferences  and  retreats 
for  the  clergy  at  regular  intervals,  and 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  has 
enlarged  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum 
at  Leavenworth  and  supplied  it  with 


city  water.  A  hospital  has  been  built 
at  Junporia,  another  is  about  to  l)e 
erected  at  Topeka,  and  Kansas  City  i.s 
soon  to  have  a  Catholic  High  School. 
Such  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
^\ork  in  which  Bishoj)  Lillis  has  been 
engaged  for  the  past  four  years,  yet  in 
the  privacy  of  his  study  even  greater 
things  have  been  accomplished. 

Recently,  Bishop  Lillis  has  published 
a  little  volume,  written  in  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
entitled,  "The  Diocesan  Statutes" — 
laws  made  by  the  bishop  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  priests.  Indirectly,  these 
laws  affect  the  people,  and  there  are  at 
least  a  few  laws  that  will  be  felt  by  the 

 ^    people  before  they  have  been 

j  very  long  in  force, 
j  The  first  is  that  at  fairs,  pic- 
I  nics,  socials  or  festivals  organ- 
\  ized  to  make  money  for  church 
i  or  school  purposes,  no  dancing^ 
i     of  any  kind  will  be  permitted. 

Priests  are  forbidden  to  ac- 
I    cept  chaplaincies  of  Catholic 
i    societies  to  which  the  members 
;     of  such  society  elect  them;  the 
'    J     bishop  will  hereafter  appoint 
such  chaplains,  though  the  so- 
cieties may  ask  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  certain  priest,  the  de- 
cision to  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop. 

The  third  law  is  that  no  so- 
ciety   "is    allowed    to  solicit 
financial  aid    from  Catholic s- 
who  are  not  members  of  the 
society.    The  members  of  a  Catholic 
society  are  forbidden  to  give  socials, 
balls,  excursions,    or    anything  of  the 
kind  in  order  to  obtain  financial  aid  for 
their  society.    They  may  have  social, 
literary  or  musical  entertainments,  and 
while  they  may  charge  an  admission 
fee  at  the  door,  they  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  sell  tickets  beforehand  for  such 
entertainments. 

The  statutes  are  not  merely  a  dry 
collection  of  laws  dressed  out  in  legal 
terminology.  They  are  embellished 
with  many  literary  touches.  Nearly 
every  chapter  is  introduced  by  a  para- 
graph or  sentence  full  of  eloquence, 
and  the  work  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  pastoral  the- 
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olojry  wliich  will  sorve  as  a  lasting,' 
niommuMit  to  the  oiiei-«^'y  of  the  yount^ 
Bislioj)  of  FjcaveMWorth. 

Alliioii^li  Hi.sh()[)  Jjillis  is  l)y  no 
means  a  i)i()n(MM-,  ho  lias  seen  his  meas- 
ure of  hardshij)  while  on  the  mission 
in  Missouri,  and  while  aetin^r  as  assis- 
tant priest  at  Shackelford,  the  youn;^ 
priest  often  found  it  necessary  to  place 
bottles  filled  with  hot  water  on  the 
altar  of  the  Rock  Church,  so  that  when 
the  freezing-  temperat\ire  of  the  place 
began  to  benumb  his  finuers,  lie  could 
thus  thaw  them  out,  as  it  were,  with 
the  convenient  "first  aid  to  the  in- 
jured," contrived  by  that  necessity 
which  has  truthfully  been  termed  the 
"mother  of  inventions." 


Bishop  Lillis  finished  liis  classics  and 
j)hilosophy  ;it  St.  H»  tiedicl's  Collet^<;, 
Atchis(jn,  Kansas,  and  is  looked  upon 
as  an  elder  brother  of  i\nt  collet^e  fami- 
ly, not  in  point  of  years,  but  by  choice 
of  his  brethren.  When  the  news  flasli- 
ed  over  the  cables  four  years  airo,  an- 
nouncinj,'  that  the  bishopric  had  been 
conferred  on  Father  Lilli.s,  there  was 
threat  rejoicing  at  St.  Benedict's  Col- 
lege. The  news  came  like  the  real- 
ization of  a  fond  mother's  dream  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
alumni  of  the  colletre  hold  the  Bishop 
of  Leavenworth  in  high  esteem  and  fol- 
low his  career  with  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary interest. 


BY  FRED  G.  HOLLMAN 


THE  RICHEST  communal  people  on 
the  globe,  pagans  in  custom  and 
sentiment,  the  Osage  Indians  of 
Western  Oklahoma  are,  perhaps,  the 
least  known  and  most  uncompromising 
of  all  tribes  of  the  great  ]\Iiddle  West. 
Least  known,  because  traditional 
haughtiness  and  United  States  espion- 
age have  long  kept  them  immune  from 
white  invasion.  They  are  uncom- 
promising, because  the  Osage  believes 
his* to  be  the  first  aristocracy  of  the 
ages.  To  him  all  other  races  are  ple- 
beian and  of  coarser  clay.  Be  it  said, 
however,  there  is  one  individual  excep- 
tion to  this  tribal  prejudice.  In  the 
city  of  Pawhuska,  the  historic  capital 
of  the  Osage  Nation,  dwells  a  persou 
around  whom  the  Osage  has  cast  a  halo 
second  only  to  his  vague  conception  of 
the  godhead  himself.  He  calls  this  man 
Son  of  the  Great  Father,  but  the  white 
settler  calls  him  the  Agent. 

It  has  been  nearly  forty  years  since 
a  memorable  night  when  white  and  red 
members  of  a  truce  commission  touch- 
ed kneecaps  around  a  council  fire  at 
Di  urn  Creek.  By  the  terms  of  a  peace 
agreenuuit  the  fierce  Osages  laid  down 
their  arms  and   exchanged  their  vast 


Kansas  holdings  for  several  million 
dollars,  to  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  government,  and  their  pres- 
ent lands,  aggregating  twenty-two 
hundred  square  miles,  now  known  as 
Osage  County,  Oklahoma.  Tliis  vast 
tract,  until  recently  known  as  the 
Osage  Reservation,  lies  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri line  and  touches  the  southern 
border  of  Kansas.  In  this  trade  the 
Osages  reaped  a  golden  bargain.  Their 
lands  are  rich  and  the  fruit,  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  possibilities  are 
legion.  Added  to  the  quarterly  pay- 
ments of  interest  from  the  trust  fund, 
are  rentals  from  the  immense  pasture 
stretches  where  millions  of  Texas  cattle 
are  brought  each  season  to  feed.  The 
tribe  numbers  less  than  two  thousand 
members  and  the  per  capita  wealth  is  a 
little  in  excess  of  $20,000.  Each  mem- 
ber, under  the  government  allotment, 
recently  finished,  owns  more  than 
seven  hundred  acres  of  land.  Another, 
and  a  sinister  cause,  has  also  contribut- 
ed to  this  unusual  opulence.  The  trans- 
planting of  one  of  the  most  war-like 
tribes  in  history  to  a  lazy  tepee  life  left 
the  Indian  an  apt  subject  for  pneu- 
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iiionia  and  tlie  mortality  from  this 
s(.iHTO  has  been  lary:o.  This  steady  death 
rate  necessarily  increased  the  per  capita 
wealth  of  the  survivors.  Five  years 
a«ro  there  was  shown  another  example 
oF  Osage  luck.  Some  white  men  in  tlie 
♦rood  frraces  of  Uncle  Sam  punched  a 
drill  hole  downward  and  lo !  With  the 
roar  of  a  cyclone  a  torrent  of  natural 
eras  rushed  forth.  One  well  alone  now 
yields  :?0,000,0()()  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day.  Another  drill  hole  and  a  noisome, 
festering  column  of  inky  fluid  spouted 
a  hundred  feet  skyward,  filling  ravines 
and  depressions  before  it  could  be 
checked.  Petroleum  I  I\Iore  roj'alties 
for  the  Indian  landowners. 

Outwardly  the  Osage  is  docile  and 
tractable  but  in  the  matter  of  raiment 
he  is  a  stand-patter.  As  his  ancestors 
clothed,  or  rather  failed  to  clothe, 
themselves,  so  do  the  Osage  buck  and 
squaw  of  today.  ^loccasins  with  bead- 
ed leggings,  a  diminutive  clout  and  a 
blanket  usually  comprise  the  Osage 
gentleman's  Avardrobe.  For  decorative 
purposes  he  adds  a  pair  of  enormous 
rings  in  the  ears  and  often  shaves  his 
head  on  the  sides  leaving  a  bristling 
mane  in  the  center.  The  females  dress 
similarly,  with  the  addition  of  a  sort 
of  shirt  and  do  not  shave  the  head. 
The  naive  frankness  with  wdiich  a  tall 
buck  rearranges  his  blanket  w^hile 
shopping  in  a  Pawhuska  store  is  apt  to 
startle  a  visitor  from  the  outside  world. 
I\Iost  of  the  full-bloods  still  live  in 
tepees  clustered  in  villages,  disdaining 
the  more  substantial  houses  of  white 
men. 

Not  the  least  of  the  curious  tribal 
customs  is  the  progress  of  a  courtship. 
When  a  dusky  swain  imparts  his 
wishes  to  the  parents  of  his  heart's  de- 
sire, the  outraged  elders  fall  upon  him 
with  maledictions,  fists  and  any  loose 
chattel  convenient  and  the  smitten  one 
flees.  After  some  days  he  returns  and 
the  program  is  repeated  in  milder 
form.  The  wearing-out  ju-ocess  is  re- 
peated until  a  business  conference  is 
arranged  and  the  injured  parents  are 
propitiated  with  as  many  ponies  as  the 
groom-to-be  can  muster. 

The  men  of  the  tribe  are  the  largest 
in  stature  of  any  Indians  of  the  West. 


They  ai'c  of  noble  mi<?n  and  almost  pcr- 
f(fctly  proportioned.  In  ironic  con- 
trast, the  women  incline  toward  Kcrag- 
gy  growth  and  many  are  bowlegged. 
They  carry  their  babe'S  upon  their 
backs  swung  in  a  fold  of  their  blankets. 
The  men  do  no  manual  labor,  neither 
do  they  hunt  nor  fish.  Like  other 
tribes  they  like  alcoholic  drinks  in  any 
quantity,  but  history  records  no  case 
of  a  white  woman  ever  having  been 
molested  by  an  Indian  in  the  Osage 
Nation.  Ai  intervals  a  dance  is  given 
in  a  large  shed-like  building  in  each 
village,  at  which  practically  all  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  are  present.  ^lusic  is 
furnished  from  a  peculiar  hide  covered 
drum.  The  dance  is  not  remarkable  in 
its  figures,  but  the  dancers  gradually 
work  themselves  into  a  condition  bor- 
dering on  frenzy.  As  the  ceremony 
proceeds  the  bucks  discard  various  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  the  disrobing  pro- 
cess varying  according  to  the  individ- 
ual's notion. 

Standing  out  like  a  luminous  star 
in  a  dark  page  is  the  personality  of 
the  famous  Saucy  Chief,  one  of  the 
early  leaders  of  his  tribe  who  coun- 
seled the  Indians  to  adopt  the  ways  of 
the  white  man.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  intellectual  gifts  and  with  the 
eye  of  prophecy  foresaw  the  end  of 
tribal  and  communal  custom.  No- 
where were  his  unusual  powers  of 
reasoning  appreciated  more  than  in 
Washington,  where  he  w^as  often 
called  in  consultation. 

But  greater  than  all  medicine  men  of 
the  present  day  is  the  Indian  agent. 
He  may  never  have  seen  the  president 
of  his  country  but  to  his  red  wards  he 
is  none  other  than  the  visible  son  of 
the  great  man  at  AVashington.  He  can 
heal  ills  if  properly  approached.  Do- 
mestic clouds,  sick  children,  a  crippled 
horse,  a  broken  wagon,  a  pestilence 
among  the  pigs,  a  neighborhood  feud 
and  all  other  evil  heritages  of  the 
flesh  are  carried  to  his  potential  ear. 
If  the  agent  prescribes  a  physician,  a 
carpenter  or  a  germ-killer,  well  and 
good,  but  his  mandate  is  first  sought. 

Pawhuska,  now  the  county  seat  of 
the  newly  created  county,  is  a  thrifty 
city  of  three  thousand  persons,  peopled 
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by  prop^ressive  whites.  In  a  short  time 
vast  tracts  of  tlic;  Indian  holdint^s  will, 
under  certain  {^'overnnicnt  restrictions, 
be  opened  to  white  occupancy.  For 
many  years  tlie  tribe  elected  its  chief 
and  council.  This  body  enjoyed  con- 
siderable latitude  in  its  le<?islative  pre- 
rogatives, subject  to  federal  sanction, 
and  developed  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  aboriiriruil  statecraft. 

The  ancient  Osage  burial  customs 
were  weird  to  a  degree.  When  a  mem- 
ber died  and  the  mourning  period  was 
ended,  the  body,  decked  in  its  best 
trappings,  was  borne  to  a  distant  hill- 
top and  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  sit- 
ting position,  in  a  tiny  wooden  house 
to  protect  it  from  the  wolves.  With 
the  body  were  left  many  kinds  of  food. 
These  little  huts,  only  one  to  a  hill, 
dotting  the  prairie  at  intervals,  give 
the  traveler  an  eerie  feeling  when  he 
passes  in  the  dusk.  As  I  rode  past  a 
knoll  crowned  with  a  burial  house  one 
evening  three  startled  coyotes  scamper- 
ed away  from  its  shadow.  Tradition 
says  the  dead  are  placed  upon  the 
hills  because  the  night  wnnds  there 
are  stronger,  the  spirit  voices  sweeter 
and  the  soul  finds  quicker  passage  to 
its  distant  home.  Of  late  years  the 
agent  has  induced  the  Indians  to  adopt 
the  white  man's  mode  of  interment, 
but  above  each  grave  the  Osage  places 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  hair  from  a 
dead  horse's  tail  as  passports  to  the 
other  shore. 

This  article  has  dealt  mainly  with 
the  full-blood  contingent,  but  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  tribe 
is  the  effect  of  intermarriage  with  the 
whites.  The  result  is  a  splendid  and 
intelligent  body  of  young  people  who 
are  apt  pupils  in  the  excellent  schools 
maintained  for  their  exclusive  use. 
Attendance  at    some    school  is  com- 


pulsory and  if  an  Indian  family  keops 
a  (^hild  at  lionic  witliout  (!aijse,  the 
aL,'ent  acts  with  promptness  and  vit^or. 
lie  withholds  the  "  coveted  payment.s 
until  he  deems  the  punishment  suf- 
ficient. The  United  States  School  for 
Indian  Ijoys  and  Girls,  at  Pawhuska, 
in  a  noble  and  thorough  institution  car- 
rying i)ractical  as  well  as  classical  in- 
struction. St.  Louis  School  for  Girls 
and  St.  John's  School  for  Boys,  found- 
ed and  endowed  by  that  consecrated 
woman,  the  Reverend  ]\Iother  Cath- 
arine Drexel,  of  Philadelphia,  are  two 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  Southwest. 
The  former  institution  lies  in  a  pretty 
park  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
while  St.  John's  is  located  twenty  miles 
out  on  the  ranges,  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing the  waters  of  Gray  Horse  Creek. 
For  nearly  a  score  of  miles  in  every 
direction  there  is  a  lonely  stretch  of 
virgin  prairie  and  scattered  woodland 
with  nothing  to  break  its  solitude  save- 
a  mounted  cowboy  or  an  overland 
freight  train.  In  winter,  blizzards 
from  the  Kansas  plains  sweep  down 
the  Gray  Horse  valley,  striking  luck- 
less man  and  beast  like  a  hurricane. 
Inside  the  great  school  buildings  aU 
is  w^armth  and  comfort,  and  while 
sw^arthy  boys  intone  the  beads  of  their 
rosaries  in  the  chapel,  black-robed  sis- 
ters light  great  lamps  in  the  lofty 
belfry.  Out  through  the  wild  black- 
ness of  the  troubled  night  the  ruddy 
beams  bear  a  voiceless  message  from 
the  hospice  and  when  the  chilled  way- 
farer, seeing  the  beacon,  knocks,  he  is 
admitted,  fed  and  cared  for  in  the 
name  of  the  Nazarene.  He  may  not 
pay  for  bed  or  board.  It  is  given  him 
in  the  same  spirit  that  it  is  given  the 
children  of  the  richest  pagans  in  the 
world. 


Thy  :i^ost 

BY  WILLARD  A.  WATTLES 


Aye,  Youth  is  bright  and  Youth  is  fair 
When  wc  arc  young  together; 

And  summer  dreams  are  free  from  care 
When  it  is  summer  weather; 


But  clouds  will  come  and  dreary  rain. 
The  sunlight  fade  above  us: 

Then  those  who  faithful,  still,  remain 
Are  those  who  really  love  us^ 


A  'Mow  iVlascoi 

BY  AUGUST  H.  PONATH 


<4'T^I1AT  LAST  yarn  about  mascots 
1  reminds  me  of  Jim  Black" — 
every  man  knew  Black  as  bav- 
in become  very  wealtby  by  bis  won- 
derful real  estate  investments — "and 
if  you  will  do  me  tbe  favor  to  hook 
onto  a  reasonable  amount  of  patience, 
I  shall  try  to  regale  you  with  some 
Cupidic,  literary,  financial,  and  Mas- 
cotian  data."  Thus  spoke  up  Clarke, 
who  was  a  member  of  a  small,  select 
party  of  men  who  were  enjoying  a 
brief  vacation  at  Manitou. 

"Let's  have  it,  Clarke,"  came  from 
the  eaf;:er  o^roup. 

"Well,  then  behave  yourself  proper- 
ly," Clarke  went  on,  "and  don't  a  man 
of  you  dare  to  interrupt  me  until  I 
am  through." 

Immediately  the  little  audience  set- 
tled itself  as  comfortably  as  possible 
for  one  more  stor3^  It  was  indeed  not 
a  commonplace  array  of  men.  Here 
was  Clarke,  general  manager  of  a  trunk 
line ;  one  man  a  prominent  banker,  an- 
other a  wholesaler  of  lumber  ;,one  owned 
a  chain  of  retail  hardware  stores,  two 
were  college  professors,  and  the  last 
was  an  editor.  The  following  nation- 
alities were  represented :  One  was  a 
Teuton,  two  were  Celts,  two  were  Irish, 
one  was  a  Frenchman,  and  one  a 
Swede.  To  listen  to  one  of  them  telling 
it,  an  undiscerning  stranger  might 
easily  get  the  superficial  impression 
that  not  a  man  of  the  number  Avas  of 
more  than  ordinary  moment  at  home. 
It  is  usually  true,  however,  that  the 
Alexanders,  Caesars  and  Napoleons  of 
finance  and  trade  are  not  garrulous 
when  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  right- 
ful power,  hence  these  men  would  not 
give  an  inquisitive  interloper  the  in- 
formation that  would  identify  them. 

"We  were  boys  together,  Jim  and  I," 
I  Clarke  began,  "we  swam  and  fought 
like  all  boys  will  sometimes  do,  who 
are  real  members  of  the  barefoot  king- 
I  dom." 

"Faith  and  Begorra,  boys  will  be 
thet,"  observed  one  Irishman. 


"He  was  an  inch  shorter  than  I  hap- 
pened to  be,  and  by  some  hook  or  crook 
1  always  managed  to  keep  ahead  of 
him.  But  in  other  respects  he  was 
built  like  an  Apollo  Belvidere.  He  was 
a  fine  scholar,  and  had  a  full  quarto 
of  first  class  grades  to  his  credit.  He 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  Home  with 
success." 

"Rare  prodigy,  ,that,"  broke  in  a 
Celt. 

"We  were  fast  friends,  even  though 
in  one  respect  w^e  were  rivals.  When 

Helen   Louise   was  eighteen 

years  old,  I  heard  my  father  say  that 
Helen  was  a  very  fine,  sensible  girl, 
and  would  be  a  valuable  treasure  to 
the  right  man  some  day. 

"As  I  intimated  before,  Jim  had 
much  ability,  and  we  would  not  have 
been  surprised  had  some  wizard 
prophesied  that  our  Jim  would  one 
day  be  president,  or  even  the  imme- 
diate successor  to  the  czar  of  all  the 
Russians." 

'''And  you  maintain,"  interrupted 
one  of  the  professors  here,  "that  this 
Jim  was  a  human  being?" 

"Don't  interrupt  me  any  more, 
please.  I  might  otherwise  get  side- 
tracked. Now  Jim  had  a  laudable  am- 
bition, and  one  of  his  most  cherished 
plans  was  to  become  a  literary  light; 
not  a  candle  that  sputters  its  life 
away  and  dies  unnoticed  in  some  for- 
gotten cellar,  but  a  big,  magnificent 
literary  arclight  at  the  intersection  of 
Grand  Avenue  and  Broadway.  To  be 
this,  Jim  decided  he'd  have  to  go  to 
college  awhile. 

"In  due  time  he  returned  as  a  grad- 
uate. Folks  said  he  received  a  degree 
called  Artium  Baccalaureus,  which 
means  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Now  I  would 
have  liked  nothing  better  than  the 
prospects  of  his  remaining  a  bachelor 
all  his  days." 

"Very  true  to  nature  is  that  wish," 
interrupted  the  Frenchman. 

"He  fixed  up  his  room  for  a  literary 
den  and  named  it  his  'Study,'  but  the 
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boys  dub])0(l  it  tbo  'Lion's  Don.'  We 
saw  very  little  of  him  ex(!epL  on  Sun- 
days, when  ho  did  take  time  to  come 
to  church. 

''Helen  was  away  at  a  music  coUec^e, 
a  conservatory  I  believe  they  call  such 
a  place. 

"Jim  and  I  were  quite  chummy,  and 
one  day  he  told  me  in  all  confidence 
that  he  had  one  literary  work  about 
ready  for  the  publisher.  This  was 
good  news.  Our  local  paper  eladly 
took  all  of  Jim's  stuff,  and  had  done 
so  for  years.  In  fact,  the  editor  pre- 
dicted a  bright  future  for  Jim  in  the 
Mag'azine  world.  Of  course,  we  all 
came  to  think  that  when  Jim  chose  to 
write  for  the  magazines,  the  editors 
would  repeat  the  Oklahoma  landrush 
to  procure  his  manuscript  for  publica- 
tion.'' 

''I  can  see  them  rushing,"  mused  the 
editor  aloud. 

"I  went  ^vith  him  to  the  postoffice, 
when  he  mailed  the  fateful  document. 
Out  of  my  imagination  I  drew  a  word 
picture  to  represent  his  splendid  suc- 
cess, which  I  now  considered  assured, 
since  his  story  was  safely  en  route  to 
fame. 

''Immediately  he  laid  plans  for  an- 
other manuscript.  He  believed  in  be- 
ing prepared  for  an  encore.  When  the 
doors  of  opportunity  opened  wide,  Jim 
didn't  want  to  be  caught  short  handed. 

"I  had  been  with  him  so  much  that 
I  -almost  caught  the  literary  fever  my- 
self. But  at  about  the  time  Jim  went 
to  college,  my  father  gave  me  my 
choice  between  going  to  college  and  re- 
ceiving the  deeds  for  two  sections  of 
land  near  Garden  City  in  western  Kan- 
sas. Like  very  few  young  fellows,  I 
chose  the  land.  Hence  I  Avas  not  now 
in  a  position  to  compete  in  the  literary 
forum. 

"In  a  short  time  Jim  heard  from  the 
editor.  Did  he  get  a  check  for  one 
thousand  dollars?  No,  not  exactly;  he 
received  its  equivalent,  namely — his 
manuscript.  With  it  came  a  note  from 
the  editor  regretting  very  much,  etc. 
I  told  Jim  that  editor  must  be  dense 
not  to  recognize  a  diamond  when  he 
had  it  in  his  hands.   IMany  articles  that 


lift  had  ac'!ef)ted  and  j)u]jlislied  weren't 
half  as  f^ood  as  Jim's. 

"Jim's  father  read  the  editor's  note. 
To  his  mind  a  rejection  spelled  lack  of 
sufficient  merit  for  success.  After 
much  deliberation  he  advised  his  son 
to  take  the  va(;ant  cashiership  in  1h'- 
Home  State  I^ank,  and  suggested  that 
if  he  still  desired  to  do  so  he  might  de- 
vote what  little  spare  time  he  micrht 
have  to  his  literary  work.  This  was  a 
hard  proposition  for  Jim.  He  couldn't 
brinor  himself  to  the  place  where  he 
could  see  the  matter  from  his  father's 
viewpoint.  -Finally,  however,  he  fol- 
lowed his  father's  advice. 

"About  this  time  I  got  a  severe  at- 
tack of  the  gold  fever,  and  started  for 
the  Yukon  country.  Before  leaving  I 
urged  Jim  to  stick  to  his  literary  ideals, 
for  I  felt  sure  he  would  not  only  get 
a  prominent  seat  on  the  elevated  bench 
of  fame,  but  he  would  make  dollars 
where  he  was  now  earning  pennies. 

"Jim  was  a  little  dubious  about  his 
literary  prospects  at  this  time,  but  I 
felt  certain  he  would  rally  from  his 
discouraged  attitude.  Yet  I  knew.  too. 
that  Jim  was  making  money  in  his  new 
position, 

"I  located  my  claim  and  became  one 
of  Yukon's  miners.  Several  of  Jim's 
letters  must  have  gone  astray  in  trans- 
it, for  when  I  finally  got  a  letter,  he 
ehided  me  very  gently  for  not  con- 
gratulating him  on  such  an  epochal 
event  in  his  career. 

"At  once  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter 
rejoicing  with  him  at  having  at  last 
found  an  editor  who  could  ap- 
preciate his  work.  I  was  always  so  in- 
terested in  my  prophecy  that  Jim  and 
his  literary  success  were  uppermost  in 
my  thoughts.  It  was  a  good  letter  I 
wrote  him.  As  I  was  busy  working 
my  diggings,  I  gave  it  to  one  of  my 
neighbors  to  mail.  And  could  any  man 
l)elieve  it,  that  chump  of  a  miner  car- 
ried that  letter  around  with  him  three 
months. ' ' 

"Nearly  every  woman  would  believe 
that,"  murmured  a  professor. 

"About  that  time  I  sold  my  holdinirs 
for  a  good  price,  and  was  getting  ready 
to  return  to  the  States,  when  I  got  an- 
other letter  from  Jim.    He  wanted  to 
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know  point  })Iank  wliy  T  didn't  write. 
He  said  he  hoped  I  was  not  ^oin<^  to 
cut  liini  cohl  just  because  he'd  been 
fortunate  enoujL^li  to  win  such  a  ^rand 
])rize. 

"No  man  would  drop  dear  old  Jim 
just  becaus(»  he  had  become  a  ^^reat 
literary  li<,dit  and  won  the  prize  of 
recognition  he  coveted  so  much.  To- 
w^ards  the  end  of  his  letter  he  offered 
1c  buy  my  land  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  if  I'd  be  willing 
to  sell.  But  above  everything  else  he'd 
like  to  meet  me  in  Garden  City  in 
about  two  months  if  I  could  possibly 
arrange  to  be  there. 

"I  packed  my  grips  for  a  trip  right 
through  to  Garden  City.  I  often 
thought  of  the  sum  of  money  I  could 
get  for  my  Kansas  land.  That  would 
make  me  a  still  richer  man.  Then  I 
could  surely  realize  my  long  cherished 
hopes. 

"On  the  Avay  I  saw  by  the  papers 
that  a  million  dollar  beet  sugar  factory 
was  being  erected,  and  that  the  Ar- 
Icansas  Kiver  Valley  was  surely  com- 
ing to  its  own. 

"In  dne  time  I  arrived  in  Garden 
City,  and  I  put  in  my  time  looking  for 
Jim.  I  made  np  my  mind  just  how 
I'd  tell  him  that  I  rejoiced  with  him 
•exceedingly  in  his  literary  victories, 
and  that  I  had  written  him  according- 
ly, but  a  thoughtless  miner  had  forgot- 
ten to  mail  it. 

*'One  bright  day  Jim  arrived,  and  he 
was  the  same  old  boy,  only  somewhat 
older,  of  course,  and  prosperity  spoke 
eloquently  from  every  angle.  xVfter 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  Jim  said : 


"Come,  my  wife  will  )je  ghid  to  see 
you  again." 

"Your  wife,"  I  .stammered,  "why, 
Jim,  1  had  no  idea  you  were  married." 

"You  didn't  know?"  he  qu<iri(.'d  in 
surprise,  "then  it  is  no  wonder  you 
failed  completely  to  comprc^hend  the 
situation  while  vou  were  up  in 
Alaska." 

"Just  then  a  beautiful  woman  en- 
tered the  room.  Jim  simply  said,  aris- 
ing:   *]\ry  wife.' 

"Entirely  flustrated  I  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  Helen  Louise  of  my  dreams. 
But  I  bravely  congratulated  Jim,  and 
he  never  knew  what  that  effort  cost 
me.  To  cover  my  confusion  I  tried  to 
compliment  him  by  adding: 

"Now  I  know  and  fully  understand 
why  you  have  made  such  a  splendid 
success  at  your  literary  work." 

"]My  literary  work,"  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  Jim,"  I  answered,  ''you  cer- 
tainh^  must  have  experienced  the  ful- 
fillment of  my  prophecy  and  made 
thousands  at  it." 

"George,"  he  said  with  deep  feel- 
ing, "I  carry  a  mascot  with  me.  It 
has  visited  a  hundred  sanctums,  but 
abides  with  me  still.  Probably  it  will 
journey  again  when  communications 
and  a  postal  service  have  been  estab- 
lished with  Mars." 

He  held  up  to  my  gaze  a  neat,  type- 
written manuscript.  By  its  title  I  at 
once  recognized  Jim's  first  story." 

At  this  juncture  the  Teuton  sug- 
gested refreshments  at  a  nearby  cafe, 
and  the  coterie  of  congenials  was  seen 
no  more  in  the  open  for  the  space  of 
forty  minutes. 


'WliieM  Mis  I  teiir  Cam© 


BY  E.  H.  EDGERTON 


THERE  was  a  sudden  sw^aying  of 
the  car,  a  grinding  of  wdieels, 
sounds  of  breaking  glass,  the 
smell  of  smoke,  and  above  all  the  sound 
of  w^hat  seemed  to  me  ten  thousand 
voices  blended  into  one  long  wail  of 
terror,  and  I  remembered  nothing  else 
until  I  heard  Bradley's  voice  saying, 


"Well,  old  man,  how  did  vou  come 
out?" 

I  remembered  then;  as  I  looked  up  at 
him  with  returning  consciousness,  that 
he  had  about  him  that  indefinable 
something  that  had  made  me  notice 
him  from  the  first  moment  of  our  meet- 
ing some  tw^o  days  before,  as  we  both 
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journeyed  westward  on  the  Nevada 
Limited,  whose  traeks  run  like  ribbons 
across  that  great  monotonous  desert 
that  lies  between  C.'oiorado  and  (Cali- 
fornia. 

It  was  not  a  reckless  dare  devil 
spirit  that  made  Bradley  interestin<,'. 
In  was  rather  a  peculiar  kind  of  simple 
fearlessness  that  belon<_'-s  usually  to 
childhood,  and  is  generally  put  away 
with  pinafores  and  rocking  horses. 

His  question  was  followed  by  one 
from  me  on  the  same  order,  to  which  he 
replied,  ''j\[e?  Why,  I'm  all  right.  It 
isn't  Saturday  and  it  isn't  between 
eight  and  eleven  o'clock,  though  it 
doesn't  lack  but  a  few  hours  of  being 
the  former  and  has  only  passed  the 
latter  by  fifty  minutes,"  and  then  he 
explained  to  my  somewhat  bewildered 
senses  that  our  train  had  dashed  into 
a  wreck  ahead;  that  during  the  time 
of  my  unconsciousness  a  relief  train 
from  a  near  by  station  had  been  sent 
out,  and  had  carried  all  of  us  ten  miles 
farther  up  the  road  to  the  little  station 
where  we  were  now  w^aiting  for  doctors 
and  nurses  to  attend  the  injured,  and 
for  ambulances  and  undertakers  for 
those  beyond  the  need  of  earthly  assist- 
ance. 

He  explained  furthermore  that  I 
had  been  mercifully  spared  the  shock- 
ing and  heart  sickening  scenes  incident 
to  a  horrible  disaster,  as  I  had  been  hit 
by  a  falling  timber  and  rendered  un- 
conscious even  to  the  pain  of  a  broken 
arm  and  a  few  other  minor  bruises. 

**And  you  are  not  even  scratched?" 
I  asked,  as  I  lay  stretched  on  an  im- 
provised bunk  in  the  little  station. 

*'Not  a  hair  of  my  head  injured,"  he 
replied. 

Just  to  keep  me  from  suffering 
mentally,  in  proportion  to  what  I  was 
beginning  to  suffer  physically,  Brad- 
ley recorded  to  me  a  peculiar  series  of 
hair  breadth  escapes  that  he  had  for- 
merly been  through,  addincr  that  he 
had  been  thorouirhly  convinced  that  no 
matter  what  dangers  one  may  en- 
counter from  any  cause,  his  life  will 
not  end,  until  the  time  foreordained 
has  come. 

As  we  had  traveled  west  from  Den- 
ver during  the  two  days  of  our  ac- 


([uaintance  previous  to  the  wreck, 
palmistry  had  been  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  many  discussions  b(.-t\ve(;n  us.  I 
was  too  matter  of  fa(;t  to  give  any 
credence  wiiat(.*ver  to  this  so-caUed 
science  and  this  made  Bradley  all  the 
more  persistent  in  his  argument.  He 
seemed  to  be,  while  not  of  an  especial- 
ly superstitious  turn,  firmly  rooted  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  sixth  sense,  a 
certain  seeing  into  the  future  given  to 
some  particular  individuals,  that  en- 
ables them  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  future 
and  look,  perchance  for  a  moment, 
upon  scenes  that  await  us,  even  to  the 
final  drop  of  the  last  curtain,  when 
we  pass  out  like  ships,  bound  for  new 
and  unseen  harbors. 

Bradley  had  been  told  by  four  dif- 
ferent palmists  that  he  would  die  on 
the  last  day  of  the  week,  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  eleven  and  that  he 
would  meet  a  violent  death. 

This  much  he  had  told  me  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions  of  the  many 
sides  of  palmistry  and  the  power  of 
foretelling  future  events;  and  now,  in 
order  to  take  my  mind  off  of  my  own 
suffering,  he  related  to  me  the  follow- 
ing incidents  in  his  life  that  had  made 
him  a  firm  believer  in  the  unseen  forces 
for  good  or  evil  even  for  life  and  death 
itself. 

And  this  is  Bradley's  story  as  near 
as  I  can  relate  it : 

''Some  years  ago  the  uncle  for  whom 
I  am  named  was  kind  enough  to  leave 
me  a  fair  sized  inheritance,  and  I  be- 
gan to  have  visions  of  amassed  wealth 
by  means  of  the  rubber  industry,  which 
was  then  being  so  much  talked  of  by 
crafty  literature  sent  out  from  ^Mexico ; 
literature  that  painted  in  glowing 
colors  the  immense  fortunes  only  wait- 
ing to  be  gathered  by  those  first  in  the 
field.  I  had  always  had  a  passion  for 
traveling  and  I  lost  no  time  in  setting 
forth  after  arranging  affairs  com- 
fortably for  my  mother  and  two  sisters, 
with  W'hom  I  made  my  home. 

"Accordingly,  one  June  day  found  me 
in  IMobile,  Ala.,  where  I  took  passage 
on  board  the  Bergman  bound  for  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico.  The  third  day  out  the 
steamer,  and  all  her  cargo,  burned  and 
only  five  of  the    crew    and  myself, 
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('lin,triri<^  to  the  wreckapje,  were  fin.'illy 
picked  lip  by  a  four-niastcd  sc^liooner 
loaded  with  liimher  and  l)ouiid  for 
Tampieo. 

**We  arrived  at  Tampieo  in  due  time, 
a?Kl  after  waiting?  several  days  took 
pjissaije  on  a  'tramp'  steamer  bound 
for  V(»ra  Cruz.  Never  shall  I  forL^et 
my  first  ji^limpse  of  what  is  counted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  world. 

''Being'  as  it  is,  on  the  extreme  east- 
ern coast  of  ]\Iexico  makes  it  a  very 
important  port  of  entry.  It  was  just 
dawn  as  we  neared  the  city,  and  across 
the  water  came  the  perfect  harmony 
of  a  chime  of  silver  bells;  those  cathe- 
dral bells  that  each  morning  from  out 
the  old  church  tower  greet  the  sun  as  it 
rises  like  a  great  ball  of  red  fire  from 
above  its  ocean  horizon.  '  As  the  sun 
climbed  higher  and  higher  into  the 
east,  painting  the  sky  with  vivid  crim- 
son ribbons,  burnishing  into  gold  the 
towers  and  turrets  of  the  old  cathedral, 
touching  alike  with  magic  fingers  the 
gorgeous  palace  of  the  governor  and 
the  picturesque  dwellings  of  his  sub- 
jects until  each  one  seemed  to  reflect 
back  a  separate  sunbeam,  and  again, 
falling  like  a  golden  shower  on  broad 
"svalks  of  W'hitest  marble  that  intersect 
the  plaza  surrounding  the  governor's 
palace,  where  fountains  played  and 
palms  and  flow^ers  of  every  kind  are 
growing  in  a  glorious  blending  of  trop- 
ical luxuriance,  that  was  indeed  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  a  fairy  tale  sprung  sud- 
denly into  reality." 

As  Bradley's  mind  reverted  to  that 
distant  city  his  eyes  had  a  far  away 
look  in  them,  but  he  quickly  gathered 
himself  and  continued:  "But  all  its 
beauty,  like  most  fairy  dreams  of  life, 
suddenly  faded  into  stern  reality,  for 
"vve  found  to  our  horror  that  an  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  was  raging,  and 
that  people  were  dying  like  sheep. 
Then  I  understood  tlie  silent  journeys 
that  w^ere  made  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  to  a  lonely  house  upon  a  hill,  far 
remote  from  the  city,  and  that  I  had 
thought  must  be  some  ]\recca  for  loyiil 
pilgrims.  It  was  a  IMecca,  but  one 
from  which  no  pilgrims  ever  returned. 


"1  n-niained  in  Vera  Cruz  eight  days, 
but  while  others  died,  I  lived.  On  the 
night  of  the  eij^ditli  d;iy  I  learned  that 
the  Scardon,  a  Norwegian  trading  ves- 
sel, would  leave  at  daylight  for  Coat- 
zonlcos,  a  seaport  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Tchuantepec.  It  took  a  good  deal  of 
diplomacy,  and  considerable  United 
S^tates  gold,  to  induce  the  Norwegian 
cai)tain  to  hide  me  away,  but  he  finally 
consented,  and,  after  a  very  quiet  trip, 
we  landed  at  Coatzoalcos  about  mid- 
night of  the  second  day  out. 

"This  city  is  the  Atlantic  terminus 
of  the  ^Mexican  government  railroad 
Avhich  runs  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  to  the  city  of  that  name 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  this  narrow  neck 
of  land. 

"I  was  now  anxious  to  get  back 
home,  and  visions  of  fortunes  to  be 
made  in  rubber  plantations  had  disap- 
peared as  in  a  vanished  mist.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  took  a  train  for  the  city 
of  Tehuantepec,  figuring  that  from 
there  I  would  go  by  steamer  to  San 
Francisco,  and  then  by  train  home. 

"The  isthmus  is  very  mountainous, 
and  in  going  across  its  rugged  surface 
I  encountered  one  of  the  most  exciting 
rides  it  has  ever  been,  or  probably  ever 
will  be,  my  fate  to  experience.  The 
grades  are  so  very  steep  that  they  are 
compelled  to  put  two  engines  to  every 
train.  In  going  up  one  of  the  steepest 
of  the  many  grades  the  train  parted, 
our  half  starting  back  down  the  moun- 
tain with  terrific  speed.  The  sensa- 
tions of  that  wild  ride  can  better  be 
imagined  than  described,"  and  again 
Bradley  had  that  far  away  look  in  his 
eyes,  and  instinctively  we  both  shiver- 
ed. But  after  a  moment's  pause  he  con- 
tinued, "The  thing  that  w\^s  upper- 
most in  my  mind  as  we  dashed  down 
that  mountain  side,  fairly  racing  with 
death  itself,  Avere  the  words  of  that 
palmist,  'you  will  die  upon  the  last  day 
of  the  Aveek.  between  the  hours  of 
eight  and  eleven,  and  you  will  die  a 
violent  death.'  I  remembered  it  was 
Saturday,  and  certainly  you  could  not 
be  more  violently  pushed  into  the  next 
world  than  by  the  racing  down  a 
mountain  side  at  the  speed  we  were, 
so  my  only  chance  seemed  to  be  that 
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it  was  not  between  the  hours  of  eijjjht 
and  eleven. 

**That  one  ehanee  saved  iiie,  for  af- 
ter the  sensation  of  falling:  a  <rreat 
distanee,  a  terrifie  orasli,  then  a  dread 
silence  suddenly  bi'oken  })y  the  sei-(}ams 
and  j^roans  of  the  injured  and  dyinji^, 
I  found  that  out  of  forty  passengers 
twenty-seven  were  already  dead  and 
others  died  before  help  of  any  kind 
could  reach  them.  I  escaped  uninjur- 
ed. Five  of  us,  fellow  travelers,  took 
another  train  for  Tehuantepec,  five  out 
of  forty-one ! 

''The  nio'ht  of  my  arrival  at  Tehuan- 
tcpec  w^as  the  nic^lit  of  the  awful  earth- 
quake that  leveled  the  city  and  killed 
six  hundred  people. 

''But  I  was  left  to  continue  my  way 
to  San  Francisco,  and  from  there  home, 
proving  again  the  same  theory  I  so 
firmly  believe,  that  my  hour  had  not 
come." 

Bradley  suddenly  got  up  went  to  the 
door  of  the  little  depot  and  announced 
that  our  relief  train  w^as  in  sight,  but 
my  mind  was  too  busy  with  thoughts 
of  his  many  and  varied  experiences  to 
be  particularly  interested  iu  the  de- 
tails of  being  conveyed  to  a  place 
where  I  could  be  given  proper  medical 
aid. 

One  more  chapter  will  complete  the 
story  and  it  is  of  Bradley  that  I  wish  to 
speak,  merely  saying  of  myself,  that  I 
made  a  rapid  recovery    after  being 


eared  for  by  members  of  my  own 
family.  Bradley  and  i  made  a  com- 
pact before  we  parted  that  our  chance 
acquaintance  with  each  other  should 
be.  ('(^ntinued  iiidefinit<'iy  on  pa[>er, 
hoping  somewhere,  som<*time,  to  meet 
again  in  our  gointrs  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth,  and  with  tliat  compact  we 
parted. 

I  had  one  letter  full  of  cheery 
friendliness  from  Bradley.  si)eaking  of 
his  great  pleasure  in  being  at  home 
again  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 

You  can  imagine  my  feelings  better 
than  I  can  -describe  them,  when  one 
day,  about  three  weeks  later,  upon  re- 
turning from  a  drive  a  letter  with 
black  border,  bearing  the  po.stmark  of 
his  home  city  was  handed  me. 

That  letter  told  of  Bradley's  death 
which  occurred  a  very  few  days  before, 
and,  looking  up  the  date  given,  I  found 
it  was  Saturday,  and  that  the  time  of 
his  death  was  at  nine  o'clock. 

He  and  his  family  had  been  enter- 
taining guests  at  dinner,  and  the  even- 
ing being  warm  they  had  taken  their 
chairs  out  on  the  porch  for  a  social 
hour  together.  The  leg  of  Bradley's 
chair  slipped  off  the  edge  of  the  porch, 
and  he  fell  backward,  breaking  his 
neck.    He  died  instantly. 

It  was  a  violent  death  that  overtook 
him,  on  Saturday  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  eleven.  Did  the  palmist 
know  or  was  it  only  a  coincidence? 


Amit  Betty's  War  Itcord 

BY  L.  A.  M.  BOSWORTH 


*'Betty  Evans,  Company  D,  Nitith  Kansas 
Volunteer  Cavalry.  Enlisted  at  Geneva,  Kan- 
sas, in  August,  1S61,  mustered  in  at  Iota. 
Kansas,  October  JO.  1S61.  Served  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  Officers:  captain,  Charles 
F.  Coleman;  colonel,  E.  Lynde;  lieutenant 
colonel,  Charles  S.  Clark." 

THUS  READS  the  record  of  the  only 
woman,  known  at  the  time  to  be 
a  Avoman,  who  enlisted  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  the  army  of  the  War  of 
the  Re))ellion.  By  special  act  of  the  last 
congress  she  was  granted  a  pension,  a 
favor  which  Aunt  Betty  never  would 


ask  for  herself,  but  which  has  been  se- 
cured at  this  late  day  through  the  in- 
terest of  friends. 

At  the  age  of  ninety  Aunt  Betty  still 
keeps  house  with  the  help  of  the  young 
man  in  the  fifties  who  has  been  as  a 
son  to  her  since  the  tragic  death  of  her 
husband  one  day  about  forty  years  ago, 
a  day  of  which  she  cannot  yet  speak 
with  composure. 

"I  was  sick  in  bed,"  she  said  to  me, 
"and  me  'usband  was  goin'  for  'elp ; 
before  'e  started,  'e  come   to   me — 'e 
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was  always  aciuotin'  poetry — an'  'e  put 
Ms  'niids  on  mo  'catl  this  way" — and 
slio  strolccd  lier  white  liair  with  both 
hands — '*an'  'o  says, 

*'  'Blcssin's  ()}i  yer  'ead, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo  John." 
As  lie  neared  tlie  house  to  which  he 
was  ^oinfr,  he  lieard  screams,  and  rush- 
int(  in  he  found  that  a  child  had  opened 
the  trap  door  of  a  cistern  in  the 
kitclien,  and,  the  smaller  ones  running: 
in  at  that  moment,  one  of  them  luid 
fallen  in.  Without  an  instant's  hesita- 
tion j\rr.  Evans  jumped  in  to  rescue 
the  little  one.  lie  mioht  have  succeed- 
ed in  saving:  the  child,  and  have  es- 
caped himself  unharmed,  if  the  situa- 
tion had  not  been  complicated  by  the 
presence  in  the  cistern  of  a  dog  ])elong- 
ing,  to  the  family,  which  had  plunged 
down  with  the  child — the  only  one  of 
the  three  to  come  out  alive.  And  so 
the  man  who  had  escaped  a  thousand 
dangers  in  the  army,  perished  within  a 
few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  hero  of  an  unequal  fight  in  a  cis- 
tern!  And  Aunt  Betty  waited  on  her 
sick  bed. 

By  and  by  the  neighbors  began  to 
gather  quietly  in  an  outer  room.  She 
caught  glimpses  of  them  now  and  then 
in  their  movements,  and  felt  the  Imsh, 
and  wondered.  And  thus  it  was  that 
he  came  home  to  her  for  the  last  time — 
the  husband  of  her  youth,  the  man  for 
whom  she  had  braved  the  hardships  of 
army  life  for  nearly  four  years. 

Only  once  had  they  been  separated. 
When  Harry  Evans  proposed  to  his 
young  wife  that  they  leave  the  old  home 
in  Worcester,  England,  and  come  to 
America,  she  bade  him  come  first, 
and  if  he  found  he  wanted  to  stay,  she 
would  follow  him.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  in  1840  she  with  their  only 
living  child,  a  little  girl  two  years  old, 
took  passage  among  strangers  for  New 
York.  The  experiences  of  the  cholera 
horror  of  that  voyage,  and  of  the  week 
of  baffling  search  in  a  strange  land  for 
her  husband  before  she  found  him,  go- 
ing about  his  work  crushed  and  alnu)st 
wild  under  the  terrible  conviction  that 
she  had  been  burned  to  death — for  he 
had  understood    that    her    ship  was 


burned  all  tliis  had  made  enough  of 
sepjiration  for  her. 

When  the  little  '/wi  h;ifl  grown  to 
young  womanlujod.  they  all  together 
made  their  way  to  Ingersoll,  Canada 
West.  Together  here  Harry  and  Betty 
ujourned  over  the  new-made  grave  of 
their  daughter,  then  in  her  eighteenth 
year.  Together  they  two  alone  in  ISGG 
again  took  up  their  pilgrim  joui-ney, 
and  found  a  temporary  stojjping  place 
in  Kansas  City,  before  there  was  any 
city  there.  ]Mr.  Evans  was  a  mason, 
and  having  promise  of  work  a  hun- 
dred miles  farther  west,  they  pushed 
on,  and  soon  started  for  themselves  on 
the  very  frontier  a  farm  home  only  a 
few  miles  from  where  she  now  lives  in 
Xeosho  Falls,  Kansas. 

When  one  day  in  August,  1861,  she 
met  her  husband  on  his  return  from  the 
village,  and  he  told  her  that  he  had  en- 
listed, it  is  small  wonder  that  she  re- 
plied : 

''If  you  go,  I^m  goin'!  There's  noth- 
in'  to  keep  me." 

He  tried  to  reason  with  her,  but  to 
every  argument  her  final  answer  was. 
"If  you  go,  I'm  goin'!"  He  had  just 
been  having  ague,  and  who  would  take 
care  of  him,  if  he  should  be  sick  in 
camp  ? 

Others  undertook  to  remonstrate 
with  her.  "They  don't  take  women." 
they  told  her. 

"I  don't  care  'oo  they  takes,"  was 
her  constant  reply,  "if  'e  goes,  I  go!" 

The  women  told  her:  "You'll  have 
to  wear  men's  clothes!" 

"I  won't!"  was  her  rejoinder;  "but 
I'll  go  just  the  same." 

"At  last  papa  says,"  to  use  her 
own  words,  "  'If  you  will  go,  you'll 
'ave  to  put  up  with  things.'  An'  I  says, 
'I  bet  I'll  Stan'  it!  I'm  goin'  anv- 
way!'" 

The  captain  was  appealed  to,  and  af- 
ter assuring  her  that  she  would  not 
have  to  wear  a  uniform,  he  said: 

"You  shall  go,  Betty."  And  that 
settled  the  matter. 

IMy  first  visit  to  her  tidy  home  was 
on  the  day  before  her  eighty-ninth 
birthday.  Her  glasses  lay  on  a  book 
beside  her  low  chair,  just  where  she 
had  dropped  them  to  answer  my  knock. 
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I  spoke  about  it,  as  I  sat  down  facinj? 
the  tiny  woman,  wlio  had  been  throii^'h 
St)  much,  but  wliose  eyes  yet  snapped, 
and  whose  ton^^ue  was  yet  quick  and 
keen. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  'ave  to  read. 
I  can't  do  anything  else." 

When  I  called  on  her  the  other  day, 
a  year  later,  her  glasses  were  laid 
away,  and  her  hands  were  folded  idly 
in  her  lap.  Ilcr  faithful  eyes  have  at  last 
failed  her  with  the  printed  pa^^e, 
though  they  do  guide  her  hands  about 
some  simple  tasks,  and  still  twinkle 
with  fun.  The  loss  is  a  real  affliction, 
for  she  has  been  a  constant  reader. 

Aunt  Betty  has  a  most  fascinating 
dialect  all  her  own,  her  provincial  Eng- 
lish being  modified  by  her  long  asso- 
ciation with  cultured  people. 

That  first  day,  as  w^e  talked  of  her 
army  life,  she  said: 

*'They  mustered  me  in  at  loly.  It 
was  a  bitter  cold  night  with  a  'igh 
wind.  The  captain,  'e  come  along,  an' 
says  'e : 

*  Betty,  are  ye  goin'  up  to  be  mus- 
tered in?' 

''An'  I  says,  '0,  I  do'  know,  captain. 
It's  awful  cold!' 

"  'Well,  says  'e,  'ye  needn't  go.  I'll 
'tend  to  it.'   So  'e  did. 

"That  was  in  October  of  '61.  Our 
first  trip  Avas  to  Leavenworth  in  April 
of  '62.  We  stayed  there  three  or  four 
months.  W'en  we  went  there  I  went 
into  the  'ospital,  and  they  promised  me 
$15  a  month.  But  I  never  got  nothin' 
f 'r  that.  No,  I  never  got  no  pay  from 
gover'ment,  but  I  drawed  me  rations 
ev'ry  day! 

"After  that  we  went  to  Camp  Brice, 
about  nine  miles  from  Leavenworth. 
From  there  we  was  ordered  out  to  dif- 
ferent places  all  over  ^lissouri.  We 
would  go  out  an'  come  back  to  camp 
again." 

"And  did  you  go  with  them?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  wa'n't  goin'  to  be  left 
be'ind.  At  first  I  rode  in  a  gover'ment 
comnnssary  wagon.  But  I  'ad  a  pony 
of  me  own.  an'  I  sold  it  f'r  ^75  an' 
bought  me  a  'orse,  an'  th'  officers  give 
me  a  trap  an'  nnolher  'oi'se.  I  didn't 
know  w'ere  they  got  'th'  'orse.  I  never 
ast  no  questions.    The  waggin  was  a 


very  light  ambulance.  I  drove  that  ri*^ 
nearly  tliree  years.  Yes,  I  always 
drove  me  own  team.  Many  a  night  I 
traveled  all  night  lonir.  One  niglit 
w'en  it  was  dark  an'  rainy,  the  captain, 
'e  come  to  me,  an'  'e  .says: 

"  'Aunt  l^etty,  you'd  better  'ave  a 
man  to  drive  tonight.  We've  got  to  go 
along  th'  mountain  side,  an'  th'  roads 
is  awful  bad.' 

"  'Thank  ye,'  says  I,  'but  I'll  drive 
me  own  team.'    An'  I  did." 

The  work  of  the  regiment  was  that  of 
the  border  warfare  of  Kansas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri. 

"  Bushw 'ackers  !  Oh.  my!  the  coun- 
try was  full  of  'em!  Our  captain  was 
out  ev'ry  night  a'untin  'em.  Once  in 
a  w^'ile  one  of  our  b'ys  would  get  killed 
by  'em.   One  day  I  says  to  the  captain  : 

"  'Captain,  you  mus'  be  more  care- 
ful. Remember,  you've  got  a  wife  't 
'ome.' 

"The  next  mornin'  'e  come  to  me, 
an'  says  'e : 

"  'Aunt  Betty,  yer  warnin'  didn't 
come  any  too  soon.  Look  'ere!'  An' 
'e  showed  me  a  'ole  in  'is  'at. ' ' 

"I  didn't  like  those  women  that 
come  to  camp.  They'd  come  to  me  an' 
beg  for  coffee — 'Lincoln  coffee,'  they 
ahvays  called  it.  I'd  give  it  to  'em  to 
get  rid  of  'em.  Coffee  was  'igh.  They 
couldn't  get  it  f'r  love  or  money.  We 
always  'ad  coffee,  an'  always  plenty  of 
bacon,  and  plenty  of  sugar.  Bread- 
stuffs  was  often  short.  W'en 
we  got  out  of  flour,  then  we  'ad  bis- 
cuits—  'ard  tack.  An'  sometimes  they'd 
stick  together  with  mould.  But  our 
regular  supplies  was  bacon  an'  coffee 
an'  sugar  an'  flour.  The  sugar  was  to 
put  in  the  coffee,  an'  the  b'ys  that 
didn't  drink  coffee  Avould  come  an' 
get  their  sugar  in  their  'and,  an'  just 
lick  it  up!" — and  she  suited  the  action 
to  the  word. 

"I  cooked  an'  washed  f'r  th'  of- 
ficers, an'  they  paid  me  for  it.  I  work- 
ed f'r  ev'ry  cent  I  got  in  th'  army.  I 
baked  bread  in  a  kettle  over  the  coals, 
with  'ot  coals  on  the  lid.  It  was  beau- 
tiful bread.  I  cooked  bacon,  some- 
times beef,  once  a  suckin'  pig  that  the 
b'ys  'ad  brought  in.  With  two  ounces 
of  pressed  veg 'tables  ye  could  'ave  a 
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h\*x  pot  o'  soup,  if  ye  'ad  some  meat. 
Won  1  ^'ot  (linruT  ready,  I  liked  to  tell 
'cm  to  'come,  an'  ^'ct  a  clean  hit!' 

"One  iMonday  mornin'  I'd  j?ot 
ready  to  wash,  an'  I  feathered  up  the 
clo'es,  in  me  arms — they  was  all  flan- 
nelin^s,  an'  I  put  'em  in  th'  tuh,  an'  he- 
pan  t'  lift  'em  this  way,  an'  ])ush  'em 
down  in  th'  water,  an'  I  felt  something 
squirmin" — she  shuddered  at  the  re- 
membrance—  "U-u-ii-gh!  U-ugh !  U- 
ugh!" 

"  'Oh!'  I  says.  '  'Arry!  the'  's  a 
snake  in  th'  clo'es!    AVa't'll  I  do?' 

"  'Throw  'em  out,'  'e  says.  I  didn't 
like  to  do  that,  'cause  'twas  so  much 
trouble  t'  'eat  th'  water.  But  I  did  it, 
and  away  it  ran  ! ' ' 

''What  did  you  do?" 

"I?  I  let  it  run!  But  I  didn't  feel 
like  washin'  f'r  a  w'ile  after  that. 

"I  never  was  idle  a  day.  Oh,  the 
army!— that's  the  place  to  see  life!  It 
was,  'Aunt  Betty,  do  this!'  'Aunt  Bet- 
ty, do  that ! '  There  was  always  plenty 
to  do.  I  never  was  out  of  a  job.  The 
b'ys  would  come  to  me  with  a  button 
to  sew  on,  bottoms  of  legs  to  fix, 
pockets  to  put  in.  I  never  refused  'em. 
Oh!  I  did  it  all!  I  w^ould  do  a  great 
deal  of^sewin'  in  th'  night.  Sometimes 
I  'ad  'alf  a  dozen  pairs  of  pants  on 
'and  at  once.    One  would  tell  another. 

"  'Aunt  Betty '11  mend  it,'  they'd  say. 
'  'Er'll  do  ev'rything!' 

"And  I  did,  an'  they  paid  me  well 
for  it.  Men  that  I  never  seen  before, 
an'  never  seen  again  after  the  job  was 
done,  would  come  an'  sav,  'Aunt  Betty, 
will  ye  do  this  f'r  me?' 

"It  was  'Aunt  Betty'  from  ev'ry- 
body,  from  'ighest  to  lowest.  Yes,  it 
was'th'  b'ys  in  th'  army  that  began  it. 
At  first  I'd  look  up  to  see  'oo  they  was 
talkin'  to.  An'  I  used  to  wonder  w'y 
they  said  it.  Now  ev'rybody  savs, 
'Aunt  Betty,'  strangers  an'  all,  and  I 
wouldn't  like  t'  'ave  'em  call  me  any- 
thing else.  It  Avouldn't  seem  just  re- 
spectful. 

"You  may  not    believe    me,  but  I 
-h  never  'ad  a  man  give  me  a  misword. 
If  anybody 'd    'card    one,    there 'd  'a' 
been  a  battle  quick !    There  was  never 
one  to  say,  'You  done  wrong.'   I  never 


was  in  a  better  lot  of  m<-n.  They  said 
I  seemed  to  'em  like  a  mother. 
'  "Wen  payday 'd  come,  they'd  Ijring 
their  pocketbooks  to  me  till  I'd  'ave 
me  apern  full" — and  she  held  out  her 
apron  with  both  hands.  "I  didn't  want 
to  take  'em.  I'd  say  to  tlie  b'ys,  'If  I 
should  be  took,  w'ere'd  yer  money  be?' 
But  they'd  leave  it  just  the  same.  I 
carried  two  gold  watches  at  a  time  for 
months  once.  They  didn't  want  the 
bushw 'ackers  to  get  'em." 

"Yes,  I  seen  two  battles,  at  Prairie 
Grove  and  at  Newtonia.  The  first  one 
w^e  'ad  I  went  ih  the  battle  meself. 
Wen  the  b'ys  seen  me,  one  of  'em 
comes  to  me  an'  says: 

"  'This  is  no  place  for  you,  Aunt 
Betty!'    An'  I  says: 

"  'Oh,  I'm  all  right !  I'm  not  afraid. 
I  wanted  to  see.'  But  'e  took  me  back 
to  the  rear.   People  sometimes  asks  me  : 

"  'Wasn't  you  frightened?'  And  I 
say: 

"  'Wat's  the  good  o'  bein'  frighten- 
ed?' " 

"Did  you  care  for  the  wounded?" 
I  asked. 

"No,  I  never  took  care  of  no  wound- 
ed. 

"They  gave  me  two  revolvers,  and 
I  carried  'em  around  me  on  a  belt.  It 
felt  awful  queer  at  first,  but,  law !  I 
got  used  to  it !" 

"My  tent  was  in  the  officers'  row. 
Yes,  I  slept  in  it.  It  was  pitched  for  me 
ev'ry  night.  One  night  I  was  out  in 
me  waggin  in  front  of  the  tents,  w'en 
I  'card  me  name  called. 

"  'Aunt  Betty!' 

'"Gentlemen,  did  you  call  me?'  I 
says. 

"  'We  want  you.  Aunt  Betty.' 

"So  I  goes  to  the  tent  an'  says: 

"  '  'Ere  I  am,  gentlemen.  Now 
w'at  is  it  ye  want?' 

"'Now,'  Aunt  Betty,'  they  says, 
'we're  goin'  to  give  ye  something.' 

"  'I'm  always  ready  to  take !'  says  I. 

"  'But  this  is  not  for  you  to  keep.'  " 

And  then  they  expk\ined.  The  boys 
had  had  no  pay  for  some  time.  The 
paymaster  was  in  Kansas  City  with  the 
money.  But  he  was  afraid  of  the  bush- 
whackers. So  he  had  finally  sent  for 
the  officers  to  come  and  fetch  it.  Six 
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men  liad  boon  detailed  for  the  \inder- 
takin^^  had  ^'one  to  the  eity,  and  had 
brou«^ht  away  the  money,  $S,000.  Oii 
the  way  out  from  Kansas  City  there 
was  an  infested  strij)  of  road  oalh'd 
*'The  Lane."  The  bushwhackers  jumj)- 
ed  out  on  tliem  liere,  and  two  of  tlie 
men  were  killed.  The  money,  however, 
was  brouLrht  in  safely.  But  it  was 
night.  The  men  could  not  be  paid  till 
the  next  day,  and  the  problem  was 
what  to  do  with  the  $8,000  in  the  in- 
tervening' time. 

*'Up  on  that  hill,"  they  told  Aunt 
Betty,  "are  bushwhackers.  It  is  fiill  of 
them.  We  want  you  to  take  this 
money  and  guard  it  tonight." 

But  she  was  not  anxious  to  under- 
take this  charge. 

Gentlemen,"    she    demurred,  "if 
they  takes  me,  yer  money  is  gone!" 

"They'll  not  come  into  camp,  "they 
assured  her.    "We'll  guard  you." 

So  she  accepted  the  trust  committed 
to  her. 

"Did  you  sleep  any  that  night?"  I 
queried. 

"No,  indeed,  I  didn't  I  I  never 
closed  me  eyes,"  w\ns  her  emphatic  re- 
sponse. But  they  did  guard  her  well — 
"too  well,"  she  laughingly  says.  But 
it  w^as  a  night  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Her  husband  was  detailed  for  work 
about  the  officers'  quarters,  so  that  he 
was  always  near  her  in  camp  during 
the  day  as  well  as  at  night. 

"• 'Usband  was  always  with  me  at 
night,  except  just  one  night,  w'en  'e 
went  on  a  raid,  W'en  'e  come  in  that 
time,  'e  says : 

"  'Well,  Betty,  'ow  is  it?' 

^Vll  right!'  I  says.  'Nobody  said 
nothin'  to  me,  an'  I  said  nothin'  to  no- 
body.' 

"One  night — I  never  shall  forget  it 
— I  thought  I  never  should  get  warm. 
I  says  to  me  'usband  : 

'''Seems  'if  I  should  freeze.'  An' 
'e  says: 

"  'Let's  get  up  an'  put  some  more 
under  us.' 

"So  we  got  up,  an'  put  the  'orse 
blankets  an'  a  gun  blanket  under  us. 

"One  would  think  you  would  have 
wanted  it  over  you. 

"No,  the  cold  seemed  to  come  in 


from  below.  Sometimes  the  b'vft 
would  go  out  and  bring  in  w'eat,  an' 
they'd  give  me  two  or  three  bundles. 
That  made  a  good  bed.  W'en  I  got 
'ome,  I  couldn't  sh^ep  on  a  bed.  'E'd 
say : 

"  'Le's  .sleej)  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Then  we  shan't  fall  out  o'  bed!' 

"Once  I  come  up  'ome  along  with 
some  of  the  b'ys,  with  two  dead  bodies 
— killed  by  the  bushw 'ackers.  Tin; 
neigh])ors  couldn't  do  enough  for  me, 
and  at  night  they  put  me  to  sleep  on 
a  fine  bed.  'If  ye'd  only  let  me  just 
put  a  comfort 'on  the  floor!'  I  told  the 
woman.  But  of  course  she  wouldn't 
hear  to  that.  And  I  couldn't  sleep  a 
wink!" 

With  the  exception  of  two  flying 
visits  at  home,  and  two  months  at 
Pleasant  Hill.  ^Missouri,  she  never  slept 
in  a  house  till  the  war  closed.  "And  I 
was  never  sick  a  day,"  she  alwa^'s  adds 
in  telling  of  it. 

It  was  during  this  period  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  that  some  of  the  boys  came  to 
her  and  said: 

"Aunt  Betty,  we've  got  a  job  for 
you." 

"I  got  jobs  enough,"  she  retorted. 

But  they  went  on  and  told  her  about 
a  little  child  they  had  found  that 
needed  a  mother. 

"W'at  w^ould  I  want  with  a  child 
she  asked.    "W'at  would  I  do  with  a 
child  'ere?" 

But  so  eloquently  did  they  plead  its. 
cause  that  she  consented  to  go  and 
see  about  it,  if  two  of  the  men  would 
go  with  her.  So  when  night  came,  she 
with  two  soldiers  went  to  the  miserable 
shack.  Leaving  her  escort  outside, 
she  went  alone  into  the  dreadful  place, 
utterlj^  bare  and  filthy — empty  save 
for  the  wretched  woman  sitting  on  a 
broken  chair  by  an  old  stove,  and  the 
little  child  lying  on  a  piece  of  a  blanket 
against  the  Avail,  pitifully  wailing  in  its 
rags  and  dirt. 

"I  felt  so  sorr>'  for  it,  I  'ad  to  cry," 
Aunt  Betty  says  in  telling  the  story. 
She  tried  to  impress  on  the  woman 
her  duty  to  it,  if  she  was  its  mother. 
'•But  I  never  thought  it  was  'ers, "  she 
adds. 

The  result  of  the  intervicAV  was  that 
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she  went  out  to  tlio  waitiri*,'  men  with 
the  little  one  in  her  arms.  Its  condi- 
tion was  sneh  that  she  kept  it  hidden 
that  next  day,  but  the  thirif,'  leaked 
out.  The  ij:ood-natured  raillery  of  the 
ol'fieers  at  their  meals  al)out  "her 
baby"  elieited,  however,  no  satisfac- 
tory information  from  hei-.  Tluit  day 
she  made  the  poor  little  thiuLr  some 
night  clothes,  and  then  sat  up  all  night 
to  make  other  garments  for  it.  So  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  day  she 
was  ready  to  present  to  her  friends  her 
little  girl,  a  pretty  child  nearly  two 
years  old. 

"Wen  the  order  come  for  we  to  go 
to  Little  Rock  from  Lawrence — it  was 
a  long  way,"  she  says,  "and  I  didn't 
know  w'at  we'd  find  w'en  we  got 
there."  So  she  engaged  board  for  her 
little  adopted  daughter  in  a  home 
where  she  thought  she  would  be  well 
cared  for,  and  started  on  what  proved 
to  be  indeed  a  long,  hard  ride,  on  which 
"it  rained  ev'ry  day  for  almost  a 
month." 

Cream  was  an  unheard  of  luxury  in 
the  army,  and  there  was  no  condensed 
milk  in  those  days  for  the  soldiers' 
coffee.  It  was  on  this  trip  that,  w^hen 
they  had  halted  one  day  for  a  short 
time,  Aunt  Betty  said: 

*'I'm  goin'  up  to  one  of  them  farm 
'ouses,  and  see  if  I  can't  get  some 
milk."  With  her  to  devise  was  to 
execute. 

"Where  do  you  come  from?"  the 
woman  asked  her,  when  she  made 
known  her  errand.  "  Do  you  belong  to 
these  troops?" 

She  assured  her  that  she  did,  and 
that  her  husband  was  with  her. 

"Then  you  can  have  all  the  milk  you 
want!"  w^as  the  eager  answer.  And 
she  urged  her  to  sit  and  rest  awhile. 

''I  told  her,  No,"  Aunt  Betty  says— 
must  be  goin'  back,  they'd  be  start- 
in'  again  soon.  And  she  give  me  a 
quart  pitcher  full  o'  milk  that  was 
'most  all  cream!"  Then  musingly  to 
herself," I '11  never  forget  that  woman  !" 

Where  was  that.  Aunt  Betty?"  I 
asked. 

**That  was  in  Arkansaw." 

One  day  five  months  after  they  were 
sent  to  Little  Rock,  the  colonel  told 
her  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  Leav- 


enworth, juid  h<'  liad  to   take  twelve- 
men  with  him. 

"I  can  take  you  for  one  man."  he- 
said,  "and  you  can  have  a  chance  to 
visit  home." 

So  she  came  North  once  more.  She 
went  first  to  Ijawrence  to  see  her  little- 
girl,  and  findini;  that  she  had  been 
sliamefully  abused  and  neglected 
she  took  her  to  friends  in  Topeka  till 
she  could  claim  her  and  care  for  her 
herself,  which  was  much  sooner  than 
she  then  dreamed.  Her  little  Jennie 
"grew  up  to  be  a  nice  girl,  a  good  girl. 
Nothing  'er  liked,  better  than  Sunday 
school.  And  'er  w^as  always  good  to 
me  as  long  as  'er  lived.  But  the  Lord 
saw  fit  to  take  'er,  we 'en  'er  was  eigh- 
teen years  old."  And  she  sighs  over 
what  might  have  been. 

Rousing  herself  she  came  back  to  lier 
^var  story. 

"I  'ad  just  two  days  after  goin'  with 
er'  to  Topeky,  to  visit  at  'ome.  W'en 
I  got  back  to  Leavenworth,  the  colonel 
calls  to  me  across  the  street  an  says : 

"  'Aunt  Betty!  Ye  shan't  'ave  to 
go  back  to  camp  no  more.  Aunt  Betty. 
Ye  c'n  go  'ome  now.  The  war's  over  I''  j 

"Wasn't  I  glad!  But  I  'ad  a  good  j 
time  in  the  army.  That 's  life !  Al-  j 
v/ays  something  goin'  on — always  i 
something  to  do.  I  wanted  to  go  to-  | 
the  Philippines,  but — "  and  she  shook  I 
her  head  sadly.  ,  j 

"W'enever  the  b'ys  'ad  anything-  f 
extry,  they'd  always  give  me  some.  j 
One  day  they  come  bringin'  a  covered  i 
plate,  an'  says:  | 

"  'Aunt  Betty,  w^ould  ye  like  some- 
chicken  V  .  j 

"  'Yes,'  I  says,  I'd  like  t'  'ave  some,.  j 
if  it's  cooked.    W'ere'd  ye  get  it?'  i 

"  'It's  cooked  all  right;  an'  you  aslr 
no  questions,'  they  says. 

"After  I'd  et  it,  they  ast  me: 

"  '  'Ow'd  ye  like  ver  chicken.  Aunt 
Betty?' 

"  'First  rate!'  I  savs. 

"  'Well,  it  wa'n't  chicken  at  all!' 

"  'W'at  was  it  then?' 

"  'It  was  turtle!' 

"  'Well,'  I  says,  'if  I'd  'a  knowed,  I 
wouldn't  'a  et  it.   But  I'm  glad  I  did  T  ! 
I  wish't  ye'd  get  another  one!'  I 

"  Oh !  th '  b  'ys  was  good  to  me — ev  'ry  \ 
one!"  I 


'rT-«HE  SUN  has  no  sooner  climbed  high   enough  above  the  cottonwood  trees  along  the 
I      road  to  pour  its  heat  into  the  meadow  than  the  locust  begins  to  sing: 

Dream,  dream,  dream. 

Where  falls  the  stray  sunbeam, 

Through  the  willows  along  the  stream, 

Where  soft  eyed  cattle  drink, 

By  the  home  of  the  snipe  and  the  mink. 

Sand  Creek  is  a  pretty  stream  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  water  is  so  shallow 
that  the  turtles  cannot  hide  their  mossy  skeletons  and  the  minnows  gather  in  startled 
.groups  in  the  -eddies  and  dart  in  silver  streaks  from  pool  to  pool. 

The  doves  confidently  build  their  nests  in  the  leaning  willows  just  above  the  water 
and  red  shouldered  blackbirds  quarrel  all  day  with  the  indolent  cattle  loitering  along 
the  shores  and 

From  somewhere  in  upper  air 
Comes  the  sky-lark's  song  so  rare. 
And  in  the  grass  as  you  pass 
The  cricket  pipes  his  noontime  mass. 

The  killdeers  wade  in  the  shade 
By  the  rank  bulrushes  made; 
And  bathe  their  feet  by  cresses  sweet 
Where  the  carp  and  sunfish  meet. 

A  purling  brook  too  charming  for  the  name  of  Mud  Creek  comes  in  from  a  grove  a 
mile  to  the  south  and  creeps  timidly  under  the  pasture  fence.  Then  it  wanders  like  a 
little  child  lost  but  not  afraid,  through  the  ironweed  and  vervine  till  it  reaches  the 
larger  stream; 

There  it  rests  a  moment  on  a  sandbar  warming  in  the  sun,  quivering  with  delight, 
then 

The  current  slips  with  laughing  lips. 
With  its  fleet  of  milkweed  ships, 
On  the  tide,  clear  and  wide, 
Where  the  water  skippers  glide. 

And  the  swallows  in  the  shallows 
Dip  to  see  the  ring  that  follows 
On  the  wave,  o'er  the  cave 
Of  the  sunken  mussel's  grave. 


IN  THE  PASTUKE. 


Back  from  tlie  creek  a  thousand  yards  lies  a  little  lake  curled  affectionately  around 
a  low  sand  dune  on  whose  shirtin;<  sides  dwarf  bushes  kiow  clutching  tlieir  roots  deep 
Into  the  soil  to  keep  from  being  driven  hither  and  thither  by  tlie  force  of  tlie  changing 
winds  of  early  si)ring. 

Around  the  marge  of  this  little  pool  flags  and  rank  grasses  grow  and  in  this 
whispering  wilderness  swarms  of  butterflies  and  golden  banded  bumble  bees  wage  their 
happy  warfare  lor  the  dewy  sweets  of  heart's-ease  and  forget-me-not. 

On  its  farther  shore  low-browed  hills  sleep  in  the  summer  sun  with  their  rain- 
washed  gullies  showing  like  the  claws  of  great  lions  keeping  diowsy  watch  aljove  the 
beauty  of  it  all. 

The  bumbles  roll  in  the  goal 
Of  the  lily's  waxen  bowl, 
The  dragon  fly  with  glassy  eye, 
Ogles  at  the  passer  by. 

The  bittern  lifts  and  slowly  drifts 
Along  the  ragged  sandstone  cliffs, 
The  water  rail  wags  his  tail, 
And  drags  his  feet  across  the  swale. 

The  pasture  lands  are  high  and  wide  and  stretch  away  so  far  that  the  listless  herds 
feeding  against  the  wind  sometimes  wander  far  away  from  the  river  bottom  lands  and 
the  timber's  shade. 

Then  they  slowly  turn  and  take  the  backward  path  and  stream  along  the  trails  in 
dusty  broken  lines  with  here  and  there  a  straggler  turning  aside  to  pant  a  moment  in 
the  heat  or  to  toss  a  pair  of  horns  at  a  coyote  or  a  hare. 

And  w^hen  they  reach  the  stream  they  sink  ankle  deep  in  the  mire  and  with  throb- 
bing sides  and  slowly  blinking  eyes  they  drink  long  and  do  not  raise  their  heads  until 
their  rounded  forms  declare  they  are  filled,  when  they  stop  and  sigh  with  rare  content. 

And  if  you  suddenly  break  upon  their  solitude  they  lift  their  eyes  and  gaze  a  while 
in  mute  surprise  and  presently,  if  you  do  not  move,  they  splash  along  the  water's  edge 
browsing  as  if  they  did  not  care. 

After  a  while  they  group  beneath  the  trees  where  the  rain  crow  prophesies  between 
the  sunset  and  the  dusk  and  when  night  comes  and  the  moon  throws  his  flash  light  on 
the  water  he  finds  them  sleeping  there  mingling  the  sweet  odor  of  their  breath  with 
the  flower  ladened  atmosphere. 

The  light  bug  swings  on  flaming  wings, 
Where  the  cricket  chorus  sings. 
AH  night  the  air  with  praise  and  prayer 
Is  rife,  to  all  of  those  who  care. 

May  all  the  sorrow  that  we  borrow 
And  the  grief  we  dread  tomorrow. 
Like  the  quiver  on  the  river, 
Flash  and  disappear  forever. 


This  magazine  desires  to  preserve  here  all  poetry  of  merit  about  Kansas  or  by  Kansas  writers. 
We  earnestly  desire  any  verse  that  is  available. 


LEST  I  FORGET 

By  Dora  Kershner. 

Come  now  my  heart,  we  start  today 
On  a  journey  far  over  the  land; 

■'TIS  not  the  path  we  had  thought  to  go, 
But  the  way  is  clear,  so  take  my  hand. 
Come  take  my  hand. 

We  shall  often  be  tired  and  fainting  and  sore, 

And  sometimes  tempted  too — 
But  Usten  dear  heart,  you  will  help  me  mind, 

The  thing  we  set  out  to  do — 
You'll  not  forget. 

7^0  matter  how  dark  the  sky  o'er  head 
Nor  the  cold,  cold  winds  how  bleak, 

We  must  not  forget  dear  heart  of  mine, 
'Tis  a  beautiful  thing  we  seek. 
We  must  not  forget. 

And  if  I  should  be  ever  so  weary  and  faint 

I  would  take  something  else  instead, 
You  will  speak    from    the    days  when  we 
dreamed  this  dream 
And  tell  me  the  dream  is  not  dead — 
You  will  not  forget. 

Or  if  ever  I  falter  and  lose  the  way, 
And  to  faith  and  hope  grow  blind — 

I  charge  you  to  speak  in  the  darkest  hour 
And  bid  me  to  seek  and  to  find — 
You  will  not  forget. 

And  no  matter  about  the  long  journey, 
Nor  the  hurt  and  the  heartache  and  sting — 

We  shall  patiently  travel  this  way  dear  heart, 
'1^111  we  find  this  beautiful  thing — 
We  shall  not  forget. 


THE  BA  TTLE  OF  THE  ANTS 

By  M.  D.  Elledge. 

An  awful  battle  once  took  place 

Between  two  armies,  brave  and  strong; 

They  met  and  struggled  face  to  face, 
Nor  ceased  to  fight  the  whole  day  long. 

These  armies  vast  were  ants — that's  all; 

And  yet  they  fought  and  died  like  men; 
The  Blacks  were  large,  the  Reds  were  small. 

But  for  each  Black  the  Reds  had  ten. 

These  warriors  all,  both  red  and  black. 

In  armor  clad — bright  coats  of  mail. 
Which  Nature  grew  upon  each  back — 

Shone  brilliantly  from  head  to  tail  . 


Sometimes  a  Black  would  make  a  charge 

Upon  a  band  of  little  Reds; 
And,  being  large — four  times  as  large — 

Would  bite  off  several  little  heads. 

Whole  troops  of  Reds  for  this  bold  act, 
Came  rushing  on  the  giant  at  length; 

From  every  side  he  was  attacked. 
Till  numbers  overcame  his  strength. 

They  tore  his  legs  off,  one  by  one — 
He  struggled  hard,  but  all  in  vain; 

Then,  off  his  head,  and  all  was  done, 
He  rolled  and  writhed  and  died  in  pain. 

All  day  recruits  came  on  and  on. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  the  dead. 
They  might    have    fought    till   next  day's 
dawn, 

But  for  the  hungry  toad  they  fed. 

This  hungry  toad  had  seen  the  fight. 
He  smacked  his  lips  and  chuckling  said: 

"I'm  quite  a  sport,  I  like  the  sight — 
I'll  wait  and  eat  them  when  they're  dead." 

But  Mister  Toad  too  hungry  got — 

He  saw  the  hilltops  all  aglow 
From  setting  sun;  and  then  he  thought: 

"It's  time  for  supper,  I  must  go," 

Then  on  the  scene  this  monster  came — 
The  panic-stricken  ants  went  wild.. 

This  Brobdignagian  knew  the  game — 

He  licked  them  up  and  winked  and  smiled. 


A  "SONG  OF  SEVEN" 

By  Florence  Ferguson  Branch. 

Bailed  hay,  in  shape  of  shredded  wheat 
Ye  gude-wife  gave  her  lord  to  eat 
For  breakfast — come  a  Monday. 

Horse-feed  disguised  as  rolled  oats. 
Corn  flake — food  only  fit  for  goats — 
He  ate  it — on  a  Tuesday. 

Elijah's  Manna — he  ate  that  raw — 
Such  food  the  ravens  never  saw — 
Alas — and  it  was  Wednesday. 

Grape-nuts  that  never  saw  a  tree 
Was  the  next  stuff  this  woman,  she 
Set  him  down  to — on  Thursday. 

A  dish  of  "health  food"  can't  be  beat 
With  skim-milk — he  just  had  to  eat 
That  truck — upon  Friday. 
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Tln-n  caine  a  sort  of  whoo-lo-loo 
Of  mixt'd  (('reals — "(lulte  new" — 
Shf  fed  him  Saturday. 

The  next  day  he  was  starved  to  death, 
cried  till  she  was  out  of  breath; 
This  widow  did— on  Sunday. 

Now  ladies,  dear— if  you  would  save 
Vour  hushands  from  an  early  grave 

Cook  for  them — feed  them  right — 
Hashers  of  bacon,  beef,  ham  and  eggs — 
Such  things  as  get  close  to  the  ribs 

And  whet — his  appetite. 

I  KNOW 

By  Clerin  Zumwalt. 

I  know  that  Eden  was:  for  I  have  dwelt 
In  innocence  within  its  perfumed  vales — 
Have  seen  the  glory  of  creation's  morn 
And  felt  the  breezes  from  eternal  shores. 

1  know  the  tempter  came,  for  I  have  heard 
His  voice  and  tasted  of  the  bitter  fruit; 
My  soul  has  hidden  in  the  garden's  depths 
In  awful  gloom,  and  heard  the  voice  of  God. 

I  know  the  curse  did  fall,  for  I  have  tilled 
The  soil  amid  sharp  thorns  and  stones,  and  I 
Have  felt  the  awful  burden  of  its  woe — 
Have  seen  the  form  of  man  return  to  dust. 

I  know  that  Christ  was  crucified,  for  I 
Have  heard  the  jeers  of  those  who  pressed 

the  thorns — 
Have  known  the  men  who  drove  the  cruel 

nails — 

Have  seen  the  mad    world    slay  the  living 
truth. 

1  know  that  He  is  risen,  I  have  seen 
His  face  and  heard  His  voice  amid  the  hosts 
Who  toil  and  suffer  for  the  ones  they  love: 
And  I  have  found  that  Trwth  can  conquer 
death. 

MY  BEST  FRIEND 

By  Elizahetn  N.  Barr. 

I  once  prized  those  friends 
Who  would  w^eep  when  I  wept; 
And  those  who  would  sleep 
And  not  snore  when  I  slept; 
Those  who  would  labor 
And  help  me  achieve. 
Or  those  who  would  flatter, 
But  now  I  believe 
That  friend  is  the  truest 
In  weel  or  in  woe 
Who  laughs  at  my  jokes, 
Be  they  funny  or  no. 


SMfLE  A  WHILE 

By  W.  K.  Pay  ton. 
Smile  awhile!     Smile  awhile! 

Chase  away  your  tears. 
Smile  awhile!     Smile  awhile! 

'Twill  bring  you  add^-d  y^a'-SL 
Tears  enough  in  this  old  wor'.i. 

Burdens  every  mile, 
But  'twill  brighten  up  the 

If  you  smile  awhile. 

Smile  awhile!    Smile  awhile! 

Beam  on  friend  and  foe. 
Smile  awhile!    Smile  awhile! 

'Twill  lessen  every  woe. 
Sorrows  come  to  one  and  a*l 

That  nothing  can  beguile. 
But  you'll  find  "'twill  help  a  Ici 

If  you  smile  awhile. 

Smile  awhile!    Smile  awhile! 

If  you've  won  or  lost. 
Smile  awhile!    Smile  awhile! 

Never  count  the  cost. 
Don't  look  as  if  you  made  your  home 

On  some  black  funeral  lile. 
The  darkest  clouds  will  ligi-.-fZ. 

If  you  smile  awhile 

TWO  VOICES 

By  Simeon  Oliver  Cla'jton. 
I  was  born  in  a  home  of  fortune. 

And  lay  among  millions  of  --rj.:-:2i: 
The  rich  who  greeted  my  coming: 

Quaffed  full  the  best  wines  to  health. 
I  was  humored  and  pampered  azi  r-eiied, 

And  learned  but  the  easier  vraj: 
So  when  the  w^orld's  wiles  I  en:cnn:ered 

I  fell  but  the  easier  prey. 

I  was  born  in  a  home  of  squalor 

And  lay  in  the  shadow  of  dea:h: 
The  wolf  of  starvation  before  mf 

Froze  my  heart  with  his  brei'.ji- 
I  was  hampered,  neglected,  forsaken. 

From  the  earliest  hour  of  life 
I  was  tempted  but  came  off  the  vic-ror 

To  the  last  bitter  end  of  the  strife. 

THE  MORROW'S  DAWNING 

Clara  Humphrey  Croicz-r". 
Beautiful  Yesterday  escaped  ihro.:£:h  a  fold 
Of  black  spangled    drap'ry    bordered  with 
gold. 

Today  is  so  precious,  could  it  hi:  last.. 
But  Time  is  relentless,  we  caEn::  hold  fast 
To  the  joys  that  are  fleeting.  Gcd  grant  that 
we  may 

Have  our  beautiful  Yesterday  by  d?lng  today 
The  Soul's  highest  bidding   o:    Love,  Hope 
and  Cheer. 

The  dawn  of  the  Greater  Tomorrow  draws 
near. 


IN" 


WALT  MASON 


I    What    a    favor    of  Fof^TUNE: 

IT  IS,  INDECO,  Fo(\  Orit.  To  BE  PEf^MlTTED  To  QUfNCH 
HIS  TMIR^ST  .  WITH  A  DJ^AuqMT  OF  ^ucH  A  DeLtCTAQLL 
DCVEK^^t— ON^  THAT  IS  AT  OncZ  5o  WHOLLsoriL  and 
So    f?C.rf^f.5H//HCv  ;       So      600THiNC^      AHO     So  SAXitfrfNO^. 

or     ir{     VXiN,     Oo     THE     L^N^UfO     Cows      lOLT  BROWb^ 


AMONC^    THE     Sun-car Ess^o    oiadcs    of  TENDCf\  and  f^RKf<\ 

GK^SS:  Nor  /N  v;^»N  Oo  TJiEY  Or^iNr^  Co;^TO<TEDLY  of  The 
5pAf\i^UNCy  Watei\S  that  8o»t>TEf^oUsLy  Flow  in  The  BRoorfs 
OF  The   mounta'nsidl    oh^  thosi    of  a  tawhie*^  hue:  which 

REACH  THE  IMORE  Pl^AClD  STREAMS  Of  ThE  V^VUlEYS  ANO  ft/\lN5: 
Hof\  IS  IT  /N  AiN  THAT  ThC  Sruf^DY  MlL^^flAN  Of^  TmC 
6r«^\HT-FAC£D  MA'OEf^  OlU€iLNTLT  PRC^S^S  Ff\of^  'THi  6UL€^I^Jf^ 
UDDERS  OF  the:  Uir  K'^C  "T^HE  LfF£.-^I>^lHC\  luiD  Tl^OM 
Which  .Af\t%  DfRiVto    Diuc/ous    Cf^tAI    And    APpetiz//*^  DOT. 

TER,.  AFTER,     Th£:s£,  A8oVE    THEri      l/<  MAKT   OF  ThE; 

BtNEFlClAl^     QUALITIES     OF    TOCD     AND     MEDICINE,  ^OMES 

0UTTt:RN1ILK.  ^  - 

ABUHOANC^       OF       Fl\C6M      AIR    .  AND  8UTTEf\Ma^ 

Put^  upon  The.    cnUK^  f\^f\fKK    Fm\HiH\Ty  Txc  f\«?sc- 

BiySM      OF      HEALTH  rUiNE:iS     AND  BEAUTY. 

EHEREFORe  Itr  HUMANl^l;<B  free:uy  Partake  of^this 
EXCELLENT  Pl<OD\|cT  OF  TH£  COW  A^0  T>iE  (HVRti  AND 
8£    ABUNDANTLY     f^tWAf^DED     BY    ITS    ManiFojlo  BUSSin^S. 

[ShEN  will  ThEHE  COML  To  ThE.  FACES  Of  OUf\ 
WoMtN    AND     CHK^Ofl^W,     "^K^i    OHlX  '  R^6ES  BLOOM, 

A   TINT    OF    Lpvliness    Uni^iv^^led    8r    Tnl  £ntr,anc/n6, 

^LoRT      of      The.      811JSK     OF      Day/N      in     t^NSAS  Of{ 

The  'c^0R(kio{Js     CMARd     of    a    ^ummef^  ^ms^t  at 

SEA  r 


Kansas,  mis 
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Hon.  C.  A.  Ryker.  Congressman  Chas.  F,  Scott. 


ARE  RAILROADS  OUTLAWS? 

We  feel  at  liberty  to  talk  about  railroads 
and  their  methods  of  doing  business,  as  we 
do  not  own  a  dollar's  worth  of  railroad  stock, 
neither  has  any  railroad  any  stock  in  The 
Kansas  Magazine  Company.  We  expect  to 
devote  space  in  our  columns  from  time  to 
time  to  the  impartial  discussion  of  railroads 
and  their  relationship  to  the  commercial 
life  of  the  country. 

We  will  state  at  the  very  outset  that  we 
are  not  particularly  enthused  over  the  rabid 
legislation  that  is  being  agitated  all  over  the 
country  making  it  dangerous  for  conserva- 
tive business  men  to  invest  their  money  in 
railroad  enterprises.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  methods 
of  "high  finance"  resorted  to  by  many  rail- 
road companies  and  the  flooding  of  the 
country  with  "watered  stock"  that  must  bear 
interest  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 

The  United  States  boasts  of  the  greatest 
network  of  railroad  systems  in  the  world 
and  our  marvelous  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  is  one  and  a  part  with  the 
growth  of  our  railroads. 

The  situation  is  extremely  ludicrous  when 
you  come  to  size  it  up  from  an  impartial 
standpoint.  Nearly  every  community  is  con- 
tinually reaching  out  for  more  railroads. 
If  they  have  none,  they  feel  that  the  whole 
future  of  that  part  of  the  country  depends 
on  getting  a  railroad  and  they  want  it  in  a 
hurry.  If  they  have  one,  then  by  all  means 
they  want  another  in  order  to  put  passenger 
and  freight  service  on  a  competitive  basis. 
Public  meetings  are  held,  railroad  officials 
and  promoters  are  invited  in  and  banqueted; 
the  best  talker  in  the  neighborhood  makes 
the  address  of  welcome  and  in  glowing 
terms  describes  the  marvelous  resources  of 
the  country.  Pumpkins  take  on  enormous 
size,  fruit  trees  are  made  to  groan  under 
their  heavy  burdens,  and  hens  are  thrown 
into  nervous  prostration  in  their  vain  at- 
tempt to  fulfill  the  claims  made  by  the  over- 
zealous  orators.  Bursts  of  applause  inter' 
rupt  the  corpulent  speaker,  giving  him  op- 
portunity to  mop  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow.    Neighbors  look  at    one    another  in 


amazement  as  their  fellow  townsman  reveals 
the  untold  fortunes  that  are  strewn  around 
in  the  fence  f  orners  and  they  really  begin  to 
wonder  how  they  could  have  overlooked 
them  so  long.  Cheai)  cigars  are  smoked  with 
reckless  extravagance,  as  visions  of  wealth 
mingle  with  the  thickening  atmosphere. 
The  subscription  list  is  passed  around  and 
every  man  goes  for  all  he  is  able  to  swing 
ffnd  the  political  bosses  promise  the  rail- 
road that  sufficient  bonds  will  be  voted  at 
the  next  county  election  to  assure  the 
financial  success  of  the  enterprise.  The 
railroad  comes,  and  scarcely  has  the  smoke 
of  the  first  train  cleared  away  before  the 
scene  changes.  The  "dry  goods  box"  poli- 
ticians begin  to  resolve  against  the  railroads 
and  the  community  at  large  goes  into  a 
frenzy,  partly  justified  perhaps,  and  one 
would  almost  imagine  that  the  railroad  was 
a  form  of  pestilence  that  threatened  to  sweep 
the  country,  leaving  nothing  but  ruin  and 
despair  in  its  wake. 

The  railroads  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  our 
commercial  system  and  are  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  that  is  given  to  any 
legitimate  business  enterprise.  You  cannot 
justly  say  to  a  railroad  company,  you  can 
make  only  ten  per  cent  per  annum  on  your 
actual  investment,  any  more  than  you  can 
say  the  same  thing  to  a  farmer  or  a  mer- 
chant. 

The  state  should  cooperate  with  the  rail- 
roads in  giving  the  public  just  and  equitable 
passenger  and  freight  rates  and  no  railroad 
company  can  reasonably  object  to  a  legiti- 
mate policy  of  this  kind. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  these  ques- 
tions must  be  met  fairly  and  settled  with- 
out prejudice.  Railroad  companies  are  no 
more  prone  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  increase  their  earnings  than  is 
any  other  business  enterprise,  nor  are  they 
to  be  discriminated  against  and  their  invest- 
ments jeopardized. 

We  invite  articles  from  prominent  rail- 
road men  who  can  give  us  the  facts  as  they 
appear  from  their  standpoint,  as  well  as 
articles  from  individuals  who  believe  that 
they  are  the  victims  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. 
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THE  KANSAS  MAOA^^INK. 


MAGAZINE  TALK 

Our  readers  will  be  glud  to  know  that  the 
financial  success  of  The  Kansas  Magazine  id 
assured.  No  one  has  ever  prophesied  failure 
for  the  magazine  for  want  of  literary  talent 
In  Kansas,  but  several  of  our  warmest 
friends  were  solicitous  as  to  the  financial 
success  of  a  Kansas  magazine,  basing  their 
fears  no  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  previous  attempts  have  been  made  that 
failed  for  lack  of  financial  support.  There 
is  money  enough  in  the  treasury  of  The 
Kansas  Magazine  Company  to  pay  every  bill 
we  owe  and  leave  a  comfortable  balance  over 
and  above  the  total  amount  that  has  been 
invested  in  the  publication  up  to  date. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  magnificent 
showing  to  the  very  remarkable  way  in 
which  subscriptions  are  pouring  in,  the  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  the  news  dealers 
and  to  the  host  of  advertisers  who  were 
quick  to  see  the  value  of  The  Kansas  Maga- 
zine as  an  effective  "business  getter."  We 
do  not  speak  of  these  matters  in  a  boastful 
way,  but  we  feel  we  owe  it  to  the  thousands 
of  loyal  readers  who  compose  The  Kansas 
Magazine  family  and  are  anxious  for  our 
success,  because  the  magazine  belongs  to 
Kansas  and  the  great  Southwest.  If  you 
have  a  good  suggestion  or  a  bit  of  informa- 
tion for  us  we  will  appreciate  a  letter  from 
you.  It  is  your  turn  to  talk  now,  so  please 
don't  be  bashful.  If  you  have  in  mind  some 
feature  that  we  could  add  that  would  be 
helpful  and  interesting  to  our  readers,  tell 
us  about  it. 

Our  request  last  month  for  more  fiction 
has  met  with  very  gratifying  results.  Some 
of  the  best  writers  in  the  West  have  re- 
sponded readily  and  we  now  have  a  num- 
ber of  short  stories  that  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  delight  even 
to  some  of  the  amateur  critics  who  read 
THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 

While  we  can  still  use  more  good  fiction 
we  should  say  that  there  is  an  overproduc- 
tion of  contributions  in  other  classes.  For 
instance:  we  are  receiving  too  many  manu- 
scripts laden  with  heavy  scientific  research 
and  philosophical  thought.  Some  of  these 
would  doubtless  furnish  acceptable  reading 
for  scientific  journals  and  literary  publica- 
tions of  established  reputation,  but  we  fear 


they  are  entirely  too  weighty  for  the  mind 
ot  the  average  roarler  of  magazine  literature. 
We  want  more  short  articles  that  are  full 
of  life,  vim  and  rapid  action.  Give  us 
something  that  will  induce  a  smile  or 
quicken  the  pulse  beat. 

About  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  poetry 
submitted  Is  very  bad.  When  you  have 
some  verse  ready  to  mail  to  us,  kindly  take 
it  to  the  nearest  high  school  professor  In 
your  immediate  vicinity  and  allow  him  to 
assist  you  in  amputating  a  few  of  the  lame 
feet.  We  have  no  time  to  devote  to  literary 
surgery.  Poems  on  death  and  other  kindred 
subjects  are  sometimes  appropriate,  but 
just  at  present  we  prefer  live  topics  in  THE 
KANSAS  MAGAZINE.  First  of  all,  how- 
ever, make  your  contribution  brief. 

The  persistent  manipulation  and  selling  of 
w^heat  and  other  food  products  on  margins  is 
becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance.  Congress 
should  give  it  immediate  attention  in  order 
that  the  evil  may  be  prohibited  by  law.  The 
big  majority  of  citizens  in  this  country  as 
in  any  other  country,  are  wage  earners.  The 
"cornering"  of  any  food  product  places  a 
needless  burden  upon  the  back  of  every  one 
of  them.  It  forces  the  day  laborer  to  pay  an 
unjust  tribute  to  the  brainless  individual 
who  imagines  he  can  become  suddenly  rich 
by  gambling  in  futures.  Gambling  is  gam- 
bling regardless  of  where  or  how  it  is  prac- 
ticed. The  man  who  gambles  in  stocks  and 
options  should  be  branded  a  law-breaker 
along  with  the  individual  who  bets  his 
money  at  the  race  track  or  at  the  gaming 
table. 

A  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  Great 
Southwest  is  the  present  move  among  job- 
bers and  shippers  to  make  Galveston  the 
basic  point  in  figuring  rates  from  the  east- 
ern seaboard,  instead  of  basing  the  same  from 
the  Missouri  river,  as  is  done  at  the  present 
time.  Such  an  alteration  will  cause  a  revolu- 
tion in  freight  rates  for  the  Southwest  and 
turn  the  tide  of  freight  traffic  in  the  op- 
posite direction  from  the  course  it  has 
been  traveling  for  more  than  a  century. 
With  the  basic  point  for  the  Southwest  lo- 
cated at  the  gulf  ports  and  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Galveston  or  some  com- 
petitive gulf  port  will  become  one  of  the 
largest  traffic  centers  in  the  world. 


BY  B. 

HARPER  County  lies  next  to  Ok- 
lahoma and  near  the  center  of 
the  state  east  and  west.  Its  area 
is  810  square  miles  or  518,400  acres.  It 
was  oro-.-uiized  in  1873  and  named  for 
Marion  Harper,  first  seriieant  of  Com- 
pany E,  Second  Regiment  of  Kansas 


Dr.  B.  F.  Buck,  President  Commercial  Club, 
Anthony,  Kansas. 


Cavalry.  Anthony,  occupying  a  cen- 
tral location,  is  the  coiuity  seat  of 
Harper  County.  The  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  county  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest frauds  ever    perpetrated    on  the 
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state  of  Kansas,  legal  only  on  paper. 
The  county  was  legally  organized  in 
1878  and  George  T.  Anthony  located 
the  county  seat  which  was  named 
Anthony  in  his  honor. 

The  town  like  other  cities  of  the  west 
had  its  boom  days.  Along  in  the 
eighties  when  a  score  of  Kansas  towns 
aspired  to  greatness,  Anthony  had  its 
dream,  and  soon  learned  how  to  in- 
terest eastern  investors  in  its  lots  and 
mortgages.  It  was  told  in  far  away 
New  England  that  the  coming  city 
of  the  great  Southwest  was  Anthony. 
People,  money,  bonds  and  mortgages 
came.  Business  blocks,  hotels  and 
residences  w^ere  built.  Bonds  were 
issued  for  railroads,  salt  plants  and 
city  improvements.  For  a  year  or  two 
the  great  Kansas  ''boom"  was  boom- 
ing at  Anthony,  and  then  all  at  once 
the  end  came.  Money  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  pay  principal  or  interest  on 
bonds  or  mortgages.  Residences  and 
business  blocks  were  turned  over  to 
mortgage  holders,  and  the  town  of 
Anthony  seriously  considered  aban- 
doning the  town  site,  letting  the  bond- 
holders take  it,  and  starting  a  new 
town  on  an  adjacent  land. 

Another  blow  to  Anthony  was  the 
rush  to  Oklahoma  April  22,  1889,  and 
again  September  16.  1903.  Thirteen 
miles  aw^ay  on  that  day  might  have 
been  seen  a  large  part  of  the  people  of 
the  town,  waiting  for  the  bugle  sound, 
telling  them  to  go  over  and  possess  a 
new  land,  build  new  cities  and  found  a 
new  site.  In  a  single  day  half  the 
population  was  gone.  In  the  months 
that  followed  many  residences  and 
churches  were  moved  away,  and  many 
more  left  unoccupied.  A  day  would 
pass  and  scarcely  a  horse  be  seen  on 
the  streets. 

This  backward  look  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
Anthony  of  today.  The  visions  and 
dreams  of  its  founders,  thirty  years 
ago,  are  more  than  realized.   The  town 
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has  a  compact  population  of  3,000.  It 
occupies  one  square  mile  of  beautiful 
rollin^^  •^I'ound,  away  froju  all  (lan<^'(!r 
ol'  floods,  and  givini:^  one  of  the  most 
majj^nifieent  views  in  Kansas.  The 
ground  *^radually  slo{)es  to  the  south 
to  the  valley  of  Jiluff  creek,  and  away 
beyond  this  rise  the  hills  of  Oklahoma. 
Beautiful  valleys  lie  on  the  east  and 


street  Scene,  Anthony,  Kansas, 

west  of  the  town  witli  streams  of 
water  flowing  through  them.  The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  shaded  with 
maples  and  elms.  In  an  early  day 
trees  could  not  be  grown  on  account 
of  hot  winds  and  dry  weather;  but 
now  that  the  town  has  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  trees  and  flowers  grow 
rapidly. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  inhabitants 
that  makes  a  city  or  desirable  town  to 
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Orient  Salt  Company,  Anthony,  Kansas, 


live  in  so  mucli  as  their  character.  A 
towm  of  3,000  busy,  contented  and 
prosperous  people  is  a  better  place 
than  a  dead  town  several  times  as 
large.  The  first  settlers  of  Anthony 
were  intelligent,  cultured  people  from 
the  East  who  believed  in  education, 


churches  and    happy    homes.  Their 

dignity  and  culture  ifufiressed  its»-lf 
on  the  town  in  its  beginning  and  has 
continued  to  tlu;  present  day.  Many 
I)roiiiinent  and  influential  men  of 
Wichita  and  Kansas  City  began  their 
business  life  here.  A  great  many  re- 
tired farmers  have  beautiful  homes  in 
Anthony.  Some  came  from  other  states 
selling  their  farms  there  and  invest- 
ing the  proceeds  in  Harper  County 
lands,  others  are  early  settlers  who 
have  rented  their  farms  and  moved 
into  town.  Each  year  this  class  of 
citizens  is  increasing  in  number.  They 
are  the  independent  people  of  the 
town.  They  have  the  bank  deposits 
and  incomes  equaling  the  salaries  of 
bank  presidents. 

Anthony's  resources  are  largely  ag- 
ricultural. In  1907  the  farm  products 
of  Harper  County  amounted  to  $4,- 
407,723.29.      This     amount  divided 


Orient  Salt  Company,  Anthony,  Kansas, 


among  its  13,000  inhabitants  would 
give  nearly  $^340  to  each.  Wheat  takes 
the  lead  with  a  value  of  jf:l,651,059.41. 
Corn  and  oats  come  next,  worth 
$771,165.56.  The  poultry  business 
amounts  to  over  $100,000.  Wlien  Har- 
per County  is  settled  as  thickly  as  the 
old  counties  of  Iowa  or  Illinois  and 
farmed  better  its  products  will  be  four 
times  as  much  as  they  are  now.  This 
means  a  corresponding  growth  and  in- 
crease in  Anthony,  the  business  center 
of  the  county.  The  manufacturing  and 
business  of  the  town  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  products  of  the  land. 
One  elevator  company  here  handles 
fi'om  one  to  three  million  bushels  of 
wiieat  each  year.  One  flouring  mill 
makes  a  train  of  thirty  car  loads  of 
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Thirty-one  Cars  of  Chancellor  Flour  Shipped  to  Old  Mexico  by  Kramer  Milling  Company. 


flour  every  four  days  and  employs 
tliirty-five  men  at  the  plant.  Four 
wholesale  houses  are  here  doing  a 
business  of  more  than  $1,250,000  a 
year  and  employing  twenty  traveling 
men.  In  1880  the  state  of  Kansas  pro- 
duced only  13,000  bushels  of  salt.  The 
salt  plant  of  Anthony  last  year  made 
40,000  barrels  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  salt,  and  its  supply  is  unlimited.  A 


The  Anthony  Sanitarium. 

Stratum  of  salt  400  feet  thick  underlies 
Ihe  town.  The  salt  is  made  by  evapora- 
tion from  wells  1,000  feet  deep.  Thirty 
men  are  em])loyed  at  the  plant.  Con- 
nected with  the  salt  works  is  an  ice 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons 
a  day.  The  town  has  an  excellent 
public  school  system.  Superintendent 


Clement  has  been  in  charge  of  it  fur 
six  years.  He  has  fourteen  teachers 
and  TOO  i)upils  under  his  supervision. 
Principal  Wilson  and  three  teachers 
have  charge  of  the  high  school  Avith  an 
enrollment  of  125.  A  good  business 
college  furnishes  a  business  education 
for  the  young  people  of  this  locality. 

The  town  owns  an  excellent  water 
plant  worth  $50,000.  The  water  that 
the  city  uses  for  fire  protection  and 
sprinkling  w^ould  cost  $3,000  a  year 
if  bought  from  a  private  corporation. 
Citizens  pay  about  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  service  to  the  average  home,  in- 
cluding bath,  house  and  lawn.  The 
value  of  the  water  plant  would  more 
than  pay  off  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  cit\'.  The  city  has  recently  pur- 
chased the  electric  light  plant  put  in 
b.A-  home  people. 

The  two  banks  of  Anthony,  The 
Citizens  National  and  The  First  Na- 
tional are  tAvo  of  the  strongest  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  state.  At  the 
{.-resent  time  their  deposits  amount  to 
nearly  $800,000.  A  building  and  loan 
association  has  recently  been  organized 
nnd  is  doing  a  fhuirishing  business. 
Tliis  has  been  done  hy  the  Commercial 
Club  since  its  organization  January  1, 
1909.  It  also  has  to  its  credit  the  lo- 
cating of  a  glove  factory  here,  which 
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Kansas  Milling  Company,  Anthony,  Kansas. 

will  manufacture  two  hundred  dozen 
cotton  gloves  each  day;  and  the  found- 
ing of  the  Anthony  Business  College. 
Among  the  other  projects  that  it  is 
working  on  at  the  present  time  are 
good  roads  in  Harper  County  and  a 
city  library.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  from  the  Commercial  club 
to  work  with  the  road  overseers  of  the 
township  in  devising  the  best  methods 
of  improving  the  roads  leading  into 
Anthony.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  agreed  to 
give  the  city  $10,000  for  a  city  library, 
according  to  his  usual  terms. 

The  town  has  seven  church  or- 
ganizations— the  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tional, Baptist,  Christian,  Episcopal, 
Catholic  and    Holiness.    All  are  well 


$12,000  o-dch.  The  businoss  of 
the  postoffir'f?  has  iricrea.scd 
during  the  past  year  to  a  point 
which  entitles  the  town  to 
city  delivery,  and  in  the  near 
future  we  ('X\)0(:i  to  have  two 
carriers  liringing  the  mail  to 
our  doors.  The  Bell  T.'h- 
j)hone  Company  gives  An- 
thony an  excellent  telephone 
service.  There  are  over  600 
telephones  on  the  exchan^^o 
here,  and  the  company  is 
spending  over  $10,000  in  im- 
provements here  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Anthony  has  a  great  many 


Harper  County  Court  House. 

attended  and  supported.  Two  new 
church  buildings  are  being  erected  at 
the  present  time,  at  a    cost  of  about 


Hotel  Montezuma.  New  heating  plant  just  in^ 
stalled.  Fine  sample  rooms.  All  modern  ac- 
commodations. 


sportsmen.  The  creeks  and 
streams  near  the  town  abound 
in  black  bass  and  channel 
cat,  and  make  an  attrac- 
tive stopping  place  for  the 
wild  ducks  on  their  flights  to 
the  North  or  South. 

At  a  special  election  in  Feb- 
ruary Anthony  adopted  the 
commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  mayor  and  two 
commissioners  will  be  chosen 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  Low  taxes.  good 
schools,  churches,  work  and 
business  are  inducements 
which  are  bringing  people  to 
Anthony  every  year.  And  an  active 
conmiercial  club  of  over  a  hundred 
members  is  doing  its  best  to  make  An- 
thony a  prosperous  and  beautiful  city. 
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Buy 


The 


Ermine  Hat! 

Some  Hats  Have  Quality 
Other  Hats  Have  Style 
Ermine  Hats  Have  Style  and  Quality 

There  is  no  Better  Hat  at  the  Price 
There  is  no  More  Stylish  Hat 

You  can  buy  the  Ermine  Soft  Hat  or  the  Ermine 
Stiff  Hat  in  all  the  popular  styles  and 
colors.    Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  Ermine  Hat.    If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  refer  him  to  us, 
and  we  will  fill  his  order. 


To  Merchants! 

Our  Salesmen  are  now  on  the  road  with  our  complete 

Fall  and  Winter  Line  of  Hats  and  Caps 

One  of  them  will  call  on  you  soon  and  show  you  a  bran  new,  up-to-date  line,  including 
not  only  all  the  staples  in  Hats  and  Caps,  but  also  the  novehies  in  the  new  shades  and 
shapes. 

Remember  we  offer  exactly  the  same  Hats  from  the  same  factories  as  others  offer. 
Remember  that  we  make  the  same  prices  as  others,  make  quicker  deliveries  and 
save  on  your  freight  bills. 

We  hope  you  will  look  over  our  line  before  placing  your  fall  order. 
Long  Distance  Phones  Free.  Mail  Orders  Filled  on  Sight.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Young  Bros.  Wholesale  Hat  Co» 


Temporary  Quarters  —  209-211  North  Main  Street 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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In  Ye  Olden  Dayes' ' 


PRINTING  ivas  a  long  and  tedious  process— - 
someJiphat  in  keeping  l^ith  the  times 

NOWADAYS  the  Class  of  Printing  sent  oat  by  a 
firm  represents  its  advancement  in  the  Art  of  Typo- 
graphy* You'll  find  us  ahead  of  the  times  in 
Quality  —  prices  consistent  *  * 


THE  WICHITA  EAGLE 

**€Makers  of  SModern  Trtnting'" 

WICHITA       :       :       :       U.  S.  A. 


Has  a  larger  circulation  than  all  other  Wichita  rural  pub- 
lications combined.    The  Popular  Advertising  Medium. 


COVERS  THE    ENTIRE  SOUTHWEST! 

If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Weekly  Eagle 
you've  missed  a  great  deal.    Ask  your  neighbors  about  it. 

Subscription  Price  25  Cents  a  Year 

...TE  WliSllTA  V/EEKLY  EAeiE... 

WICHITA      -      -  KANSAS 

When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  The  Kansas  Magazine 


THE  KANSAS  JIAOAZIN'E. 


I  won  tiio  World's  First  Prize  in  Penmani^hip.   Hy\\  '»,- 

nijr  new  tyttnni  1  can  iiiako  an  eiiurt  |innni&n  of  you  l>y  inail.  \\  -  — ~ 
I  aUu  touch  Hook-koopinK  and   Sliorthaiul.     Am  placinK  my  \\ 
•  lu<lunti  a*  Instructors  in  commercial  cullegea.    If  yun  with  to  \S 
t«coina  *  better  penman,  write  me.    I  will  send  you  KKKK  uno  of 
p>y  KaTorlte  IVnii  ami  a  copy  of  the  Raniiomerian  Journal,    ^^^^C^  '  A. 

t.  W.IANSOM,  270  RELIANCE  BLDG.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO.  /ita,iiii  ^  -  Mi 


GOLDEN  GATE"  FLOUR 


Milled  from  Kansas  Wheat 

BuhlerMiU&Elev.Co, 

BUHLER,  KANSAS 


"WORLD'S  BEST"  FLOUR 


"TALK  TO  THE  PEOPLE  IH  THEIR  HOMES" 

The  Southwestern  Advertising 
...Service... 


The  tbove  shows  how  we  distribute  by 
llie  Jamb  Method. 


WE  REACH  ANY 
or  all  classes  in  the  city 
— we  reach  the  farming 
class,  the  most  desirable 
buyers  in  the  world. 

General 
House-to-House 
Distributing 

Sign  Tacking 

Special  Delivery 

W.  D.  STAPLIN 

Proprietor 

333  N.  Market  St. 

WICHITA,  KAnT 


Eye  Glasses  Hot  Uecessarf 


Eyesight  can  be  Stren^itlieried,  ari(  . 

of  Diseased  ICyes  Siiccessfull v    I  reated 

wr.tt  „  I  \  


id  Mf>st  Forms 

   sfuil 

Without  Cuttii)]^  or  Dru^fyinjj 

That  the  eyes  can  be  strenjcthened  so  that  eye 
{glasses  can  be  dispensed  with  in  many  cases  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  people  who  publicly  claim  that  their 
eyesight  has  been  restored  by 
that  wonderful  little  instru- 
ment called  "Actina. "  "Ac- 
tina  also  relieves  sore  and 
granulated  lids,  iritis  etc  ,  and 
removes  cataracts  without 
cutting  or  drugging.  Over 
75,000  "Actinas"  have  been  sold,  therefore  "Ac- 
tina" is  not  an  experiment,  but  a  reliable  method 
of  treatment. 

"Actina"  can  be  used  by  old  and  y6ung  with 
perfect  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  do  harm  with 
one.  Every  member  of  the  family  can  use  the 
one  instrument  for  any  form  of  disease  of  the 
Eye,  Ear.  Throat  or  Head.  One  will  last  for 
years,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  It  will  be 
sent  on  trial,  postpaid. 

If  you  will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
Actina  Appliance  Co.,  Dept.  205 N,  811  Walnut 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  you  will  receive  ab- 
solutely FREE,  a  valuable  book— Professor  Wil- 
son's Treatise  on  Disease, 


GLORIOUS  WESTERN 
KANSAS 

As  soon  as  you  read  this  ad  we  want  you  to  write 
us  regarding  our  splendid  farm  and  ranch  lands  in 
Hodg-son  county.  The  finest  of  Western  Kansas  lands 
located  along  Bear  creek — lands  that  wi.l  make  you 
independent  in  a  short  time.  "Everything  in  Real 
Estate,"  Farms.  Ranches.  Acre  Tracts  and  Desirable 
City  Property  at  prices  surprisingly  low. 

Established  in  1S76 


Israel  Bros. 

125  N.  Market  St.-Phone  990— WICHITA,  KANS 
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SA-.OO    S3.5  0    S  3.00 


Snug^  Com- 
fortable Fit 
is  a  Delights 
Rorabau^h*s 


(^4 


jr*  -4  oo  s 


Short  Vamp- 
Arched  Instep 
S  T  Y  L  E  I 

Rorabau^h*s 

WIQHITTl,  K7\N. 


jsj  The  Real  Quality  Flour  jsg^ 


Millled  Clean  and  Without  the  Touch  of  Human  Hands 
The  Finest  of  Flour  as  a  Result  of  Using  the  Finest  Wheat 


A 

The  Enns  Milling  Company 

INMAN  Sold  Everywhere  KANSAS 


J 
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Forward,  March! 

"Dye's  Chile  Kids" 


When  Juana  and  Juan  to  dinner  j^o, 
They  start  at  a  gait  that's  far  from  slow; 

Delicious  "Dye's"  Chile  in  bountiful  store, 
They  eat  all  there  is  and  call  for  more! 


'4^ 


Dye's,  the  Kind  That  SatisfiesI' 


J  |A-,  For  Trial  Package  and  Booklet  of  VALUABLE 
jenU  lUC  RECIPES  for  making  Mexican  Dishes. 


W.    A.  DYE 


^107  SOUTH  i^ock:  isiL.Ayrj3  a^ve. 


WICHITA,  ka:n^sas 


hi 


  ^      S"5^/  or  OUALlTY 


Gas  Mantles  with  Backbone 


Mantles  that  last.  Mantles  that  require  an  ac- 
cident to  put  them  out.  We  want  every  user 
of  incandescent  mantles  to  try  the  Marvel 
mantle.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  heard  of  the 
Marvel  mantles  yet,  we  will  send  you  five 
prepaid  for  a  dollar  bill,  and  your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  delighted.  Standard  Cap  (il- 
lustrated) or  Inverted  Mantles,  25c  each;  five 
for  $1.00. 

Made  Only  by 

THE  INCANDESCENT  LIGHT  CO. 

Office  and  Factory,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


FIT  FOR  A  KING 


It  does  not  matter  what  you  wish  in 
the  line  of  a  Trunk  or  Case,  we  either 
have  it  in  stock  or  can  make  it  for 
you.  We  not  only  save  you  money  that 
comes  from  paying  freight,  but  offer  a 
better  grade  product  for  less  money 
than  what  others  ask  for  an  inferior 
one.  We  give  you  the  benefit  of  this 
saving  in  the  quality  of  the  goods.  The 
more  particular  you  are,  the  better  you 
will  like  our  goods.    Write  for  prices. 

Wichita  Trunk  Factory 

WIQHJTTl,  KANS7LS 
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Insist  Upon  Getting 


Its  Continued  Application  Means 

Long  Life  —  Hair  Life 

After- you've  tried  everything  else,  get  the  best. 

THE  SHAW  BARBER  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

333  North  Main  Street  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


These  Are  the  Times  of  Nowadays! 

Which  Means  That  We  Must  Keep  MOVING. 

BECAUSE 

The  Woman  of  today  is  PROGRESSIVE.    She  demands  more  for 
her  money  and  buys  where  she  gets  it. 


WHEN  YOU  THINK 

Dress  Goods,        White  Goods,        Laces  and  Embroideries,  Ribbons, 
Table  Linens,       Hosiery,  Gloves,     Underwear,  Skirts,  Jackets     and  Notions 

THINK 

EDWARDS  &  CO. 

Successors  to  the  Tornado 

118  EAST  DOUGLAS  AVENUE  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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WRITE  TODAY  lor  our  tiig  Krcc  Watch 
Catalog.  It  tells  all  about  our  Easy  Credit  Plan 
and  how  we  send  El^in  19  Jewel  B.  W.  Raymond 
nnd  21  and  23  Jewel  Elgin  Verita»  everywhere 
on  Free  Trial  without  security  or  one  cent  deposit. 
Positively  Guaranteed  to  pass  any 
Rculroad  Inspection. 


R.  S.  HARRIS, 

President  Ilan-is-Goar  Company. 

Mr.  Harris  and  the  Harris-Ooar  Co. 
are  well  known  to  tlie  publishers  of 
this  magazine  and  we  ta«ie  pleasure 
in  reconinieudiutr  them.— PubUsliers. 


me 

send  you  this 
High-Grade^  Genuine  Elgin 
IT-Jewei  Watch  in  Hand  En- 
graved  Case  on  p'rCG  Trial 

This  watch  has  17  genuine  ruby  jewels,  micrometric  regula- 
tor, patent  Breguet  hairspring;  is  Factory  tested,  finely  fin- 
ished throughout  and  regulated  to  the  second. 

Its  Our  Big  Special 
this  month  at^t^-.SO 

We  ask  no  security  and  no  interest— just  plain  honesty  among  men.  Our  Elgin  Watches 
are  so  well  known  and  our  CREDIT  PLAN  so  Easy,  Simple  and  Fair,  that  no  matter 
where  you  live  or  how  small  your  wages,  we  will  trust  you,  so  that  you  and  every  honest 
man  and  woman  can  own  a  High-Grade  Elgin  Watch  in  a  beautiful  Guaranteed  25-year  Gold 
Case  and  wear  it  while  paying  for  it  in  such  small  payments  that  you  never  miss  the  money. 

Every  Watch 
Sent  Prepaid 

You  assume  no  risk  whatever  in  dealing  with  us,  because  before  you  buy  or  pay  one  cent, 
we  place  the  watch  right  in  your  own  hands  and  let  it  do  its  own  talking.  Elgin  Watches 
are  made  strong  and  accurate.  They  will  stand  hard  usage  and  last  a  lifetime.  This  is 
the  reason  we  can  send  them  on  approval  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery.  If  we  were  hand- 
ling a  flmsy,  off -brand  watch  we  could  not  make  this  guarantee  and  sell  them  on  credit. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  an  Unknown,  Off-Brand  Watch  at  all ! 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  watch  of  any  kind  until  you  have  our  Catalog  and  Prices, 
for  we  are  the  LARGEST  WATCH  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 
We  Sell  Only  Genuine  Elgin  Watches,  and  our  Catalog  contains  the 
True  Factory  Description  of  every  High-Grade  Elgin  Watch  made.    It  is  Free.    ^  / 


BARGAINS  FOR  WOi^lEN 


P'VERY  woman  should  send  for 
our  Free  Catalog,  because  it 
y^ill  pay  you  to  have  our  Prices 
and  Easy  Credit  Plan.  It  enables 
you  to  buy  Diamonds,  Watches, 
Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc. 
and  pay  for  them  out  of  your  pin 
money.  Write  Today  for 
Catalog.   Do  it  /lov*'/ 

HARRIS'GOAR  CO. 


mi 


Just  Your  Name 
and  Address  trZ^'TiuPON 
wiHb^inyou^u^  CATALOG 

and  a  photograph  and  history  of  the  Elgin 
Factory,  the  Largest  in  the  World. 


Harris-Goar  Co., 

1229  GRAND  AVENUE, 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO 
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The  Price  of  this  Fine  New 

Delmar  Piano 


Is  Easily  Within  Your  Reach 


There  are  lots  of  people  throujfhout  the  Southwest  who  have  lontr 
wanted  to  buy  a  piano  but  who  have  always  felt  the  price  of  a  jfood  one 
to  be  out  of  reach.  ^Ve  want  to  «:et  ac(4 uainted  with  those  people  right 
away,  for  there  in  now  a  piano  that  will  interest  them  everyone. 

it's  the  wonderful  DELMAR  Piano,  made  for  and  guaranteed  by  us. 
It  has  7x:i  full  octaves.  Every  part,  inside  and  out.  is  exceptionally  well 
made  and  cases  can  be  furnished  in  Mahogany  or  Walnut  The  general 
appearance  and  tone  are  both  above  ordinary. 


SIT'O.OO 

Terms  Best  Ever  Offered 


We  want  you  to  write  us  or  come  in  and  see  the  new  DELMAR.  If  not  ready  to  buy  now  we  have  a  plan 
whereby  you  can  rent  one  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  week  and  have  the  rent  apply  on  the  purchase  price  later.  Better 
nurry  though,  for  the  stock  is  limited. 


BARGAIN  COR'vER 

Emerson  Piano        -      $  96.00 
Briggs  Piano    -       -  116.00 
Emerson  Piano        -  148.00 
Marshall-Wendel  Piano    I  56.00 
Smith  &  Barnes  Piano       I  73.00 
Kimball  Piano    -     -  198.00 
Orsans.  $10.  $15  and  $18 
$L00  a  Week  Pays  for  One 
WRITE  FOR  LIST 


LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST! 

Dann's,  Bradstreet  or  Bank  References 

WICHITA       -  KANSAS 


MUSPSSMFAJiY' 

SOLE  AGENTS  KNABE  PIANO 


ARE  YOU  MAKING  $25 
A  WEEK  ? 

q  If  you  aren't-and  are  interested  in  making  more 
money  than  your  present  position  alfords—call 
on  us  or  write  us  at  once-todaj -RIGHT  NOW 

^  We  have  desirable  positions  open  for  men  that 
can  "DO  THINGS!"  We  have  sometliing  tliat 
everyone  will  buy.   Here  it  is: 

^  JAP-A-JAP  is  the  most  popular  of  all  prepara- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  is  a  scientific  JAPANESE 
SALVE  put  up  in  collapsible  sanitarj'  tubes.  It 
supersedes  the  jar. 

Taealfor  use  after  %Wm,  for  com  sores,  cDapped  Dands,  etc.  J\  sample  tells. 

THE  JAP-A^JAP  SALES  CO- 

WICHITA  -  KANSAS' 
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PTJCKETT 


THE  FIONEER 
SEEDMEISr 


A  complete  line  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds 
"Hen    Feather  Incubators" 
Poultry  and  Stock  Foods 
Write  for  Prices 


119  W.  DOUGLAS  AVE. 


r  >i  G 


a 

2  a; 

5 « 


TOUGHn 


LEATHER 

SOFT  ' 

AS 

VELVET 


S  THREADS 


Cox-Blodgett  Dry  Goods  Co. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTERS 
Wichita,  Kansas 


The  Merchants 
Transfer  and 
Storage  Co. 


Largest  and  Most  Completely 
Equipped  Institution 
of  Its  Kind  in 
the  State 


Clarence  D.  Skinner 

Proprietor 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


BEST 

BY 
TEST 


n 


Mi 


WCKrrA.KANS. 


Peerless  Princess 
FLOUR 


Meets  Every  Requirement  for  Perfect 
Baking.    Bread,  Cake,  Biscuits  and 
Pastry  from  Our  Flour  Have  No 
superiors.  Try  a  Sack. 


y 


< 


nt  ICi.U  CI 

WICHITA.  KAKS. 


y 


HOWARD 
MILLS 
CO. 

Wichita,  Kans 


m  tma  iLUi  a 
WC«tTA.KAja 
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Which  ?  A 


—  By  using  not  only  the  Gardner 
Ball  Bearing  in  the  Typebar  joints,  but 
also  ball  bearings  for  the  Carriage 
and  Segment  of  the  New  Model 

l.C.Smith&Bros.Typewriter 

all  important  frictional  points 
have  been  made Anti-Frictional. 
Instead  of  a  bearing,  whose  every  movement 
does  just  that  much  to  destroy  its  adjustment, 
each  vital  wearing  point  of  the  L.  C.  SMITH 
&  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  has  the  kind  of 
bearing  which  tens  of  thousands  of  vibrations 
will  cause  to  work  smoother,  if  that  were 
possible,  than  when  first  put  together. 

WHICH  APPEALS  TO  YOU 
AS  A  TYPEWRITER  BUYER  ? 

Send  for  Illustrated  Book 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  in  all  Large  Cities. 


in  sight 
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GOOD  MORNING! 


The  Interstate 
Marble  and 
Tile  Co. 

Incorporated  under  the  Laws  o^  Kansas 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

J.  HENION.  President.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
G.  W.  JACKSON,  Vice  Prest.,  Joplin.  Mo. 
W.  H  FERNALD.  S«cy-Treas.,Topeka.  Ki 
IRA  0.  HOWE.  Topeka.  Kansas 
W.  M.  QUINON.  Topeka.  Kansas 


Having  consolidated  the  Joplin  Marble  &  Tile  Co..  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Joplin.  Mo.,  and  VV.  H.  Fernald's  business 
of  Topeka,  we  have  opened  stores  and  offices  at 

619  Jackson  St.,  Topeka,  Kans.,  903  Main  St.,  Joplin, 
Mo.,  1318  McGee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

By  this  arrangement  we  are  enabled  to  buy  marble  and 
tile  in  car  load  lots  making  a  considerable  saving  in  nrst 
cost  and  freight.  The  active  members  of  this  concern  are 
all  thoroughly  practical  mechanics,  having  worked  at  the 
business  for  years,  and  are  competent  to  undertake  any 
job  in  this  line. 

We  only  ask  you  to  write  for  our  prices  on  building 
marble,  slate  and  tile  work  of  every  description,  and  if 
we  cannot  give  you  as  good  prices  as  any  one,  we  do  not 
want  your  work. 

INTERSTATE  MARBLE  &  TILE  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  TOPEKA,  KAN. 


QUALITY  DID  IT 


"Acorn  Brand" 
Seeds 

Contain  the  essential  quality  necessary  to 
produce  profitable  crops.    Our  illustrated  G4 
page  Seed  Book  for  1909  describes  the  va- 
rieties.   It  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 
Flower  Seeds  in  bulk  quantities. 

Ornamental  Seeds  and  Bulbs  etc.  for  Lawns. 
Alfalfa  Seed  for  the  Farmer 

Ross  Bros.SeedHouse 

309  E.  Douglas 


TRADE 


MARK 


Kansas  Athletic  and  Sporting 
Goods  Store 


High  BASEBALL 

Grade  UNIFORMS 


Send  for  our  new  Uniform  Sample  Book,  and 
save  time  and  freight  by  dealing  in  Kansas. 


FULLERTON  BROS. 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 


nqravmq 
mpany 


ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
HALF-TONES 
ZINC  ETCHUMGS 
ELECTROTYPING 

TOPEKA  KAN. 

J.HBAIRD.MSH. 
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TEARLESS  S©eKS 


SIX  PAIRS  FOR  $1.50 

Thfproduct  of  years  of  txpeneuce  in  mating  Hosiery  Made  of  the 
be»t  Combed  'Egyptiais  Yams  and  dyed  in  our  outi  establishment 
tnaking  them  absolutely  PURE  and  SANITARY.        ^  ^ 

Guaranteed   by   the  Makers 


S  1  X 


PAIR 


WEAR  SIX 


MONTHS 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


What  Kind  of  Talcum 
Powder  do  you  use? 


Talcum  Powder  is  made  from  a  mineral  called  Talc.  Talc  is 
mined  from  the  earth  the  same  as  coal  or  iron.  The  raw  Talc  varies  in 
price  according  to  its  purity,  and  costs  from  $8  to  $40  per  ton. 

NEXICAN  TALCUM  POWDER  is  made  from  imported  Italian 
Talc,  the  only  pure  Talc  mined.    Try  a  jar  and  you  will  use  no  other. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
PRICE,  25  CENTS. 


The  Mexican  Mfg^  Co. 

Wichita^  Kansas 
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FREE! 


REX  FAMOUS  COMTLIOXION  POWDER,  the 
kln^  of  all  beautifying,'  powders.  It  I3  absorbent 
and  non-lrrlt.'itiii;jr  and  may  1)6  used  wherf;  other 
powders  aro  iinpossihle.  It  will  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  most  perfect  complexion  and  render  less 
apparent  the  delects  of  the  [)oorest.  It  Is  endorsed 
by  the  leading  professional  and  society  people,  and 
we  guarantee  every  packatre  to  give  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. To  further  Introduce  this  wonderful 
powder  we  make  this  special  offer  to  YOU.  Send 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  10  ladies  and  10c  in 
money  or  stamps  to  cover  charges  and  we  will 
send  you  prepaid  a  sample  package  of  REX  COM- 
PLEXION POWDER,  a  sample  jar  of  REX  SCIEN- 
TIFIC BEAUTY  CREAM  and  our  handsome  il- 
lustrated BEAUTY  BOOK.  This  handsome  book 
Is  32  pages  and  cover,  and  complete  in  detail;  telling 
you  how  to  preserve  your  beautv  and  create  new 
charms.  REX  SCIENTIFIC  BEAUTY  CREAM  Is 
without  a  peer.  We  positively  guarantee  that  it 
contains  nothing  that  will  produce  or  encourage 
the  growth  of  hair  or  down  on  the  face.  It  has 
more  body  and  is  a  better  working  cream  than 
any  other  cream  manufactured,  and  will  not  turn 
rancid. 

By  dealing  with  us  you  are  guaranteed  satis- 
faction; we  will  promptly  return  purchase  price  if 
a'.iy  of  our  articles  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  the  user.  Address 

Rex  Beauty  Specialists,  Dept.  oo 

290  EAST  43rd  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


As  the  finishing  morsel  for 
Dinner  or 
Luncheon 
Serve 


Sugar  Wafers 


A  dainty  stick  of  allurin;?  pastry  and 
bonbon — a  pencil-shaped  crust  o{  crisp  sweetness 
filled  with  delicious  cream — at  your  grocer's  in 
25c  tins. 

Clover  Leaf  in  15c  tir 
Philopena  in  25c  tins— 
Perfetto  in  10c  and  25c  tins 


IqoseWiles 

BISCUIT  CO. 


The  Kansas  National  Bank  of  Wichita 

 WICHITA,  KANSAS  


Official  Statement  (Condensed)  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrrencj,  Norember  27,  1908 


RESOURCES 

Loans  and  Discounts     -  -  $1,027,043,73 

Overdrafts       -       -  -  555.24 

U.S  Bonds  (at  par)     -  -  100.000.00 

Premium  on  U.  S.  Bonds  -  None 
Banking  House,  Furniture  and  Fixtures  45,000.00 

Other  Real  Estate         -  -  None 

High  Grade  Bonds   -  -      -  341.248.41 

Cash  and  Exchange      -  -  1,107,845,83 

$2,621,693.21 


Capital  Stoclc 
Surplus 

Undivided  Profits 

Circulation 

Deposits 


UABIUTIES 
.     .     .  $ 


100,000.00 
100,000.00 

12,990.16 
98.000.00 
2,310,703.05 


$2,621,693.21 


 OFFICERS  

C.  Q.  CHANDLER.  Preddcnt     E.  E.  .MASTERMAN.  Vice  President     J.  W.  BERRYMAN.  2nd  Vice  Pnmdmt 
ELSBERRY  MARTIN.  a.hi«        CHAS.  TESTARD.  Awbtant  Cihier 

DIRECTORS 

A.S.Parb      W.R.DuIaner      C.  W.  Southward       C.  H.  Broob       E.  E.  M«<tenii*B 
EUbeny  Martin       C.  Q.  Chandlef       J.  W.  Berryman 
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Perfect  Preparations 
in  Perfect  PacKages 


JAP-A-JAP  SALVE 


A  pure,  effedive  Japanese  remedy 
for  Burns,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Insect 
Bites,  Cracked  Lips,  Earache,  ^ 
Sore  Eyes,  Tender  Feet,  Chafing    ^  ' 


and  Rough  Skin.  Indispensable  After  Shoving.  ^ 


i(jAP-A-JAP  CREAM 


A  perfect  Toilet  Preparation  for  Skm  and 
Tissue  Building,  absolutely  pure  and  harm- 
less, renders  the  skin  soft,  white  and 
beautiful.  Free  from  oil  or  gloss.  Pre- 
vents Roughness  and  Premature  Wrinkles. 
Especially  adapted  for  ladies  before  using 
powder. 

Have  you  a  |ap-A-Jap  Complexion? 

^  Jap- A -Jap  preparations  in  tubes  at 
all  druggists  or  by  mail 


25c  and  50c. 


^^^^ 


°^  Disease- 


CNi-Y  !N 

TUS£5 


WicwiTA  AND  N«w  York 


JOAB  MULVANE  JAMES  W.  GOING 

President  Vice  Pres't  and  M^. 

JOHN  R.  MULVANE  H.  S.  MORGAN 

Treasurer  Secretary 


...COMPANY... 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

^  This  Company  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

^  It  has  paid  in  losses  over  Thiee  Million  Four  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollars. 

^  Agents  everywhere  in  Kansas,  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 


The  Satisfied  Policy-Holders  of  the  Company  Furnish  the  Best  Evidence  of  the 
Manner  in  Which  it  Has  Conducted  its  Business  :::::::::: 


WICHITA  EAGLE  PRESS 


.5 


Won't  You  Accept  This  New 
Package  of  Ours?  If  s  FREE! 

We  are  just  putting  out  a  brand  new  member  to  the  Western  Biscuit 
family.  It's  so  good  that  we  want  every  reader  of  the  Kansas  Magazine  to  try 
it.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  coupon  below  and  present  it  to  your 
grocer,  and  he  will  give  you  a  package  with  our  compliments. 

Macargo^  Snaps 

are  the  daintiest,  most  appetizing,  crisp  and  delicious  creations  of  their  kind  and 
you  will  be  delighted  with  your  trial  package.    This  offer  is  good  in  any  part 
'I    of  the  United  States — any  time. 

1  Why  We  Do  This! 

I  We  are  desirous  of  introducing  this  new  package  thoroughly,  and  we 

1  are  so  certain  that  you  will  like  it,  that  we  are  willing  to  give  you  a  trial  pack- 

I  age,  we  honoring  the  coupon  at  its  face  value.  If  your  grocer  is  sold  out,  write 

1  us  at  once,  giving  us  his  name. 


Western  Biscuit  Company 

WICHITA,  U.  S.  A. 


THIS  COU  PO  N  Entitles  the  bearer  to  one  full  sized  package  of  our  MACAROON  SNAPS,  when 
properly  signed  and  presented  to  your  grocer. 

,  Your  Name  City  and  State  

i  i  Your  Grocer's  Narr.e~  _     

\\  Western  Biscuit  Company,  Wichita 
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Steffen's  Ice  Cream 

A  STANDARD  PRODUCT  IN  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
FOR  THE  PAST  TWENTY  -  FIVE  YEARS 


We  have  these  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS  of  Operation  to  offer  as  a  guarantee  for 
patronage  we   respectfully  solicit. 


i 


O 


...FACTORIES... 
Wichita,  Oklahoma  City 


...FACTORIES... 
Hutchinson,  McAIester 


TrXJT?  STEFFEN  .  BRETCH  f\ 
X  JuLXl  ICE  AND  ICE  CREAM 
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Three  Million  Dollar  Fruit  Crop  in 
Palisade  Valley  this  Year 


Cherries — 117  to  one  limb.    Photographed  May  15,  1909 


That  the  PaHsade,  Colorado,  and  Green  River,  Utah,  Fruit  Valleys 
are  the  Greatest  Fruit  Lands  in  the  World,  is  again  proven  by  : 

THE  BUMPER  FRUIT  CROP  THIS  YEAR 

Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Grapes  all 
loaded  with  Fruit.  Although  the  freeze  has  killed  the  fruit  crops 
in  many  of  the  fruit  districts.  Palisade  and  Green  River  Fruit  Val- 
leys again  go  clear  of  damage.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit 
with  75  per  cent  to  spare  in  thinnig. 

Two  Wonderful  Irrigated  Valleys  of  Big  Opportunity 

Secretary  of  Interior  Garfield  visited  both  the  Palisade  and  Green 
River  Valleys  last  year  and  was  so  pleased  as  to  start  a  govern- 
ment project  of  a  Three  Million  Dollar  Ditch  to  reclaim  more  land. 
Investigate  for  yourself. 

THREE  MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  FRUIT  CROP 

This  is  the  conservative  estimate  by  fruit  experts  of  this  year's 
crop  in  the  Palisade  Fruit  Valley.  Seventeen  consecutive  crops 
of  Peaches  alone  is  the  record  here.  People  are  growing  wealthy 
and  living  in  luxury  in  most  beautiful  homes  on  ten  acres  of 
Palisade  Fruit  Land. 
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The  Green  River  Valley 

THE  GREEN  RIVER  VALLEY  IS  115  MILES  WEST  OF  PALISADE,  COLORADO 

jrn    IT  IS  A  NEWER  VALLEY,  SIMILAR  TO  THE  PALISADE  VALLEY  IN 
fcj       Soil  Protection,  Climate  and  Water.    Abundance  of  water,  sure  crop.  Vjv^ 
^      fancy  fruit  which  leads  the  world  for  quality,  is  the  great  future  for  these 
two  wonderful  valleys. 


Peaches — 159  to  one  limb.    Photographed  May  i5,  1909 


A  SUMMER  TRIP 

Route:  Colorado  Midland,  via  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou,  Hagerman  Pass,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  stopping  off  at  Palisade,  Colorado.    Take  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  to  Green  River,  Utah,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  return  east  through 
the  Tennessee  Pass  and  the  Royal  Gorge.    This  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  restful  mountain  trip  in  the  United  States.    Low  rates  from 
JUNE     TO  NOVEMBER 


LAST  WEEK  FIVE  ACRES  OF  SIX  YEAR  OLD  PEACH  SOLD 
FOR  $2000  PER  ACRE.    THIS  LAND  WAS  BOUGHT 
THREE  YEARS  AGO  AT  $500  PER  ACRE. 


Just  as  good  opportunities  are  open  today  in  these  valleys  in  bearing  orchards,  young 
orchards  or  raw  land  unplanted.    A  new  forty  page  illustrated  booklet  mailed  free 
upon  request  With  the  aid  of  this  booklet  you  can  refer  personally  to  many 
fruit  growers  as  to  what  their  orchards  and  investments  have  paid  them 

ADDRESS 

The  Palisaie  Fruit  aM  M  Co.  \  Tlie  Green  River  Fruit  ani  M  Co. 

PALISADE,  COLORADO  )  GREEN  RIVER,  UTAH 
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We  Send  I 
You  TMs  I 


Beau- 
tiful 
Rogers' 
Silver 
Spoon 

Made  of 
the  c  ele' 
hrated  Wm. 
Rogers  ^ 
Sons*  A-A 
Standard  Stiver 
Plate  of  Beau- 
tiful French 
Gray  (Sterling) 
Finish 

FOR  FIVE  [ 
2-CENT 
STAMPS 

and  One  Cou- 
pon, which 
you  will  find 
in  every  sack  of 

Empress 
Flour 

''The 
Much  Better 
Flour'' 

Every  Sack 
Guaranteed 


JMPORT71NT 

All  kinds  of  Beautiful  Rojrers'  Silver  Ta- 
bleware can  be  obtained  with  "Empress"  fcj 
Coupons.   Write  us  today  for  circulars.  \^ 

SILVERWARE  DEPARTMENT 

LARABEE  FLOUR  MILLS  CO. 

Hutchinson,  Kansas. 


The  Best  Bread  Bakers  in 
Hutchinson  Use 

"American 
Lady 
Flour" 

Do  You? 

Quality  iia  Every  Sack 
Try  It! 

THE  MONARCH 
MILLING  CO. 


Hutchinson,  Kansas 


r 


Happy  the  Cook  Who  Uses 

Kelley's 
Famous 
..Flour.. 


For  Sale  by  Most  First  Class 
Dealers  Everywhere 
and  Made  by 


TheWm.KellyMillingCo 


HUTCHINSON,  KANSAS 
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"Best  by  Test!" 


THE  CAREFUL  HOUSEWIFE  discriminates  in  the  matter  of  Fruit  Jars  and  usually 
after  experience.  -  •  •, 

THE  MASON  is  the  BEST  machine-made  fruit  jar  being  offered  and  its  own  in- 
varying  quality  proves  it. 

THE  MASON  Jar  is  made  of  superior  glass,  is  strong  and  UNIFORM  in  thickness. 
The  threads  are  strong. 

THE  MASON  Jar  on  account  of  its  shape  is  easy  to  wash,  also  the  fruit  is  easily  re- 
moved on  account  of  its  tapering  shape — this  means  much! 


Points  of  Superiority 

THE  MASON  Jar  is  GUARANTEED  not  to  break  when  hot  fruits  or  vegetables  are 
put  in  it.   The  TOPS  will  not  break  off  when  caps  are  screwed  on. 

THE  MASON  Jar  will  preserve  the  original  flavor  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  better 
than  any  other  jar  you  can  buy.  '  ^ 

GENUINE  "BOYD"  PORCELAIN-LINED  Caps  guaranteed  to  fit  any  standard  Mason 
Jar.   Mason  means  PERFECTION! 


Remember  they're  Guaranteed  by 

The  Mason  Fruit 
Jar  Company 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS,  U.  S.  A. 
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$3,000  to  S 1 0,000  PER  YEAR 

In  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 

Tlio  Kcdl  Kstntn  JJusinrsH  olTon*  rrofitcr  0[.portijnitl»'fl  to  tho  nmn  without  «"<»r'ital 
than  any  olhor  lino.  Tho  iii  ld  i^^  luilinuu-'l  un<l  ltu;r«>  l-t  pli-rity  of  rixnii  t>,r  y**-  I 
will  tciu  lt  you  tlio  lui«4iD(«Mfl  hy  nmil  nn<t  apjioint  you  mv  Sprcial  It«-nr<-»«-nt/itl v«?  uu'l 
I  will  Kivo  you  Hrdeii'liil  (  lifinccH  to  miiko  inormy  fn.ni  iht)«t,irt.  i  ou  work  all  or 
portox  >our  timo,  Uuo  of  our  rcprt-ieutuiivL-jj  mado  i^/i)  in  ono  mouth,  anotiior 

^2aOO  IN  TWO  MONTHS. 

Both  wcro  Inorporioncod  hoforo  joininp:  a  fow  montha  ago.  My  company  ts  con- 
Btantly  handling  Honio  of  tiio  Ix  st  rr  ril  <  >t/ito  prorH)siiiouH  in  Amcri'  a  iiud  no  rnuUcr 
what  you  aro  floinj;  110 w.  I  niQ  h(  li>  you  mako  mon<'v  if  you  wil  1  join  n)y  Litt  <  <y-<>i><  rn.l.M} 
force.  Thi»  i»  tin*  KreatcHt  n-al  «'-,uito  orrnruzaiion  in  tliO  worl<'.  and  if  >f)u  would 
liko  to  know  all  about  our  splendid  plrin  writo  n.o  for  my  Uxjk,  wLicii  toll*  liow  you  can  utart  a  Bucceshf ol 
real  08tttto  business.    Thi»booklsah-.olDt«'ly  free.  Writame  toJiy.  .  w  o  Buv,cc-!»i ui 

Address  HERBERT  HURO.  Prwt.  CRAY  REALTY  COMl'ANY.  307    lUIUu.e«  Baildlnr.  Ki-^sis  CITT.  HO- 


~--T.Crj  r '  ' 


NATIONAL  HOTEL,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
Entirely  Modern.    American  Plan. 


fl^  00  in  Cash 
=  PRIZES 


Every  lady  reading  this  issue  should  not 
fail  to  look  up  our  Premium  Offer  on 
Premium  Glass  Fruit  Jars.  Address  

Premium  Glass  Company 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS 


The  S 

sc 


UTHWESTER^^ 
L  ofAKl 


Thorough  and  Practical  Instruction  in 

DRAWING,  PAINTING,  ILLUSTRATION 
COMPOSITION  AND  DESIGN 


Write  for  Catalogue 

C.  A.  SEWARD,  Director 


125  S.  Lawrence  Avenue 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


J 
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Everybody  Likes  It,  Who's  Tried  It! 


.5 

WHAT?  The  Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing  and 
Hat  Work  Done  by  the 

The  PEOPLE'S  toil  amlDyeWoits 

IND.  PHONE  178  BELL  PHONE  175 

131  NORTH  LAWRENCE  AVE. 

Wichita       -       -       -  Kansas 


ABSTRACTERS'  PAPER  and  BINDERS 


Cjriwl<:  O^fiKiK-rciiil  l'ruilif.>f  t',r  i'i»f  •..<  jUr  i'c^jpU. 
Wri  e  for  Mamijle.i  ami  pricea  to 


TOM  W.  FLORY 

Hurlin^jton,  KaI^sa^ 


ALL  HALF-TONES 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 

Capper  Engraving  Co 

TOPEKA.KANSAS. 

y.ff.Bairc(.  M^r. 


NOT  THE  BEST  1 
'  BUT 

THE  WORST 


One  book  of  rhymes 
One  look  betimes 
.  One  smile,  one  frown 
The  while 

One  SSnown 


THIS   BOOK  is  so  bad  that  it  is 
amusing.   The  proof  sheets  were 
carefully  revised  by  the  author. 
S6mehow  the  corrections  were  not  made. 
The  result  is  funny. 

When  the  writer's  name  goes  thun- 
dering down  the  ages  of  time,  or  over- 
time, the  value  of  this  volume  probably 
will  be  quoted  in  the  department  stores 
at  $0.98,  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  they 
last:  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Stephen  H.  Brown 

2021  North  Tremont  Street 

Kansas  City,  Kansas 


Automobiles 


Cameron  Automobiles 

Are  BETTER  because  they  are  MADE  better.  We  can  truly  ?aT 
that  the  CAMERON  reoresents  th«  MAXIMUM  of  Quality  at  the 
MINIMUM  of  Price,  the  Cameron  repreients  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  air  cooled  motor  car— the  Cameron  li  there- 
suit  of  logical,  closely  applied  »iuay  and  the  knowledge  of 
motor  cars  to  the  smallest  detail. 

The  Cameron  TRANSMISSION  Is  so  perfect  that  the  hardert 
testi  of  Speed  and  HUl-Climblnir  are  but  trilJei.  Simplicity  tn 
Its  fullest  sense  characterizes  the  Cameron  car.  The  fuel  con- 
sumption is  lower  In  any  case  with  an  air-cooled  car  and  It  'a 
reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  Cameron. 

The  Cameron  in  4-Cvlinder  Models  ranges  from  IX)'"'  to  ilH"* 
and  6-eylinder  Models  »15  di  f.  o.  b  factory.  Erery  part  is  made 
of  the  rtnest  material  obtaiaable :  cylinders  and  piston*  are  cast 
froni  hard  prey  iron  from  our  own  forp.iula  and  absolutely  un- 
excelled. We  cannot  be  too  emphatic  re^ardln^  the  ecoaomj 
of  the  CAMERON  Car  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  a  demon- 
stration or  mall  y..«  catalogues  of  this  splendid  car. 

Call  on  or  addrei« 

The  Smith-Willis  Automobile 


Company 


243  North  Market  Street 


WICHITA,  K.\NSAS 
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Classified  Advertising 

Thos*  Classified  Adv«rtl*«m«nts  ara  read  by  ovar  100,000  active,  wida-awaka  buying  paopia.  Rates  30o  a 
Una,  minimum  number  of  lines  accepted,  five;  maximum,  ten.    Cash  must  accompany  every  arder.. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


ARE  YOU  TIRED  OF  TIIF:  OLD  ROUTINE? 
Can  you  speak  English?  Are  you  alive  to  the  fact 
that  your  opportunity  is  still  at  hand?  We  know 
that  if  you  can  read  and  write  Enprlish  that  you 
can  learn  to  speak,  read  and  write  Spanish,  and  in 
a  comparatively  sliort  time.  Why  not  improve 
your  spare  hours?  Why  not  .send  for  our  Three 
Months'  Course  in  Spanish?  There  is  a  growing 
demand  for  Spanish  speaking  Americans  in  New 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama,  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  Philippines.  Our  students  are  successful. 
Don't  waste  your  time,  energy  and  chances  of  suc- 
cess when  there  are  positions  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $1800  to  $5000  per  year  awaiting  men  and 
women  who  are  prepared.  Send  for  our  interest- 
ing booklet— "Spanish  in  Three  Months"— it's 
FREE!  Write  us  today— RIGHT  NOW,  while  the 
matter  Is  on  your  mind.  Address:  The  Deses 
School  of  Spanish,  Alberto  H.  Deses,  President, 
Sedgwick  Building,  Wichita,  Kansas, 

MAKE  $250  TO  $500  PER  MONTH.  I  WILL 
I  teach  you  the  real  estate  business  by  mail  and  ap- 
point you  my  Special  Representative.  I  handle 
Real  Estate  on  the  Co-operative  Plan  and  need 
you,  no  matter  where  you  are  located  or  what 
business  you  are  located  In.  A  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  men  without  capital  to  become  inde- 
pendent. Let  me  send  you  my  FREE  BOOK.  Ad- 
dess:  Herbert  Hurd,  President,  Gray  Realty  Co., 
233  Reliance    Building,  Kansas  City.  Miss ouri. 

LET  ME  START  YOU  IN  A  PLEASANT, 
profitable  manufacturing  business  of  your  own.  No 
mechanical  ability,  experience  or  capital  required. 
I  supply  all  material,  teach  you  how  to  do  the 
work  and  assist  you  in  selling  the  goods.  Exclusive 
territory,  good  profits,  big  demand.  Be  your  own 
boss.  Write  today  and  secure  your  territory  .  H.  M. 
Sheer,  Dept.  E,  Quincy.  Illinois.  

MORE  MONEY  ]MADE  IN  CHOICE  LANDS 
along  new  line  Orient  Railway  than  anywhere  else. 
Write  for  free  Land  Bulletin,  F.  A.  Hornbeck,  Land 
Commissioner,  K.  C  M.  &  O.  Ry,,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


PRINTING 


PRINTED  OFFICE  STATIONERY  OUR  SPE- 
clalty:  1,000  Printed  Bond  Letter  Heads,  $1.50; 
1.000  Envelopes,  heavy  XXX.  SI. 50;  1.000  Business 
Cards,  $1.50;  1.000  Blank  Notes  or  Receipts.  $1.50. 
These  prices  are  for  first-class  stock  and  printing. 
ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OP  PRINTING  EQUALLY 
CHEAP.  Send  for  Samples  and  Estimates,  En- 
gravings made  to  order.  Fifty  years  in  the  print- 
ing business.  Address,  W.  W.  Warner  &  Co.,  R.  D. 
Box  No.  31,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  H. 


STAMPS  AND  CURIOS. 


FREE:— tt  POST  CARDS  WITH  6  MONTHS' 
subscription  for  25c  or  20  for  3  months'  subscrip- 
tion at  lOc.  Collector's  Largest,  Oldest  100  Pag:e 
Monthly.  Coins.  Post  Cards,  Stamps.  Curiot. 
Relics,  Old  Books.  Mineralogy.  Address:  PhlL 
West  Collector's  World,  Superior,  Nebraska. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPANISfl  SPEAKING  AMERICANS  ARE 
everywhere  in  demand.  In  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Panama,  the  Phillipino.s.  Central  and  South 
America  Opportunities  are  unlimited.  American 
energy  with  a  business  education  in  Spanish  brings 
more  "live  wires"  to  the  front  than  any  other 
means.  Our  Method  in  a  Three  Months  Course  will 
perfect  you  so  that  you  are  In  line  for  something 
BETTER!  We  give  every  student  personal  In- 
struction through  our  correspondence  course.  We 
know  the  advantages  to  which  our  students  are 
entitled  and  a  graduate  of  our  course  will  be  on 
a  higher  plane  and  can  be  more  successful  In  pro- 
curing positions  at  salaries  ranging  from  $1S'>)  to 
$5000  a  year.  WE  CAN  PROVE  IT!  Write  today 
for  our  interesting  booklet— "Spanish  In  Three 
Months"— it's  FREE.  Address,  The  Deses  School 
of  Spanish.  Alberto  H.  Deses,  President,  Sedgwick 
Building,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HIGH  CLASS  BROMIDE  ENLARGING  FROM 
your  negatives— in  black  and  white  sepia  or  water 
colors.  Mounted  on  card  or  stretcher,  ready  to 
frame.  Send  one  of  your  best  negatives  and  2e 
cents  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  and  get  the  best 
black  and  white  print  ever,  F.  R.  Pennell,  Abilene, 
Kansas. 


KODAK  FINISHING.  PROMPT.  CAREFUL 
work.  Your  Failures  Explained.  With  your  first 
order  we  send  FREE  of  charge,  our  book,  "The 
Use  of  the  Kodak."  It  will  help  you  make  better 
pictures.  H.  T.  Harden,  213  East  Douglas  Avenue, 
Wichita,  Kansas. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


FARM  FOR  SALE:— "THE  HERMITAGE."  CON- 
taining  123  acres  of  highly  improved  land,  all  new 
buildings,  not  a  foot  of  waste  land,  good  orchard, 
meadow  and  timber,  abundance  of  good  water,  on 
rural  mail  and  telephone  line,  good  neighborhood, 
well  fenced,  46  miles  from  Boston  and  nine  miles 
from  Massachusetts  State  line.  In  the  hands  of  a 
good  farmer  is  capable  of  turning  off  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year  besides  maintaining  family.  For 
particulars'  address,  William  W.  Warner,  R.  D. 
Box  No.  31,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 


FOR  A  GOOD  HOME  IN  A  DESIR.A.BLE  Lo- 
cality In  city  or  country,  communicate  with  W.  R. 
Adams,  the  Pioneer  Real  Estate  Agent.  1873-19'^, 
Larned,  Pawnee  County,  Kansas.  Our  price  list 
will  prove  Interesting  to  you. 


GOOD  FARMS  NEAR  GEUDA  SPRINGS,  KAN- 
sas.  Twenty-five  to  Fifty  dollars  per  acre.  A  splen- 
did list  of  desirable  citv  property  in  Geuda  Spring*, 
address:    W.  W.  Spencer,  Geuda  Springs,  Ki-nsaa. 
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(HERE'S  HOW  THE  PREMIUM  JARS  STACK  UP) 


$100  in  Cash  to  Housewives! 


The  Premium  Glass  Company  of  Coffeyville,  Kansas,  sole  manufacturers  of  the  PREMIUM 
Jar  are  offering  readers  of  the  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  $100.00  in  cash  prizes  on  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

FIRST:  The  Prizes  to  be  awarded  are  for  the  choicest  fruit  or  vegetables  put  up  !n 
PREMIUM  Jars. 

SECOND:  The  persons  desiring  to  compete  for  these  prizes  must  deliver  the  Jar  containing 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  to  her  grocer  on  or  before  October  1st,  1909,  Avith  her  name  and  address 
written  plainly  and  attached  thereto.  At  the  same  time  notify  the  Premium  Glass  Company, 
Coffeyville,  Kansas,  as  to  the  date  of  delivery  and  the  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  delivered,  en- 
closing the  name  and  address  of  her  grocer.  With  this  notice  must  be  sent  a  complete  and  con- 
cise description  of  the  method  used  in  cooking  and  canning  the  contents. 

Everyone  Gets  A  Prize!  . 

Every  lady  entering  this  contest  will  receive  our  beautiful  1910  Art  Souvenir  which  Is  a 
splendid  reproduction  of  one  of  Vernon's  famous  paintings.  Tell  your  friends  about  this  in- 
teresting contest— have  them  write  for  particulars.  Just  as  soon  as  you  finish  reading  this  ad- 
vertisement we  want  you  to  write  us  at  once  asking  for  complete  particulars.  They  will  be 
sent  by  return  mail. 

Why  PREMIUM  Fruit  Jars  Are  Better 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  the  IMost  Sanitary  because  no  Tnetal  comes  in  contact  with  the  fruit 
and  on  account  of  the  extra  wide  n:outh  it  can  be  THOROUGHLY  cleaned. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  the  Most  Convenient  because  its  wide  mouth  admits  the  hand  and 
can  thus  be  washed  as  QUICKLY  as  any  dish.  The  Jars  can  be  stacked  one  upon  another  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  above. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  is  the  Most  Durable  as  no  green  glass  is  used  in  'its  making— CLEAR 
FLINT  GLASS  only  being  used.  The  lid  of  the  Premium  Jar  is  the  only  lid  that  never  needs 
to  be  renewed. 

The  PREMIUM  Jar  Is  an  ALL-PURPOSE  Jar— it  can  be  used  for  canning  anything  and 
costs  no  more  than  the  ordinary  jar. 

WRITE  US  TODAY-RIGHT  NOW.  WHILE  YOU  ARE  THINKING  OF  IT!  A  POSTAL 
^'ILL  DO. 

The  Premium  Glass  Company 

COFFEYVILLE,  KANSAS 
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I VOLCO  HAS  THE  POWE:R  OF  i  ijcr'^t- 
^..  ^ 'NIAGARA  TO  REtlOVE  DIRT '/^^^ 


THEVOLGO  MAi^^UFACTURING  CO 

WfCHITA  —  KANSAS 


A  "High 'Grade  Cleaning  Compound 
—  FQR  CLEANING^  ^ 


Jin  war 

Wooctwprk 

Windows 

Enameled  Wans» 

Linoleum 

Copper 

OEarlbenware 

Oikroth 

Brass 

Cfiinaware? 

ifooking  Utensils 

Ste^l  < 

Glassware 

Dairyman's  Utensifs 

Nickle 

Silverware 

Si»ks: 

Marble 

porcelain 

Xettles 

Tiling 

Bath  Tul>s 

Stoves 

Statuary 

VDIRECTiONS -FOR  GENERAL  USE 
Dampen;  the  article  to  be  cleaned,  sprinkle  sparingly 
with  VOLCO;  and  ruh  with  a  cloth  until  dirt  is  removed 
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MAGAZINE  TALK 


We're  tellini,'  the  nation  about  Kansas.  Ilcr  treasured  traditions,  the 
tlirilling  adventures  of  her  early  days  and  her  present  wealth  and  grandeur 
ai'ford  a  foundation  for  many  stories  of  living'  interest.  It  is  the  mission  of 
OllE  KANSAS  .MAGAZINE  to  interest  the  wliole  country  with  facts  about  the 
Sunflower  State.  There  is  no  more  interesting  state  in  the  Union  than  our  be- 
loved commonwealth. 

,  •  '       Our  July  Issue 

might  properly  be  called  a  tradition  number."  It  will  fairly  abound  in  thrill- 
ing tales  of  frontier  days.  Some  authentic  facts  of  history  never  before  related 
will  be  given  in  detail. 

•         ''The  Sattle  of  Achilles'' 

The  most  authentic  record  ever  -written  of  this  terrible  holocaust  will  be 
told  in  our  July  number  by  P.  M.  Lockard.  It  is  a  thrilling  description  of  the 
annihilation  of  Chief  Spotted  Hoi*se  and  his  200  followers  which  took  place 
on  April  15th,  1874,  at  the  old  ''Cheyenne  Hole"  on  Sappa  Creek,  Rawlins 
County.  Attempts  have  been  made  heretofore  by  Eastern  publications  to 
leather  details  of  this  unique  but  terrible  event  and  in  one  instance  a  badly 
distorted  description  was  published.  Mr.  Lockard 's  history  of  the  massacre 
is  founded  upon  the  statements  of  individuals  who  actually  witnessed  the 
battle,  and  it  is  told  in  a  perfectly  fair  manner  without  any  effort  to  shield 
the  United  States  troops  who  permitted  the  brutal  murder  of  Indian  women 
and  their  innocent  children. 

''My  Claim  Jumper'' 

This  is  a  touching  little  incident  of  early  frontier  life  in  Kansas  as  told 
by  Laura  A.  Ritter.  It  is  a  refreshing  sketch,  full  of  human  interest  and  por- 
trays in  a  beautiful  style  the  unselfish  spirit  of  the  early  settlers. 

''Contempt  of  Court'' 

By  Mack  P.  Cretcher 

We  are  delighted  to  announce  to  our  readers  this  contribution  by  ^lack 
Cretcher.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  plains  narrated  in  the  true  "Western  style." 
It  is  wholesome  humor  with  a  goodly  amount  of  sentiment. 

''A  Grant  County  Exodus''  v 

By  A,  B,  Leigh 

An  interesting  description  of  the  removal  of  Ulysses,  Kansas,  with  all 
belongings  from  the  old  to^\^lsite  to  a  new  location  to  escape  an  unjust  debt. 
This  article  will  be  copiously  illustrated. 
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''Yaquinola'' 

By  J.  E.  Torrance 

A  weird  romance  of  Old  ^Icxico,  full  of  breatliless  interest  from  the  first 
sentence  to  the  last  word. 

''Kansas  Track  and  Field  Athletics'' 

By  Guy  Marple 

A  valuable  account  of  records  made  by  Kansas  athletes  from  her  colleges 
and  university. 

''Scenery  and  Weather  in  Fiction'' 

By  Emma  Upton  Vaughn 

A  very  effective  article  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  abounds  in  beauti- 
ful imagery. 

More  Eclogues 

Walt  Mason  will  be  with  us  again  in  July  with  more  of  his  inimitable  Short 
Grass  Eclogues.  You  will  want  every  one  of  them  for  your  scrap  book. 

Ida  Ahlborn  Weeks 

We  are  sure  that  many  Kansans  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Ida  Ahlborn 
Weeks  w^ill  contribute  a  poem  to  our  July  number.  As  a  writer  of  verse  ^Irs. 
Weeks  is  recognized  as  having  but  few  superiors. 

''How  Uncle  Joe  Got  his  Wife'' 

Col.  S.  E,  Fink,  who  attended  Old  Mahoning  Academy  at  Canfield,  Ohio, 
willteU  about  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  ''Joe''  Cannon  and  Molly  Reed. 

John  C.  Nicholson 

Hon.  John  C.  Nicholson,  state  agent  of  Kansas  at  Washington,  D.  C,  will 
describe  in  detail  his  successful  efforts  in  saving  the  state  of  Kansas  a  half 
million  dollars  from  the  Civil  War  claims.  This  article  will  be  classed  as  a 
lively  document  in  Kansas  history. 

I^oy  Farrel  Green 

Walter  D.  Hutchinson  will  contribute  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Hoy  Farrel  Greene.   Some  of  Mr.  Greene's  best  verse  will  appear  in  this  article. 


Many  other  short  sketches  and  poems  by  "Kansas  Talent"  will  aid  in 
making  our  July  number  thoroughly  attractive. 
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By  our  worderful 
copyrigKted  Simplex  System — one  oj 
the  greatest  methods  of  musical  instrudtion 
ever  known — anyone  of  ordinary  education  may 
learn  by  mail  to  play  piano  or  organ  from  the  notes 


In 


,asy 


iderful  system 


need  not  know  the  firSt  principles  or  music.    _  1  nis  won 
ible  for  you  to  become  a  capable  musician,  quickly  and  easily  throug 
The  work  is  enjoyable  and  fascinating — you  will  be  wonde 
can  make.       This"  system  teaches  you  note  music  tnor- 
11  be  able  to  read  and  play  popular,  sacred 


You  need  not  ^now  the  hrSt  principles  of  music.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  y 
spare-time  study  at  home 
fully  surprised  at  the  progress  you 
oughly      When  you  finish  this  course  you  wi 
and  classical  music  direct  from  the  notes. 

THE  SIMPLEX  SYSTEM 

T  h  the  keyboard,  time,  fingering,  keys  and  scales,  translation,  harmony,  seventh  and  dimin 
leaches  ^.^ords,  modulation  of  "harmony,  chord  scales,  minor  transposition,  accompaniments 

ished  seven  .^^^^^^^-^^^  ^^^^^^  expression,  etc.  It  is  considered  better  than  three  times  the  amount  c  r 
composi  ,  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  old-lim.e  methods — it  teaches  the  practical  and  usable  in  music 
mstrucio  ^.^^      unnecessary  theory.     The  Simplex  System  is  no  experiment- this  method 

of  instruction  has  enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  ever- increasing  success.  We  can  refer  you  to  enthusiastic 
students  all  over  America 


EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS 


"Your  course  In  harmony  is  a  notable  feature."  , 
"I  can  learn  music  from  you  better  than  from  a  local  teacher. 

•'Smole  and  easy  to  understand.  , ,  . . 

"I         lav  almost  any  class  of  music  ViTitten  and  understand  composibon,  transposition,  and  harmony." 
••TK*e"thoroughness  and  simplicity  of  your  method  of  music  enabled  me  to  play  any  music  1  desired."    ;  / 
"l  triok  lessons  of  music  teachers  for  two  years  but  made  no  progress  ana  did  not  intend  to  try  again.  /J  / 
but  made  progress  under  Simplex  system  from  very  firsl  lesson."  ^      ^  ///^ 

By  utilizing  your  odd  moments  you  may  become  a  capable  musician  in 
your  own  home  by  this  easy  method.       You  should  have  this  course  of 
lessons.      The  cost  is  a  mere  Uifle  compared  to  the  real  worth.  If 
you  wish  to  learn  to  play_piano  or  organ,  send  the 
for  our  free  book,  "iMusic  1  aught  By  Mail." 

Simplex  School  of  Music 

Conservatory  4  IS 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


I  mmi\m 


Fill 
in 

and  mail 
this  coupon 


-CUT  OFF  HERE- 


SIMPLEX  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC, 

Conservatory  413  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Send  me  your  free  book,   "Music  Taught  by  Mail." 


NAME  -- 
Address- 
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BY  THOMAS  H.  DINSMORE 


TWENTY-TIIRP:E  years  ao:o,  B.  L. 
Haskins,  an  ambitious  boy,  ap- 
plied at  the  Abilene  National 
Bank  for  a  position,  but  was  told  that 
there  was  nothing  open  for  him  except 
the  care  of  the  banking  rooms,  which 
he  would  be  required  to  sweep  and 
keep  in  good  condition  for  six  months 
without  salary,  in  case  he  would  like  to 
become  identified  with  that  institution. 
He  accepted  the  place  with  the  odds  so 
greatly  against  him,  and  worked  so 
faithfully  that  at  the  end  of  three 
months  he  received  a  present  and  was 
allowed  a  small  salary.  He  remained 
with  the  bank  three  years  and  was  then 
called  to  the  American  Bank  of  Com- 
merce of  Kansas  City,  and  during  a 
period  of  sixteen  years  from  his  first 
promotion,  he  has  filled  positions  of  in- 
creased responsibility  with  the  Conti- 
nental National  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  the 
same  city.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  after  having  made  a  mark 
for  himself  in  the  West,  he  should  at- 
tract the  attention  of  financiers  in  the 
East,  who  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  promising  men  and,  in  1H05,  he  was 
called  to  New  York  as  auditor  of  the 
Phoenix  National  Bank.  His  services 
were  so  satisfactory  in  every  way  that 
within  a  short  time  he  was  made  as- 
sistant cashier  and  two  years  ago 
was  elected  to  the  trusted  position  of 
cashier  of  the  bank,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  conservative  financial 
institutions  in  the  city.  AYhat  Has- 
kins has  done  in  advancins.;'  himself 
from  the  position  of  a  penniless  lad  in 
Kansas  to  the  directorship  of  one  of  the 
leading  banks  in  the  East  should  be  an 


inspiration  to  other  young  men 
throughout  the  country,  for  the  rugged 
pathway  to  success  is  open  to  all. 

EVELYN  BRIGGS  B.VLDAYLX.  ARC- 
TIC EXPLORER. 

Kansas  has  established  a  reputation 
for  the  proffer  of  remedies  not  only  for 
every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  also 
for  the  supply  of  good  men  for  every 
department  of  work  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Poles.  When,  twenty  years  ago, 
young  Fred  Funston  was  winning  lau- 
rels for  himself  by  making  a  long  and 
lonely  journey  of  thousands  of  miles 
into  the  Yukon  country  for  the  sake  of 
scientific  investigation,  a  chum  of  his, 
Evelyn  Briggs  Baldwin,  from  near  the 
same  section  in  eastern  Kansas,  was 
dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions  of 
polar  bears,  ice  floes,  auroral  displays, 
and  future  glory  through  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole.  :\lr.  Baldwin  be- 
longs in  part  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
for  his  father  came  from  this  state  and 
his  mother  from  Connecticut.  The 
father  served  with  honor  as  an  officer 
in  the  Civil  War  and  at  its  close  went 
to  Kansas  and  settled  in  Ottawa  and 
subsequently  moved  to  Oswego,  where 
for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing officers  of  Labette  County.  Young 
Baldwin  after  a  course  of  preparatory 
study  at  the  home  school,  attended 
Northwestern  College  at  Naperville, 
Illinois.  After  having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  he  returned  to  Os- 
wego, wliere  he  Ijecame  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  later,  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  He  re- 
garded his  educational  work  in  Kansas 
as  of  a    temporary    nature,    for  his 
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thouglits*  by  (lay  and  dreams  by  night 
were  ot*  the  great  noi-thland  tliat  at- 
tracted him  as  a  magnet.  He  finally 
sueeeeded  in  carrying  out  his  j)lan  for 
reaching  it  and  dui-ing  a  period  of  five 
years  made  no  less  than  fonr  expedi- 
tions into  the  polar  regions,  where  he 
added  lai-gely  to  the  geographic  and 
scientific  data  of  that  country.  He  is 
now  making  his  lu'ad(iuarters  at  tlie 
New  York  Club  and  devoting  his  time 
to  the  development  of  a  new  and  novel 
plan  not  only  for  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole,  but  also  for  extensive  re- 
search along  many  lines  incidental  to 
such  an  expedition. 

If,  as  has  been  wisely  said,  ''there  is 


Evelyn  Briggs  Baldwin,  Arctic  Explorer. 


no  such  thing  as  failure  except  in  ceas- 
ing to  endeavor,''  then  to  Evelyn 
Briggs  Baldwin,  the  Arctic  explorer,  no 
small  degree  of  praise  should  be  given 
not  only  for  what  he  has  actually  ac- 
complished, but  for  what  he  specifical- 
ly proposes  to  do  in  the  far  North.  He 
it  was  who  first  proposed  the  use  of  a 
herd  of  Sil)erian  horses  not  merely  for 
purposes  of  draught,  but  also  for  food 
in  polar  work.  He  demonstrated  the 
priceless  value  of  these  animals  in  the 
expedition  through   the   Franz  Josef 


Land  in  11)0]  and  1!>(>2.  His  plan  was 
adopted  by  [jeutena  lit  SliaeU'jeton  of 
the  liritish  na\y  in  his  recent  attempt 
to  I'eaeh  the  S<jiitli  Pole,  but  he  failed 
to  provifle*  his  ponies  witli  sufficient 
roiiLdi  ])i-ovender  ainl  lost  al)Oilt  fifty 
per  cent  of  tliciii  i'lDin  starvation. 
Iialdwin's  early  trainiiii.'.  however, 
upon  a  Kansas  raiieh  had  taught  him  to 
I)i()vide  his  fifteen  Siberian  horses 
with  a  comj)ountl  of  kiln  dried  corn 
meal,  oats,  and  compressed  hay,  as  a 
result  of  which  not  one  of  the  animals 
lost  its  life  except  by  tlie  rifle,  as  a 
source  of  food. 

THE  VALUE  OF  SIBERIAN  HORSES. 

In  discussing  this  subject  recently  in 
an  address,  ]\Ir.  Baldwin  said:  "Sibe- 
rian horses  have  been  in  use  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  Siberia  and  Russia  for 
at  least  two  centuries.  Captain  Jack- 
son of  the  Jackson-IIarmsworth  expedi- 
tion, employed  three  or  four  of  them  in 
summer  sledge  work  in  Franz  Josef 
Land,  following  which  I  proposed  their 
use  in  all  polar  work  not  simply  as 
motive  power,  but  for  food.  When  I 
sailed  from  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1901 
in  the  'xVmerica,'  bound  for  the  far 
North,  Captain  Scott  of  the  Royal  Eng- 
lish navy,  left  the  same  dock  on  the 
'Discovery'  for  the  far  South.  The 
British  Antarctic  expedition  carried 
one  hundred  dogs  and  lost  every  one  of 
them  before  its  return.  These  dogs 
were  taken  from  my  pack  of  more  than 
four  hundred.  I  took  with  me  fifteen 
horses,  each  weighing  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  pounds,  while  Captain  Scott 
had  none.  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  who 
accompanied  the  Eniilish  expedition  as 
second  in  command,  had  the  good  judg- 
ment to  use  the  ponies  during  his  recent 
successful  journey  over  land  in  the  far 
South,  and  had  their  supply  of  pro- 
vender been  sufficient  he  would  easily 
have  attained  the  South  Pole." 

THE  BALDWIN  PLAN  FOR  POLAR 
WORK. 

^Ir.  Baldwin  regards  the  mere  loca- 
tion of  the  North  Pole  as  of  small  im- 
portance com])ared  with  the  systematic 
study  of  polar  phenomena  and  con- 
ditions. The  heroic  men  who  have  made 
repeated  attempts  during  the  past  to 
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locate  the  North  Poh^  have  faih-d  l)e- 
cause  they  have  wandered  too  far  from 
their  supplies  of  food,  with  tho  result 
tliat  tiiey  have  eitlici'  perished  or  l)een 
eoujpelle(l  to  return  without  haviuLr  ae- 
<!()niplished  their  purpose.  Mr.  Bald- 
win, after  iiivestiiratin<r  the  subject  for 
iriany  years  lias  worked  out  a 
systematic  ])lan  for  future  action  based 
upon  the  fact  tliat  there  is  a  <,n-adual 
movement  or  flow  of  ice  from  north- 
western Ahiska  directly  over  the  North 
Pole  and  southward  into  the  North  At- 
lantic between  the  east  coast  of  Green- 
land and  Spitzbero-en.  Ilis  plan  is  to 
construct  a  strong  vessel  with  o-ently 
sloping  bottom,  and,  after  loading  it 
with  an  abundance  of  supplies  and  pro- 
visions, transi)ort  it  to  the  region  of 
enormous  ice  floes,  in  latitude  about 
73  degrees,  to  the  northwest  of  Point 
Barrow,  Alaska.  After  reaching  one  of 
the  islands  of  ice,  to  work  the  vessel  in 
-an  far  as  possible  and  allovr  the  ice  to 
freeze  about  it,  so  as  to  make  it  a  solid 
part  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  slow 
moving  ice.  He  would  then  with  other 
vessels  transport  and  discharge  im- 
mense supplies  of  logs  on  the  ice  about 
liis  ship  and  Vv'ith  the  same,  a  cargo  of 
casks  filled  with  oil.  The  logs,  of 
which  he  would  take  several  shiploads 
"Nvould  afford  abundant  supply  of  fuel 
?ind  also  material  for  the  repair  of  the 
vessel,  or  the  construction  of  portable 
houses  and  boats.  Then  with  a  party 
of  experienced  polar  explorers  and  as- 
sistants, with  Siberian  horses  and 
everything  else  necessary  for  such  an 
undertaking,  they  would  drift  slowly 
northward  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
two  miles  a  day ;  with  the  expectation 
that  in  the  course  of  from  three  to  four 
years  the  vessel  and  everything  else 
Avould  move  across  the  region  of  the 
North  Pole  and  return  southward  to 
where  the  ice  floes  break  up  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

A  SEA  VOYAGE  APPARENTLY 
UPON  LAND. 
The  average  reader  thinks  of  such  a 
deposit  of  nu)ving  ice  as  either  com- 
paratively snuill  or  consisting  of  an  ice- 
hcrg  towering  several  hundred  feet  in 
the  air,  hut  ^Iv.  Baldwin  states  that  the 
floes  consist  of  vast  areas  of  ice  with 


(•omi)arat i vcly  smootli  surfaces  over  a 
t(  rritory  of  hundreds  of  s^iuare  niih'S. 
He  would  jnakc  the  voya'^e.  ther<*for«'. 
apparently  upon  the  land,  for  with  the- 
ice  nu)vin;j-  ;it  tin*  rate  of  l)ut  two  or 
three  mihs  daily  the  party  would  be 
able  with  its  Sil)erian  horses,  dogs,  and 
sledges,  to  nudce  side  trii)s  eoverinj?  a 
distance  of  a    hundred    miles  in  any 
direction  from  the  vessel,  and  i*eturn  to 
:t  as  a  base  of  supi)lies  within  a  f^MV 
days.    ]\rore  than  this,  he  W(juld  take 
with  him  a  full  e(iuipment  for  wireless 
telegraphy  and    with   large  balloons 
from  which    wires   would  extend,  he 
would  be  able  to  keep  in  communica- 
tion with  the  civilized  world  through- 
out the  entire  journey.    The  most  emi- 
nent wireless  experts    of    the  country 
have  considered  this  plan  carefully  and 
pronounced  it    entirely    feasible.  As 
:;tated  above.         Baldwin's  plan  will 
)e  not  merely  to  locate  the  North  Pole, 
\)ut  to  make  the  most  comprehensive  in- 
vestigations that  have   ever   been  at- 
tempted in  the    polar    regions.  They 
■.vould  include  the  records  of  deep  sea 
;oundings,  the  duration  and  extent  of 
:;noAvfall.  the  study   of  vegetable  and 
mimal  life  of  every  kind,  the  cause  and 
mature  of  auroral  displays,  the  source 
•)f  the  earth's  magnetism,    the  possi- 
bility of  transmitting   electric  energy 
vith  wireless  apparatus  for  motive  pur- 
:^oses.  and  many  other  lines  of  research 
')f  thrilling  interest  to    the  scientist. 
He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  if 
nen  of  wealth  could  be  induced  to  sup- 
■^y  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking, 
^here  is  every  reason  for  anticipating 
that  to  Kansas  might  be  awarded  the 
high  honor  of    having    sent    out  the 
leader  for  the   successful  accomplish- 
■nent  of  a. voyage  of  exploration  such  as 
the  Avorld  has  never  known. 

E.  W.  CALDWELL,  :\r.  D. 

The  Kansas  Society  has  comparative- 
ly few  physicians  among  its  representa- 
tives in  this  city,  but  among  them  is  Dr. 
E.  AV.  Caldwell,  who  after  graduation 
from  the  State  University  in  the  elec- 
trical engineering  course  came  East 
and  took  a  course  in  medicine  and 
made  a  specialty  of  expert  X-ray  work. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Bellevue 
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Ilosi)ital  Medical  Cellejre  and  lias  do- 
voted  his  ('iilir(^  time  for  .s»*vci'al  years 
to  the  use  of  the  Roenttroii  rays  in  dia«,'- 
nosin<j:  diseases,  and  is  now  rei^arded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  experts  in  this  line, 
lie  is  a  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  ^ledieine  and  in  1907  was  elect- 
ed President  of  the  American  Roentgen 
Ray  Society. 

PROFESSOR  II.  D.  IIERVEY. 

In  1900,  Professor  11.  D.  Hervey  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Highland  University,  Kansas, 
which  position  he  held  for  two  years  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  but  his 
salary  w^as  so  small  that  at  the  end  of 
the  time  named  he  had  nothing  to  show 
for  his  faithful  services  except  that  he 
had  secured  one  of  the  most  charming 
young  ladies  in  Highland  as  his  bride. 
For  want  of  a  sufficient  income  to 
justify  remaining  in  the  AYest  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  returned  to  the 
East,  where  he  had  no  difficulty  in  se- 
curing an  excellent  position  with  a 
good  income.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Mai- 
den, Massachusetts,  where  he  will 
doubtless  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period  although  he  has  received  fre- 
quent calls  to  other  places.  It  is  great- 
ly to  be  regretted  that  the  struggling 
institutions  of  the  West  cannot  hold 
desirable  teachers  permanently  because 
they  cannot  pay  sufficient  salaries. 
Now  that  the  state  has  recovered  its 
financial  strength  to  a  degree  undream- 
ed of  a  few^  years  ago  every  institution 
should  seek  to  establish  an  endowment 
sufficient  to  justify  not  only  per- 
manency but  constant  development  for 
years  to  come. 

ALFRED  BAH^EY. 

The  students  who  attended  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Emporia  durinir  the 
period  from  1884  to  1890  will  recall  that 
the  liead  of  the  Mathematical  Depart- 
ment was  known  to  refer  frequently  to 
the  ability  of  his  small  boy,  Alfred  M. 
Bailey.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
early  expectations  of  the  fond  parent 
are  doomed  to  disappointment,  but  in 
this  case  the  father's  hopes  have  been 


fully  realized,  for  the  lad  Alfred  has 
developed  into  a  thouj.ditfiil  young  rnan 
wlio  after  having  taken  a  university 
course  in  the  East  and  f(illowed  the 
same  with  the  study  of  law,  has  applied 
himself  to  his  profes^sion  so  earnestly 
that  after  but  one  year  of  unusual 
liardshi[)  he  did  so  well  that  he  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dayton  & 
Bailey  and  now  has  all  the  IcL'al  busi- 
ness that  a  young  man  could  desire. 

WILLIA:\[  0.  OANTZ. 

William  O.  Oantz  was  c'raduated 
from  the  State  Normal  School  in  Em- 
poria in  the  80 's  after  ha  vine  made 
one  of  the  best  records  in  the  institu- 
tion. He  decided  to  compete  with  the 
Eastern  men  for  the  honors  of  life  and 
after  having  taken  an  advanced  educa- 
tional course  and  completed  the  study 
of  laAV.  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  this  city  several  years  ago.  He 
has  several  attorneys  of  highest  stand- 
ing associated  with  him  and  the  firm 
has  an  excellent  and  profitable  practice 
in  corporation  law.  and  ^Mr.  Gantz. 
through  his  connection  with  real  estate 
interests,  has  realized  large  profits.  He 
is  so  thorough  and  painstaking  in  his 
legal  work  that  his  services  are  in  con- 
stant demand  in  connection  with  con- 
sultations concerning  large  and  varied 
interests. 

L.  H.  POUNDS. 
Mr.  L.  H.  Pounds  is  another  of  the 
fortunate  Kansas  men  who,  recognizing 
in  suburban  real  estate  near  this  eity  a 
veritable  land  of  promise,  besran  de- 
velopment work  in  the  outskirts  of 
Brooklyn  several  years  ago.  He  states 
that  his  first  effort  was  to  secure  a 
tract  of  land  which  required  an  ad- 
vance payment  of  $50,000,  and  the  in- 
vestment appeared  to  him  to  be  so  de- 
sirable that  he  made  every  possible 
effort  to  interest  capitalists  in  taking 
up  an  option  that  he  had  secured.  They 
could  see  nothing  encouraging  in  it  and 
not  only  refused  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, but  regarded  him  as  an  inex- 
perienced enthusiast  from  the  West 
who  did  not  understand  real  estate 
values  near  this  city.  The  tract  of  laud 
referred  to,  which  might  have  been  ob~ 
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tainod  for  $250,000  on  easy  paynionts, 
was  sold  for  a  million  dollars  eoinpara- 
tivoly  a  short,  timo  after  the  failure  of 
I^Tr.  Pounds  to  secure  it.  Profiting  by 
this  experience  he  secured  other  tracts 
wliicli  incrtMised  so  rai)idly  in  value  that 
liis  financial  success  has  been  most 
pratifyin.i;-.  lie  is  now  President  of  the 
Manor  Kealty  Company  which  is  de- 
velopinn:  Ditmas  l*ark,  one  of  tlie  most 
beautiful  sections  of  Brooklyn  where 
real  estate  is  increasing-  rapidly  in  value 
and  where  houses  costing'  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  each  can  be  sold 
iilmost  as  soon  as  completed. 

E.  R.  AND  0.  M.  JACKSON. 

A  few  years  ago  there  lived  on  a 
farm  near  Olathe  two  wide-awake,  en- 
ergetic brothers  known  as  E.  R.  and  0. 
M.  Jackson.  They  passed  through  the 
usual  experiences  of  western  life,  in- 
cluding an  educational  course  at  the 
State  University  when  the  Franklin 
brothers,  Frederick  Funston,  William 
Allen  White,  and  others  were  there,  but 
for  many  years  found  it  to  be  almost 
impossible  to  get  ahead  in  the  world. 
They  had  a  natural  desire  to  deal  in 
real  estate  and  acting  on  the  principle 
that  the  safest  investments  may  be 
found  near  the  largest  cities,  came  to 
New  York  seven  years  ago  with,  as  one 
brother  expressed  it,  ''scarcely  any- 
thing except  a  pair  of  shoestrings.^' 
They  secured  options  upon  suburban 
property  which  they  sold  quickly,  and 
repeated  the  process  until  they  were 
able  to  purchase  outright  large  tracts 
that  increased  rapidly  in  value,  and  to- 
day the  Jackson  Brothers  Realty  Com- 
puany  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  the  city  and  the  brothers  are 
men  of  wealth  and  influence. 

The  old  time  Kansans  will  recall  the 
firm  of  Jarvis  &  Conklin  which  did  a 
large  business  in  the  West  in  making 
farm  loans  until  the  period  of  great  de- 
pression, when  after  repeated  crop 
failures  the  losses  were  so  severe  that 
the  strongest  companies  suffered  ex- 
tremely. Jarvis  &  Conklin  experienced 
their  full  share  of  such  troubles  and 
leaving  Kansas  City  returned  to  the 
East  to  recuperate  their  fortunes.  They 
have  established  large  banks  in  Havana 
iind  other  cities  and  are  now  connected 


with  many  entr*r[)rises  and  are  ajrain  in 
a  position  of  com[)arative  case  with 
lar;/e  n.'sources  at  their  command. 

DR.  DAVri)  FATRCIIIM). 
Dr.  David  Fairchild  of  Washiri'^'ton, 
1).  C,  the  son  of  Dr.  Fairchild,  former- 
ly President  of  the  Acrricultural  Col- 
lege of  Kansas,  has  devoted  liis  atten- 
tion for  many  years  to  the  study  of 
bacteriology  and  the  destruction  of 
fungi  injurious  to  vegetation.  He  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  in  his  research  and 
uniformly  accurate  in  his  observations 
and  deductions  that  he  is  now  accepted 
without  question  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  in  this  line  of  scientific  re- 
search Avork. 

W.  W.  ALLEN. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Allen,  who  is  a  consultinj? 
engineer  at  42  Broadway,  New  York, 
was  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way in  Kansas  for  eight  years  as  man- 
ag*er  of  its  coal  properties.  The  com- 
pany then  owned  coal  mines  in  Kansas. 
Colorado  and  New  ^lexico  from  which 
was  supplied  all  the  coal  used  on  the 
lines  in  those  states  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire supply  for  commercial  purposes 
throughout  the  territory.  After  having 
become  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  managers  of  the  Santa  Fe 
road,  Mr.  Allen  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  Pueblo  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Company,  which  now  controls 
practically  the  smelting  and  refining 
business  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
but  natural  that  after  his  experience  in 
this  line  he  should  be  called  to  the  East 
and  he  was  secured  as  manager  in  New 
York  of  the  Guggenheim  Exploration 
Company.  Like  many  other  successful 
experts  he  is  now  in  business  for  him- 
self, where  as  consulting  engineer  he 
supplies  confidential  information  of 
great  value  to  large  corporations. 

HERBERT  S.  HOUSTON. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  who  was  former- 
ly a  barefooted,  penniless  boy  in  Paw- 
nee County,  is  now^  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  great  publishing  house  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 

PROFESSOR  F.  W.  AYAUGH. 
Professor  F.  W.  Waugh.  formerly  of 
Kansas  and  now    connected    with  the 
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MassaeliMsotts  A«rricultiiral  Collojro,  is 
a  world-wide  niitliority  on  farm  [)r()d- 
ucts  and  liow  to  produce  thcin  most 
successfully. 

ALBERT  liKJLOW  1»AIXH. 

Albert  Bi<;l()\v  Paine  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  P\^rt  Scott,  where  he  en- 
joyed an  intimate  friendship  with 
Eu«,^ene  AVare.  He  devoted  his  time 
chiefly  to  literary  woi'k  and  made  a 
specialty  of  articles  for  Eastern  maira- 
zines.  Ilis  efforts  were  so  hifjhly  ap- 
preciated that  he  Avas  called  to  the  East 
and  became  the  editor  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  ^Ma^azine,  published  by  the 
Century  Company,  which  position  he 
held  for  several  years.  While  in  this 
city  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Players'  Club  and  throuizh  it  formed  a 
close  and  intimate  friendship  with 
Thomas  Nast.  the  caricaturist,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  ^Ir.  Xast  wrote  the 
best  biog:raphy  of  him  that  has  appear- 
ed in  print.  ^Mr.  Paine  and  ^lark  Twain 
have  for  many  years  reiiarded  each 
other  so  highly  that  they  are  now^  en- 
gaged upon  literary  work  together  and 
have  located  in  Redding.  Connecticut. 

BARNU:\I     BROWN,     A  KANSAS 
SCIENTIST. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Carbondale,  Kansas,  and  after  attending 
•  the  village  school  where  he  prepared 
for  higher  work,  took  the  full  course  in 
the  State  University  and  was  graduated 
in  1897.  After  leaving  the  univer.sity 
ho  was  appointed  a  mend)er  of  the  staff 
of  Vertebrate  Paleontology  in  the 
American  ^NFuseum  of  Natural  History, 
of  New  York  City,  and  also  received  a 
seholai'ship  from  Columl)ia  University 
where  he  i)ursued  post  graduate  work. 
In  1898,  he  conducted  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  Patagonia  and  remained  in 
South  America  two  years,  exploring 
about  a  thousand  miles  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  continent  and  making  a 
large  collection  of  s])eciniens  for  the 
Museum.  Tie  returned  1o  this  country 
in  1900,  and  has  eonliinied  his  connec- 
tion with  the  American  ^ruseum  of  Nat- 
ural History.  He  spends  his  sununers 
in  Arizona,  Wyoming,  ^lontana,  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Dakolas.  investi^'-atin"" 


fossil  (h'])osits  of  every  kind,  and  de- 
votes his  winters  to  the  classification  of 
the  six'cimen.s  secured. 

He  is  a  nuMrd)er  of  the  Paleonto- 
logical  Society,  tlic  National  Oeo- 
gra[)hical  Society,  and  the  Academy  of 
Science.  His  many  years  of  arduous 
and  successful  work  along  scientific 
lines  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  management  of  the  American 
]\ruseum  of  Natural  History  of  this  city 
and  reflect  high  credit  upon  the  State 
University  of  Kansas,  where  he  receiv- 
ed thorough  training. 

WILLIA:\rR.  CRANE.  PH.  D. 

In  this  age  of  applied  science  every 
institution  takes  pride  in  its  depart- 
ment of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy,  for 
it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  must  come  chiefly 
either  from  the  surface  of  the  soil 
through  its  crops  or  from  mineral  de- 
posits far  beneath  the  surface.  Among 
the  many  who  are  justly  entitled  to 
highest  credit  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  in  the  search  for  Nature's 
treasures  should  be  mentioned  William 
R.  Crane,  Ph.  D.,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Mines  and  Metallurgy  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  a  western  bo}^  avIio  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Franklin  ^ililitary 
Academy  at  Franklin,  Nebraska,  but 
took  his  college  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1895.  He  then  became  as- 
sistant in  chemistry  in  the  same  institu- 
tion for  a  year  and  from  there  went  to 
the  Beloit  High  School,  as  assistant 
principal.  After  two  years  of  good 
work  he  was  appointed  director  of 
manual  training  in  the  schools  of 
Janesville,  AVisconsin.  but  within  a 
short  time  was  recalled  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  as  assistant  professor  of 
mining.  Although  his  time  was  fully 
occupied  with  important  duties,  he- 
nevertheless  arranged  to  attend  Colum- 
bia I^niversity  for  a  year  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  institution  in  1903,  and 
in  1905,  became  a  mend)er  of  the  facul- 
ty of  its  School  of  Alines.  After  three 
years  of  hard  work  in  this  city  he  was^ 
called  to  the  ])Osition  of  dean  of  the 
School  of  Alines  and  AFetallurgy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 
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III  coniR'cti**!!  with  other  r  liicat ioiial 
Avork  lie  hns  prcparod  for  the  (jirnecrio 
Institute  Jin  important  treatise  on  jrohl 
and  silvei',  an  index  of  mining'  and  en- 
j^dne(  rin«r  literature,  also  [)apers  upon 
the  eoal.  lead,  and  zinc  de[)osits  of  the 
West  and  scores  of  otiu'r  technical 
j)apers  upon  scientific  su})jects. 

CAPTAIN  J.  W.  :MILLER. 

Captain  J.  W.  :\Iiller.  who  is  now  vice 
president  of  the  New  England  Navi<,^a- 
tion  Coni])any,  is  one  of  the  many  men 
to  whom  the  state  of  Kansas  is  indebt- 
ed for  arduous  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  transportation  system.  He 
is  the  son  of  Honorable  J.  AV.  :\Iiller, 
United  States  senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Like  many  other  boys  wdio  lived  near 
the  water,  he  inherited  a  cravinp:  for 
the  sea  and  givinpf  vent  to  his  desire, 
entered  the  Naval  Academy  of  An- 
napolis and  was  graduated  with  honor 
in  1867.  After  many  years  of  im- 
portant work  for  the  oovernment  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  he  was  as- 
si<rned  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy 
as  instructor  of  ordnance  and  crunnery, 
but  in  1881,  was  ordered  once  more  to 
sea  and  made  his  last  cruise  in  the 
United  States  ship  Jamestown,  as  her 
navigator  from  San  P^rancisco  to  New^ 
York,  when  that  vessel  came  to  the  At- 
lantic under  sail.  This  was  probably 
the  last  sailino-  man  of  war  that  went 
around  Cape  Horn. 

After  l-eturning  from  this  voyage 
he  left  the  navy  and  decided  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Kansas.  He  became  identi- 
fied w^ith  railroad  interests  and  was 
made  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis.  Fort  Scott  & 
Wichita  Railroad.  Ilis  success  in  con- 
nection Avith  that  line  of  work  was  so 
marked  that  in  1886,  he  was  tendered 
and  accepted  the  position  of  general 
manager  of  the  Providence  &  Stoning- 
ton  Steamship  Company  and  the  New^ 
York.  Providence  &  Boston  Railroad. 
Thi'ce  years  later  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Pi'ovidence  &  Stonington 
Steamship  Company  and  also  of  the 
Newport  &  Wickford  Railroad  & 
Steamshi])  (Nmipany.  aiul  was  for  many 
years  identified  with  the  proposed  con- 
st ruction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

He  returned  to    the    navy  in  1898, 


durinL'  the  Sfiiinish-American  War.  as 
lieutenant  comruander.  and  had  <-<nii- 
iiiand  of  tlie  'J'hird  district  Auxiliary 
Naval  force,  in  1904.  he  l)ecame  a 
nu'nd)er  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  Docks  and  is  also  on  the 
committee  of  nautical  scholarshif)  for 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  is  at  present 
chairman  of  the  i)lan  and  scojxi  com- 
mittee of  the  Lincoln  Centenary  Com- 
mittee, one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hud- 
son Fulton  Celebration  Commission, 
and  president  of  the  American  Steam- 
ship Association.. 

HASKINS    &    SELLS,  CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS. 

A  generation  ago  there  were  com- 
paratively few  enterprises  of  national 
importance  in  this  country  and  the 
records  of  those  that  were  in  operation 
Avere  kept  in  the  simplest  way  and  were 
audited  only  upon  rare  occasions.  Dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years,  however, 
marvelous  changes  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  development  of 
financial  institutions  and  there  has 
been  a  constant  tendency  to  concen- 
tration of  interests,  until  now  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  country  are  con- 
trolled by  comparatively  a  limited  num- 
ber of  large  companies.  Their  Transac- 
tions are  so  large  and  varied  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  accurate 
records  should  be  kept  and  that  they 
should  be  ready  for  inspection  at  any 
time.  In  order  to  verify  statements 
given  concerning  the  condition  of  any 
enterprise,  it  is  now  necessary  to  have 
its  accounts  investigated  by  men  of  the 
highest  skill  and  experience  in  such  af- 
fairs, and  their  reports  are  far  reaching 
in  their  importance. 

Among  the  first  to  realize  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  a  system  of  expert  in- 
vestigation were  ^Messrs.  Charles  W. 
Ha  skins,  dean  of  the  new  School  of 
Connnerce.  Accounts  and  Finance  of 
New  York  I'niversity.  and  Elijah  W. 
Sells,  both  certified  public  accountants, 
who  formed  a  partnership  in  this  city 
in  1894.  and  established  a  business  that 
has  grown  constantly  from  that  time. 
In  P)02,  ]\lr.  Homer  A.  Dunn  was  added 
to  the  firm  and  more  recently,  since 
the  death    of    Mr.    IIaskin.s,  Messrs. 
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Charlos  S.  liiKllin!!  and  T).  S.  Fcro  have 
been  taken  inlo  the  pai't  ncrsliip.  hut  the 
leadin<j:  nuMiihers  are  Messrs.  J']lija}i  W. 
Sells  and  Homer  A.  Ihmn,  of 
whom  w'iivo  formerly  of  Kansas. 

Elijali  AV.  Sells  was  horn  in  Iowa  and 
began  business  as  a  missenu<M'  i)oy  in  a 
telegraph  office.    He    learned  teleg- 


Elijah  Watt  Sells,  C.  P.  A. 


raphy  and  in  time  was  sent  to  Kansas 
with  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  & 
Galveston  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the 
Sa*nta  Fe  S^^stem.  He  was  not  content, 
however,  to  spend  his  time  pounding 
the  telegraph  keys  with  no  thought  of 
aught  else,  but  made  a  special  study  of 
everything  connected  with  office  work 
and  within  comparatively  a  short  time 
became  an  accountant  of  such  sl^ill  that 
he  served  in  turn  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis,  and  the  Chicago, 
Dubuque  &  ^Minnesota  Road,  and  later, 
after  having  been  connected  as  auditor 
with  several  other  railway  lines,  was 
selected  by  'Mr.  Haskins  to  unite  with 
him  in  the  establishment  of  their  busi- 
ness in  the  East. 

Homer  A.  Hunn  first  opened  liis  eyes 
in  the  village  of  Valley  Falls,  where  his 
boyhood  was  spent.  After  having  taken 
the  high  school  course  in  his  home  town 
he  entered  AVashburn  College  when  but 


fifteen  years  of  at/e  and  completed  liis 
education  in  that  institution.  After 
leaving  college  he  was  by  turns  a 
deputy  i)ostmaster,  telegraph  operator, 
station  agent,  examiner  of  station 
agents'  accounts,  and  stenocrraplier.  Af- 
ter devoting  some  time  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  telephone  eoiiii>anies  and  the 
construction  incidental  to  the  snme.  he 
spent  twelve  years  in  the  accounting 
department  of  the  Kansas  City.  Fort 
Scott  &  ^lemphis  Railway  Company, 
and  as  freight  and  passentrer  account- 
ant of  the  Kansas  City,  ^Memphis  6c 
Birmingham  Railroad,  both  of  which 
are  now  included  in  the  Santa  Fe  Sys- 
tem. After  havinir  assisted  in  expert 
accounting  with  other  lines  of  railways 
in  the  West,  he  came  to  New  York  in 
1902,  find  has  been  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Haskins  &  Sells  since  that  time. 


Homer  A,  Dunn,  with  Haskins  &  Sells. 

This  company  of  certified  account- 
ants has  established  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  the  excellence  of  its  work, 
and  its  members  have  been  honored  far 
beyond  their  highest  expectations.  The 
city  of  Chicago  awarded  the  company 
a  contract  some  time  ago  for  the  in- 
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vesti^'ation  of  its  spocinl  assi  ssiiiont  ac- 
counts for  the  i)(.Mi()(l  of  tliirty  years 
from  the  ffreat  fire  of  1871,  to  ]March 
1,  1!)01,  aiul  atrreod  to  pay  the  suin  of 
$65,000  for  the  work.  Whr-ii  a  few 
years  ago  it  became  necessary  to  in- 
vosti<j:ate  tiie  financial  condition  and 
transactions  of  the  Equitable,  the  ]\Iu- 
tual,  and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  three  of  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  the  firm  of  Raskins  &  Sells  was 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  the  re- 
ports, which  involved  enormous  ex- 
pense and  served  as  a  basis  for  legisla- 
tive action,  were  accepted  without 
question.  Previous  to  that  experience 
the  United  States  Government  had  hon- 
ored the  firm  by  engaging  it  to  for- 
mulate plans  and  new  methods  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tem of  the  government.  This  work 
was  so  satisfactory  that  the  thanks  of 
the  government  were  extended  in  an 
official  way  to  Sells,  who  is  said  to 
be  the  only  person  who  has  ever  receiv- 
ed such  an  honor  as  an  expert  account- 
ant. The  influence  of  the  services  of 
our  Kansas  friends  is  now  felt  in  the 
far  East,  for  the  firm  has  recently  been 
employed  to  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  at  ^^Fanila.  and 
Mr.  Sells  has  just  returned  fri:m  his 
long  trip  around  the  world  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  SON  OF  A  KAN- 
SAS MINISTER. 

In  the  early  days  of  Kansas  the  good 
people  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Lawrence  were  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Rev.  Dr.  Starrett  as  their  pastor. 
He  was  assisted  in  his  work  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  people  by  his  wife.  i\Irs. 
Helen  E.  Starrett,  and  both  have  long 
been  known  for  their  unusually  able 
■and  helpful  labors  in  the  West.  Those 
were  the  days  of  large  families  and  five 
sturdy  boys,  Theodore.  Paul.  Ralph, 
Ooldwin  and  "William,  Avere  named  and 
baptized  in  the  order  given.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  hearts  of  the 
proud  parents  Avere  filled  with  the  hope 
that  at  least  two  and  perhaps  more  of 
the  sturdy  lads  might  Avish  to  foUoAv  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  father  and  devote 
tlieir  lives  to  the  spiritual  interest  of 
their  felloAv  men,    but    after  having 


taken  the  usual  course  of  study  in  the 
j)ublic  school  and  coMii)lL*ting  the  full 
course  in  the  State  L'niversity,  they 
witli  one  accord  decided  to  make  a 
study  of  architectural  and  structural 
work  of  every  kind.  All  of  th<?  A-oung 
men  souirht  the  office  of  iiurnham  6: 
Root,  ('hi(;a^'o  architects,  and  there 
studi(,'(l  ev(M-y  de'partment  of  work  in 
that  line  until  they  became  Avidely  and 


Paul  Starrett,  President  Geo.  A.  Fuller  Co. 

faA^orably  knoAvn  as  expert  architects 
and  like  many  others  turned  eastAvard 
from  Chicago  to  seek  the  advantages 
of  NeAV  York,  and  all  are  succeeding 
unusually  Avell. 

Theodore  is  in  business  for  himself 
as  a  contractor,  AA^iile  Ralph  and  Wil- 
liam ai-e  connected  Avith  the  Thompson- 
Starrett  Company,  Avhich  has  been 
identified  Avith  the  erection  of  many  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  East,  and 
Gokhvin  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
architectural  Avork  and  has  desiiined 
many  beautiful  structures  including 
the  Everett  Building.  Avhich  is  noAV  ap- 
proaching completion.  Paul,  the  sec- 
ond son,  came  to  New  York  elcA'en 
years  ago  as  superintendent  and  local 
manager  of  the  George  A.  Fnller  Com- 
pany, Avhich  had  then  established  a  na- 
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tioiiiil  roputntion  for  its  oritriiuil  work 
in  tlio  oroctioii  of  iiiiiiuMisc  building's 
with  skeletons  of  steel.  He  was  sueli 
an  iintirin«j:  worker  that  within  a  few 
years,  npon  the  death  of  the  president, 
Mr.  Fuller,  he  was  ehosen  to  succeed 
him  and  is  now  at  the  liead  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Starrett  is  supported  in  his  im- 
mense undertakino's  by  another  Kan- 
sas man,  ]\[r.  AValter  H.  Cloufrh.  who 
was  born  and  educated  in  Leaven- 
worth..   After   havinf:'   com])leted  the 


Walter  H.  Cloush,  Vice  President  Geo.  A.  Ful- 
ler Co. 


high  school  course  under  the  faithful 
instruction  of  Professor  Evans,  an  old- 
time  friend  of  the  writer,  youn^;  Cloufrh 
became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Gonigle  &  Company,  but  after  a  time 
w^ent  to  Chicago  for  a  course  of  study 
with  the  firm  of  Burnham  &  Koot, 
which  had  educated  the  Starrett  broth- 
ers in  architectural  Avork.  After  hav- 
ing completed  his  studios  lie  spent  a 
couple  of  years  in  Colorado  and  then 
returned  to  Leavenwortli  to  take 
charge  of  the  contracting  work  of  the 


.Mc(;onigb'  company  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  the  building's  of  the 
World's  Fair  ifi  (,'hicago.  While  ••n- 
gaged  in  this  woi-k  he  met  Paul  Star- 
rett and  they  became  so  deei)ly  inter- 
ested in  each  other  that  the-y  decided  tf> 
])ecome  associated  in  sti-uctural  work, 
and  have  been  tf)gether  ever  since. 
When  ]\rr.  Starrett  came  to  the  ^^llle^ 
company,  ^Ir.  Clough  followed  him 
within  a  short  time  and  throu^rh  his* 
own  merits  has  risen  from  his  first 
])Osition  of  local  mana^^er  to  that  of 
Vice  President  of  the  company. 

The  city  of  -  New  York  lias  many 
reasons  for  a  feeling  of  justifiable- 
pride,  for  on  account  of  its  location, 
wealth  and  influence,  it  is  recognizer! 
as  the  leading  city  of  the  new  world. 
To  visitors,  its  art  galleries  and  places- 
of  amusement  afford  unlimited  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment,  while  its  beau- 
tiful parks  delight  the  eye  of  the  pleas- 
ure seeker,  but  most  impressive  of  all 
to  the  newcomer  are  the  magnificent 
buildings  that  stand  like  sentinels 
guarding  the  treasures  of  the  city. 
]\rany  of  them  are  unlike  any  other 
structures  in  the  w^orld  aiul  may  well 
be  regarded  as  worthy  monuments  to 
the  life  work  of  one  man  or  company 
of  men.  But  the  work  in  this  line  of 
the  George  A.  Fuller  Companv  Avhicli, 
as  has  been  stated,  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Kansas  men.  has  been  so 
great  during  the  past  ten  years  that 
the  briefest  outline  presents  a  story 
that  seems  incredible. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  'Mv.  Clough, 
we  are  afforded  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  the  readers  of  the  Kansas 
^lagazine  views  of  a  few  of  the  many 
wonderful  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  by  this  firm. 

The  Hatiron  Buildiufr.  which  is  also 
known  as  the  Fuller  Building,  stands  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  ^Madison 
Square  at  the  intersection  of  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  a  freak 
building  which  is  probably  the  most 
widely  known  structure  in  tlie  world. 
Tt  occupies  the  triangular  block  from 
Twenty-second  to  Twenty-third  street 
and  resembles  a  flat  iron  of  twenty 
stories,  with  not  only  a  basement,  but 
sub-basement  under  the  entire  build- 
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injr.  It  stands  \hvvo  liuiidrrd  feet  lii'jli 
and  towers  like  a  iriant  al)<)V('  tin*  inns- 
sivo  six  story  l>nildinu:s  at  its  ))as»'.  It 
is  finislnMl  in  niahoirany  and  oak  and 
represents  an  expenditnre  of  tlii'eo 
inilli<>ns  of  dollars.  It  is  also  fire- 
proof, with  reinforcements  of  steel,  and 
has  office  room  f()r  two  thousand 
business  men,  and,  as  a  rule,  every  of- 
fice is  oceu])ied.  The  distance  from 
the  level  of  the  street  to  the  top  of  the 
])uildin<i'  is  so  j^reat  that  it  is  somethinir 
of  an  iindertakin<r  to  reach  the  upper 
floors.  For  the  man  who  is  in  haste — 
and  this  applies  to  all  New  Yorkers — 
express  elevators  shoot  up  rapidlv  from 
the  basement  to  the  thirteenth  floor 
without  stoppin.u'  and  from  that  level 
local  service  follows,  where  the  car 
stops  at  each  floor  nntil  it  reaches  the 
top  ajid  affords  a  j^anoramic  view  of 
unusual  interest  and  beauty.  The 
traveler  who  reaches  the  top  of  the 
building'  for  the  first  time  stands 
trembling"  upon  its  summit,  hesitating 
whether  to  take  time  to  examine  care- 
fully the  magnificent  views  afforded 
him  or  return  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  bv  the  same  elevator  that  he  has 
just  left.  It  is  freoueiitlv  stated  that 
during-  stormy  weather  the  top  of  the 
building  sways  through  a  distance  of 
several  feet,  like  an  inverted  pen- 
dulum ;  but  there  is  reallv  no  occasion 
for  such  rumors,  for  the  structure  is 
one  of  the  stronticst  in  the  vrorkl  and 
no  danger  need  be  feared  to  the  occu- 
pants of  any  part  of  it. 

There  is  a  peculiar  feature  co-^nect- 
od  Avith  the  Flatiron  Buildiu'.^  which 
New  Yorkers  do  not  like  but  Kansans 
will  app]"eciate.  and  that  is  that  as  y(ni 
approach  it  from  almost  any  direction 
the  air  may  be  so  calm  as  to  be  un- 
noticeable;  but  upon  reaching-  the 
building  a  strong  breeze  sweeps  around 
the  side  of  it  and  as  the  passerby 
glances  up  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  see 
the  top  of  the  structure,  sweeps  his  hat 
from  his  head  and  causes  him  to  pay 
an  involuntary  tribute  to  the  struc- 
tural genius  of  the  men  from  the  West 
who  have  not  only  erected  the  build- 
Kansas  breeze. 

THE  PLAZA  HOTEL. 

Central  Park  consists  of  land  of  nu- 
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The  Flatiron  Building. 


told  value,  for  it  affords  a  delightful, 
place  of  relief  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  during  the  heated  weather  and 
is  a  source  of  pleasure  at  all  times.  The- 
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The  Plaza  Hotel. 


Plaza  Hotel  stands  near  the  entrance 
to  the  park  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and  occupies 
what  is  re^rarded  to  be  the  most 
valuable  hotel  site  in  the  world,  for  the 
land  cost  more  than  five  millions  of 
•dollars.  The  hotel,  M-hieh  contains 
seven  hundred  fifty  rooms,  includinfr 
one  of  the  most  ma.ijfnificent  reception 
"halls  in  the  world,  lias  been  erected 
without  regard  to  expense  and  repre- 
sents a  total  cost  of  approximately 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars.    It  will  be 


well  worth  while  for  visitors  from 
Kansas  to  see  this  beautiful  building 
which  has  been  erected  by  men  from 
their  own  state. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
is  now  erecting  its  terminal  station,  ex- 
tending from  Seventh  to  Eighth  Ave- 
nue and  from  Thirty-first  to  Thirty- 
third  Street.  It  is  of  Grecian  architec- 
ture and  is  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings of  this  kind  ever  erected,  for  it  is 
eight  hundred  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
five    hundred    in    width.     The  main 
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waiting'  room  is  four  liundi-cd  IVct  in 
length,  one  hundred  fifty  in  width,  and 
one  liundred  fifty  in  hcij^dit.  The  eost 
of  the  entire  strueture  will  approxi- 
niate  twenty  millions  of  dollars  and 
about  one-half  of  this  amount  will  be 
under  the  eontrol  of  the  Fuller  Com- 


j)any,  which  means  tliat  the  Kansas- 
men  will  be  r<.'Sj>onsibb-  for  the  suceess. 
of  the  work. 

The  Trinity  (Jhureli  (,'orporation  is 
said  to  be  the  richest  of  its  kind  in  our 
country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Its  wealth 
consists  largely  of  real  estate  tliat  has 
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The  Trinity  Building. 
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Hudson  Terminal  Buildings. 


increased  in  value  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  even  to 
:approxiniate  the  amount  of  it.  This 
corporation  owns  many  of  the  hand- 
somest buildina's  in  the  city.  The 
tourist  who  would  see  the  attractions 
of  New  York  would  regard  his  visit  as 
incomplete  without  going  almost  at 
first  to  sec  Trinity  Church,  which 
-stands  at  the  intersection  of  AYall 
Street  and  Broadway.  A  generation 
ago  it  was  the  nu^st  prominent  struc- 
ture of  its  kind  and  was  one  of  the  first 
landmarks  visible  to  tourists  on  in- 
coming steamers;  but  now  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  buildings  upon  every 
■side  and  from  Xew  York  Bay  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  even  its  tall  spire.  By 
the  side  of  Trinity  Church  there  stand 
two  beautiful  structures  known  as  the 
"Trinity  Twin  Buihlings.  They  are  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  order  to  har- 
monize with  that  of  the  Church,  and 
•not  only  the  front  but  the  sides  of  these 
T)uildings  are  covered  with  cut  stone  of 
Tiighest  quality  and  they  are  trimmed 


throughout  with  mahogany.  The 
buildings  and  the  land  upon  which 
they  stand  are  valued  at  no  less  than 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  intersection  of  Church  and 
Fulton  Streets  may  be  seen  the  Hudson 
Terminal  Buildings  which  have  recent- 
h'  been  completed.  In  that  section  of 
the  city  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  good 
foundation  on  account  of  deposits  of 
sand,  and  in  order  to  insure  safety  for 
the  two  Terminal  Buildings  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  a  cofferdam  con- 
crete foundation  almost  one  hundred 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street,  and 
upon  that  foundation  the  largest  of- 
fice buildings  in  the  world  are  now- 
standing.  They  form  the  terminus  of 
the  ]\icAdoo  Tunnels  from  Xew  Jersey 
and  will  accommodate  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  ]HM)ple  for  office  purposes. 

The  buildings  thus  referred  to  so 
briefly  are  nu)re  than  sufficient  to 
stand  as  moiuiments  to  the  architec- 
tural ability  of  the  men  who  erected 
them,  but  they  represent  merely  a  few 
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of  tho  sforos  of  woiHlci-fnl  stnictiiros 
slaiidiiiir  ill  tlic  cnstcrii  citirs  as  tlu? 
work  of  the  Fuller  Coiiipaiiy.  To  dis- 
cuss further  the  acliiovenieuts  (d'  this 
<'oinj>auy  leads  to  doeido«l  eiii})arrass- 
ineut  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  •iive  an\thiM«j:  like  a  eor- 
rect  statement  without  its  appearin*,^ 
to  be  simply  incredible;  but  it  will  in- 
terest the  friends  in  Kansas  to  know 
that  the  Fuller  Company  with  its  cap- 
ital of  three  millions  of  dollars  is  now 
receiving  orders  for  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  work  annual- 


ly, and  duiin*;  the  past  ten  years  in 
which  Messrs.  J*aul  Starri'tt  and  Wal- 
ter If.  Clou^di  have  had  eliarL'"*  of  its 
affaii's  has  filh'd  eoritrar-ts  amountintr 
to  a  total  of  moi'c  than  two  hundred 
)nilli(uis  of  dollars. 


This  is  the  last  of  a  seri<'s  of  three 
interesting^  arti(!les  by  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
I'insniore  concernin<r  the  work  in  the 
East  of  some  of  the  many  prominent 
mend)ers  of  the  Kansas  Societv  of  Xew 
York. 


1^ 


Pennsylvania  Terminal  Buildings. 


BY  VERNE 

1. 

EDWARD  RA Y:\10XD  FAIRFIELD 
was  destined  to  write  a  narrative, 
upon  which   men    would  reflect 
with  a  fervor  excelliriLr    his  greatest 
hopes,  his  masterpiece  indeed. 

It  happened  that  two  hours  after  the 


M.  HENDRY 

niessa<re  reached  him.  acqiiaintinir  him 
with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  standard 
publications  desired  an  article  on  the 
'•Xifrht  Riders,''  mentioning:  a  flatter- 
ing remuneration,  he  emlnirked  on  a 
journey  southward,  into  the  Bluegrass 
State,  much  to  the  dismay  of  Chicago's 
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choicest  'SSo(;ijil  Flowers."  who  cn- 
deavorod  unceasiii^'ly  to  spice  their 
dinner  parties,  theater  parties  ete., 
witli  the  i)resenee  of  some  literary 
celehrity. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  however,  found  it 
necessary  to  alienate  liimself  from 
these  protracted  affairs.  owin<r  to  the 
serious  inroads  it  made  upon  his  time, 
and  liis  chief  solace  was  his  club. 
Here  achievement  weighed  but  little, 
and  Ned  (as  he  was  commonly  called) 
was  popular  for  his  own  self. 

In  fact,  as  T^illy  Whieldinof  arroj^ant- 
ly  expressed  it,  he  was  a  "Prince"  and 
it  follows  that  Billy  was  among  those 
who  stood  beside  Ned's  train,  g-iving 
their  parting  handshakes  with  an 
eager  "Hurry  back  ,  old  chap,"  "Good 
luck,"  and  many  similar  expressions 
giving  evidence  of  their  regard. 

And  it  was  also  Billy  who  directed 
Ned^s  attention  to  the  remarkable 
looking  young  lady  Avhom  the  porter 
was  assisting  into  the  coach  with  such 
unusual  dexterity.  She  was  posed  for 
an  instant  before  him,  and  the  fur, 
nestlinof  about  her  shoulders  fluttered 
saucily,  as  she  passed  out  of  sight. 

A  bell  sounded,  a  gate  closed,  and 
Ned  hurriedly  stepped  aboard,  but  he 
managed  to  catch  Billy's  w^ords,  "Miss 
Norman — Evelyn  Norman  of  the  In- 
stitute— .  Yes  the  one  that  did  the 
color  work  for  Cabell."  The  words 
died  away  amid  the  noise  of  the  mov- 
ing train  and  as  he  mounted  the  steps, 
he  was  wondering  why  more  young 
ladies  did  not  wear  furs  of  just  that 
shade  of  brown. 

II. 

Of  the  .iourney  as  far  as  St.  Louis, 
much  could  be  said.  Had  ^liss  Norman 
and  Mr.  Fairfield  been  less  occupied 
and  disposed  to  keep  a  diary,  no  doubt 
the  following  would  be  inscribed 
therein. 

March  lOtli 
Met  Mr.  Fairfield  today  en  route  for  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  quite  a  surprise:  I  think  i 
ought  to  feel  a  little  proud.  O,  I  am  so  glad 
I  will  soon  see  Uncle  Abner,  and  dear  old 
George-Ann,  and  Hampton  and — and  every- 
body. 

Mr,  Fairfield's  eyes  are  hazel — no,  they're 
brown;  I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  only  he  is 
dark. 

March  10. 


Met  MiHH  K\elyn  Xornian  lodiiv.  Shr*  i-t 
a  girl  well  cahulated  to  do  i lluHtratln^. 
but  it'.s  a  racking  Hhanie  she  (an't  l^e  her 
own  model. 

Her  southern  ways  are  most  alluring  and 
I  8ui)pose  have  something  to  do  with  the 
ruby  she's  wearing  on  her  left  hand.  At  any 
rate  I  hope  he  is  worthy  of  one  so  accom- 
plished and  beautiful. 

The  passenger  traffic  diminished 
somewhat  at  St.  Louis  when  tiie  portly 
woman  attired  in  stiff  silk  and  as- 
t()nishingly  white  diamonds,  riuitted 
the  apartment  opposite  ^liss  Evelyn. 
Her  personage  suggested  a  veteran 
club  woman,  or  possibly,  a  promul- 
gator of  women's  rights. 

Anyway  her  inquisitive  glances  had 
been  very  annoying,  dwelling  first 
upon  Xed,  second  upon  Evelyn  and 
then  upon  the  telltale  ruby,  and  in 
Evelyn's  mind  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  her  decision. 

Ned  totally  unaware  of  this  recent 
discomfort,  supplied  himself  with  the 
evening  papers,  which  by  the  way  he 
had  no  intention  of  reading,  and  con- 
tinued to  revel  in  her  voice  so  soft  and 
musical  as  she  pictured  the  southern 
home  of  her  uncle,  hers  since  early 
childhood ;  the  servants,  old  Hampton 
and  George-Ann,  the  eccentricities  of 
each;  Avhat  heartache  the  parting 
brought,  when  the  years  came  for  the 
girls'  school,  the  college  and  academy, 
but  finally  she  was  going  home  to 
them,  home  until  autumn,  then  she 
A\'Ould  hie  abroad  to  finish  her  studies ; 
how  resplendent  her  eyes  became  at 
its  mention,  and  Xed.  a  strange  throb- 
bing neath  his  waistcoat,  immediate- 
ly resolved  that  his  African  expedition 
should  be  deferred  a  few  months  later 
than  he  had  planned,  the  exact  date, 
however,  he  had  not  yet  determined. 

The  space  of  time  until  they  said 
good  night  was  of  such  enchantment, 
that  he  went  forward  to  the  state  room 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  half  hour  in  reverie 
before  retiring  to  his  berth.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course  he  spread  an  open  news- 
jiaper  before  him. 

At  this  inirticular  time  he  was  re- 
flecting with  not  a  little  bitterness  at 
the  unkind  twist  of  fate,  which  was  to 
cut  their  acquaintance  short  in  the 
morning.  They  were  due  at  Kenitigton, 
his  destination,  at  seven  fifty-five,  where 
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he  would  bcp^in  his  resoareh,  whilo  she 
would  continue  her  journey  on  to  For- 
rest Lake,  lier  home. 

or  course  he  would  see  her  a<^'ain,  but 
when  and  how?  His  eyes  cau<:ht  the 
bold  headlines  of  a  dispatch  marked 
from — unmistakably  it  was  from  For- 
rest Lake.  The  problem  lay  solved,  be- 
fore him.  Brief  words  announced  a 
joint  nieetinp:  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  and  the  Equity  Society ;  the 
henchmen  of  both  movements  would 
assemble  at  Forrest  Lake  the  12th,  to 
hasten  a  consolidation.  Ned  realized 
the  importance  of  this  meeting.  He 
knew  in  a  measure  the  situation  as  it 
stood,  trust  against  trust:  against  the 
dollar  of  the  American  was  balanced 
the  farmer's  acreage  of  the  Equity. 
The  Equity  not  only  fighting  the 
"American,"  but  also  independent 
growers  who  would  not  join  in  with 
their  movement.  Bitterness  needs  only 
despair  to  become  violence,  and  those 
outside  the  society  suffered.  A  con- 
solidation meant  a  sale  of  the  immense 
amount  of  tobacco  held  by  the  Equity, 
at  their  own  price ;  independent  grow- 
ers would  join  them  at  once ;  night  rid- 
ing would  be  eliminated  as  a  result. 

Ned  folded  the  paper  with  joy  in  his 
eyes  and  a  singing  rapture  in  his  heart, 
fate  w^as  indeed  considerate  of  him  af- 
ter all;  here  were  the  means  by  which 
he  could  "kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone."  But  the  brightness  of  his  eyes, 
the  satisfied  smile  soon  gave  place 
to  listlessness.  The  "  stone  — the 
"stone;"  he'd  forgotten  all  about  that 
ruby. 

III. 

Forrest  Lake  warmed  itself  de- 
liciously  in  one  of  those  quiet,  sunshiny 
days  with  which  the  month  of  ]\Iarch 
sometimes  palliates  itself.  And  Abner 
Strong,  driving  down  to  the  station 
felt  as  buoyant  and  happy  as  a  child. 

During  the  twenty  odd  years  he  had 
traversed  the  road  back  and  forth  from 
his  home  to  the  little  city,  there  had 
never  been  a  time  when  he  was  more 
happy. 

Men  knew  him  to  be  a  tobacco 
grower,  and  tobacco  speculator,  a  man 
of  quite  a  little  fortune  and  a  prom- 
inent officer  of  the  Ecjuity  Society.  A 


man  witli  a  large,  strong  mouth,  and 
(piick  eyes  tliat  dart  swiftly  from  one 
thing  to  anotlifr.  Both  mouth  and 
(>yes  l)r('ak  (sisily  into  a  smib;  that  is 
engaging.  It  is  an  abs<'nt-minded 
smile,  Innvever,  and  his  brain  is  apt  to 
be  deeply  involved  in  weighty  subjects, 
entirely  foreign  to  the  moment 

His  extreme  happiness  this  morning 


He  was  reflecting  with  not  a  little  bitterness  at 
the  unkind  twist  of  fate. 


was  due  to  the  homecoming  of  "his 
little  girl,"  his  niece  whom  he  loved  as 
dearly  as  a  daughter,  and  he  drove 
the  bays  up  to  the  station  platform  and 
had  only  a  few  moments  to  wait  for 
the  incoming  train. 

By  rare  diplomacy,  "his  little  girl" 
managed  to  be  the  first  passenger  to 
alight,  and  immediately  following  her 
was  a  good  looking  young  man.  carry- 
ing various  bags  and  parcels.  She  half 
ran,  half  fell,  but  she  landed  in  the 
outstretched  arms  of  Abner  Strong. 

"Evelyn,  my  darling."  the  rest  was 
smothered  in  kisses..  The  young  man, 
erect  and  smiling,  stood  close  by,  mar- 
veling at  Evelyn's  wet  lashes;  they 
were  long  be^^ond  all  reason  he  thought. 

After  a  little  he  was  presented,  her 
uncle  receiving  him   with   grace  and 
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precision,  wliilo  Kvclyii  hastened  on 
wiUi  her  explanat  ion. 

*'I\Ir.  Faii-rield  will  be  in  Forrest 
Lake  for  tlie  present,  Uncle,  and  I 
have  asked  him  to  call  on  us;  that  you 
would  be  a  competent  and  ^villin•^ 
source  of  tin;  information  he  is  in 
search  of,"  she  said. 

Abner  Stron*;  made  no  immediate 
comment  on  his  niece's  words.  lie 
still  orasped  the  youns:  man's  hand,  a 
peculiar  soft  expression  stole  into  his 
eyes. 

**I  used  to  know  a  Fairfield  back  in 
college  days,  it  was  up  North,  at  Cor- 
nell; we  were  like  brothers  he  and  1. 
It  cannot  be  that  Ravmond  Fairfield 
is—?" 

*'My  father,"  replied  Ned,  and  to 
Abner  Strong:  was  transmitted  without 
words,  the  death  of  his  old  time  friend, 
and  the  love  the  son  bore  the  memory 
of  his  father. 

Evelyn  stood  in  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment. 

The  sequence  was,  that  Ned  should 
do  more  than  call  on  them;  he  should 


Abner  Strong. 

be  their  guest  during  his  stay  at  For- 
rest Lake.  There  was  no  alternative, 
Abner  Strong  seldom  failed  in  purpose. 
Evelyn  Avas  outwardly  pleased  at  least, 
and  Ned — well  he  was  a  happy  moth 
and  willing  to  flit  about  the  candle's 
flame. 

The  week  that  followed  had  much  in 
store  for  Ned.    He  found  the  home  of 


Al)ner  Strong  tyf)ically  soutliern  from 
the  great  stej)S  arirl  pillars  in  front,  to 
0('orj^(?-Ann,  black  and  smiiinir  in  the 
kitchen.  Tlie  cont(;nts  of  Evelyn's 
trunks  transformed  a  commodious 
I'oom  off  the  east  Aving  into  a  tasty 
studio,  and  it  was  already  arranged 
that  she  should  draw  the  illustrations 
for  his  article. 

Together  they  visited  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  ridincr  the  high 
spirited  horses  of  which  her  uncle  was 
justly  proud,  but  more  often  he  ac- 
companied Abner  Strong  himself,  at- 
tending numerous  meetinirs  and  inter- 
viewing prominent  men.  lie  saw  the 
great  warehouses,  or  pools  crammed 
with  an  almost  unthinkable  amount  of 
tobacco,  still  pending  sale.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  12th.  as  did  many  others 
failed  to  bring  this  about  and  the  situa- 
tion became  more  desperate  with  each 
succeeding  day. 

The  pools  represented  practically  the 
bread  and  butter  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple for  the  coming  year;  certificates  of 
their  deposits  were  valueless,  and  as 
an  antidote  for  their  troubles,  they 
were  industriously  burning  barns, 
raiding  homes  and  murderinc.  The  in- 
dependent grower  who  could  sell  when 
and  for  what  he  pleased,  was  the  vic- 
tim. 

Abner  Strong  after  discussing  it  at 
length,  declared  that  night  riding" 
was  indeed  unfortunate  for  the  state, 
but  Ned  thought  it  was  nothing  less 
than  shame,  tliis  brutal  tyranny  over 
personal  rights,  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  with  the  old  man,  that 
the  '"Society"  was  the  best  means  of 
fighting  the  trust,  after  all. 

It  was  the  afternoon  before  Ned's 
departure;  he  had  limited  himself  to  a 
week  at  Forrest  Lake.  There  were  yet 
many  districts  to  be  visited  and  he  pro- 
posed to  do  his  work  thoroughly.  True, 
he  had  given  them  his  promise  to  re- 
turn within  a  fortnight  and  he  realized 
with  regret  the  time  was  fast  drawing 
to  a  close. 

Spring,  in  the  form  of  blossoms  and 
bird  cries  now  added  much  to  the  rural 
harmony,  and  Ned,  after  a  long  drive 
with  Abner  Strong,  hurried  in  to  find 
Evelyn,  the    cynosure    of    what  he 
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Ihou^'ht  to  bo  the  most  wonch'rful  spot 
ill  all  the  world. 

In  the  diiiinj?  room,  lie  fame  upon 
Georp:e-Ann,  liidinj^  something  under 
her  apron. 

'*Mr.  Fairfield!"  the  old  nep^ro  fair- 
ly screamed;  ''don't  come  in  heah, 
luiuey;  don't  come  in  heah!" 

"Why  not,  George-Ann?"  Ned  said 
quietly. 

"Lawdy,  honey,  you'll  cotch  me  sho' 
if  you  do.  I'se  a  tryin'  pow'ful 
ha'd  to  hide  dis  he'  thing,  but 
you'll  cotch  me  sho',  if  you 
come.  Don't  come,  honey; 
don't  come!"  she  begged. 

*'What    is   it,  George-Ann. 
that  you  need  to  hide?" 

''Hit's  your  photograph," 
George-Ann  screamed  back.  "I 
took  hit  from  Miss  Eveb^n's 
drawin'  room.  You  like  to  cotch 
me,  dis  time,  honey." 

"My  photograph  from  Miss 
Evelyn's  drawing  room?  Why, 
George-Ann,  Miss  Evelyn  has 
no  photograph  of  me."  Ned 
^vas  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

George-Ann's  sense  of  honor 
soon  asserted  itself  over  her 
child-like  dishonesty,  and  she 
yielded  the  picture  up  to  Ned 
with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  return  it  to  the 
studio. 

He  w^as  astonished  to  find  his 
own*  likeness  looking  up  at  him, 
in  Evelyn's  handiwork,  "It's 
— it's  me,"  he  stammered. 

To  make  the  situation  more 
impossible,  who  should  appear 
but  Evelyn,  attracted  by  the 
commotion.  Standing  just  in- 
side the  brown  portieres,  she 
saw  Ned's  face  light  up  with 
wonderi'ful  joy,  and  hers  turned 
to  crimson. 

"Miss  Evelyn,  honey,"  then  came 
George-Ann's  wailing  confession.  "Ma 
church  sassiety,  dey  gwine  give  de 
preache'  a  shower,  an'  I  des  nacherlly 
toted  de  picture  fer  a  present.  What 
I  done  it  fer,  chile?  What  I  done  it 
fer?  En  I  can't  figger  it  out  'en  ma 
min'l" 

Evelyn  consoled  the  old  negro  with 


cndcai-ing  words,  meanwhile  [)reparirjg 
herself  to  meet  the  eyes  that  w«-re 
iMirning  their  way  into  her  very  soul. 
'J'here  was  but  one  course  and  that  was 
the  same  as  George-Ann's,  an  open 
confession. 

She  raised  her  head  and  smiled 
bravely.  "An  explanation  is  due  you, 
yn-.  Fairfield." 

"Not  in  the  least,  only  compliments 
are  due.    I  am    flattered    that  your 


talents  should  be  thus  employed,"  he 
interrupted. 

"There  are  times  as  we  work  when 
defeat,  despair,  destroys  every  effort ; 
we  have  but  to  recall  that  others  have 
surmounted  the  same  barrier  to  suc- 
ceed through  our  renewed  effort.  Mr. 
Fairfield,  I  have  the  deepest  respect 
for  people    w^ho    accomplish  things. 


The  Secret  of  Her  Spotless  Kitchen  W^as  Soft  Soap. 
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That  picture  was  drawn  three  years 
ago,  at  the  time  ol'  your  address  on 
*  Achievement,'  before  the  Institute 
and  since  that  time,  has  been  a  source 
ot*  much  inspiration  to  me,"  she  said. 

Evelyn — i\Iiss  Norman,  you  are 
lauding  me  to  the  skies."  He  trrasped 
both  her  hands  in  his,  and  under  the 
stress  of  joy,  gave  rein  to  his  volubility. 
**Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
You  are  making  me  a  nero,  when  I'm 
nothing  more  than  a  contemptible 
coward,  a  coward  for  telling  you  the 
things  that  are  in  my  heart,  that  are 
bursting  from  my  lips.  Evelyn,  look 
at  me ;  I  have  loved  you  from  the  first. 
Say  that  I  am  a  cowr  ^or  telling  you 
this,  knowing  as  I  that  you  are 
pledged  to  another,    'ine  ring — " 

She  turned  her  face  suddenly  to  his, 
gladness  written  in  every  feature. 
*'The  ring — my  mother's  ring;  I  have 
^vorn  it  always." 

George-Ann,  entireh^  forgotten,  went 
mumbling  from  the  room.  ''De  Lawd 
bless  me,  dat  pit'  nigh  take  ma  bref." 

Evening  waxed  and  Avith  it  a  moon, 
a  lovers'  moon.  They  came  presently 
with  desultory  chat,  to  the  garden, 
decked  in  all  the  gauds  of  spring; 
about  them  were  tender  leaves,  above  a 
turquoise  sky,  and  an  occasional  little 
breeze,  sent  a  shower  of  snowy  petals 
down,  completely  enveloping  these  two 
happy  young  creatures. 

Abner  Strong,  after  spending  the 
evening  in  his  office,  with  a  visitor, 
spied  them  sitting  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  his  window.  He  applied  the 
fourth  match  to  his  pipe,  unconscious 
of  the  great  clouds  of  smoke  he  was 
already  emitting  from  his  spacious 
mouth. 

So  this  wholesome  looking  boy,  and 
his  Evel\Ti  were  in  love.  The  broad 
mouth  curved  into  a  contented  smile, 
and  thoughts  that  had  not  been  in  his 
mind  for  years,  made  the  old  man's 
heart  lighter,  as  he  turned  away. 

Tliat  night  as  Ned  lay  sleeplessly 
looking  out  into  the  moonlight,  he  saw 
loaded  wagons  being  trundled  away 
from  the  old  man's  barns.  Could  it  be 
that  Abner  Strong  was  smuggling  his 
pledged  tobacco  to  the  trust?  But  Ned 
was  far  too  happy  to  debate  the  ques- 


tion;  he  watched  the  moonbeams  play 
al)Out  tlie  Avindow  and  a  smiling  face 
lurked  in  every  shadow. 

IV. 

Two  weeks  later  found  George-Ann 
making  her  famous  brandy-wine  pud- 
ding, ''jest  'specially  for  ^Ir.  Fai'- 
field,"  she  had  said.  The  secret  of  her 
spotless  kitchen  was  soft-soap,  a  ereat 
kettle  of  which  bu})bled  cheerily  along 
with  her  incoherent  execution  of  camp- 
meeting  melodies. 

Thus  far  Abner  Strong,  tocrether 
with  Ned  and  Evelyn  were  spending 
the  evening  in  the  studio.  Tlie  illus- 
trations were  viewed  and  commented 
upon,  one  after  another  until  but  one 
remained. 

In  this,  Evelyn  had  portrayed  the 
w^oman  whose  plea  to  the  governor  had 
accomplished  so  much.  Terror  pure, 
and  simple,  Avas  expressed  in  the  face 
exciting  the  deepest  pity  of  the  person 
studying  it.  Even  Evelyn  had  wept 
as  the  drawing  progressed. 

Ned  was  profuse  in  his  congratula- 
tions and  he  and  Evelyn  scarcely  no- 
ticed her  uncle  as  he  held  the  picture 
with  shaking  hands,  great  tears  rolling 
doAvn  his  cheeks. 

George-Ann's  singino;  could  be  heard 
from  the  kitchen,  and  it  suddenly  grew 
louder,  until  the  clamor  was  pierced 
with  one  heart  rending  shriek  after 
another. 

Ned  preceded  Evelyn  and  the  scene 
with  which  they  were  greeted  Avill  live 
in  their  memories  forever. 

Dozens  of  hooded-masked  men  were 
crowding  in  at  the  doorway.  George- 
Ann  w^as  stationed  in  easy  access  to  the 
kettle  and  dispensing  great  quantities 
of  the  boiling  hot  soap  into  the  midst 
of  the  mob.  ""We  want  Abner  Strong,"' 
the  Avords  ended  in  a  scream,  as  the 
burning  liquid  reached  the  speaker. 
Again  and  again  the  long  handled 
dipper  Avas  plunged  into  the  kettle,  and 
as  repeatedly,  deli\^ered  its  contents 
into  the  Avavering  mass. 

"De  Debbil's  sho'  after  me."  she 
kept  shouting.  *'De  Debbil's  sho'  af- 
ter me."  x\nd  it  Avas  not  until  the  en- 
tire mob  had  retreated  that,  Praise 
GaAA'd"  Avas  substituted,  and  George- 
Ann  fell  in  an  exhausted  heap. 
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Abiicr  Stronj?  did  not  heed  the 
demonstration  in  tlie  kitchen,  think- 
in<j:  it  was  one  of  (Jeori^o-Ann 's  reli- 
•jjious  outbursts;  he  failed  to  hear  the 
window  raised  to  let  a  masked  fif,'ure 
within.  Lost  in  reverie,  he  still  gazed 
at  the  picture,  gazed  until  it  faded  be- 
fore him.  There  was  a  swish  of  a 
garment,  one  word,  "Traitor,"  was 
hissed  in  his  ear,  then  all  was  oblivion. 

They  found  him  face  downward,  a 
knife  blade  buried  in  his  side.  He  was 
carried  by  willing  hands  to  his  room, 
and  all  that  human  power  could  ac- 
complish was  administered.  The  sur- 
geon calling  for  some  certain  article 
bade  Ned  look  in  a  cedar  chest  close 

by. 

What  it  contained  threw  much  light 
upon  the  tragedy.  Reposing  therein 
he  found  a  long  black  garment,  hood 


and  maslv,  niarked  with  a  crimson 
cross. 

The  secret  is  trebly  guarded  by  Ned, 
the  chest,  and  the  followers  of  the 
captain  of  the  Empire  Invisible. 

Autumn  came,  and  with  it  much 
bustle  at  Strong  ]\Ianor.  George-Ann 
and  Hampton  in  the  capacity  of  "lady- 
in-waiting"  and  "man-of-all"  were  to 
accompany  a  certain  newly  wedded 
couple  abroad  on  their  honeymoon. 

But  anticipation  of  the  journey 
brought  no  delight  to  George-Ann, 
whose  visions  of  cannibals,  occasioned 
many  sniffling  sobs. 

"Does  dey  eat  us  as  soon  as  we  get 
der?"  she  asked  brokenly  of  Hampton. 

"Don'  ax  me,  honey,  I  never  been 
der  yit,  'sides  it  makes  me  pow^'ful  on- 
happy,"  he  said.  And  bending  over  he 
kissed  her  -^Tinkled  brow. 


Jack  HabMt  'imHoB 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWARD  THOMPSON 


MANY  YEARS  ago  Aristotle  said: 
"Justice  is  that  virtue  of  the 
soul  which  is  distributive  ac- 
cording to  desert."  In  more  modem 
times,  Daniel  Webster  proclaimed: 
"Justice,  sir,  is  the  great  interest  of 
man  on  earth."  While  this  sentiment 
is  perhaps  a  higher  conception  of  the 
word  than  is  ordinarily  given  it  in  the 
present  day,  yet  no  man  is  worthy  to 
wear  the  judicial  ermine  A\4thout  pos- 
sessing some  such  lofty  ideal.  The 
greatest  and  most  just  public  criticism 
of  our  courts  today  is,  the  DELAY  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  often 
becomes  impossible  to  do  exact  justice 
between  litigants  by  reason  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  This  is  a  busy  age.  Business 
is  done  upon  a  large  scale,  and  is  done 
quickI3^  Science  through  inventions 
and  practical  facilities  has  made  this 
possible  so  long  as  everything  runs 
smoothly.  But  when  business  matters 
get  into  a  tangle,  and  resort  nmst  be 
niade  to  the  courts  to  unravel  the  dif- 
ficulties, there  is  no  quick  method  of 


settling  the  trouble  and  do  justice  to 
all  parties.  Hence,  we  often  hear  it 
said  by  business  men:  "We  cannot 
afford  to  litigate,  because  the  delay 
occasioned  thereby  would  cause  us  to 
lose  even  if  we  won  the  law  suit." 

To  illustrate  the  delay  which  some- 
times occurs:  A  files  his  petition  set- 
ting up  his  cause  of  action  against  B. 
Ten  days  is  allowed  to  get  service  on 
B.  although  he  may  be  present  when 
the  suit  is  filed.  He  then  has  twenty 
days  after  the  return  day  to  plead  or 
answer.  He  files  a  motion  to  require, 
the  plaintiff  to  make  his  petition  more 
definite  and  certain.  This  motion  is 
heard  at  the  next  term  of  court  and 
sustained,  the  plaintiff  given  thirty 
days  to  amend,  and  the  case  continued. 
After  this  amendment,  B  then  files  a 
motion  to  strike  out  certain  portions  of 
the  petition — perhaps  some  of  the  very 
matter  asked  to  be  made  more  definite 
and  certain.  This  motion  is  heard  and 
sustained  at  the  next  term  of  court,  and 
plaintiff  given  thirty  days  to  amend 
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his  amendod  petition,  and  the  case  con- 
tinued. B  then  d(Miiiii-s  to  the  second 
amended  petition,  ^\'h'u^h  is  heard  at  the 
next  term  of  court  and  sustained,  and 
plain^  ff  <:^iven  thirty  days  more  to 
amend  his  second  amended  petition, 
and  the  case  continued.  B  denuirs 
agjain  to  the  third  amended  petition, 
which  is  finally  overruled,  but  B  asks 
and  is  given  thirty  days  to  answer,  and 
the  casp  is  again  continued.  Then 
comes  A's  turn  at  B's  answer,  and  he 
attacks  it  with  the  same  kind  of  mo- 
tions and  demurrers  as  were  directed 
at  his  petition,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to 
keep  even  with  B  in  raising  technical 
objections  and  procuring  continuances. 
Finally  B's  answer  withstands  all  of 
tha  savage  onslaughts  made  against  it, 
and  A  files  his  reply;  and  this  pleading 
meets  the  same  sad  fate  at  the  hands 
of  B  as  did  the  petition.  Twelve  post- 
ponements of  the  case  were  secured  by 
such  procedure,  and  three  or  four 
years^  time  consumed;  and  now,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  various  important 
witnesses,  other  continuances  are 
granted.  But  finally,  after  the  lapse 
of  six  or  eight  years,  if  the  parties  are 
still  alive,  out  of  humor,  and  have  any- 
thing left,  a  trial  is  had  with  the  evi- 
dence of  what  few  witnesses  can  be 
found,  and  an  attempt  made  to  do  jus- 
tice between  the  parties  upon  the 
slight  and  faulty  recollection  of  w^it- 
nesses  to  facts,  the  main  features  of 
which  have  perhaps  long  since  passed 
out  of  memory.  The  inevitable  result 
is,  both  parties  are  beaten — and  neither 
one  is  satisfied. 

Generally,  delays  are  even  worse  in 
the  federal  courts  than  in  the  state 
courts,  and  there  is  less  reason  for  it, 
because  the  judges  usually  have  plenty 
of  time  and  opportunity  to  keep  up 
with  the  docket  if  they  would  only  stay 
home  and  work.  But  here,  even  a 
hunting  trip,  or  fishing  excursion,  is 
often  sufficient  excuse  for  the  delay  of 
any  number  of  cases,  no  matter  Avhat 
the  cost.  One  familiar  with  these  mat- 
ters, is  often  caused  to  believe,  that 
here,  no  doubt,  arose  that  homely  but 
familiar  expression:  "Who  cares  for 
expenses."  There  is  one  thing  certain, 
if  any  one  litigates  in  this  court  there 


is  no  end  to  the  expense,  and  it  lias  to 
be  paid,  no  matter  how  many  poverty 
affidavits  art;  fih'd. 

It  has  readied  the  po'uit  where  it  is 
pra(;t i(.'ally  im[)Ossible  for  a  pL'rson  with 
moderate  means  to  litii:ate  in  the  fed- 
eral courts.  Is  it  right  that  the  larirest 
class  of  our  citizens  should  be  depriv^-d 
of  the  benefit  of  the  greatest  branch 
of  our  judicial  system? 

The  recent    litigation    between  the 
people  of  Missouri    and    the  railroad 
corporations  of  that  state  to  determine 
the  reasonableness   of   passenger  and 
freight  rate  charges  is  said  to  have  al- 
ready cost  over  $20,000;  and  the  rail- 
roads still  have  their  own  way,  and  so 
long  as  the  courts  accept  the  figures 
of  the  railroad  companies  they  will,  of 
course,  figure  themselves  out  of  court. 
It  certainly  occurs    to    the  ordinary 
mind  that  with  the  enormous  power  of 
the  federal  courts,  if  exercised  in  the 
right  direction,    they    could,  through 
some  expert    reliable    accountants  of 
their  own  appointment,  investigate  the 
financial  affairs  of   these  companies 
and  easily  arrive  at  the   exact  facts. 
This  jugglery  of  figures  reminds  us  of 
the  fight  against  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  this  state  a  few 
years  ago,  w^hen  an  effort  was  made  to 
compel  it  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
accept  fifteen  cents   for  sending  ten- 
w^ord  messages    in    Kansas.    But  the 
lightning  calculators  of  this  company 
figured  that  it  actually  cost  twenty- 
nine  cents  to  send  every  ten-word  mes- 
sage in  Kansas,  and  the  federal  courts 
accepted  this  conclusion  in  face  of  the 
undisputed  fact  that  this  company  was 
doing  business  every  day  and  fighting 
hard  for  it  at  twenty-five  cents  a  mes- 
sage.   Such  an  absurdity  is  too  plain 
to  receive  serious  consideration.  Xo 
one  ever  heard  of  a  corporation  doinc: 
business  for  its  health.    We  are  forci- 
bly reminded  of  the  old  saying  that. 
''Figures  do  not  lie.  but  liars  some- 
times figure."    In  court  proceedings 
the  simple  truth  is  what  is  sought  for: 
but  it  sometimes  seems  that  the  words 
of  :\rark  Twain,  ''Truth  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  things  in  the  world,  and 
hence  to  be  dealt  with  very  sparingly," 
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have  been  rej^ardcd  too  seriously  in 
some  courts. 

The  ori<iirial  intention  of  our  fore- 
fathers that  the  federal  courts 
were  to  be  courts  for  the  common 
people,  where  one  without  means 
and  without  social  or  political  stand- 
iufr,  would  have  an  equal  show 
with  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy 
corporation  in  existence,  is  fast  fading 
away.  Even  when  you  want  a  federal 
judj}:e,  yon  sometimes  need  the  aid  of  a 
Pinkerton  detective  to  locate  him,  and 
he  is  then  either  in  the  mountains,  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  or  over  in  Europe, 
and  you  are  compelled  to  give  up  the 
chase,  unless  you  want  an  injunction, 
or  receiver,  which  you  might  be  able  to 
get  by  Avire. 

Everybody  remembers  the  famous 
Hillmon  insurance  case,  which  was 
pending  in  the  federal  courts  for  over 
twenty  years ;  and  when  the  case  final- 
ly ended,  there  was  only  one  lawyer 
alive  who  was  with  the  case  when  it 
started;  and  Hillmon  was  just  as  dead 
the  day  the  suit  started  as  Avhen  it 
ended.  Tw^enty  years  seems  quite  a 
long  time  simply  to  prove  that  a  man 
is  dead;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  after 
all  this  legal  struggle,  many  are  not 
right  sure  about  it  yet.  Is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  federal  courts  are  losing 
their  former  prestige ;  and  that  they 
receive  the  severest  criticism  by  the 
great  mass  of  our  people?  Here  lies 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  real  re- 
form in  our  whole  judicial  system:  and 
if  these  courts  do  not  reform  them- 
selves, the  people  will  some  day  rise 
up  and  reform  the  courts. 

The  truth  is,  modern  court  proce- 
dure has  not  kept  apace  with  modern- 
ized business  methods.  What  we  lack 
principally  is  SWIFT  justice — what 
has  been  aptly  termed  in  this  Avestern 
country  where  the  jackrabbit  swiftly 
fleets  over  the  prairies,  ''jackrabbit 
justice."  Not  the  kind  as  is  said  to 
have  been  administered  by  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  after  a  preliminary 
examination,  found  a  man  guilty  of 
murder,  and  took  him  out  in  his  back 
yard  and  hung  him  to  the  limb  of  a 
tree.  Nor  the  kind  of  justice  which  is 
too  frequently  attempted  by  men  tak- 


ing tlie  law  in  their  own  hands. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  that  tlie  pro- 
cedure be  as  brief  as  was  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  a  typical  Western  Kansas 
justice  of  the  peace  who  had  just  been 
elected,  when  a  couple  applied  to  him 
to  be  married.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I 
haven't  read  up  on  this  subject  and 
don't  know  much  about  it,  but  I'll  just 
pronounce  you  man  and  wife  and  you 
can  go  off  about  your  business."  But 
a  sane,  sensible,  wise,  simple  method 
of  procedure  demanded  by  the  swift- 
ness of  the  tin;es.  Ninety-nine  times 
out  of  a  hundred  the  defendant  knows 
the  moment  a  case  is  brought  just  what 
his  defense,  if  he  has  any,  is,  and  he 
should  be  given  a  fair  and  reasonable 
opportunity  to  make  it;  but  if  he  has 
no  defense,  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  prevent  the  plaintiff  getting  what 
belongs  to  him  without  expense  and 
delay.  Constant  worry  and  annoyance 
from  delay  often  cause  litigants  to 
give  up  a  good  lawsuit. 

There  has  been  a  recent  attempt  of 
our  legislature,  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Kansas  State  Bar 
Association,  to  remedy  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  practice  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  code:  but  an  ex- 
amination of  this  code  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  but  little,  if  anything,  has 
been  done  to  hasten  procedure.  It  is 
still  possible  for  cases  to  drag  along  in 
the  district  courts  for  years,  and  then 
another  whole  year  taken  to  perfect 
an  appeal,  and  a  case  may  then  rest  for 
an  indefinite  period  in  the  supreme 
court.  Six  months  at  the  outside  is 
time  enough  ordinarily  to  erive  to  eases 
in  the  district  courts,  and  six  months 
more  time  should  be  sufficient  for  the 
consideration  of  the  case  on  appeal. 
This  would  end  ordinary  legal  con- 
troversies within  a  year,  and  would  not 
wear  out  the  patience,  or  exhaust  the 
purses,  of  litigants  and  the  public  who 
pay  the  bills.  The  bench  and  the  bar 
can  do  much,  however,  even  under  our 
pi'esent  system  by  proper  cooperation 
to  effect  a  great  reform  in  this  re- 
gard. Court  rules  should  be  tightened 
and  rigidly  enforced.  Nothing  but  an 
emergency  that  could  not  be  foreseen, 
or  provided  against,  should  warrant  a 
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continu.'iMco,  or  cxtt'iision  of  timo 
for  any  i)Ui-[)()se.  l*arti('s,  witnesses 
and  jurors  sliould  not  l)e  worn  out 
waitinj^'  U])on  an  easy-|L?oin<]^  court,  and 
no  liti«j:ant  should  be  permitted  to  wear 
out  his  opponent  by  raisin<?  t«'chnicali- 
ties  to  bloek  tlie  procedure  in  order  to 
put  off  f]i:ettin<>-  at  uKn'its  of  the  con- 
troversy, until  the  amount  in  dispute 
is  eaten  up  in  costs,  or  the  reason  for 
the  litigation  has  ceasc^d.  It  is  easy 
to  pile  up  costs,  but  hard  on  the  party 
who  finally  has  to  pay  them.  All  any 
honest  judge  wants  is  to  sret  at  the 
truth,  and  then  to  apply  the  law  to 
the  real  facts  unsuppressed  by  mere 
form  and  technicalities.  In  adminis- 
tering the  rights  of  parties  courts  of 
justice  should  look  beyond  the  form 
and  letter  to  the  substance  and  spirit. 
This  is  the  true  object  sought  in  the 
law. 

Simplified  legal  forms,  direct  and 
simple  rules  of  procedure  should  be 
adopted,  cutting  out  the  multitude  of 
little  delays  that  are  either  incidental- 
ly or  purposely  created ;  and  a  declara- 
tion of  the  principle  that  no  error  in 
the  record'  shall  be  sufficient  to  cause 
a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  a  lower 
court  that  does  not  amount  to  a  posi- 
tive denial  of  justice,  should  be  made 
by  our  higher  courts.  Court  dockets 
would  then  soon  be  cleared  up.  The 
main  cause  for  criticism  of  our  courts 
would  disappear,  and  general  con- 
fidence in  their  efficiency  restored.  As 
some  proof  of  this,  a  recent  ease  in 
this  district  was  filed  last  November, 
and  was  tried  and  finally  disposed  of 
in  January.  The  party  who  got  beat 
stated  publicly:   ''Well,  I  am  satisfied. 


I  tlioiiuht  I  had  a  case,  but  it  K«'eni^  \ 
liav(!  not;  and  it  has  only  cost  nic  one 
day's  time  and  the  few  dollars  costs  in 
tlie  case  to  find  out,  and  I  am  better 
satisfied  now  in  defeat  than  I  should 
have  been  had  I  won  the  case  at  tlie 
end  of  several  years'  litiL'ation." 

But  tlie  real  reform  in  these  matters 
must  be  in  the  purpose,  spirit,  and 
mental  attitude  of  both  the  bench  and 
the  bar.  Professional  ethics  need  re- 
forming as  much  as  court  pro- 
cedure, through  which  medium  these 
ethics  manifest  themselves.  The  home- 
ly old  saying  that.  "You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make  him 
drink,"  is  quite  applicable  here.  The 
most  simplified  forms  of  court  proce- 
dure and  legal  documents  cannot  com- 
pel attorneys  to  stop  delay  tactics,  nor 
abolish  the  so-called  "courtesy"  of 
judges  who  permit  these  followers  of 
what  is  called  "professional  ethics"  to 
have  their  own  Avay.  to  the  detriment 
of  their  clients  and  the  public  general- 
ly. Nor  can  the  legislature  change  the 
complexion  of  the  judicial  mind,  that 
habitually  busies  itself  more  with  form 
than  with  substance.  Real  reform 
must  come  from  within  the  ranks  of  the 
legal  profession,  both  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench.  "Wlien  this  is  accomplished, 
justice  as  administered  by  our  courts 
will  become  worthy  of  the  encomium 
given  by  Sydney  Smith  in  "Lady  Hol- 
land's ^lemoir,"  wherein  he  says: 

"Truth  is  its  handmaid,  freedom  is 
its  child,  peace  is  its  companion,  safety 
walks  its  steps,  victory  follows  in  its 
train,  it  is  the  brightest  emanation  from 
the  gospel,  it  is  the  attribute  of  God." 


Fr  alc^  o  f  CoiifpiDst 


BY  J.  E.  TORRANCE 


Up  the  Rio  Grande  came  the  cruel  Spanish 
knight; 

Up  the  ancient  valley  marched  the  fierce  Cas- 
:  Z  tilian  Don, 

His  polished  armor  gleaming  in  tlie  morning 
light. 

His  dangling  sword  and  spear  and  wild  am- 
bition on. 
From  Isleta,  Acama  unto  Santa  Fe, 


Old  Montezuma's  children  heard  the  dreadful 
neigh 

Of  Spanish  horse.   Ignoring  pagan  gods  and 

human  right, 
The  proud  conquistadore  smote  natives  with  his 

might, 

And  gave  to  Pueblo  hosts  of  mountain,  plain 

and  wood. 
An  awful  heritage  of  Latin  lassitude 


THE  TYPtCAL  COW-GIRT.. 


BY  CORNELIUS  M.  ENNS 


CIIAPTEU    Viri.— THE  ANNUAL 
VILLAGE  IMEETING. 

THE  VOTERS  of  the  village  were  the 
forty  original  householders,  each  of 
whom  had  an  interest  of  sixty-five 
dcssiatines  or  about  a  hundred  sixty-five 
acres,  in  the  village  lands.  The  small 
householders,  who,  like  IMartens.  had 
settled  later  on  the  further  sides  of  the 
two  streets  on  sites  acquired  from  the 
full  householders,  had  as  yet  no  lands 
outside  of  these  sites,  nor  had  they  a 
voice  in  the  village  government.  It  was 
only  later,  after  a  long  contest  between 
the  landed  and  landless  inhabitants, 
that  the  small  householders  won  the 
right  to  vote  and  brought  about  a  divi- 
sion of  the  idle  lands  to  which  the  full 
householders  had  no  lawful  claim. 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  the  latter  part 
O.F  December  when  the  usual  annual  vil- 
lage meeting  was  held.  In  the  after- 
noon the  voters,  one  after  another, 
opened  the  mayor's  front  door,  chat- 
ting freely,  pulled  off  their  large  fur 
coats,  removed  their  fur  caps  and  wool- 
en scarves,  and  seated  themselves  in  the 
office.  They  were  mostly  well  fed,  cor- 
pulent men,  these  voters,  with  a  satis- 
fied air  about  them,  all  shaved,  as  in 
those  times  the  possession  of  a  good 
razor  was  one  of  the  first  indications  of 
coming  manhood. 

In  the  office  the  village  officers  and 
the  revisers  were  ready  to  submit  the 
annual  report  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures to  the  assembled  householders. 
The  two  revisers,  previously  elected  by 
the  voters,  had  examined  the  mayor's 
books  in  the  forenoon,  and  with  their 
assistance  the  accounts  were  carefully 
read  to  the  voters,  who,  having  con- 
vinced themselves  of  the  correctness  of 
the  books  approved  them  with  their  sig- 
natures. While  only  two-thirds  of  the 
names  were  necessary,  all  forty  house- 
holders attached  their  siqrnatures. 

While  the  public  business  thus  pro- 
ceeded in  the  office,  Mrs.  Peter  Willems 
entered  the  front  door  with  consider- 


able bluster,  pulling  after  her  a  large 
basket  filled  with  holiday  biscuits  and 
cake,  and  her  son  Peter,  who  had  hold 
of  the  other  end  of  the  basket.  Anna 
had  expected  them  and  opened  for 
them  the  door  of  the  large  room,  where 
they  placed  the  basket  on  the  sanded 
floor. 

"How  do  you  do,  Anna?  IIow  do 
you  do?"  cried  ■Mrs.  Willems,  a  woman 
of  dark  complexion  and  coarse  features. 
"Well,  here  are  the  biscuits  and  the 
cake,  and  my  son  Peter  there  has  the 
sugar,  coffee  and  bottles.  Now  if  you 
will  help  me  to  prepare  the  coffee  in 
the  kitchen,  we  can  soon  have  every- 
thing ready  for  the  men.    I  think — 

"Mother,"  now  interrupted  her 
stout,  good-looking  son  Peter,  who  had 
watched  the  neat  and  pretty  Anna  with 
much  interest,  "I  think  you  will  not 
need  me  any  more  before  evenine.  So 
I  will  go  hunting  and  return  in  time  to 
carry  these  things  home." 

"AH  right  Peterkin,  all  right."  said 
the  fond  mother  with  a  proud  look  on 
the  healthy,  ruddy  face  of  her  boy. 
Taking  up  his  gun  and  throwing  the 
pouch  around  his  shoulder,  then  cast- 
ing admiring  look  at  the  busy  Anna,  he 
left  for  the  woods  and  open  fields. 

Custom  required  the  new  villagers  to 
entertain  the  voters  at  their  annual 
meeting.  In  the  past  year  one  new  man 
had  moved  into  the  village,  and  that 
Avas  Peter  Willems.  He  had  bargained 
for  the  homestead  and  appertaining 
sixty-five  dessiatines  No.  25.  and  as  the 
householders  had  voted  their  consent, 
the  purchase  had  been  completed,  and 
the  Willems  had  settled  in  Friedens- 
feld.  Plomestead  No.  25  had  evidently 
gained  by  the  change,  as  the  new  owner 
used  whitewash  and  paint  freely  and 
built  several  outhouses,  all  of  which 
gave  the  place  a  fine  appearance.  No 
wonder,  Friesen  and  the  other  neiizh- 
bors  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
acquisition. 

Hardly  had  all  the  householders 
signed  tlie  accounts  when  ^Irs.  Willems 
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pushed  open  tlie  office  door  and  with 
broad  sniiU\s  and  no  end  of  words,  com- 
niiHiicated  to  tlie  assembly  that  it  was 
four  o'eloek  and  tliat  the  ta})h^s  were 
set  and  ready.  ''But,"  she  a<hh'(],  ''we 
have  not  room  for  all  the  neiudibors  at 
the  tables,  and  we  must  ask  you  to  eat 
in  two  companies.  Xeijrhbor  Lehmann, 
will  you  head  the  first  company?" 

Lehmann,  followed  ])y  the  more  dig- 
nified voters,  proceeded  into  the  larp:e 
room  and  sat  down  to  the  repast  served 
by  Mrs.  Willems  with  Anna's  assist- 
ance. Mrs.  Willems  very  emphatically 
discussed  her  biscuits,  cake  and  coffee, 
refrretted  they  were  no  better,  accepted 
with  a  satisfied  smile  the  assurance 
that  they  Avere  very  good  indeed,  and 
threw  out  incidental  remarks  about  her 
son  Peter. 

The  neighbors,  wiiile  enjoying  their 
meal,  drifted  from  a  discussion  of  Eu- 
ropean politics  to  matters  near  home. 

"So  it  seems,"  remarked  one,  "the 
authorities  urge  the  introduction  of 
more  Russian  studies  in  our  village 
schools.  I  fear  the  intention  is  to  sup- 
press gradually  our  German  mother 
tongue." 

Several  neighbors  nodded  their  grave 
heads  td  express  the  same  fear. 

"There  is  one  way,"  now  said  Frie- 
sen,  "a  good  way,  too,  by  which  we  can 
avoid  any  and  all  inconveniences,  and 
that  is  to  have  more  Russian  taufrht  in 
our  village  schools  than  the  authorities 
ever  expected." 

There  was  a  general  shaking  of 
heads.  "We  must  remain  Germans," 
several  spoke  up. 

"If  our  fathers  had  been  wise 
enough  to  require  a  thorough  study  of 
Russian  in  our  schools,  I  should  not 
now  have  the  difficulties  I  do  have  in 
my  official  and  other  relations."  the 
mayor  now  maintained  with  warmth. 
"Russian  is  the  language  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  nothing  but  good  can  come 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
country's  language.  We  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  forever  our  exclusive,  priv- 
ileged station.  The  administration  will 
become  more  uniform,  our  relations  to 
the  Russian,  Bulgarian,  and  other 
neighbors  will  become  closer.    Let  us. 


therefore  encourage  our  children  tf> 
study  Russian." 

There  was  gj-rn-r.-d  dissent.  "We 
must  try  t^)  preserve  our  separation  and 
our  privih'gcs  as  long  as  possibb-." 
argued  one  neighbor,  "and  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  keep  our  own 
.language.  What  will  become  of  our 
church  and  religion,  if  we  place  our- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  world  around 
us?"  The  questioner  looked  toward 
Elder  Lehmann. 

The  elder  had  followed  the  conver- 
sation with  much  interest.  "I  think."" 
he  began,  '* Neighbor  Friesen  is  inclin- 
ed to  be  rather  radical.  Our  govern- 
ment is,  above  all.  interested  in  having 
good  subjects.  Doubtless,  it  would 
rather  have  good  German  speaking 
than  poor  Russian  speaking  subjects, 
and  as  we  can  best  instruct  our  children 
in  religion  and  morality  by  using:  the 
German  language,  the  language  we 
know  best,  I  think  the  German  should 
receive  our  chief  attention.  A  farmer 
has  not  usually  the  time  to  acquire  two 
languages  well." 

"I  believe,  elder,"  the  mayor  replied, 
"by  looking  over  your  church  records- 
you  may  find  an  entry  that  on  a  certain 
date  many  years  ago,  the  church  sub- 
stituted the  German  for  the  Dutch.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  change  affected 
our  eroodness  or  our  religion." 

"That  is  true."  conceded  the  elder, 
"but  the  change  was  verv  irradual. 
Here  too,  no  doubt,  our  children  will 
know  more  Russian  than  we  do.  our 
grandchildren  still  more.  But  I  do  not 
like  to  think  farther.  I  hope  our  de- 
scendants may  always  be  able  to  pre- 
serve as  a  sacred  inheritance  the 
language  of  their  fathers  and  continue 
to  preach  the  blpssed  gospel  in  our  dear 
mother  tongue." 

"I  know  you  love  your  mother 
tongue,  elder,  which  does  you  honor." 
rejoired  Friesen.  "And  so  do  our 
young  men.  Instead  of  attending:  Rus- 
sian universities,  several  of  our  able 
young  men  have  gone  to  Germany  to 
pursue  their  studies,  and  on  their  re- 
turn they,  no  doubt,  will  speak  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  everything  except 
Russian." 

"Tut,  tut,    Friesen,"    entreated  the 
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elder,  ''please  do  not  ?et  bitter.  You 
speak  as  thoui^h  you  lonpred  to  be  a 
full-blooded  Russian,  and  not  the  good 
neighbor  in  a  German  village  that  you 
are." 

But  Friesen  seemed  determined  to 
speak  his  mind  this  day.  "And,"  he 
said,  ''instead  of  keeping  those  educat- 
ed young  men  at  home  and  using  their 
ability  to  improve  our  own  conditions, 
we  advise  them  to  leave  for  distant 
heathen  countries.  I  believe  that  there 
is  plenty  of  work  among  us  and  around 
us,  and  we  are  not  ready  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  distant  lands." 

All  looked  with  astonishment  first 
at  the  mayor,  then  at  the  elder.  They 
regarded  Julius's  enterprise  as  most 
praiseworthy,  and  the  mayor's  opposi- 
tion was  a  great  surprise. 

The  elder  said  nothing,  but  a  cloud 
of  melancholy  and  disappointment  set- 
tled on  his  features  usually  so  cheerful 
and  fiill  of  hope.  It  gave  him  great 
pain  that  his  friend  should  depreciate, 
and  even  consider  as  unwise  or  wrong, 
a  cause  which  had  been  so  sacred  and 
dear  to  him,  and  to  whose  promotion 
he  had  joyfully  given  the  best  efforts 
of  his  life. 

The  first  company  rose  to  give  room 
to  the  others,  who  immediately  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  biscuits,  the  cake, 
the  coffee,  and  ]\Irs.  Willems's  remarks 
about  these  and  about  her  son  Peter. 

The  central  figure  of  the  new  com- 
pany was  Peter  Pauls,  a  small,  round 
man,  whose  little,  keen  eyes  were  al- 
most buried  in  a  fat,  circular  face,  and 
whose  tongue  seemed  ready  to  meet 
any  emergency  to  the  great  delight  of 
his  company.  The  first  table  had  been 
composed  of  dignified  men ;  the  second 
table,  without  a  doubt,  comprised  all 
the  jolly  fellows. 

By  the  side  of  the  small  Pauls  sat 
the  new  villager,  Peter  Willems,  a  long, 
lank  figure,  who  looked  down  awk- 
wardly on  his  little  neidibor.  While 
"Willems  made  some  commonplace  re- 
marks to  his  neighbor  on  the  right, 
Pauls  piled  up  a  number  of  biscuits  at 
AVillems's  left,  and  then  cried.  "See 
here,  neighbors,  see  here,  Avhat  a  greedy 
new  neighbor  Ave  got  this  year!  Piling 
np  his  biscuits!    Afraid  he  wouldn't 


get  enough!"  The  com[)ariy  roared, 
while  the  new  neighbor  crimsoned 
slightly. 

Pauls  was  next  attracted  by  Anna's 
neat  person.  "I  say,  Anna,"  he  said, 
avoiding  the  nearer  ^Irs.  Willems, 
"give  me  another  cup  of  coffee.  That's 
right,  thank  you.  That's  a  pretty  girl. 
If  I  Avas  a  young  man,  Anna.  I  would 
want  to  marry  you,  T  should.  Would 
you  take  me,  Anna?" 

"Why,  uncle,  I  should  like  to,  but 
then  you  are  so  small,"  o])jected  Anna. 

"That's  so;  Anna,  that  would  be  a 
serious  obstacle,"  said  Pauls  with  a 
comical  twitch  of  his  eyes,  "little, 
round  Pauls  Avould  indeed  cut  a  very 
sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  the  tall, 
stately  Anna,  Avouldn't  he?"  And  the- 
very  thought  of  it  seemed  so  funny  to 
him  that  he  broke  out  laughine,  and 
laughed  Avith  such  A-ehemence  that  his 
discomforted  neighbor  Willems  every 
moment  expected  to  see  him  roll  under 
the  table.  The  company  joined  him 
right  heartily.  "You  might  stand  on  a 
chair,"  suggested  one  voice.  "You 
might  stand  on  stilts,"  suggested  an- 
other. 

"HoAv  about  your  counts?  Hoaa^ 
many  did  you  earn  this  year?"  inquir- 
ed Pauls  after  he  had  recoA^ered  con- 
trol OA^er  his  muscles.  All  the  public 
Avork  of  the  village  Avas  done  on  a  sys- 
tem of  counts,  counts  being  here  the- 
somcAA'hat  arbitrary  translation  of  the 
German  Avord  "Zechen."  Under  an 
agreed  schedule,  Avhich  Avas  revised 
from  time  to  time,  the  relative  values 
of  different  supplies  and  serA'ices  Avere 
expressed  in  counts.  Thus,  a  laborer 
per  day  Avas  A-alued  at  tAveh'e  counts,  a 
team  per  day  at  the  same  amount,  the 
tail  of  a  field  mouse  at  one  count.  Avhile 
the  killing  of  a  Avolf  entitled  to  fifty 
counts,  etc. 

Those  AA^io  had  earned  more  than  the 
a  Average  eagerly  announced  their  num- 
bers. "Yes,  I  haA'e  a  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,"  said  Peter  Willems, 
trumping  all  the  rest. 

"Oh,  Avell,"  said  one  neighbor,  "your 
son  seems  to  haA'e  a  knack  of  finding 
all  the  field  mice  around  here  and  of 
droAvning  them  out  of  their  holes.  And 
at  the  great  Avolf  chase  he  even  shot  a. 
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wolf.    No  wonder,  you  arc  ayioad." 

"That  was  niy  son  Peter,"  explain- 
ed I\Irs.  Willems. 

**Now,  men,  I  am  far  under  the 
avera<^'c.  I  can't  run  after  mice  and 
wolves.  I  don't  look  like  it,  do  I?  I 
■should  like  to  buy  some  counts.  What 
prices  have  you?"  asked  Pauls.  The 
company,  havin<jf  finished  the  meal,  re- 
solved itself  into  jrroups  of  buyers  and 
sellers.  A  great  deal  of  hag:frlin<^  was 
done,  and  a  few  sales  were  closed. 

After  the  meal  another  session  was 
held  in  the  office.  The  estimates  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  to  be  made  and 
to  be  approved  by  the  signatures  of 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  voters.  The 
salary  of  the  mayor  was  nominal  and 
w^Ts  readily  passed. 

The  mayor  read  next,  ''The  herds- 
man's pay,  two  hundred  fifty  rubles, 
assessed  on  the  head  of  horses  and  cat- 
tle, the  use  of  the  herdsman's  buildings 
and  of  five  dissiatines  of  village  land. 

The  lank  Willems  grew  uneasy  and 
pushing  his  lean  elbow  into  the  fat 
Pauls,  Avhispered,  "Is  not  that  very 
high?  In  the  village  I  came  from  we 
paid  much  less." 

"I  suppose  that  will  have  to  pass," 
replied  Pauls;  "you  see  the  herdsman 
here  has  to  draw  all  the  water  at  the 
village  well  to  water  the  cattle  at 
noon." 

"Teacher's  salary,  five  hundred 
rubles,  assessed  on  the  children  w^ithin 
school  age,  free  fuel,  the  use  of  the 
•school  house  and  of  ten  dessiatines  of 
village  land,  the  village  to  attend  to 
everything  except  the  cutting  and 
threshing  of  the  grain,  and  two  merka 
of  Avheat  from  each  full  householder," 

The  lank  Willems  again  grew  very 
UL'casy  and  again  elboAved  his  nei^-h- 
l)or  Pauls.  "Why  that's  far,  far  too 
high."  "We  cannot  help  it,"  replied 
Pauls,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  "that 
is  one  of  the  few  things  on  Avhich  the 
elder  and  mayor  are  in  perfect  accord." 

The  elder,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
Willems,  proposed  that  as  the  school- 
teacher had  given  such  faithful  service 
for  a  number  of  years  without  ever 
asking  for  an  increase  of  his  income, 
and  as  the  crops  had  been  good,  the 
teacher  should  be  given  an  additional 


'dWowniKut  of  two  mcrka  of  }>arley  from 
each  householder.  The  dignified 
voters  all  said  yes,  and  the  jolly  ones 
did  not  say  no,  and  so  this  increased 
item  pjissed. 

In  this  way  all  tlie  items  of  income 
and  expense  for  the  ensuing  year,  were 
discussed  and  estimated.  Among  other 
matters  repairs  on  the  village  corral 
and  the  herdsman's  house,  the  purchase 
of  a  new  village  stallion  and  of  several 
bulls,  the  continuation  of  the  village 
insurance  against  loss  of  horses  by 
thieves,  an-d  the  innkeeper's  license  re- 
ceived attention.  Before  the  sun  had 
set,  all  the  voters  had  signed  the 
budget  for  the  new  year.  Even  Will- 
ems had  put  a  reluctant  hand  to  the 
paper.  The  voters  rose  from  their  ses- 
sion, much  relieved,  and  sought  and 
found  recreation  in  neighborly  chats 
about  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  re- 
lationships. The  new  neighbor  now 
came  with  a  big  bottle  and  poured 
crimson  wine  into  a  large  glass,  which 
he  offered  to  the  neighbors,  commenc- 
ing with  the  dignified  ones.  As  each 
emptied  his  gla'ss,  he  heartily  welcom- 
ed the  new  neighbor  in  the  village  and 
washed  him  much  prosperity.  Pauls, 
an  old  resident,  who  knew  his  men.  had 
discouraged  his  intimates  from  patron- 
izing the  first  bottle.  And  when  all 
the  dignified  voters  had  drunk  their 
crimson  wine,  Willems,  as  was  the  un- 
derstanding, took  another  bottle  and 
poured  out  a  liquid  of  different  color 
and  quality,  which  Pauls  and  friends 
took  care  of  with  a  merry  twinkle  of 
their  eyes.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the 
dignified  people  drank  wine  only,  while 
the  jolly  folk  clung  to  good  old  rye 
whiskey. 

Several  more  rounds  of  wine  for  the 
dignified,  and  as  many  more  rounds  of 
good  whiskey  for  the  jolly,  increased 
the  good  humor  and  vivacity  of  all  the 
partakers  in  the  "neighbor  beer."  as 
the  entertainment  was  called,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  young  hunter  Peter 
Willems,  Jr.,  remained  unnoticed  for 
a  while,  as  the  dignified  people  had 
withdrawn  into  the  office,  while  the 
jolly  ones  were  engaged  in  a  mad  de- 
bate as  to  whether  Mrs.  A  and  Mrs.  B 
were  first  or  second  cousins. 
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''Why,  how  are  you,  Peter,"  Pauls 
at  last  exclaimed,  spyini^'  the  liuntcr  af- 
ter he  had  f,nven  up  the  del)ate  in  dis- 
gust and  despair.  ''Come  here,  young 
man.  See,  how  ruddy  the  cold  has 
made  him  and  two  hares  on  his  shoul- 
der. Good  fellows,  too.  Pour  him  a 
glass,  boys,  and  warm  him  up." 

All  the  jolly  neighbors  surrounded 
the  new  arrival  and  w^elcomed  him  as 
new  neighbor  in  their  midst.  They 
warmed  him  up  with  whiskey  and  made 
liim  tell  all  about  his  chase,  then  all 
about  his  other  chases,  and  as  he  spoke 
with  a  vigorous  voice  and  with  a  hun- 
ter's confidence,  he  was  soon  the  center 
of  attraction  in  the  jolly  crowd,  Pauls 
now  and  then  breaking  in  to  prevent 
his  total  eclipse  by  this  new  star.  Well 
built,  good  at  wrestling,  swimming,  and 
racing,  the  best  shot  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, young  Peter  had  easily  won  the 
respect  of  the  villagers,  particularly 
the  jollier  and  younger  ones,  and  had 
become  a  leader  in  the  gatherings  of 
the  young  people.  Daughters  and 
mothers  looked  wdth  a  great  deal  of 
favor  on  the  robust  son  of  the  wealthy 
new  villager. 

The  voters  began  to  disperse  after 
nine  o'clock.  Mrs.  Willems  called  her 
husband  and  her  son  Peter,  and  an- 
nounced her  readiness  to  leave.  Wil- 
lems, Sr.,  immediately  slipped  into  his 
fur  coat  and  fur  cap,  and  gathered  the 
things  and  vessels  that  w^ere  to  be  car- 
ried home. 

Willems,  Jr.,  quietly  withdrew  from 
his  merry  company  and  ventured  into 
the  kitchen,  where  Anna  was  busy  with 
some  late  work.  "Will  you  take  this 
hare?"  he  asked  with  some  embarrass- 
ment. Anna  expressed  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  ought  to  accept  so  fine  a 
hare.  "You  assisted  my  mother,  and 
it  is  right  you  should  have  this  hare," 
he  insisted,  and  putting  the  animal  on 
the  hearth,  he  left  to  join  the  depart- 
ing neighbors. 

CHAPTER  IX.— THE  BASIvET. 
Neighbor  Peter  Willems  and  Peter 
Pauls  one  afternoon  unexpectedly 
called  at  Friescns.  The  mayor  asked 
them  into  the  large  room,  whose  sanded 
floor,  mirror,  pictures,  shelves  for 
plates  and  cups  used  on  rare  occasions 


only,  clock  and  furiiitiir(i  presented  an 
attractive  and  tidy  a[)[)f'ararice,  which 
Willems  oljserved  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. The  neighbors  took  the  chairs 
offered  them. 

Willems  hawked,  bit  his  lower  lip, 
and  said  "Yes."  He  likes  to  punctuate 
his  clauses  with  "yes."  The  villagers 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  this  habit,  some  holding  that  his 
wife  tolerated  nothing  short  of  yes, 
while  others  thought  that  his  extreme 
circumspection  required  him  to  review 
his  every  thought  for  a  second  ap- 
proval." 

"Yes,  Neighbor  Friesen,  this  is  a 
beautiful  day  for  March — yes." 

"Unusually  beautiful.  My  rye  is 
making  an  excellent  growth." 

"Yes,  so  does  mine — yes.  At  least, 
so  said  my  son — yes.  You  know.  I  have 
my  son  Peter,  yes.  and  a  fine  worker 
he  is.  Peter  will  soon  be  twenty-three 
— yes,  twenty-three,  quite  old,  you  see, 
time  he  should  look  around.  His 
mother  thinks  so,  too." 

"He  means,"  now  explained  Pauls, 
whose  little  keen  eyes  on  this  day  look- 
ed -with  a  great  deal  of  business  out  of 
their  deep  sockets,  "he  means  that  his 
,Peter  should  get  married." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes."  consented 
Willems.  "Yes,  and  Peter  has  been 
such  diligent  worker  at  home.  So 
thinks  his  mother,  too ;  but  mothers  are 
always  partial — 3'es.  And  as  the  Lord 
has  blessed — blessed — hem — has  bless- 
ed me  with  some  goods  of  this  world — 
yes,  we,  I  and  my  wife,  should  want 
him  to  start  well." 

"When  Peter  gets  married,  Willems 
will  give  him  a  good  start,"  explained 
Pauls. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  and  Neighbor  Friesen, 
yes.  Neighbor  Friesen,  my  son  thinks  a 
great  deal,  that  is  esteems  verv  high- 
ly—" . 

"He  means  his  Peter  is  fond  of  your 
Anna  and  would  like  to  marry  her." 

"Yes,  yes,  Friesen,  that's  it.  My 
Peter  sent  us  to  see  you  and  your 
daughter— yes,  and  to — well — to  ar- 
range for  the  marriage — no,  no,  I  don't 
mean  that.  Pauls,  you  know  what  I 
mean." 

".He  means  that  we  come,  sent  by 
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Peter,  to  mention  this  matter  to  you, 
and  if  your  dau«^'hter  should  he  willin^^ 
to  consider  it,  a  day  mi^^ht  he  set  on 
which  Peter  mi<j:ht  come  and  j?et  An- 
na's decision,  as  is  the  custom." 

**Neig'hhors,"  said  Friesen  after  a 
pause,  ''your  proposal  comes  unexpect- 
edly. But  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined 
to — to  favor  the  match.  I  will  go  and 
speak  to  my  daughter." 

"Yes,  yes,"  nodded  Willems,  while 
Pauls 's  keen,  little  eyes  forced  out  a 
look  of  triumph. 

The  mayor  stepped  into  the  small 
room,  w^here  Anna  was  busily  engaged 
in  rolling  and  cutting  dough  into  bis- 
cuits and  putting  them  on  a  lono^  bak- 
ing plate.  Friesen  seated  himself  and 
fixing  his  eyes  on  Anna  with  an  ex- 
pression in  w^hich  there  w^as  mixed 
pride  and  regret,  said,  "Anna." 

"What  is  it,  father,  I  listen." 

"It  is  an  important  matter,  Anna. 
Please  put  by  the  knife." 

"I  have  put  the  knife  away.  May  I 
hear  now^?" 

"It  is  even  more  important  than  that. 
You  might  w^ash  your  hands  and  sit 
down  wdth  me.  Later  your  presence 
will  be  needed  in  the  large  room." 

^"Oh!"  exclaimed  Anna  between 
amusement  and  curiosity.  "Shall  I  put 
on  my  Sunday  clothes,  father?" 

"No,  not  necessary;  you  look  re- 
spectable. And  the  men  in  the  large 
room  are  old  men  only — so  far." 

Anna  quickly  complied  with  her 
father's  request,  sat  down  by  his  side 
and  fixed  her  serious,  questioning  eyes 
on  her  tried  and  true  friend. 

"You  are  a  woman  now,  Anna,  and 
other  people  begin  to  think  so.  It  w^as 
with  regret  that  I  saw  you  develop  so 
fast.  It  seems  but  yesterday,  Avhen  you, 
a  bright  girl  of  fourteen,  stepped  into 
your  mother's  place,  and  brave  girl, 
that  you  are,  assisted  me  in  the  desert- 
ed household."  IMelancholy  darkened 
Friesen 's  stern  features.  "But,  my  lit- 
tle woman,  I  cannot  always  claim  you 
for  myself.  It  is  not  best  I  should. 
Girls  of  your  age  are  usually  married 
and  have  a  home  of  their  own." 

"Father."  whispered  the  girl,  turn- 
ing pale,  "nobody  has  come  to — to — " 

"Yes,  Neighbors  Willems  and  Pauls 


liav<'  come  to  sp(iak  for  Peter." 

"But  ,fatlier,  I  could  not  think  of  it. 
What  would  you  do  without  me?" 

"]\ry  little  woman,  you  must  not 
think  of  me.  Your  own  welfare  and 
your  own  future  are  to  be  considered. 
I  know  the  reputation  of  the  Wilh-ms 
family  in  the  villajre  they  came  from 
i:s  good.  Young  Peter  is  healtliy, 
strong,  industrious,  and  is  able  to  look 
a  man  in  the  face.  I  believe  you  should 
give  the  proposal  the  serious  con- 
sideration it  deserves  at  tlie  hands  of  a 

Anna  put  her  hand  to  her  throbbini; 
temple.  If  her  father  favored  the  pro- 
posed marriage,  who  else,  what  else 
should  deter  her  from  consenting? 
What  right  had  her  heart  to  rebel? 
"Father,"  she  said  with  faint  voice, 
"what  would  you  wish  me  to  do?" 

"You  understand,  Anna,  the  neigh- 
bors do  not  ask  your  immediate  consent 
to  marriage.  They  only  ask  that  you 
consider  their  suit,  and  if  you  think 
you  might  be  able  to  give  a  favorable 
answer,  you  permit  Peter  to  come  on 
an  appointed  day  to  receive  your  final 
decision.    That  is  the  custom,  Anna." 

"Let  him  come  then,"  said  the  girl 
dutifully. 

"You  might  set  Thursday  next  for 
the  suitor's  appearance,"  suggested 
her  father,  gratified  by  her  answer. 

"So  soon?  Let  it  be  a  week — no. 
two  weeks,  that  I  may  not  be  hasty." 
begged  the  girl. 

Father  and  daughter  stepped  into 
the  large  room,  and  Willems  and  Pauls 
cast  a  pleased  look  on  the  girl  in  her 
neat  home  dress. 

"How  are  you.  Uncle  Willems?  How 
are  you.  Uncle  Pauls?"  she  pleasantly 
welcomed  the  callers  taking  their 
hands. 

"Yes,"  stammered  Willems,  "you 
are  a  nice,  good  woman — yes,  and  we 
came  on  your  account." 

"Doubtless,"  added  Pauls,  "your 
father  has  acquainted  you  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit." 

"He  has,"  she  answered,  "and  he 
will  make  answer  for  me." 

Friesen  then  communicated  to  the 
neighbors  that  Anna  wished  to  consider 
their  suit  for  two  weeks,  at  the  end  of 
which  Peter  might  come  for  her  an- 
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swer.  The  practical  Pauls  tli()ii*;ht  the 
time  unusually  lonjx,  but  expressed 
satisfaction  with  tlie  result  of  their 
visit. 

When  the  men  had  left  the  room,  and 
Anna  thought  over  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, she  could  not  su])press  a  feelinj? 
•of  guilt,  and  her  cheeks  crimsoned 
with  shame  and  remorse.  She  was  very 
unhappy  these  two  weeks.  Her  father 
•obtained  for  her  such  information  re- 
garding the  suitor  and  his  family  as 
might  guide  her  in  her  decision.  The 
information,  on  the  whole,  was  very 
ff  vorable  to  the  suitor.  Her  father  re- 
peatedly stated  to  her  that  his  dearest 
wish  was  to  keep  his  two  children  al- 
ways; to  give  the  homestead  into  their 
"hands  before  his  death,  and  to  pass  his 
old  days  with  his  children,  free  from 
the  cares  of  the  household. 

How^  reasonable  her  father's  wish, 
was!  She  longed  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
it.  There  w^as  no  longer  any  doubt  in 
lier  mind  that  her  father  favored  the 
marriage  and  w^orked  to  bring  it  about. 
'She  had  learned  nothing  but  good 
about  the  suitor.  What  gave  her  great 
pain  was  the  feeling  that  her  father 
liad  a  reason  for  furthering  this  suit 
which  he  had  not  mentioned  to  her, 
that  he  did  not  meet  her  wath  that  com- 
plete confidence  w^hich  had  always  ex- 
isted between  them  in  regard  to  all  im- 
portant matters  of  common  interest. 
But  could  she  blame  him?  Had  she 
not  herself  harbored  wishes  she  had 
never  confided  to  him?  And  ^vas  not 
liis,  there  could  hardly  be  a  doubt, 
merel}^  an  uncommunicated  opposition 
to  her  uncommunicated,  nay,  uncom- 
municable  wishes?  To  please  her 
father,  to  comply,  if  possible,  ^vith.  all 
Tie  desired,  she  put  off  her  decision 
from  day  to  day  until  the  last  one  of 
the  time  reserved. 

But  how  could  she  please  him?  Was 
it  her  fault  that  at  the  mention  of  a 
suitor  all  her  old  feelings  had  return- 
ed? Had  she  not  forever  buried  her 
fondest  hopes,  and  had  she  not  been 
contented  and  resigned  since?  Was 
she  to  blame  that  the  graves  had  sud- 
denly opened  and  sent  forth  all  those 
buried  hopes  and  washes  to  trouble  and 
to — gladden  her?    Could  she  in  the 


pr<*sen(!e  of  thes(?  witnesses  tliat  liad 
liverl  in  their  graves,  offer  her  hand  to 
another  man  and  belie  h(?r  heart? 
Never !    Never ! 

''Father,"  she  said  on  this  last  day 
with  a  sad,  [)leading  countenance, 
cannot  accef)t.  Would  it  not  be  best  to 
give  Peter  notice?"  And  noticing  dis- 
appointment on  her  father's  face,  she 
added,  ''You  want  your  daughter's 
happiness,  father.  I  trust  you,  and 
promise  you  not  to  leave  you  and 
Jacob  without  your  consent." 

"Anna,"  replied  her  father  Avith  that 
perseverance  which  he  always  broueht 
to  a  cause  he  had  once  embraced, 
"have  you  fully  considered  your  own 
future?  Have  you  considered  that  a 
woman's  highest  happiness  lies  in  the 
family?  Even  tomorrow  you  have  the 
right  to  consent  or  refuse,  as  you  may 
deem  best.  Give  your  suitor  the  benefit 
of  all  his  time  and  of  his  personal 
presence  tomorrow\  He  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  if  you  do  say  no." 
AVith  these  words  her  father  left. 

She  had  decided  to  follow^  her  heart. 
She  could,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why 
the  suitor  should  not  be  immediately 
notified  and  spared  the  ceremony  and 
humiliation  of  a  formal  refusal.  It 
grieved  her  to  be  obliged  to  disagree 
wdth  her  father.  She  resolved  to  act, 
probably  for  the  first  time,  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  father  and 
against  his  wishes.  With  sad  heart  she 
wrote  a  note  directed  to  Peter  Will  ems 
Jr.,  in  which  she  candidly  stated  to 
him  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  de- 
cline ;  that  she  thought  best  to  let  him 
know"  before  hand,  so  that  he  need  not 
appear  on  the  morrow,  but  that  she 
w^ould  be  glad  to  receive  him  if  he 
should  come. 

Having  folded  and  sealed  the  note, 
she  called  Odarka  and  asked  her. 
"Odarka,  will  you  do  me  a  favor?" 
"Anything,  ]\Iiss  Anna."  was  the  reply. 
"Could  you  be  very  discreet?"  asked 
Anna.  "I  will  do  just  as  you  tell  me," 
was  the  answer.  "Very  well  then, 
take  this  note  and  hand  it  to  Peter 
Willems,  Jr.  Mark  me,  hand  it  to  no- 
body else,  nor  speak  to  anybody  about 
it."  "All  right,  all  right,"  said  the  girl, 
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chanpjed  aprons  and  started  on  licr  un- 
usual errand. 

In  half  an  hour  she  returned.  **I 
handed  it  to  him,  Miss  Anna,"  she  re- 
ported, ''but  I  had  trouble."  When 
Anna  ^^ave  her  an  astonished,  question- 
ing look,  she  continued,  "Oh,  well,  not 
so  very  much  trouble  either.  You  see 
I  asked  a  boy  in  the  stable,  'Where  is 
Master  Peter?'  He  said,  'Peter  is  in 
the  barn,  I  will  call  him.'  He  came 
back  and  told  me,  'Peter  is  in  the  loft 
and  will  come  in  twenty  minutes.'  I 
did  not  care  to  wait  twenty  minutes. 
So  I  went  into  the  barn,  and  when 
Peter  saw  me,  he  was  angr}^  lie  cried, 
*Didn't  I  say  I  would  be  there  soon? 
Whose  servant  girl  are  you,  any  way?' 
I  might  have  told  him,  might  I  not? 
But  I  didn't.  I  thought,  if  you  like  to 
scold  and  chafe,  just  go  on.  And  so 
he  did  and  never  stopped  until  I  had 
handed  him  the  note  and  told  him, 
*From  Anna,'  but  he  Avas  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  then,  see?" 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day  a  fine  looking  rider  stopped  in 
Friesen's  yard.  He  dismounted  from 
his  beautiful  gray  stallion  and  tied  it 
to  the  fence  post  near  the  small  gate. 
Had  the  Germans  at  that  time  been  re- 
quired to  appear  at  the  annual  draft- 
ing, nothing  but  a  high  lucky  number 
or  some  family  privilege  could  have 
saved  this  healthy,  well  formed  suitor 
of  Anna's  from  the  army.  He  was 
used  to  liberal  tributes  from  the 
mothers  and  the  daughters.  He  did 
not  choose  to  pluck  a  fruit  that  was 
within  easy  reach;  his  ambition  aimed 
at  rarer  fruit,  w^ell  hidden  in  the  top 
of  the  tree.  Anna's  note  had  only 
strengthened  his  purpose  and  whetted 
his  courage.  That  Peter  Willems,  Jr., 
with  all  his  qualities  and  advantages 
should  fail  in  his  first  serious  suit, 
that,  too,  wdien  the  father  of  the  de- 
sired evidently  favored  him,  was  in- 
credible. With  energetic  step  he  went 
to  the  front  door.  Still,  at  the  door  he 
hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
Ashamed  of  this  momentary  failing,  he 
vigorously  raised  the  latch,  stepped 
into  the  hall,  and  then  entered  the  large 
room.  The  mayor's  reassuring  air 
served  to  reestablish  him  fully  on  the 


broad  base  of  his  self-confidence.  IK 

calmly  looked  at  the  mayor,  shakini.' 
his  hand,  calmly  viewed  the  windows, 
wliieh  reniaincfl  entirely  stationary, 
contrary  to  the  received  idea  that  win- 
dows on  such  occasions  danced  before 
the  eyes  of  the  suitor.  Having  accept- 
ed the  offered  chair,  he  addressed  the 
mayor  as  one  who  has  authority  to 
appear. 

"Uncle  Friesen,"  he  said,  "the  ob- 
ject of  my  coming  has  been  explained 
to  you,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
I  may  be  acceptable  to  you  and  your 
daughter.*' 

The  open,  confident  manner  of  this 
young  man  was  so  refreshincr  to  the 
mayor  that  he  looked  upon  him  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  pleasure  and  then 
said,  "I  will  immediately  call  my 
daughter.  Speak  to  her.  and  whatever 
she  decides  must  be  acceptable  to  both 
of  us." 

Now^  Peter  had  expected  opposition 
from  Anna.  He  had  prepared  all  he 
would  say  if  she  should  be  cold  and 
icy,  and  he  had  prepared  all  he  would 
say  if  she  should  be  petulant  or  even 
angry.  But  now  she  was  neither  cold 
nor  angry,  and  her  considerate,  firm 
bearing  unsettled  him  and  shook  his 
self-confidence.  To  conceal  any  feel- 
ing of  w^eakness  he  far  exceeded  the 
usual  loudness  of  his  loud  voice  and 
cried,  "Axina,"  custom  permitted  this 
familiar  address,  "I  have  thouirht  of 
you  a  great  deal,  and  after  I  had  seen 
you,  I  cared  for  no  other  woman.  You 
must  know  my  family  and  my  circum- 
stances, and  I  have  come  to — to  ask 
your  consent  to  marriage." 

The  last  sentence  had  been  uttered 
with  unusual  force  in  order  to  conceal 
unusual  agitation  at  the  irresponsive, 
sad  patience  of  the  listener. 

"I  have  fully  considered  your  pro- 
posal, as  its  importance  requires,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  I  must  not  ac- 
cept.  I  would  wrono;  you  if  I  did." 

Peter  rose  from  his  seat  and  pleaded 
as  loud  as  ever,  "No,  no,  you  could 
never  wrong  me  that  way,  never.  You 
would  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  and  I  should  do  everything  for 
you.  I  can  provide  a  good  home  for 
you.    I  am  well  respected  everywhere 
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and  I — I — "  A  look  at  the  sad,  sweet 
face  convinced  liim  that  he  spoke  to 
no  purpose.  lie  sat  down,  as  though 
to  collec;t  his  ener^jies  for  a  new  at- 
tack. 

While  this  conversation  took  place 
which  made  itself  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  building:,  Odarka,  who  took  coun- 
sel of  neitluM'  [)riidence  nor  pr()i)riety, 
but  followed  her  own  wicked  impulse, 
stole  out  from  the  stable  into  the  yard. 
Stealthily  she  approached  the  suitor's 
stallion,  and  in  the  trice  of  a  moment 
she  tied  a  small  basket  to  the  stallion's 
beautiful  tail ;  then  hastily  retreated. 
The  English  suitor,  in  the  hour  of  de- 
feat, is  said  to  get  the  mitten ;  the  Ger- 
man suitor,  in  the  hour  of  a  like  mis- 
fortune, receives  a  basket. 

Peter  did  not  make  another  attack. 
His  self-confidence  lay  crushed  to  the 
ground,  and  he  felt  much  dissatisfied. 
He  w^as  not  used  to  defeat.  The  girl 
evidently  did  not  know  a  good  thing 
when  she  saw  it.  Some  time  she  might 
regret  her  blindness,  and  already  his 


bruised  faculties  painted  her  as  stretch- 
ing out  her  hand  in  vain  for  the  re- 
je^'ted  i)rize. 

Half  concealing  liis  disa[>[)ointnient 
he  bade  Anna  good-bye  and  fpiickly 
mounted  his  impatient  horse,  not  wast- 
ing a  look  on  the  objects  around.  The 
stallion  started  with  gentle  pac^*.  but 
suddenly  alarmed  by  an  unusual  knock 
on  his  hock,  he  rushed  from  the 
maj'or's  yard  with  a  haste  most  un- 
seemly and  undecorous  in  the  case  of  a 
suitor.  Peter,  now  thoroughly  out  of 
patience,  took'  firm  hold  of  the  bridle 
and  corrected  the  animal  with  repeated 
jerks,  which  threw  it  back  into  more 
alarming  contact  with  the  object  be- 
hind. Finding  itself  between  the 
bridle  and  an  unknown  danger  behind, 
it  made  a  desperate  start  and  like  an 
arrow  shot  along  the  village  street, 
then  with  a  short,  quick  turn  flew  into 
the  home  yard,  all  of  which  was  most 
unseemly  and  undecorous  in  the  case 
of  a  suitor. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 
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FOR  TWENTY-EIGHT  days  it  had 
rained  without  ceasing.  ^Many 
rivers  were  swollen  beyond  all 
past  records,  and  the  grouncl  was  so 
thoroughly  saturated  that  it  could  not 
absorb  another  drop  of  water.  Then 
came  the  awful  downpour  of  ^May 
twenty-sixth  and  seventh.  All  over  the 
headwaters  of  the  Kaw  the  water 
came  down  in  torrents.  Up  on  the  Big 
and  Little  Blue,  six  inches  fell  in  as 
many  hours.  This  downpour  was  ac- 
companied by  a  fearful  electrical  storm, 
which  in  many  places  destroyed  tele- 
graphic and  telephonic  communication. 
Trains  upon  short  lines  ran  without 
orders.  On  the  main  lines  they  were 
kept  going  and  telegraphic  communica- 
tion was  kej)t  up  in  places  by  almost 
superhuman  efforts.  Then  on  ^May 
'21)th,    1003,    the    water    from  these 


swollen  tributaries  reached  the  Kaw, 
and  the  days  of  disaster  began. 

This  peaceful  river  ordinarily  but  a 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  width  began  to 
stretch  across  the  bottoms,  rising  to  the 
highest  known  mark,  and  then  rolling 
its  black,  cold  tide  higher  and  higher. 
Over  meadows  and  pastures  it  rose  and 
expanded  until  at  last  it  extended  from 
hill  to  hill,  forming  a  great  rolling 
tide  five  miles  wide  laden  with  drift- 
wood and  Avreeks  of  houses  and  barns. 
At  Topeka,  the  Kaw  makes  a  sort  of  ir- 
regular horseshoe  curve  with  the  toe 
toward  the  south  and  into  this  horse- 
shoe from  the  north  flows  Soldier 
Creek,  gradually  turning  toward  the 
east  until  it  joins  the  eastern  side  of 
the  horseshoe.  In  this  horseshoe  on 
the  flat,  sandy  bottoms  lies  Xorth  To- 
peka, a    city    of    ten    thousand  in- 
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habitants,  soparated  from  South  To- 
pcka  by  the  Kaw.  Long  a<:o  the  river 
is  said  to  have  flowed  across  the  neck 
of  the  horseshoe,  but  that  was  before 
the  valley  was  settled  and  the  sands 
drifted  by  the  winds  had  totally  ob- 
literated the  old  channel  lon*j^  before 
the  first  settler  came  to  Topeka.  The 
city  grew  rapidly  and  soon  pushed  out 
across  these  bottoms  and  the  valley 
was  filled  Avith  strong  brick  business 
blocks  and  beautiful  residences. 

Tom  Parrish  worked  for  the  Rock 
Island  Company  as  engineer-  upon  a 
switch  engine.  He  was  careful  and  in- 
dustrious and  had  bought  a  nice  little 
residence  in  the  northwest  part  of 
North  Topeka.  'They  had  planted  trees 
and  shrubs  around  the  house  and  were 
making  of  it  a  pretty  home.  The 
family  consisted  of  six.  The  eldest 
daughter  was  married  and  lived  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city.  Jessie,  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  Ralph,  aged  fifteen  and 
Paul,  aged  twelve,  composed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family. 

On  Friday,  May  twenty-seventh,  the 
big  rise  came.  The  waters  crept  slow- 
ly over  the  bank  and  into  the  North 
Topeka  horseshoe,  swiftly  filling  the 
hollows  and  gliding  along  the  gutters 
and  allej^s,  until  many  of  the  houses 
were  surrounded  before  the  inhabitants 
were  aware.  Tom  Parrish  had  been 
doing  the  night  shift,  and  therefore 
was  at  home  to  sleep  during  the  day. 
'  Before  the  family  realized  they  were 
in  danger,  a  rapid  stream  six  feet  in 
depth  was  flowing  between  them  and 
the  piece  of  high  ground  to  the  north. 
Before  night  the  water  was  rising  in 
the  yard  and  flowing  with  a  hollow 
roar  into  the  cellar.  Mr.  Parrish 
w^aded  out  into  the  back  yard  and 
brought  the  young  calf  and  a  couple 
of  chicken  coops  containing  young 
chickens  into  the  back  kitchen.  The 
cow  he  turned  loose,  thinking  she  was 
able  to  shift  for  herself.  They  felt 
quite  secure,  not  thinking  it  possible 
that  the  water  could  rise  high  enough 
to  y)lace  the  house  in  danger.  By  eight 
o'clock,  however,  it  was  flowing  into 
the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  they 
carried  the  movable  furniture  to  the 
second  floor.   Above  the  rushing  of  the 


wat(?rs,  could  now  arjd  tlir-n  Ixt  heard 
a  cry  for  help.  Mrs.  Pjirrisli  t^rew  very 
l)ale  and  l*aul  was  beginning  to  cry. 
The  chickens  suddenly  Ijegan  peeping 
in  the  kitchen  below,  which  j)i-oved  tliat 
the  water  had  risen  above  the  tops  of 
the  chairs  upon  which  the  coops  had 
been  placed,  but  the  peepinfr  was 
quickly  hushed  by  the  rising  water. 

The  quiet  rushing  was  now  chanirintr 
to  an    ominous    roar,    and  an  awful 
murky  darkness  settled  down  over  the 
city  lighted  only  by  the  white  gleams 
of  the  electric    lights,    and  now  and 
then  the  red  glare  of  a  lamp  in  some 
window.   In  the  darkness,  out  over  the 
black  waters,  floated  the  screams  for 
help,  but  in  this  quarter  of  town  help 
was  far  away,  for    what    few  boats 
could  be  obtained  were  kept  busy  down 
near  the  main    channel    of  the  river. 
About  nine    o'clock    the    calf  besran 
bleating  and  struggling  in  the  kitchen 
below  but  after  a  last  gurgling  cry,  be- 
came silent.      Before    midnight,  the 
water  had  risen  so  that  Mr.  Parrish 
could  reach  it  with  his  hand  from  the 
room  above  and  that  quarter  of  the 
city  was  plunged  into  darkness  by  the 
falling  of  a  tree    across    the  electric 
light  wires.    The  timbers  of  the  house 
were  beginning  to  tremble  and  quiver 
with  the  force  of  the  current  which 
swept  past  the  building.    Once  a  piece 
of  driftAvood  struck  the  corner,  caus- 
ing the  house  to  sway  f rightfully,  ^fr. 
Parrish  raised  the  AvindoAv  at  last,  and  \ 
called  loudly  for  help.  j 
The  Avater  south  of  them  Avas  doinar  I 
rapid  Avork  in  the  darkness.    It  was  ! 
cutting  ancAv  the  old  channel  deserted  j 
so  many  years   ago.    The  ShunkAA'iler  i 
house.  tAvo  doors  south.  Avas  gradually  j 
settling  as  the  AA'ater  undermined  its  j 
foundations.    The  family  of  .seA^en  took  j 
refuge  in  the  attic,  but  soon  the  tnll! 
house  betAA'een  them  and  Parrish 's  audi 
only  eight  feet  from  their  north  Avail, 
gaA^e  a  lurch    and    came  doAAn  upon 
them  Avith  a  crash,  and  their  cries  for; 
help  Avere    silenced    forcA^er.  Across! 
the  street  from  these  houses,  and  in 
sight  from  the  Parrish  AvindoAV.  stood 
a  huge  cottouAA'Ood,  tAvo  and  a  half  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  scA'cnty  or  eighty 
feet  in  height.  The  Avaters  Avere  Avashing 
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away  the  sands  from  beneath  its  roots 
and  pilin^^  dril't  acrainst  its  trunk.  At 
last  it  be.Lifan  to  sway  and  then  to  loan 
slowly  toward  the  east  and  fall.  The 
current  tn<]:ged  at  the  few  remaining 
roots  that  bonnd  it  to  the  earth,  they 
loosened  and  it  drifted  down  the 
stream  to  act  as  a  battering  ram  upon 
some  feeble  structure  of  man. 

Mr.  Parrish  saw  it  fall  in  a  faint 
gleam  of  light  from  a  distant  window 
and  wondered  if  the  two  small  cotton- 
woods  west  of  his  house  could  much 
longer  stand  the  pressure  of  the  drift 
which  was  accumulating  behind  them. 
He  still  continued  to  cry  for  help,  and 
about  three  o'clock  he  thought  he 
heard  a  faint  answer  from  the  high 
ground  above.  The  water  now  stood 
within  six  inches  of  the  upper  floor, 
but  seemed  to  halt  at  that  point. 

As  the  first  light  began  to  gleam  in 
the  east  a  boatman  appeared,  coming 
from  the  northwest.  He  answered  the 
calls  of  IMr.  Parrish,  and  rowed  to- 
ward the  house.  Coming  up  beside  the 
window  he  told  them  he  could  take 
but  two  at  one  time  for  the  current 
was  so  swift  that  there  was  danger  of 
upsetting  the  boat.  Mrs.  Parrish  and 
the  little  boy  were  at  last  persuaded 
to  climb  in,  and  he  started  for  the 
shore,  soon  passing  out  of  sight  to  Jes- 
sie and  her  father  and  brother,  behind 
the  tops  of  some  trees. 

The  current  carried  the  boat  swiftly 
downstream  in  spite  of  the  herculean 
efforts  of  the  boatman,  but  he  saw 
that  he  w^ould  be  able  to  keep  far 
enough  upstream  to  make  the  point  of 
high  land,  which  now  formed  an  island. 
About  half  way  across,  however,  they 
were  hailed  by  a  schoolmaster  and  his 
wife,  who  were  sitting  upon  the  apex 
of  the  roof  of  their  cottaee.  They 
were  only  a  few  rods  downstream,  but 
the  boatman  saw  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach 
them  for  this  loss  of  distance,  together 
with  the  added  weight,  might  carry 
them  below  the  point  of  the  island  in 
which  case  no  power  on  earth  could 
save  them,  for  that  place  was  a  ver- 
itable boiling  vortex.  The  school- 
master pleaded  with  him.  however,  at 
least  to  take  his  wife,  and  'Mrs.  Parrish, 
being  a  friend  of  the  woman,  pleaded 


also  that  he  take  her  on  board.  The 
})oatnian  allowed  tlie  boat  to  drift 
(h)wn  and  with  some  difficulty  took  the 
woman  on  board  leaving  her  husband 
alone  on  the  swaying  housetop.  Then 
came  the  mighty  effort.  With  muscles 
tense,  and  veins  standing  out  upon  his 
forehead  he  rowed  for  the  shore,  but 
the  current  was  swiftest  here,  and  the 
distance  lost,  could  not  be  reiraind.  In 
spite  of  his  almost  superhuman  ef- 
forts, he  saw  that  he  was  gradually 
losing  ground,  and  that  his  boat  was 
being  swept  downward,  past  the  point 
of  the  island  into  the  vortex  where  the 
river  and  the  waters  of  the  main  cur- 
rent from  Soldier  Creek  met  and 
seethed  amid  the  trees.  Soon  he  was 
below  the  point  of  the  island  and  the 
water  was  boiling  around  them  and 
sweeping  them  into  the  tree  tops.  The 
water  swirled,  the  boat  brushed  the 
top  of  a  swaying  tree,  the  tree  bowed, 
s^wung  back  and  the  boat  was  upon  its 
side,  and  four  human  beings  were 
struggling  in  the  icy  water. 

The  schoolmaster's  house  had  been 
swaying  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
load  of  debris  that  the  waters  had 
piled  against  it  and  just  after  the  boat 
capsized  a  large  tree  trunk  struck  one 
corner,  and  a  great  gap  opened  in  the 
wall  which  rapidly  widened  and 
widened  until  at  last  with  a  crash  and 
a  mighty  swirl  of  the  waters  it  went 
down,  and  with  it.  the  pale  man  cling- 
ing to  the  roof.  The  eddy  soon  grew 
smooth  and  the  wreck  of  the  house 
Avent  down  the  river  with  the  pile  of 
driftwood  that  caused  its  destruction, 
but  neither  on  the  w^reck  or  the  drift- 
wood or  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
waters  where  the  eddy  had  been,  could 
be  seen  the  form  of  the  man  who  had 
clung  a  few  moments  before  to  the 
swaying  roof. 

An  anxious  crowd  of  spectators 
stood  watching  upon  the  island.  The 
hearts  of  many  fell  as  they  saw  the 
boatman  turn  downstream  to  the 
schoolmaster's  house  and  they  shouted 
encouragement  to  him  during  the  strug- 
gle that  followed,  but  the  sound  of 
their  shouts  was  almost  lost  in  the 
roar  of  the  waters.  Many  were  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  and  a  groan  of  agony 
went  up  when  the  occupants  of  the 
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boat  were  thrown  into  the  seetliinj^ 
water.  INIrs.  Parrish  seized  Paul  with 
one  Imnd  and  with  the  other  «rra.s[)(*d 
blindly  as  any  dr()wnin«j:  person  will 
for  a  stiek,  a  limb,  anythin<r  that  would 
lift  her  head  and  Paid's  above  the 
water.  Her  hand  clutched  the  small 
limb  of  a  tree  and  ahnost  immediately 
her  head  and  shoulders  were  out  of  the 
water,  Paul  clutched  wildly  at  other 
limbs,  and  soon  they  were  both  out. 
The  tree  swayed  dreadfully  and  ]\Irs. 
Parrish  could  feel  its  roots  tearinir  and 
breaking  loose  from  their  hold  in  the 
soil  some  twenty  feet  below  in  the 
muddy,  surging  waters.  The  school- 
master's wife  had  grasped  a  limb  of 
the  same  tree  and  was  now  by  her  side 
shivering  and  strangling  and  trying  to 
brush  the  water  from  her  eyes.  A 
couple  of  rods  farther  down,  in  a  large 
tree,  the  boatman  had  found  security. 
The  w^atchers  on  the  land  began  to 
plan  a  means  of  rescue.  The  tree  upon 
which  the  two  women  and  the  boy  were 
perched  was  in  momentary  danger  of 
being  swept  away,  and  what  was  to 
be  done  must  be  done  quickly.  No 
boatman  dared  venture  in  that  water. 
No  swimmer  could  hope  to  carry  the 
end  of  a  rope  to  the  tree.  At  last 
some  one  came  running  with  a  large 
ball  of  fish  line  and  the  best  throw- 
ers attempted  to  pitch  a  small  stone 
aronud  which  one  end  of  the  line  had 
been  tied  to  the  tree  where  the  trem- 
bling women  clung.  Two  or  three 
times,  it  fell  short  on  account  of  the 
tangling  of  the  line.  But  at  last  it 
flew  out  and  over  the  tree  in  which 


^Irs.  Parrish  was  ('\\n</\n(^  to  the 
larger  oiu?  oceu{ji(;d  by  the  boatman. 

seized  the  cord,  and  made  it  fast  to 
the  limb  beside  him.  The  rescuers 
soon  made  fast  a  large  cable  to  the 
cord,  and  by  this  means  the  boatman 
was  able  to  draw  the  cable  to  liim  and 
soon  had  it  tied  titrhtly  around  the 
trunk  of  his  tree.  The  rescuers  drew 
it  taut  and  fastened  it  to  a  post  set 
deeply  in  the  ground.  By  swinLnne  a 
boat  to  this  cable,  it  was  but  the 
work  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
reach  the  tree  where  the  women  and 
boy  were  and  carry  them  to  safety. 
Just  after  the  boat  reached  the  shore 
the  tree  in  which  they  had  been  clinLT- 
ing  was  torn  loose  at  the  base,  and 
swept  down  stream.  Another  trip,  and 
the  boatman  was  rescued.  Some  hours 
later,  another  boatman  reached  the 
house  where  Mr.  Parrish,  Jessie  and 
Ralph  were  anxiously  waitiuL'  and 
brought  them  the  news  of  the  narrow 
escape  of  Paul  and  Mrs,  Parrish.  and 
carried  them  also  to  the  island. 

This  island  was  the  home  of  about 
sixty  refugees,  who  lived  there  for  sev- 
eral days,  subsisting  largely  upon  milk 
and  the  pigs,  which  came  to  the  island 
for  safety. 

The  Parrish  house  stood  firm,  and 
they  were  able  to  return  and  repair 
the  place  and  are  living  there  now,  but 
the  schoolmaster  disappeared  forever. 
When  the  flood  went  down,  the  mud 
and  sand,  and  piles  of  debris  were 
searched  for  his  body,  but  the  search 
was  of  no  avail. 


BeyoBil  tlie  Hi©  Grand© 

BY  DR.  FRANK  N.  LYNCH 


ONE  ]\IAY  read  volumes  about  a 
country  and  never  be  really  im- 
pressed with  its  greatness,  its 
resources,  its  history  or  its  people.  To 
get  anything  like  a  fair  or  just  con- 
ception of  a  nation  or  race,  it  is  im- 
portant— absolutely  essential — to  travel 
over  its  territory;  become  acquainted 


Avith  its  inhabitants :  study,  at  close 
range,  the  conditions  existing  in  ,the 
land;  gain,  if  possible,  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  institutions,  government, 
progress  and  civilization  of  the  people. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  recently  to 
enjoy  a  trip  through  Old  ^lexico  from 
El  Paso,  Texas,  to  the  famous  capital 
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city  of  our  nei«;h])orinfr  ropublic.  As 
Amoricans,  we  cannot  afford  to  ne«jfl<'ct 
an  intelli«^ent  and  ])rop(n*  nndi^rstand- 
in<^  of  this  adjoininir  nation  on  our 
southwest  border,  its  citizens,  its  ideals, 
its  |)ro})lenis  and  its  purposes.  The 
buildinfx  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  Railway  has  made  this  country 
an  object  of  new  and  special  interest 
to  Kansas. 

The  location  of  IVIexico  on  the  map 
of  the  world  is  tremendously  strate<]:ic 
and  significant.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween America  on  the  north  and  Guate- 
mala on  the  far  south,  and  between  the 
Guif  of  ^Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  marts  of  trade  are  not  far  from 
tide  water,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
country  can  soon  be  transported  to 
convenient  and  commodious  harbors, 
in  which  the  largest  steamers  of  the 
world  can  cast  anchor. 

In  area,  Mexico  contains  770,000 
square  miles,  or  more.  There  is  much 
of  its  surface  that  is  desert.  Vast 
stretches  of  country  grow  nothing  but 
sage  brush,  cactus  and  the  Spanish 
dagger.  Like  western  New  ^Mexico,  the 
greater  part  of  Arizona  and  eastern 
and  southern  California,  there  are 
wide  expanses  of  barrenness  and  des- 
olation, but  with  national  aid  and  the 
use  of  modern,  scientific  methods  of 
irrigation,  much  of  this  mighty  domain 
of  sand  and  alkali  can  be  reclaimed 
for  man  and  made  to  blossom  like  a 
rose  garden. 

IMexico  abounds  in  picturesque  and 
inviting  natural  scenery.  Two  chains 
of  mountains — splendid  cordilleras 
— extend  north  and  south  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  country.  Over  the 
IVIexican-Central  Railroad,  on  which  I 
made  my  journey,  the  tourist  is  never 
out  of  sight  of  lofty  mountain  sum- 
mits. At  times,  the  ranges  on  either 
hand  decline  into  foot  hills,  and  at  some 
points,  seem  to  sink  to  a  level  with  the 
plain,  but  for  the  most  part,  great 
peaks  are  seen  lifting  their  majestic 
brows  high  up  into  the  pure  blue  sky, 
which  overhangs,  in  childless  arclies. 
this  land  of  the  ]\lontezumas.  I  saw 
but  few  rivers  on  the  way  and  their 
wide  channels  contained  little  or  no 
water,  hut  nearer  the  coasts  on  either 
side  and  in  southern  ^Mexico,  there  are 


several  beautiful  and  important 
streams  and  rivers. 

There  are  abnnfhmt  and  valuable 
mineral  dei)osits  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  ^Mining  interests  an?  now  at- 
tracting hundreds  and  thousands  of 
Americans  and  other  foreigners  to 
their  shores.  The  development  of  the 
country's  resources  is  but  fairly  be- 
gun. Wide  acres  of  timber  land  are  to 
be  found,  especially  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  the  region  south  of  the  Val- 
ley of  ^Mexico,  including  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec, 'produces  all  the  varied 
tropical  fruits,  grains  and  costly  woods. 

Under  the  control  of  President  Diaz, 
one  of  the  ablest  rulers  of  the  world, 
the  progress  made  in  railroad  building, 
municipal  improvement,  industrial  ad- 
vancement and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  civic  order,  economy  and 
justice  throughout  the  country,  has 
been  rapid  and  phenomenal.  There  is 
really  a  New  ^Mexico  looming  up  from 
amid  the  discredited  and  obsolete  con- 
ditions of  the  old  regime. 

In  passing,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  fact  that  ^Mexico  is  fast 
increasing  and  extending  her  large  and 
remunerative  cattle  industry  and  trade. 
Great  herds  may  be  seen  grazing  over 
the  broad  fields  of  middle  and  northern 
^lexico. 

The  history  of  this  nation  is  strange- 
ly romantic,  pathetic  and  tragic.  The 
reader  of  Prescott's  unrivaled  volumes 
need  not  this  information.  How 
strangely  fascinating  the  annals  of  the 
people!  Their  genesis  lies  back  of  the 
Toltecs  and  Aztecs.  The  oldest  civiliza- 
tion on  the  North  American  continent 
flourished  within  sight  of  gigantic  and 
imperial  old  Popocatepetl,  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  western 
world.  Time  and  space  forbid  only  a 
brief  reference  to  the  people  who  lived 
there  before  the  conquest  by  Cortez. 
They  were  considerably  advanced  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  knew  the  value 
of  irrigation,  tilled  the  soil  with  profit, 
opened  mines  of  silver  and  gold  and 
built  stately  and  imposing  palaces  and 
temples.  Their  religious  rites  were 
cruel,  bloody  and  revolting,  but  the 
Spaniards,  who  subdued  them  and 
superseded  them  in  ruling  the  country, 
were  but  little    less    cruel    and  re- 
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ven^^'ofiil,  while  at  the  saino  time  they 
professed  tlie  Christinii  faith.  The 
government  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  .oc- 
cupies a  har^^e  space  in  their  liistory, 
and  the  strujrj^les  of  the  people 
throu<;h  frenerations  for  liberty  and 
constitutional  f^overnment  are  worthy 
of  and  command  the  admiration  of  all 
mankind.  In  the  National  Palace, 
adorning  the  walls  of  the  reception 
rooms,  halls  and  corridors,  one  may  see 
paintings  of  rare  merit,  representing 
the  heroes  of  freedom's  holy  cause  in 
this  land  once  doomed  to  foreign  in- 
justice and  tyranny,  but  now  a  re- 
public, modeled  after  the  United  States. 

How  well  spent  the  few  days  I  tar- 
ried in  the  nation's  capital!  It  was 
deeply  interesting  to  visit  the  castle 
and  grounds  of  Chapultepec.  This 
summer  home  of  President  Diaz  stands 
upon  the  site  once  occupied  by  the 
palace  of  Montezuma  himself.  The 
park  surrounding  this  splendid  struc- 
ture is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
Mexico.  There  are  many  wide,  wind- 
ing and  densely  shaded  drives.  Plants 
and  trees  of  almost  every  kind  that 
grow  in  a  tropical  latitude  are  found 
here,  and  flowers  of  rare  beauty  and 
gorgeous  bloom  everywhere  adorn  the 
landscape.  I  saw  the  loveliest  gera- 
niums here  that  my  eyes  have  ever  be- 
held. There  is  also  on  these  grounds 
a  small,  but  exceedingly  interesting, 
zoological  garden. 

*At  Guadalupe,  Avith  its  celebrated 
hills,  cathedral,  fountains,  cemetery 
and  shrine  containing  the  sacred  image 
of  the  virgin,  I  spent  most  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  cathedral  is  the  second 
largest  in  Mexico  and  its  interior  is 
richly  and  grandly  decorated  and 
frescoed.  The  high  ceiling,  separated 
by  artistically  constructed  arches  and 
emblazoned  with  golden  stars  painted 
on  a  sky  blue  surface,  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  surpassing  grandeur.  The  rail- 
ing about  the  great  altar  and  stairways 
is  of  solid  silver  and  the  candlesticks 
are  of  gold  and  bronze. 

In  the  old  burial  ground,  where  re- 
pose the  remains  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  and  other  noted  ^lexican  leaders 
and  soldiers,  I  saw  more  beautiful 
forms  of  the  angel  of  the  resurrection 
than  in  any  cemetery  I  ever  visited. 


Oik;  life-sized  statue  of  an  angel,  carved 
from  i)ure  white;  marble  by  a  famous 
Mexican  sculptor,  f  shall  never  foriret. 
The  figure  stands  with  wings  out- 
stretched— wings,  the  like  of  wliieh 
only  an  Angelo  could  chisel — as  if 
about  to  rise  toward  the  heavenly 
home,  and  holding  with  the  left  hand 
a  sad  and  lonely  mourner  at  a  grave, 
and  the  riirht  pointing  with  index 
finger  to  the  distant  skies — the  far 
away  shores  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life.  i\Iy  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears 
as  I  looked  upon  this  thrilling  master- 
piece of  noble  sculpture. 

The  capital  city  has  more  than 
500,000  population  and  is  fair  and  at- 
tractive to  the  traveler.  There  are 
long  broad  streets  and  avenues;  fine 
parks  and  squares  ornamented  with 
fountains  and  imposinir  monuments. 
The  buildings,  especially  in  the  modern 
portion,  are  similar  to  those  in  first-class 
European  cities.  Many  thines  remind 
one  of  Rome  or  Naples.  The  city  is 
well  paved,  well  lighted  and  well  po- 
liced. One  feels  as  safe  in  Mexico  City 
as  in  Wichita  or  Topeka.  The  objects 
of  most  interest  are  the  old  cathedral, 
the  National  Palace,  the  museum  and 
art  gallery,  the  famous  federal  prison 
and  the  newly  built  government  post- 
office. 

The  chief  amusement  of  ^Mexico,  of 
course,  is  the  bull  fight,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  better  class  of  people  do  not 
attend  this  cruel  and  inhuman  sport. 
I  did  not  go,  for  the  game  does  not 
appeal  in  the  least  to  my  taste.  The 
poor  horses  that  are  used  are  blind- 
folded and  have  no  earthly  chance  to 
escape  the  horns  of  the  enraeed  bull, 
neither  has  the  bull  any  fair  chance  for 
his  life.  Pie  is  doomed  before  he  enters 
the  ring.  One  Sunday  afternoon  six 
bulls  and  four  horses  were  killed,  amid 
the  applause  of  the  crowd  which  filled 
the  great  bull  ring  just  recently  com- 
pleted. 

AYith  a  number  of  Americans,  I  en- 
joyed a  vi.sit  with  President  Diaz, 
who  gave  us  audience  at  the  National 
Palace  and  received  us  with  genuine 
warmth  and  cordiality.  We  expressed 
to  him  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  in  our  country,  and  our  admiration 
for  his  able  administration  of  the  gov- 
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ernmcnt  of  Mexico  and  our  pleasure  in 
meetincr  hini  and  shakin«r  hands  with 
him.  He  responded  in  quite  a  len<^'tliy 
and  earnest  speech,  thanking  us  for 
our  appreciation  of  liis  work,  and  hop- 
ing that  our  country  and  his  should 
ever  remain  true  and  faithful  friends. 

As  our  train  left  Buena  Vista  station, 
the  sun  was  just  settino:  in  splendor 
and  o'lory.  Standing:  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  Pullman.  I  took  my  last 
view  of  the  city,  whose  licrhts  were 
then  beginning  to  glow.  There  was  one 
object  I  longed  to  see  again  as  I  bade 
good-bye  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
Yonder  on  the  horizon  appeared  glori- 
ous old  Popocatepetl,  his  crown  of  per- 
petual snow  radiant  in  the  beams  of  the 
dying  day.  How  mightily  and  mag- 
nificently he  lifted  his  majestic  summit 


into  the  heavens.  He  seemed  to  tower 
higher  than  ever.  Tirarid  and  unrivaled 
monarch  of  nil  Mexican  ranges!  Peer- 
less and  un[)arallelcd  [)ea]v  of  the  vast 
Cordilleras!  There?  before  me,  as  the 
train  sped  on,  stood  in  silent  and  inex- 
pressible awe  and  grandeur  the  king 
of  lofty  heights,  silhouetted  against  the 
evening  sky,  his  diadem  of  s[)0tless 
white  glistening  as  with  myriads  of 
sparkling  diamonds,  and  his  colossal 
shoulders  enveloped  in  a  drapery  of 
drifting  clouds.  The  strange  spell  of 
that  entrancing  picture  is  upon  me  yet. 
O  Mexico !  may  yo\i  become  as  great, 
pure  and  lofty  in  national  freedom, 
justice  and  righteousness  as  is  symbol- 
ized by  this,  glorious  mountain,  which 
proudly  stands  sentinel  over  thy  future 
destiny. 


BY  DR.  HOMER  MEAD 


CEOXTON'S  Brigade  of  Cavalry 
was  detached  from  the  main 
column  of  Wilson's  raid  through 
Alabama  and  sent  up  the  Black  War- 
rior river  to  capture  Tuscaloosa.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  the  brigade  to  get 
back  to  Wilson's  army,  it  became 
known  in  the  history  of  that  period  as 
the  '^Lost  Brigade,"  Our  fights  were 
retreats  by  day  and  countermarches  at 
night  to  escape  pressure  and  try  to 
find  a  w^eak  place  in  the  enemy's  lines. 
They  held  us  in  an  open  trap,  however, 
and  tried  to  destroy  us  in  detail.  I 
was  along  and  shared  in  the  honor  of 
helping  that  brigade  out  of  its  troubles. 
They  finally  crowded  us  up  into  the 
mountains.  The  fighting  was  constant 
and  furious.  One  morning  we  noticed 
a  flag  of  truce  and  learned  that  Ave 
and  the  fool  rebels  that  were  after  us 
had  been  fighting  for  a  week  after  Lee 
had  surrendered. 

We  soldiers  always  went  in  pairs. 
George  Stone,  now  in  ^Marion.  Iowa, 
Avas  my  bunkmate  on  that  raid  and  had 
been  captured  and  we  understand 
killed  the    evening    before ;  so  I  was 


alone,  and  when  the  regiment  came 
down  into  the  valley  and  went  into 
camp,  I  wandered  off  by  myself.  Down 
near  an  old  mill  I  found  a  beautiful 
pool  of  water  and  not  being  able  to 
sound  its  depths  wdth  a  pole,  took  off 
my  uniform  and  made  a  dive  from  the 
bank.  To  my  great  surprise  I  was  un- 
able to  reach  bottom  this  way.  I  came 
out,  rested,  made  a  running  plunge 
and  by  the  greatest  effort  reached  the 
bottom.  I  was  astonished  to  find  a 
large  square  box  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pool.  The  find  puzzled  me.  I  turned 
it  over  with  difficulty.  Almost  ex- 
hausted I  came  to  the  surface  and  lay 
quite  a  while  on  the  bank  wondering 
how  I  could  be  able  to  haul  my  find  to 
the  bank.  While  the  pool  was  deep,  it 
was  narrow,  and  if  it  sloped  all  the 
way  up,  by  rolling  that  box  over  and 
over,  I  could  bring  it  to  view.  I  went 
at  it,  remaining  under  water  until  my 
ears  popped,  I  had  made  three  trials 
and  Avas  making  great  progress,  and 
was  taking  a  long  Avind  for  the  final 
tug  to  bring  it  to  the  water's  edge, 
Avhen  the  regiment  bugle  blevv^  ''boots 
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and  saddles."  These  fiimiliar  notes 
move  a  soldier.  I  rushed  my  toilet, 
reached  the  company  as  it  was  form- 
ing, some  of  the  boys  having  saddled 
my  horse,  and  we  marched  rapidly 
away,  following  a  courier  who  had  been 
sent  to  guide  us  to  cavalry  headquar- 
ters at  Macon,  Georgia.  We  reached 
macon  about  the  time  of  Jeff  Davis's 
capture. 

There  is  some  psychology  about  this 
narrative,  for  never  since  that  day 
have  I  seen  a  well  shaded  pool  of 
water  but  what  my  mind  has  gone 
back  to  that  war  time  struggle  under 
water  over  a  mysterious  box  wonder- 
ing why  it  was  there  and  what  it  con- 
tained, and  I  have  often  told  the  story, 
ending  here. 

I  now  know  that  the  portion  of  the 
human  mind  that  survives  the  tomb 
brought  that  back  to  me  so  often  on 
account  of  the  terrible  unseen  force 
hovering  over  it  of  which  I  was  then 
wholly  unconscious. 

During  the  seventies  I  surveyed 
land  in  western  Texas,  outfitting  for 
the  upper  Brazos  country.  One  of  my 
men  took  sick  at  the  last  frontier  set- 
tlement. Arranging  to  leave  him  there 
with  a  settler,  I  hired  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  take  his  place,  and  we  always 
called  him  Brazos.  Every  night  on 
those  staked  plains  the  boys  wanted  a 
story  and  I  kept  a  good  stock  at  that 
time  and  could  often  lead  the  other 
boys  out.  Brazos  was  a  good  listener, 
but  I  never  could  get  him  to  talk.  As 
my  line  crossed  the  extreme  head- 
waters of  the  Brazos  River  I  found 
some  fine  pools  of  water,  and  that  niii'ht 
I  related  my  story  of  the  mysterious 
box.  Brazos  began  to  stare  open-eyed 
at  me  while  I  was  telling  it  and  when  I 
had  finished  his  gaze  at  me  was  so  in- 
tent that  it  annoyed  me.  Getting  up 
early  the  next  morning  I  pushed  Brazos 
to  a  high  mound  with  his  flag,  called 
him  on  line;  left  the  boys  to  chain  up 
and  went  on  to  his  flag.  Here  I  found 
him  constantly  setting  his  eyes  on  me 
with  the  persistence,  that  if  continued, 
bothers  any  one.  I  told  him  to  wink  or 
bat  his  eyes  and  quit  giving  me  that 
antelope  gaze.    lie  said:    "Sit  down 


before  the  boys  come  up.  1  want  to 
tell  you  a  story. 
"I  served  in  the  rebel  army.  I  gave 
it  up  before  Lee  did  and  had  just 
reached  my  home  at  that  old  mill  when 
your  Lost  Brigade  was  fiirhting  rio'-ldy 
at  Talladega.  No  soldiers  had  evt^r 
bothered  that  neicrhborhood.  I  told 
our  women  and  old  people  how  the 
Yankee  cavalry  stole  everything  from 
a  chicken  to  all  the  money  about  a 
place,  and  on  my  advice  they  dug  up 
their  buried  gold.  I  nailed  it  up  in  a 
box  and  threw  it  into  what  was  called 
the  deep  hole  below  the  mill  and  in  the 
thick  laurel  on  the  opposite  bank  from 
w^here  you  made  your  plunges.  I  lay 
about  thirty  feet  from  you.  I  divined 
what  you  was  trying  to  do.  I  studied 
your  face  closely,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  look  at  you  so.  I  wonder  that 
I  did  not  recognize  you  before  you  told 
the  story.  Never  did  man  study  a  face 
as  I  studied  yours  every  time  you  came 
up  and  lay  on  that  bank. 

"I  was  relieved  to  see  that  none  of 
your  comrades  followed  you.  I  kept 
my  faithful  and  true  old  army  musket 
on  your  head  every  time  it  came  up.  I 
decided  to  put  the  ounce  ball  it  con- 
tained through  your  brain  as  soon  as 
that  box  reached  the  water's  edge,  then 
jump  down  and  throw  the  box  back 
into  the  pool  and  make  my  escape  up 
the  laurel  covered  mountain  where 
your  men  could  not  pursue.  Thev 
would  find  you  killed  by  a  bush- 
whacker, but  would  know  nothing  of 
the  box. 

"After  your  brigade  had  left  that 
country,  our  people  got  teams.  I  rais- 
ed the  box.  We  came  to  the  frontier 
ol'  Texas,  bought  wild  land  with  that 
gold  and  opened  these  elegant  farms 
you  camped  near  when  I  came  to  you.'' 

I  have  listened  to  many  interestinir 
and  entertaining  stories,  but  never  one 
that  impressed  me  as  that  sequel  to  my 
own  story  heard  away  out  on  the 
Llanno  Estacado  of  West  Texas.  And 
reader  when  you  have  followed  this, 
can  you  doubt  my  mother's  sublime 
faith  that  "there  is  a  destiny  that 
shapes  our  ends." 

When  lirazos  had  finished,  I  said,  "I 
am  glad  I  did  not  get  that  box."  He 
rei)lied,  "So  am  I." 
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LIFE    IN  DEATxH 


By  ALAN  LAMM 

;  desert  path- 
A  ilower  would  lir^.w  ior  me; 
For  tl)e  Lot,  hf't  sand 
Of  this  dead  iand. 
And  the  toiimrt  sun 
I"  ntft  weary  run 
Is  like^tise  oiait  of  a  burning  wradi 
Lpgn  my  patli  and  me. 

I  Knd  prayed  long  ago  tliat  a  star  would  sKinc 
in  di!s  dark  niglit  tor  me; 
And  ^lere  came  one 
Like  a  distant  i^un. 
Whose  dolden  light 
Drove  hack  d:e  night. 

•ick  at  itr^  =witt  decline. 


Mv 


'ro^ 
sn(i!  gre.\- 
For  it  lei 


ail 


'ic>o^  in  a  maadene 


d 


But  I  il  tci]  on  in  tliis  hurning  way 
j  lil  my  h?c  like  a  tlov.-er  blows, 
,'rcipe  (^n 


0.  God 


And  I'll 

W.di  a  d  ream  ot  dawn 
Till  my  soul  is  ti;e  light 
Of  this  black  night. 
1  wiH  !o\'e  iate  s  sunless  dav 


W  ith  ii.s  pain,  its  hi 


its  i>lood.  Its  woes. 


BY  ••STONY"  GOLDING 


MFSIIKOO:\r,  a  whole  hearted,  dem- 
oeratic,  wide  open  spot  in  the 
Southwest,  is  Avhere  we  heard 
the  tale — in  a  <irab  baf;  town,  if  you 
please.  Like  its  name  source,  it  srrew 
in  a  night,  a  city  of  tents  and  covered 
wagons.  Six  days  had  yet  to  come  and 
go  before  the  day  of  realization  or  the 
blasting  of  many  dreams  of  land 
ownership  and  Avealth ;  but  a  new  cen- 
ter of  activity  was  in  the  embryo 
state;  free  men  would  claim  their 
heritage. 

The  day  was  hot ;  typical  of  an  Aug- 
ust day  in  the  Southwest !  Army  of- 
ficers, correspondents,  and  "just  plain 
**cub"  reporters  lounged  under  their 
tents  to  avoid  the  intense  heat. 

/'Hello,  fellers,  this  weather's  kind 
of  hard  on  you  boys,  eh?"  It  was  Jim 
Peace  who  spoke,  a  typical  westerner, 
big,  breezy,  and  honest. 

"Well,  I'll  be  hanged  if  here  isn't  a 
real,  live,  sunburned  native."  roared 
our  friend  from  The  Journal,  in  a 
jocular  strain. 

"Howdy,  stranger,  come  in  and  join 
us.  Drink?  Have  some  of  my  'High- 
land' brand." 

"Mighty  good  stuff,  brother;  best 
I've  had  in  a  long  while." 

"Have  another." 

"I\ruch  obliged,  but  later  on." 

The  bunch  of  loungers  woke  up  from 
their  day  dreaming.  They  surveyed  the 
^'find"  from  all  angles  of  the  tent, 
half  curiously,  half  unconsciously.  It's 
poor  fishermen  that  fail  to  angle  a 
meal  when  hungry.  So  it  was  with  us 
on  that  hot  August  day.*  We  were 
hungry,  too,  because  of  those  yellow 
boys  from  the  offices,  so  concise  and 
effective:  "Wliat  s  the  trouble?  Two 
colunms  for  you  in  next  Sunday's?" 
There  was  trouble,  but  the  cause  was 
in  those  telegrams,  which  didn't  make 
the  "cubbies"  feel  just  right. 

"Give  us  a  story,  Jim,"  resumed  the 
chap  from  The  Journal. 

As  if  by  automatism,  ])encils  and 
pads  were  in  position.  Nomads  of  the 
T)ress  were  ready  for  the  "dope."  (The 


vernacular  of  the  Krii<rhts  of  the  Press 
is  unique  and  quaint.) 

"Come  on,  dry  up  over  there;  Jim's 
got  the  floor,"  commanded  the  Jour- 
nal representative. 

"Floor?  It's  easy  to  see  where  you 
hail  from,"  said  Jim  lautrhingly. 

Every  one  was  now  wide  awake  and 
alert.  Many  were  the  beats  from  fast 
beating  hearts  and  many  were  the 
heavings  from  nervous  apprehension  of 
the  "cub"  reporters.  "Would  he  de- 
liver the  goods?"  was  the  question 
they  asked  themselves. 

"Well,"  said  Jim,  "seeing  that  you 
are  right,  and  my  voice  is  soaked,  guess 
I  can  accommodate  you.  boys. 

"I'm  not  goin'  to  tell  anything 
heavy,  but  what  is  comin'  will  do  any 
man  good.  Won't  be  heavy,  neverthe- 
less it's  as  true  as  my  name  is  Jim 
Peace  or,  to  be  more  exact.  James  Wil- 
lis, at  your  command. 

"In  the  seventies,  a  cadet  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Point,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  w^as  given  a  commission 
in  the  regular  service.  His  sire  before 
him  had  served  the  colors  in  the  mount- 
ed corps,  and,  naturally,  he  chose  to  be 
assigned  to  the  cavalry  branch  of  the 
army.  Assignment  was  made  and  he 
was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  on 
duty  then  at  old  Fort  Kearney.  You 
know,  blood  will  tell. 

"It  was  June  when  he  was  graduat- 
ed, and  traveling  was  easy;  but  the 
distance  was  mighty  far.  Yet  he  in- 
sisted on  making  the  whole  trip  on 
horseback.  Well.  sir.  it  was  a  feather 
in  his  cap,  all  right,  because  he  made 
it  and  his  superiors  admired  his  spunk. 
Took  Ion  O'er  than  expected  but  it  was  a 
prettv  good  showing'  for  a  'rooky.' 

"Boys,  ambition  is  an  unquenchable 
thirst,  which  leads,  and  you  young 
fellers  follow.  Leads  to  fame  and 
honor,  sometimes,  but  more  often  the 
winds  blow  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
then,  ruin  and  troubles.  I  know  what's 
what,  for  I've  cot  some  ^vfiv  locks. 
And  I've  l)een  to  the  mill,  too;  don't 
you  forget  it. 
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"Now,  let's  ^'ct  back  to  the  soldior. 
He  arrived  at  his  point  just  about  the 
first  part  of  November.  Yes — that's  the 
time — I  know  it  is.  Winter  set  in  early 
that  year  and  he  came  in  for  his  share 
of  cold  feet  and  a  blue  nose.  Didn't 
grumble,  and  that's  the  beauty  of  it, 
too.  Good  men  never  kick.  It's  only 
those  fellers  who  imatrine  they  are  it, 
and  who  tell  everybody  so,  but.  when 
caught  in  a  tangle,  kick  and  whine  in- 
stead of  making  use  of  a  fighting 
chance.  I've  seen  lots  of  them  out 
here.  What's  that?  Four  flushers? 
Never  heard  the  name  before,  brother, 
but  I  giiess  it  means  the  same  as  what 
we  call  'em.  Let  it  go  at  that,  any- 
how. 

''Just  before  the  rider  reached  the 
Fort,  he  came  to  a  small  town.  They 
boasted  fifteen  thousand,  I  believe,  at 
that  time.  Never  knew  for  sure,  but 
IVe  had  my  doubts  on  the  fi,giires.  You 
know,  professors  didn't  live  out  here  in 
those  days  and  books  were  misrhty 
scarce.  And  what's  more,  it  helped 
scare  the  Indians  when  that  large 
amount  of  people  were  mentioned. 

"Well,  sir,  in  that  town  was  one  of 
those  old  time  general  stores — post- 
office,  grocery,  clothing,  boots,  liquors, 
and  the  whole  outfit,  all  in  one.  Used 
to  be  the  hang-out  for  the  old  fogies  of 
the  green-bagger  kind — those  fellers 
who  try  to  run  a  town  on  corn  whiskey 
and  wind  and  then  rob  you  while 
you're  drinking. 

"Certainly,  you  have.  Of  course — 
theyVe  got  'em  in  the  East.  Some- 
times they  edge  in  out  here,  at  this  late 
da}'.  Wouldn't  doubt  but  there's  a 
few  scheming  around  this  camp  right 
now.  When  they're  caught  in  the 
game  out  here,  it's  generally  all  up 
with  'em  then. 

"What  do  we  do  with  'em.  did  you 
say?  What  do  you  think  rope  and  lead 
are  made  for?  Willing  to  admit  it's  bad 
business,  all  right;  but  it's  necessary 
at  times.  xVdmit  our  method  is  against 
the  rules  of  the  good  book;  but  you 
must  pardon  me  from  talking  religion, 
because  most  folks  are  too  selfish  and 
one-sided,  nowadays,  to  argue  on  such 
things.  Consequently,  feelings  some- 
times get  jarred  and  then  there's  shoot- 
ing.   You'll  agree  that's  not  the  right 


outcome  for  such  an  argument  as  rf> 
ligion. 

"Hut  getting  back  to  the  main  thing 
at  hand,  any  man  who's  so  low  as  to 
willfully  be  wronir  in  the  affairs  of 
this  land  deserves  to  Ijc  in  jail  or  shot. 
Kick  'em  out  if  your  parson  says  slioot- 
ing  is  prohibited  }jy  the  ten  command- 
ments. 

"Why,  bless  your  hides,  there's 
enough  in  this  big  country  of  ours  for 
everybody,  and  then  some  to  spare  for 
the  poor  crowd  on  the  other  side.  Look, 
here  today-,  isn't  your  Uncle  Sammy 
going  to  give  away  for  nothing  trood, 
fertile  land?  Doesn't  that  substan- 
tiate my  point? 

"Yes,  you  bet  it  does.  I  wasn't  born 
yesterday. 

"Up  to  this  store  rode  the  soldier, 
tired,  thirsty,  and  covered  with  dust. 
He  dismounted,  tied  his  horse  to  the 
post,  and  then  threw  a  blanket  over 
the  animal.  After  slapping  his  arms 
on  his  chest  and  doing  the  stamping 
act  with  his  booted  feet,  the  youngster 
entered  the  store. 

"  'Open  something  and  let's  have  a 
drink  or  two.  I'm  as  dry  as  a  fish. 
Fierce  weather  we're  having,  eh? 

"He  kept  up  this  kind  of  talk  until 
his  thirst  was  quenched  and  he  was  en- 
tirely w^armed. 

"He  was  buttoning  his  coat  and  get- 
ting ready  to  leave,  when  in  comes 
three  beggar  Indians — that  kind  of 
redskins  who  live  on  the  settlers'  grub- 
room.  The  wise  old  bucks  came  up  to 
the  counter,  slowly  and  in  a  sure-footed 
step — just  as  if  they  were  guarding 
against  a  trap  of  any  kind.  At  that 
time,  their  fellow  tribesmen  Avere  giv- 
ing the  authorities  some  trouble,  and 
had  gone  on  the  warpath.  This  must 
have  made -the  three  distrust  anything, 
or  anybody,  with  a  military  outfit : 
and,  as  you  know,  the  soldier  was  yet 
on  the  premises. 

"One  of  the  three  approached  the 
owner,  and,  in  broken  English,  said  r 
'Necks  cold;  please,  give  cover.* 

"Not  so  bad  when  you  realize  that 
they  couldn't  boast  of  learning  at 
school,  nor  of  having  learned  a  college 
yell.  They  just  pick  up  enough  lingo 
from  the  white  people  to  serve  their 
purposes — the  same  as  anything  else 


TIIKEE  INDIANS  AND  A  SOLDIKR. 


they  nc(Mled.  Never  paid  for  it,  either. 
AVoiulerful  what  a  human  being  can 
do  if  he  only  wants  to!  The  good 
]\laker  of  us  all  knew  how  to  make  real 
images,  all  rij^ht.  This  life  isn't  a  favor- 
ite game,  and  every  soul  on  old  :\Ioth('r 
Earth  gets  an  honest  fighting  chance. 
Two,  and  three,  if  they  are  in  earnest, 
and  really  Avant  them. 

'Another  daylight  holdup,  eh? 
said  the  owner  of  the  dry  goods  outfit, 
as  he  turned  and  reached  for  a  box  of 
bandanas.  'I'll  give  you  d— d  thieves 
all  the  loose  ones  in  the  box,  and  then 
don't  you  show  your  faces  in  my  es- 
tablishment again.'  He  meant  it,  too; 
there's  no  getting  'round  the  stump  on 
that  point. 

''When  opened,  the  box  contained 
only  two  greaser  flags  in  all.  These 
the  man  of  affairs  shoved  over  the 
counter  to  the  spokesman  of  the  three 
uninvited  guests. 

"The  Indian  Avas  motionless  for 
a  while,  and  then  raised  three  fingers 
of  his  left  hand,  and,  with  the  right, 
he  pointed  to  the  silent  companions, 
w^ho  stood  near  the  stove  trying  to 
warm  themselves. 

"Now,  don't  lose  track  of  the  sol- 
dier, who  slowly  unbuttoned  his  ulster, 
as  if  expecting  trouble. 

"But  mind  you.  good  men,  these  w^ere 
mere  sons  of  the  forests  and  plains, 
who  would  not  see  one  of  their  fellow- 
men  left  in  the  lurch.  No  books 
taught  the  one  to  appeal  for  the  others. 
No,  'twas  in  their  makeups.  A  heritage 
given  to  be  used  for  common  good — 
and  the  one  obeyed.  Everybody's  got 
the  same  heritage,  but  most  people  for- 
get about  it  until  they're  caught  in  the 
rain  and  cold;  then  the  dawming! 
However,  it  is  a  mighty  good  thing 
that  we  can't  know  everything  before- 
hand or  this  life  wouldn't  be  interest- 
ing. 

"The  owner  of  the  'Mart  of  the 
West,'  as  he  called  the  place,  got  mad. 
And  mad  he  was,  because — well,  he 
was  so  mad  he  swore  like  a  trooper; 
and  I'll  bet  six  bits  to  a  bullet  that  he 
never  fired  a  gun  in  his  life, 

"  'Git  out,  you  beirgar  pups,  or  I'll 
break  a  chair  on  your  heads.  Give  you 
coyotes  a  hand  and  you  want  the 
whole  arm.    You'll  get  nothing,  now. 


Go  on,  get  out  of  here  in  a  hurry.' 
He  said  a  lot  nior<\  hut  enough's  been 
told  to  be  of  any  good. 

"The  Indians  said  nothing;  but  they 
understood  and  started  to  leave.  On 
their  faces  were  fierce  frowns  that 
didn't  mean  any  good  omen.  We  be- 
lieve in  omens  out  here.  Guess  it's 
because  w^e're  so  close  to  nature  that 
we  don't  exactly  understand  her  ways 
and  means.  And  what's  more,  every- 
thing that's  on  earth  is  here  for  a  pur- 
pose. We  may  not  believe  that  sin- 
cerely, but  we're  not  almiglity  wise! 

"Turning  to  the  soldier,  the  ruffled 
owner  said:  'Wouldn't  their  £?all  gore 
you?'  Did  you  ever  in  your  life  see 
such  downright  cheek?' 

"  'Never  seen  many  Indians  in  my 
days;  but  give  them  one  apiece  at  my 
expense,'  replied  the  soldier.    Then  he 
called  the  Indians,    who    had  by  this- 
time  stopped  to  listen  to  the  conversa- 
tion between    the    two    whites.  The 
owner  looked  at  the  soldier  in  a  sneer- 
ing, reproachful  manner;  but  business 
is  business,  and   there  was  a  sale  in 
sight.    Selling  for  money  may  cause  a 
large  circulation  of  the  wherewithals, 
give  plenty  of  work  to  those  who  want 
to  work,  and  create  prosperity;  but, 
as  for  me,  I'd  sooner  go  without  money 
than  sell  myself.   The  proprietor  of  the 
'Mart  of  the  West'  dished  out  three- 
bandanas,  and  gave  them  to  the  sol- 
dier, who  dug  down  in  his  jeans  for 
two  bits,  and  paid  for  them.    The  In- 
dians returned,  slowly  and  surely,  and" 
accepted  th^  gifts.    They  no  longer 
carried  a  fierce  look,  nor  seemed  re- 
vengeful; but  on  the  contrary,  content- 
ed and  grateful. 

"With  that  kind  of  hand  shakes- 
that  come  from  the  heart — and  from 
the  soul — the  three  Indians  left  the 
store,  and  started  for  the  trail. 

"The  soldier  Avas  boiling  over  Avith 
feelings  against  the  storekeeper.  Turn- 
ing to  him  before  he  left,  the  soldier 
said  in  no  uncertain  tone  of  speech : 

"  'You  are  a  brute,  if  ever  there 
liA^ed  such  a  human  being;  and,  if  there 
is  such  a  place  as  hell,  I  hope  you  get 
your  share  of  brimstone  and  coal  AA'lien 
you  get  there — and  get  there  you  cer- 
tainly Avill !  As  long  as  I  paid  for 
your  cheap    corn   AA^iiskey — and  you 
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were  in  on  every  round — everything- 
was  lovely;  and  you  made  enou<,di 
to  pay  for  two  dozen  of  those  eotton 
rags.'    Then  the  soldier  quit  the  place. 

''Arriving  at  the  fort,  he  was  told 
that  his  re.ijcinient  was  out  roundin^,' 
up  the  hostiles.  xV  more  pleasinj^-  bit  of 
news  was  never  given,  than  this  to  the 
soldier. 

''Boys,  youth  is  a  season  of  desires, 
and  you  fellers  know  it,  too ;  so  you 
can  reckon  how  the  soldier  felt  on  that 
November  night.  His  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  old  flag,  and  the  ambition  to 
•show  of  what  sterling  stock  he  came, 
stirred  his  fighting  blood. 

"The  scrape  with  the  hostiles  was 
•southwest  of  the  fort.  'Twas  a  known 
fact  at  the  time,  that  odds  favored  the 
Indians,  and  in  large  numbers,  too.  He 
decided  to  join  his  regiment  by  re- 
veille of  the  following  morning,  and 
lie  asked  for  a  new  mount  so  that  he 
could  start  at  once. 

"Mind,  you  tenderfooters,  it  was 
night  by  this  time ;  and.  to  make  things 
more  interesting,  a  fierce  storm  had 
■already  started  whooping  it  up.  But 
that  didn't  matter,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go.  And  in  spite  of  storm, 
pleadings,  and  beggings,  and  bosh  of 
that  sort  from  the  women  at  the  fort, 
lie  started  for  his  first  real  baptism  of 
warfare.  It  seemed  a  foolish  thing  to 
undertake  when  one's  not  familiar 
with  the  roads,  and  it  takes  good 
nerves,  too ;  but  good  blood  will  as- 
sert itself. 

"His  way  by  trail  lay  south,  south- 
west, and  then  due  west.  It  takes 
time  to  cover  the  distance  if  the  trail 
was  to  be  followed,  so  he  thought  over 
the  matter  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  time  would  be  saved  if  he 
cut  across  the  prairies  directly  south- 
west, A  fool  trick  to  do  on  such  a 
night,  but  he  was  determined  and  that 
settled  it. 

"Across  the  prairies  he  started,  his 
mount  on  a  trot !  All  the  elements  from 
l)elow,  together  with  those  a  ragin^-  on 
earth,  then  couldn't  have  stopped  him. 
On  they  went,  this  Yankee  I^uek  and 
liis  horse ! 

"It  was  a  mighty  fierce  night. 
Clouds  hung  low,  and  as  dark  as 
•ebony!    And  let  me    tell    you  there's 


nothing  more  lonesome  than  owt  of 
those  dreary  nights  on  the  plains  dur- 
ing a  snowstorm.  Why,  the  snow  near- 
ly reached  the  hor.se 's  ankles  I  That 
means  something  on  the  0[jen  plains. 

"When  you  know  that  yours  truly 
has  roamed  these  lands  for  many  years, 
you'll  agree  that  I  know  something  ol" 
the  feeling  a  man  and  a  horse  have  for 
each  other.  Naturally — why,  of  course, 
you  will.  Well,  sir,  that  soldier  walked 
half  the  distance  rather  than  see  his 
mount  suffer  under  weight  during  the 
storm.  Off  to  war,  mind  you,  yet  the 
soldier  felt  for  his  dumb  companion ! 
And  the  horse  felt,  too,  because  he 
didn't  balk  once — no,  sir,  not  once — 
but  kept  right  on  a  going.  Out  here 
man  and  beast  seem  to  understand 
each  other.  I  can  see  how  that  talk 
of  'good  horse  sense'  originated. 

"On  they  went — bound  to  win,  or 
know  the  reason  why.  I  guess  that 
soldier's  thinking  apparatus  was  all 
right,  too ;  because,  in  such  a  storm, 
all  trails  on  earth  wouldn't  have  been 
of  any  good.  How  could  they,  when 
every  nook  and  crook  for  miles  around 
them  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
more  falling  every  minute  ? 

"After  traveling  a  couple  of  hours, 
a  light  was  seen  ahead.  Now.  that  was 
a  nice  mess  to  be  in,  especially  when 
his  'Colts'  was  out  of  reach  and  he 
being  in  his  fighting  clothes.  There 
was  no  way  of  telling  whose  camp  it 
might  be.  If  Indians — well,  you  can 
imagine  what  he  thought.  Up  he  rode. 
And  why  not  ?  We  die  only  once  in  this 
life.  If  it's  to  rain,  it  rains:  if  to 
snow,  it  snows.  And  we  can't  stop  it; 
so  what's  the  use  of  worrying?  That's 
just  how  the  soldier  figured. 

"He  found  out  whose  camp  it  was, 
for,  no  sooner  had  he  came  in  sight  and 
hailed  them,  when  out  sprang  some 
figures  and  covered  him  with  rifles. 
You  can  bet  your  last  earthly  dollar 
to  a  cent  and  win,  that  those  guns  were 
loaded.  Those  popgun  affairs  are 
good  enough  down  East,  but  it's  the 
real  things  that  are  used  out  here. 

"lie  saw  that  the  cards  were  against 
him,  so  up  went  his  hands.  Compell- 
ing him  to  dismount,  one  Indian  led 
the  horse  away,  while  another  pointed 
him  to  a  tree  under  which  burned  the 
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fire.  The  horse  seemed  to  feel  that 
soniethin*^^  wasn't  just  ri<,'ht,  for  he 
nei^died  eon tinu ally. 

"  'Well,  it's  all  u[)  with  me  now.  eh, 
you  with  the  turkish  ruf?  on  your 
shoulders?'  said  the  captive.  'I  sup- 
pose you'll  grrant  a  wish,  won't  you? 
No,  I  am  not  j?oin<r  to  send  any  last 
messages  home,  or  such ;  but,  by  the 
fjods  of  all  Rome !  that  rue  would 
feel  mighty  comfortable  on  my  shoul- 
ders.' 

''The  redskins  didn't  understand 
very  much  Enf^lish  and,  of  course, 
didn't  care  what  was  being  asked  of 
'em.  They  eyed  the  shivering  prisoner, 
who  now  tried  to  get  some  of  the  heat 
going  lip  with  the  smoke.  They  kept 
talking  to  each  other  in  a  very  low 
tone. 

*'  'Come,  old  chaps,  don't  bother 
how  you  are  going  to  dispatch  me.  but 
let's  be  sociable,  anyhow.  I  don't 
blame  yon  for  watching  me ;  but  my 
word  and  honor  as  a  soldier,  I'll  not 
attempt  to  escape.  Come,  one  of  you, 
give  me  some  whiskey  and  a  blanket 
until  morning.  ^Morning's  the  regula- 
tion time  with  you  people,  isn't  it? 
Well,  it's  no  use  grinning  about  it, 
there  is  no  fun  in  this  affair  for  me.' 

"The  Indians  didn't  stop  grinning. 
Seeing  that  no  whiskey  or  blanket  was 
coming  his  way,  the  soldier  dropped 
on  the  ground  near  the  fire,  his  back 
against  the  tree.  What  he  thought 
about  .is  no  use  telling.  You  fellers 
can  guess.  It's  not  very  good  for  the 
nerves  awaiting  an  unknown  fate.  The 
brave  front  left  him  and  he  became 
lonesome.  It's  mighty  hard  to  be 
brave  in  a  storm  while  yen 're  cold  and 
expecting  to  pass  in  your  checks  most 
any  moment. 

*'The  Indians  stopped  talking  and 
walked  toward  their  prisoner.  He 
.lumped  up  in  a  jiffy  and  faced  them. 
Ilis  throat  became  a  little  clogired.  but 
he  was  determined  to  put  up  some  kind 
of  a  respectful  fight. 

"All  such  things  came  across  his 
mind  that  remind  a  feller  of  mother 
younger  days,  and  a  sweetheart.  You 
know  what  I'm  drivini,'  at.  If  you  fel- 
lers don't,  you  ought  to  all  l)e  ashamed 
of  ^  yourselves.  Heen  hardened  since 
living  out  here,  but  I'm  not  made  of 


stone.  I  know  how  that  feller  felt. 
You  can  bet  your  life  that  I  do,  and 
only  too  well.  The  girl  she  died — but, 
here,  never  mind  that  part — that's  an- 
other tale. 

"As  I  was  saying,  the  Indians 
walked  over  to'ard  him.  The  soldier 
dove  in  for  his  gun;  but  the  Indians 
stopped  and  held  up  their  hands. 
Their  eyes  and  the  soldier's  met.  The 
"Colts"  was  now  in  his  hands,  but  the 
strange  performance  of  his  captors, 
and  the  waiting  was  too  much  for  him; 
and  the  gun  dropped  from  his  grasp. 
All  at  once,  the  three  Indians  extended 
their  right  hands  to  him,  saying  to- 
gether, 'How!  How!'  At  the  same 
time,  they  made  a  sweeping  circular 
movement  with  their  left  arms.  Tears 
came  to  the  soldier's  eyes — hot  ones,, 
too. 

"What's  the  use  of  telling  who  the 
Indians  were,  or  what  they  did.  You 
know  now  as  well  as  I  do. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  boys, 
that  is  to  be  on  the  level  with  every- 
body and  you'll  never  have  much 
trouble  to  contend  with;  and.  if  you 
do,  you'll  come  out  on  top  every  time. 
Indians  ain't  so  bad  when  you  know 
how  and  treat  them  right.  There's 
more  real  manhood  in  'em  than  in  some 
of  those  fellers  who  are  paid  to  preach 
how  to  be  good  to  reach  the  other  side. 
]\Ian  and  beast  are  alike  in  most  of 
their  elements.  Don't  people  tame 
w^ld  animals?  Now,  then,  there  surely 
is  something  we  have  in  common  with 
the  masters  of  the  wilds  and  woods. 
Yes,  siree,  you  can  tame  a  wild  colt  to 
eat  lump  sugar  from  your  hands  if 
you're  on  the  level  in  dealing  with 
them.  Don't  that  substantiate  my 
views?  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about,  because  there 's  been  angels  and 
devils  along  with  me  in  this  life.  Some 
mighty  black  devils,  too. 

"Don't  care  for  the  other  feller's 
color  so  long  as  he  is  on  the  square 
and  treats  you  white.  There's  some 
good  in  the  worst  of  men ;  and  some- 
times, there's  some  of  the  bad  in  the 
best  of  men.  But  color  don't  count 
any  more.  When  it  did  count,  it  was 
on  account  of  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

"In  the  morning,  the  soldier  con- 
tinued on  his  journey;  and  he  wore  his 
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fighting  clothes,  too.  lie  met  his  com- 
rades just  as  they  were  prepaririLr  for 
an  offensive  attack.  This  pleased  the 
soldier  immensely.  The  night's  ex- 
perience was  soon  forgotten ;  and  he 
reported  to  his  colonel  for  further 
orders.  Then  he  was  assigned  to  his 
troop. 

"The  bugler  sounded  'to  saddle,' 
and  it  brought  cheers,  loud  and  hearty 
ones,  too.  Then  there  was  hustle  and 
bustle  for  awhile;  but,  when  'Advance' 
came,  all  were  ready.  The  soldier 
wasn't  w^eak  kneed,  either.  He  rode 
far  ahead  of  his  men.  He  was  himself 
again!  The  bugles  sounded  and  re- 
sounded. They  w^ere  going  in  for  a 
scrape,  and  riding  fiercely,  digging  his 
spurs  into  the  horse's  side,  not  caring 
what  w^as  coming  or  going,  rode  the 
soldier.  He'd  give  a  command,  then 
cheered  the  men  on : 

^'  'Come  on,  boys,  come  on!  Give  it 
to  'em!'  " 

"Great,  old  man,  hope  you'll  give  us 
another  before  the  show  is  all  over," 
spoke  up  the  chap  from  The  Globe. 

"May  be,"  said  Jim,  "but  I  guess 
I'll  mozy  along." 


"Say,  Jim,  who  was  tliat  soldier?" 
came  from  one  of  the  "diihbies"  in  a 
mirthful,  yet  suggestive  way. 

"Well,  you  are  a  fool.  Who  do  you 
think  it  was?    Adam?"  answered  Jim. 

"No  need  of  getting  on  your  uppers, 
Jim;  just  thought  I'd  ask.  Hope  you 
won't  feel  bad  over  it." 

"Not  a  bit,  sonny.  Yours  truly  was 
the  feller.  Served  the  colors  for  two 
years  after  that  scrape,  then  quit.  Fell 
in  with  old  timers  out  here,  and  became 
a  different  man.  Like  the  life  out 
here,  too.  It's  real  and  honest,  that's 
why.  Sonny,  I'd  rather  speak  the  lingo 
and  wear  the  styles  of  this  section  out 
here  than  be  a  general  in  the  army. 

"Now,  to  square  the  bill,  I'll  take 
some  of  that  'Highland  Brand,'  if  the 
gentleman  don't  mind." 

"Certainlv  not,  Jim;  take  a  good 
one." 

"Thanks;  I'll  see  you  fellers  tomor- 
row. ' ' 

"Have  another,  Jim?" 

"Nope,  not  now;  bye-bye." 

"So  long,  Jim,"  came  in  a  chorus. 


"S 


0  LONG,  wife,"  remarked  Dave 
Wheeler,  arranging  his  hat  to 
put  it  on.  "I  am  going  to  Kan- 
sas City  and  hire  myself  out  by  the  day. 
I  will  leave  you  here,  and  when  I  get 
settled  I  will  send  for  you.  Don't  get 
restless  when  the  wolf  comes  around 
the  door.  Shake  the  mortgage  in  his 
face  and  say,  'Shoo!'  " 

**Sure,  husband,  I  will  be  ready  when 
you  mail  me  directions  how  to  come. 
In  the  meantime  I  will  find  the  treas- 
ure." 

hope  so.  It  was  a  gloomy  day 
when  we  left  Tennessee  with  that  secret 
letter  describing  where  the  $10,000  was 
hidden.  We  have  located  the  place  all 
right,  but  you  know  how  hard  and 
earnestly  I  have  plowed  over  this  here 
farm,  and  have  not  as  much  as  turned 
up  a  Canadian  dime,  let  alone  a  nickel 
or  a  two  bit  piece.  I  wish  that 
letter  was  in  a  warm  vicinity."  After 
delivering  himself  of  these  words  he 
plucked  a  tear  out  of  one  eye,  and  kiss- 
ing his  wife  four  times,  and  his  two 
children  not  quite  so  much  as  he  pulled 
out  for  his  destination. 

''Now  I  will  find  the  buried  treas- 
ure," laughed  Mrs.  Wheeler  Avhen  Mr. 
Wheeler  had  gotten  beyond  the  sound 
of  laughter.  I  will  get  said  treasure 
out  of  this  fertile  soil  and  send  some  of 
it  to  my  better  or  worse  half.  I  don't 
want  him  to  send  for  me.  I  hate  a 
metropolis,  especially  when  corn  is 
seventy  cents  a  bushel." 

After  saying  this  she  removed  her 
apron,  put  on  her  sunbonnet,  harnessed 
up  the  horses,  and  mounting  one,  rode 
over  to  Seth  Blow's  residence. 

^  ''Lend  me  your  corn  planter,  please 
sir,"  she  remarked  to  Seth  when  she 
reached  the  residence.  "I  want  to  plant 
some  corn  so  when  the  wolf  comes  to 
fill  a  limited  engagement  near  our 
door  he  will  get  lost  in  the  cornstalk 


forest  hard  by  the  just  mentioned 
entrance  to  the  domicile." 

"Sure,  take  it.  Got  any  seed  corn? 
I  know  you  have  not.  So  I  will  lend 
you  a  wad  of  it." 

"Thanks,  I  will  give  you  my  piano 
for  security." 

"Don't  want  no  security.  Just  in- 
vite me  and  Linda  over  to  your  house 
when  you  feel  like  it,  and  play  a  tune 
on  the  instrument." 

"I  will  only  be  too  glad  to.  Come  at 
any  time  that  suits  your  convenience." 

Mrs.    Wheeler    then    secured  the 
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planter  and  the  seed  corn,  and  drove 
back  to  the  mortga^^ed  farm  with  it. 
Then  she  strolled  over  the  territory  on 
the  borrowed  machine  where  her  hus- 
band had  been  strolling  with  a  plow 
but  a  few  weeks  before.  He  was  en- 
deavoring to  unearth  an  iron  box  with 
$10,000  in  it,  and  she  was  planting 
corn. 

When  the  job  was  done,  and  after 
taking  the  planter  back  to  the  owner 
and  after  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
her  artistic  brow,  she  went  back  to 
her  home.  There  she  once  more  re- 
sumed her  domestic  duties.  Before 
taking  them  up  though,  she  sat  down 
.to  the  piano  and  played  a  bit  of  rag- 
time music,  a  little  classical  stuff,  and 
wound  up  by  knocking  off  one  of  Yon 
Tilzer's  very  best  productions. 

.'^'11  get 'the  wealth  all  right,"  she 
said  to  her  daughter,  at  the  same  time 
closing  up  the  instrument,  ''and  when 
father  comes  back  broke,  the  laugh  will 
be  on  him.  Yes,  it  will  be  decidedly 
upon  him  when  we  realize  two  thousand 
dollars  on  the  corn  crop." 

She  received  frequent  letters  from 
Bill,  all  of  which  contained  wrinkled 
sorrow  marks  instead  of  dollar  marks. 
Instead  of  trying  to  cheer  her  up  with 
hot  air  and  whistling  to  keep  up  her 
courage,  he  went  to  the  other  extreme 
and  imitated  a  funeral  or  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding.  At  length,  though,  he  se- 
cured a  job  as  baker's  helper  in  a  shop 
at  Leavenworth  and  w^as  making  fair 
progress  when  he  caught  cold  one 
night,  sneezed  out  the  oven  light  and 
caused  all  the  bread  to  burn.    He  was 

jugged"  the  next  morning.  "Jugged" 
in  this  case  meaning  ''canned"  or 
fired.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him 
now  to  do  but  to  pull  out  for  his 
mortgaged  farm  and  residence. 

He  lost  no  time  boarding  a  train  and 
with  the  next  to  last  cent  he  had, 
bought  "On  a  Slow  Train  Through 
Arkansas."  This,  however,  did  not 
cheer  him  up  in  the  least.  On  the  con- 
trary it  made  him  bluer  than  ever. 

At  his  home  town  he  got  off  the  stub 
train,  rolled  up  his  pants,  and  started 
to  walk  toward  the  farm  several  miles 
distant.  Before  reaching  there  he  got 
winded  and  sat  down  ])y  the  side  of  the 
road  to  catch  liis  })reath. 


While  {>ausing  thus  he  ohserv<'(| 
buggy  approaching.  As  it  neared  him 
he  noticed  that  the  vehicle  was  new 
and  that  a  woman  was  drivintr  it.  This 
did  not  interest  him  particularly,  and 
turning  his  head  away  was  about  to 
take  a  cat  nap  when  the  woman  s;iid 
''Whoa"  to  the  horse  and  askerl  I^.ill 
if  he  did  not  want  to  ride. 

"Yes,  I  w^ould  not  mind,  shoe  leather 


Can  it  be  possible! 


is  high  and  besides — "  Bill  quit  talk- 
ing just  then,  for  looking  up  who 
should  he  see  but  his  own  wife.  "Well 
I  declare,"  he  gasped,  "when  did  you 
turn  horse  thief  ?  Or  may  be  you  mar- 
ried another  guy  with  money." 

"Goodness,  no.  Pile  into  the  1)uggy 
and  I  will  tell  you.  I  found  the  buried 
treasure." 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  remarked  Bill 
still  bewildered,  and  running  toward 
her,  "you  are  a  queen.  But  before  you 
say  a  word  more  I  want  a  kiss.  I  have 
had  none  in  a  cycle  of  time  (kisses  her). 
How  are  the  children?" 

"Fine,  thanks.    Bertha  can  play 
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*IIoiric  Sweet  IJoine'    with  one  hand." 

"You  don't  say,  but  tell  me  now 
about  the  treasure.  How  much  coin 
was  there  and  in  what  shape.  Was  it 
all  bank  notes  or  gold?" 

''Neither;  common  sense.  You  see 
when  you  plowed  up  the  seventy  acres 
with  the  chilled  plow  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  the  plow  share  butt  its 
head  into  the  iron  treasure  box,  you 
left  the  soil  in  an  excellent  condition 
to  carry  on  agriculture.  I  just  planted 
a  bunch  of  corn,  and  you  know  what 
seed  corn  will  do  in  Kansas  soil.  Well, 
yesterday  I  sold  the  crop  for  $1,800.  I 


lifted  the  mortgage  and  paid  off  the 
Indian  from  whom  we  got  the  farm, 
and  then  bought  this  buggy.  I  wa.s 
going  to  send  you  a  money  order,  but  I 
see  now  that  I  don't  have  to." 

''Darling,  darling,  how  can  I  ever 
show  iny  real  appreciation  for  you. 
You  are  all  to  the  good  and  then  some. 
You  are  to  me  what  Atchison  is  to  the 
state.    Can  I  have  another  kiss?" 

"Sure,  (kisses)  but  let's  drive  on 
now,  for  the  children  will  want  to  see 
vou  and  shake -hands  with  you." 

"All  right;  ged  ap!'* 


LIvliiig  in  a  City  of  tiis  Dsail 

BY  I.  T.  MARTIN 


PERHAPS  the  most  treasured  spot 
in  Boston  is  the  historic  Boston 
Common,  so  quaintly  beautiful 
and  so  pregnant  with  fond  memories 
that  it  seems  like  a  breath  of  the  long 
ago,  wafted  in  on  the  hum  and  buzz 
of  the  passing  throng.  Boston  Com- 
mon, with  its  eighty  odd  acres,  lies  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  that 
city,  its  pristine  beauty  untouched  and 
unmarred  by  the  hand  of  the  modern 
landscape  artist.  The  venerable  trees 
lend  their  beauty  to  the  scene  and 
screen  from  the  gaze  of  the  world  the 
last  resting  place  of  many  of  the  val- 
iant men  who  laid  down  their  lives  for 
their  country's  cause.  Beneath  the 
green  of  the  famous  Common,  these 
heroes  sleep  the  last  sleep,  peacefully, 
let  us  hope,  and  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  their  resting  calmly  there  is 
blocking  the  hand  of  a  vaunted  pro- 
gress. Many  of  the  tombstones  have 
fallen  upon  the  grassy  plats,  the  more 
modest  markers  have  been  all  but  eaten 
away  by  the  merciless  finger  of  Time, 
while  the  more  pretentious  vaults 
frovv'n  down  upon  their  neighbor,  set- 
tled and  swayed  and  rocked  about  like 
so  many  phantom  ships  in  a  terrific 
storm  at  sea.  The  doors  of  the  vaults 
have  been    rusted,  and    warped  and 


tangled  until  one  ,may  well  pause  to 
Avonder  whether  even  the  angel  Gabriel 
himself,  can  loosen  the  bolts  and  free 
the  captives  with  one  call  of  the  resur- 
rection horn ! 

Boston  marches  serenely  on,  even 
though  the  nation's  heroes  are  sleeping 
the  last  long  sleep  upon  valuable 
ground,  ground  which  might  net  a 
handsome  revenue  to  the  city,  if  put 
upon  the  block  of  the  auctioneer.  But 
Boston  is  no  Shylock  demanding  her 
poimd  of  flesh,  and  woe  to  the  luckless 
Yankee,  so  venturesome  as  merely  to 
suggest  that  these  graves  and  these 
tumble  down  tombstones  be  removed 
to  some  more  secluded  spot,  where,  in- 
cidentally, realty  would  have  a  more 
modest  value. 

In  the  heart  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
on  the  main  thoroughfare,  sandwiched 
in  between  the  public  library  and  the 
federal  building,  is  another  cemetery, 
the  dwellers  therein  undisturbed,  by 
grace  of  the  grit  and  determination  of 
two  Avomen  Avho  have  vowed  by  all  the 
gods  of  Avar,  that  the  graA^es  of  their 
ancestors  shall  not  be  molested  nor 
their  ashes  turned  up  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  populace. 

Wyandotte  Cemetery — the  oldest 
cemetery  in  Kansas — is  the  official  title 
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of  the  unkempt  land  on  tlie  hill  tops, 
reserved  by  the  <;overnniont,  under  the 
treatv  of  1855,  as  a  burial  jrronnd  for 
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Scene  in  "Wyandotte  Cemetery. 

the  tribe  of  the  Wyandotte  Indians. 

During  all  these  intervening  years, 
the  Wyandottes  and  their  descendants 
have  been  laid  away  in  this  cemetery, 
and  while  it  seems  no  one  ever  gave  a 
passing  thought  to  the  care  of  the 
ground  or  the  graves,  they  have,  at 
least,  been  permitted  to  rest  in  the 
wild  abandon  of  the  place,  and  until  re- 
cent years,  no  one  ever  thought  of  in- 
vading the  ''happy  hunting  ground" 
of  the  red  men. 

Many  of  the  graves  are  marked  with 
stones,  though  by  far  the  greater  ma- 
jority has  fallen  in  and.  only 
by  stumbling  over  a  sunken 
spot  here  and  there,  is  the 
visitor  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  a  grave  once  marked  the 
spot,  now  o])scure  and  forgot- 
ten— like  him  who  sleeps  be- 
neath. 

Some  few  years  ago  many 
of  the  residents  of  Kansas 
City  decided  to  get  rid  of  the 
**eye  sore,"  as  they  were 
wont  to  call  it,  and  a  number 
of  business  men  petitioned  the 
United  States  government  to 
sell  the  property,  that  it  micrht 
be  used  for  bnsiness  purposes 
or  for  a  public  park.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Wyandottes 
were  consulted  and  a  majority  of  them 
favored  the  sale,  which  would  net  a 


considerable  sum  for  each  of  them,  and 
eon<rress  finally  pass<;d  a  law,  authoriz- 
inir  the  sale  of  tlie  propLTty.  uri(b.r  tin.- 
supervision  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior.  There  are 
some  two  hundred  descend- 
ants of  the  Wyandottes  living 
in  Kansas  City,  and  to  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  this  news  came 
as  good  news,  and  many  of 
them  anticii)ated  their  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
But  not  so  the  minority. 
There  was  genuine  distress  in 
many  a  heart  when  the  news 
of  the  action  of  congress 
reached  Kansas  City,  though 
most  of  them  bowed  in  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the 
white  man,  never  too  just  to- 
ward poor  Lo. 

A  commission  of  three  was 
appointed  at  Washington,  to  proceed  to 
Kansas  City  to  arrange  for  the  removal 
of  the  bodies  and  assist  in  the  sale.  Two 
of  these  men  were  from  Oklahoma,  and 
one  was  a  citizen  of  Kansas.  The  news 
that  the  commission  had  arrived  and 
that  the  sale  would  be  consummated 
immediately,  went  about  the  town  like 
wildfire.  Among  the  prospective  pur- 
chasers were  the  city  and  a  few  private 
individuals,  not  amiss  to  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  im^estment.  Those 
who  objected  to  the  unsightly  ceme- 
tery, to  the  signs  of  death  in  the  midst 


The  Conley  Fort. 


of  life,  were  jubilant  and  great  were 
the  predictions  of  the  towering  public 
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buildings  or  the  beautiful  park  which 
would  soon  crown  the  hill  where  now 
stood  the  cemeter}'  on  Huron  Place. 

But  they    reckoned    without  their 
liost. 

In  an  unpretentious  little  cottage  in 
the  city,  there  lived  two  women,  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Wyandottes;  the 
bones  of  their  parents,  their  grand- 
parents and  all  their  ancestors  were  in 
that  cemetery,  and  their  hearts  beat 
quicker  as  they  thought  c  E  the  dese- 
cration of  the  place  and  resolved  that 
it  should  not  be — not  while  life  re- 
mained within  them. 

And,  so,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
these  two  w^omen,  the  *'Conley  sisters,'* 
as  every  one  knows  them  in  Kansas 
City,  went  into  the  cemetery,  unloosed 
the  iron  gate,  and  with  crude  boards, 
painted  wdth  even  more  crude  letters, 
they  w^ound  their  w^ay  through  th.e 
little  place,  and  at  every  spot  where 
slept  a  blood  relative,  these  women 
planted  a  sign  at  the  head  of  the 
graves :    * '  Trespassers,  Beware  ! ' ' 

They  builded  a  hut  within  the 
grounds,  close  to  the  graves  of  their 
parents,  with  tiny  w^indow^s  overlook- 
ing the  cemetery  on  all  sides.  They 
loaded  their  guns  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  that  city  of  the  dead,  and  the 
"word  w^ent  out  that  the  first  man  to 
turn  a  sod  over  one  of  those  graves, 
would  either  turn  another  for  the  Con- 
ley  sisters,  or  have  some  other  person 
perform  a  like  service  for  himself. 

Threats  were  made,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  attempted,  the  federal  troops  were 
announced  as  being  on  their  way  to 
take  the  Conley  Fort,  but  the  sisters  re- 
mained firm. 

The  commission  remained  in  Kansas 
City  for  a  stated  period  and  then  left — 
surrendered  to  the  Indian  maids.  The 
fall  passed  into  winter  and  the  winter 
into  spring,  but  the  Conley  Fort  re- 
mained, with  the  Conley  sisters  on 
guard.  They  braved  the  biting  blasts 
of  the  winter  and  plowed  their  way 
through  the  snow  and  over  the  mounds 
of  their  forefathers,  to  the  tiny  fort 
from  which  they  were  determined  to 
defend,  against  the  federal  irovern- 
ment,  what  was  more  to  them  than  life 
and  all  that  it  could  give  them. 

The  Conley  sisters  had  given  much 


thought  to  the  subject  and  they  realiz- 
ed that,  single  handed,  they  were  figlit- 
ing  against  great  odds,  but  tliey  were 
not  going  to  be  caught  nai)i>irig.  Dur- 
ing the  long  vigil  of  the  night,  one  of 
the  women  was  on  guard  at  a  window 
of  the  fort,  watching  for  a  sign  of  an 
unfriendly  footstep,  while  the  other 
slept.  In  this  way  they  alternated  un- 
til the  commission  left  the  city  and 
gave  up  the  fight,  temporarily  at  least. 

]\feantime,  ]\liss  Lydia  Conley,  her- 
self a  lawyer  and  the  only  Indiaii 
woman  lawyer  in  this  country,  spent 
every  spare  moment    in    studying  the 


Miss  Lyda  Conley. 


law  on  the  question  and  she  finally 
brought  suit  against  the  government,  to 
enjoin  it  from  removing  the  bodies  or 
selling  the  grounds.  The  case  came  up 
in  the  United  States  court  at-  Topeka, 
and  the  Conley  sisters  lost.  Nothing 
daunted,  they  appealed  to  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  land,  the  supreme  court 
at  Washington,  where  the  suit  is  still 
pending. 

]\[iss  Conley  is  now  teachine  tele- 
graphy at  a  business  college  in  Kansas 
City,  ^Missouri,  and  is  daily  expecting 
word  with  regard  to  the  case. 

*'I  will  go  to  Washington  and  per- 
sonally defend  it,"  she  told  me  and 
when  I,  in  my    ignorance,    asked  her 
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whether  she  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  supreme  court,  this  brave  woman 
replied : 

"No,  but  I  am  willinj?  to  take  the  ex- 
amination, if  I  can  find  any  one  at  the 
capital  who  will  stand  sponsor  for  me. 

"But,"  she  continued,  "you  know  one 
can  plead  his  own  case  in  any  court, 
and  this  I  intend  to  do.  No  lawyer 
could  plead  for  the  grave  of  my  mother 
as  I  could,  no  lawyer  could  have  the 
heart  interest  in  the  case  that  I  have." 

"Shall  I  win?"  she  asked,  as  a  smile 
played  over  her  features.  "If  I  do  not, 
then  there  is  no  cemetery  in  this  land 
safe  from  sale,  at  the  will  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  land  was  once  deeded  in 
perpetuity,  by  the  government,  as  a 
burial  place  for  the  Wyandotte  tribe; 
by  common  consent  it  has  been  used  as 
such  all  these  years,  and  congress  over- 
stepped its  authority  when  it  dared  to 
pass  a  law  to  disturb  those  graves.  If 
I  lose,  th«n  I  wall  admit  that  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  as 
Greek  to  me." 

Miss  Conley  has  the  pronounced  feat- 
ures of  her  Indian  ancestors,  but  her 
voice  is  low  and  w^ell  modulated  and 
she  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  called  a  forward 
woman.  Her  eyes  droop  under  the 
gaze  of  the  questioner,  her  cheeks  flush 
as  the  questions  become  too  pointed, 
and  an  innate  modesty  asserts  itself  so 
eloquently,  that  one  wonders  how^  so 
timid  a  woman  could  stand  the  hard- 
ships of  life  in  the  cemetery,  or  bear  up 
under  the  nervous  strain  that  must  ac- 
company the  thought  of  defying  the 
national  government.  There  are  no 
nerves  about  Miss  Conley,  however. 
She  is  too  complacent  for  that  and  is 
everj^  inch  the  stoic :  ready  to  die  if 
need  be,  but  not  giving  any  time  to 
needless  worry  on  the  subject. 

"'Was  I  afraid  in  that  cemetery? 
Afraid  of  the  dead?  you  ask,"  and  her 
eyes  and  lips  combined  in  an  in- 
credulous smile. 

"Afraid  of  what?  Afraid  of  my 
mother— or  of  my  grandmother — that 
their  spirits  would  harm  me,  when  I 
was  enduring  those  hardships  for  the 
security  of  their  last  resting  place? 
Why  should  I  be  afraid — of  the  dead? 
I  builded  the  hut  close  to  the  grave  of 


my  mother  and  I  felt  s(?ciire  every  mo- 
ment of  my  stay  in  the  grounds  that 
may  a[)})ear  to  you,  gloomy,  but  sacred 
to  me  for  their  memories." 

"Were  you  afraid  of  the  troops  from 
Leavenworth,"  I  asked.  "Did  you 
tremble  when  you  thouirht  that  they 
might,  perchance,  march  down  upon 
you.  and  in  the  name  of  the  crovern- 
ment,  demand  that  you  surrender." 

"No,  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  troops; 
I  knew  that  was  only  a  plan  to  scare 
me  away  from  the  place :  I  knew  the 
constitutijon  too  well  to  be  afraid  of 
them."  And  again  IMiss  Conley  smiled 
and  seemed  to  pity  the  nervous  tem- 
perament suggested  by  the  questions. 

"But  if  the  troops  had  come,"  she 
added,  "it  w^ould  not  have  made  one 
bit  of  difference ;  they  would  never 
turn  over  one  of  those  graves,  until 
they  had  first  taken  life  from  me." 

"But  just  suppose,  as  they  do  in 
fairy  tales,"  I  urged,  "just  suppose 
that  the  troops  had  marched  upon  the 
cemetery  and  had  drawn  their  euns 
upon  vou.  What  would  vou  have 
done?" 

"We  had  two  large  American  flacrs 
in  the  shack,"  Miss  Conley  answered, 
while  her  features  showed  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  emotion,  "and  in  the 
event  of  the  troops  putting  in  an  ap- 
pearance, we  had  decided  to  wrap  the 
folds  of  the  flag  around  us,  and  tell 
the  boys  in  blue  to  shoot — for  they 
would  have  to  do  that  before  they 
could  disturb  those  graves. 

"Why,"  said  Miss  Conley,  "we  were 
fighting  for  the  grave  of  our  mother." 
as  she  showed  the  first  sign  of  excite- 
ment;  "and  what  could  any  one  do.  in 
a  case  like  that,  but  die  rather  than 
surrender?" 

I  studied  the  features  of  the  Indian 
w^oman,  but  looked  in  vain  for  a  siim. 
The  stoic  still  held  sway  and  grrim  de- 
termination was  written  upon  every 
feature.  Her  fingers  tapped  the  keys 
of  the  telegraph  instrument  at  her  side, 
and  every  touch  was  clear,  distinct,  de- 
cided. I  marveled  at  the  nerve  of  the 
woman  and  wondered  if  the  fate  of  tiie 
AYyandotte  Cemetery  would  end  in  a 
tracredy  and  if  so,  -svhether  the  woman 
who  so  coolly  touched  the  keys  while 
she  discussed  the  subject  nearest  her 
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heart,  would  with  equal  coolness  fire  a 
volley  into  the  luckless  mortal  who 
heeded  not  those  rude  sij^ns  over  the 
graves  of  her  ancestors:  Trespassers, 
Beware!" 

''Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. 

The  Conley  sisters  have  sworn  to  de- 
fend those  graves  in  the  heart  of  Kan- 
sas City,  with  their  lives,  if  need  be ; 
they  have  sworn  to  do  murder  if  need 
be,  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  last 
resting  place  of  the  tribe  of  their  fore- 
fathers. That  they  will  not  be  swerved 
from  their  path,  is  the  verdict  of  all 
who  know  them ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  as 
the  spring  time  grows  apace,  residents 
of  Kansas  City  are  feverish  with  ex- 
citement in  anticipation  of  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court,  fearful  that  its 
full  import  will  cause  to  be  dyed  crim- 
son, the  grass  plots  on  the  hill  of 
Huron  Place. 

Thus  far,  the  citizens  of  Kansas  City 
have  petitioned  for  permission  to  sell 
the  property;  congress  barkened  to 
their  request  and  passed  the  law  per- 
mitting the  sale  ;  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  appointed  the  commission  to 
remove  the  bodies  and  effect  a  sale  of 


the  property;  the  commission  came  to 
Kansas  City  and  atteni[)tcd  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  the  government;  the 
United  States  court,  at  Topeka  pro- 
nounced tlie  act  of  congress  valid  and 
ordered  that  the  sale  proceed  forth- 
with. But  at  every  step  of  the  way, 
the  Indian  women  have  met  the  enemy 
— have  met  them,  undaunted  and  un- 
afraid. They  have  shown  not  the  least 
sign  of  fear  and  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds,  are  standing  on  their 
rights  as  citizens  and  demanding  jus- 
tice for  those  of  their  race  whose  lips 
are  still  in  death. 

Whether  they  win  or  lose  the  fight, 
their  courage  cannot  but  be  admired 
and  the  sentiment  for  which  they  are 
fighting  will,  at  least,  be  reechoed  in 
the  heart  of  every  woman  in  the  land. 

Should  ]\riss  Conley  Avin  her  case  in 
the  supreme  court,  she  expects  to  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  State  Historical 
Society  and  endeavor  to  have  that  or- 
ganization care  for  the  ground  and  set 
aside  an  appropriation  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

Meantime,  "while  we  live.''  say  the 
Conley  sisters,  "those  bodies  shall  not 
be  disturbed.  After  our  death?  Well 
then,  what  matter?" 


*S»sii'  siSsf*^  C/ 

BY  ELMER  T.  PETERSON 


OlMPOET  ye,  my  people,  saith 
your  God.  The  voice  of  him  that 
crieth  in  the  wilderness,  'Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted 
and  every  mountain  and  hill  made  low, 
the  crooked  straight  and  the  rough 
places  plain.'  " 

Natural  Kansas  was  conquered  by  a 
spirit  exemplified  in  this  and  other  ex- 
tracts from  the  oratorio  "^Messiah." 
The  voices  of  them  that  cried  in  the 
wilderness  were  sometimes,  but  not  of- 
ten, faint  with  discouragement.  The 
hard-headed,  practical    pioneer,  who 


plowed  and  fought  and  faced  blizzards 
and  droughts,  was  made  of  stern  stuff, 
but  he  himself  was  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  a  seer  of  visions  which  made  a 
garden  of  the  barren  plain.  Without 
the  dream  of  Watt,  the  Lusitania  or 
the  Union  Pacific  would  never  have 
l)een  built.  James  Hill  was  a  worker- 
dreamer,  and  he  opened  up  the  North- 
\\'est  empire.  Sixty  years  ago  the 
Great  American  Desert,  now  largely 
occupied  by  Kansas,  was  considered  by 
most  people  fit  only  as  a  habitation  for 
l)uffaloes,  coyotes  and  a  few  wild 
cattle.  Then  the  dreamer  with  nerve 
and  muscle  began  to  push  westward, 
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and  ovorcanio  this  prejudice,  lie  made 
straip:ht  in  tlic  desert  a  hii^hway  for 
his  God,  since  our  civilization  is  es- 
sentially a  Christian  one,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  crops  Avere  planted,  he  be^^an 
to  build  schools,  colleo^es,  churches  and 
libraries.  The  hills  and  mountains  of 
difficulty  were  made  low,  the  crooked 
ways  straio-ht  and  the  rouf?h  places 
plain.  So  he  took  for  his  motto,  ''Ad 
Aster  per  Aspera,"  and,  through  all 
the  hardships  he  kept  alive  his  ever- 
youthful  visions  of  the  higher  plane  of 
living. 

Among  the  early  worker-dreamers  of 
Kansas  was  a  young  man  named  Carl 
Swensson.  In  1879  he  came  out  to  the 
center  of  the  state  to  preach  to  a 
young  and  struggling  congregation. 
Those  days  were  full  of  hardship. 
Grasshoppers,  drought,  prairie  fires 
and  blizzards  came,  and  the  ''stars" 
of  the  Kansas  motto  were  obscured 
most  of  the  time  by  clouds  of  depres- 
sion and  discouragement. 

Swensson  had  heard,  back  in  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  the  immortal  "Mes- 
siah"^ oratorio,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  its  lingering  impressions  acted  as 
a  spur  to  this  pioneering  spirit,  and 
urged  him  to  be  one  of  the  voices  in 
the  wilderness.  Responding  to  this 
spur,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  college  on  the  bleak 
prairie.  He  was  buffeted  by  opposition 
and  innumerable  setbacks,  but  they 
made  him  all  the  stronger,  and  he 
never  wavered.  The  school  was  be- 
gun, with  scarcely  a  half-dozen  stu- 
dents, but  it  grew  surely,  if  painfully, 
from  year  to  year.  lie  held  before 
himself  the  ideal  of  a  great  college,  a 
highway  to  learning  and  culture,  in 
the  one-time  desert. 

The  foundations  of  the  college  laid, 
he  broached  the  seemingly  preposter- 
ous idea  of  building  up  a  huge  chorus 
of  singers  which  should  yearly  give  to 
the  people  of  Kansas  '  the"  inspired 
musical  epic,  the  ":\Iessiah,"  which 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  Kansas  motto, 
telling,  as  it  docs,  of  the  londng  of  the 
world  for  the.  Christ,  propliesying  the 
triumph  over  sin  and  hardship,  telling 
of  the  sufferings  and  final  exaltation 
of  Christ,  the  birth  of  Christianity  and 


enlightenment,  and  ending  with  the 
Hallelujah  and  the  thankful  Amen. 

Dr.  Swensson  deserves  a  high  place 
in  the  annals  of  Kansas.  He  was  a 
college  president,  orator,  member  of 
the  legislature,  writer,  preacher, 
musical  and  art  critic,  and  withal,  a 
Man,  well  rounded  and  versatile ; 
shrewd,  yet  gentle  as  a  woman ;  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  presidents  and  Euro- 
pean royalt}^  also  of  the  humblest 
farmer  in  his  congregation;  almost  a 
father  to  his  students,  a  man  who  was 
big  enough'  to  smile  on  all.  who  en- 
couraged struggling  youncr  men  and 
women,  a  man  who  did  the  work  of 
four  ordinary  men  and  still  had  time 
to  dream. 

Five  years  ago,  while  yet  in  his 
prime,  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down 
just  as  a  full  measure  of  success  came 
in  his  grasp.  He  died  just  at  the 
realization  of  an  ideal,  as  did  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Large  in  stature  and  in  mind, 
Kansas  will  not  soon  see  his  like  again. 

His  effort  in  establishing  this  chorus 
was  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  an 
attractive  art.  He  appreciated  the 
value  of  music  to  the  utmost,  but  his 
motives  involved  something  far  deeper, 
the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  state.  In  the  first  years  he 
had  as  a  coAvorker  in  the  chorus  move- 
ment his  talented  wife.  ^Irs.  Alma 
Swensson.  She  was  the  first  conductor, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  took  the 
leading  solo  parts.  His  field  of 
operation  was  the  Lindsborg  com- 
munity, nestling  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Smoky  Hills,  in  McPherson  county.  It 
was  inhabited  principally  by  people 
from  the  land  of  Jennie  Lind.  the 
Swedish  Nightingale,'  which  people 
transplanted  in  Kansas  the  traditions 
of  their  fatherland.  Lindsborg  has 
grown  from  a  bare  village  to  a  little 
city  covered  with  the  verdure  of  trees, 
man.v  of  which  Dr.  Swensson  planted 
and  tended  with  his  own  hands.  As 
the  community  gradually  grew  and 
prospered,  the  oratorio  chorus  became 
a  more  vital  factor  in  Kansas,  until 
now.  after  its  twenty-seventli  year  of 
existence,  it  has  become  known,  not 
only  over  the  state,  but  in  the  whole 
nation,  being  commented  upon  with  ap- 
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proval  and  admiration  by  the  foremost 
journals  of  our  country.  It  has  been 
heard  by  thousands,  who  return  to 
hear  it  aj^ain  and  a<^ain.  Althouprh  Dr. 
Swensson  lias  died,  the  work  he  be<^^an 
has  continued  and  has  become  a  monu- 
ment to  his  far-sightedness  and  his  de- 
votion to  an  ideal.  He  left  behind  him 
g:rateful  hearts  who  knew  his  aspira- 
tions and  endeavor  to  follow  them  out, 
and  amongf  them  is  his  successor  as 
president  of  Bethany  College,  Dr. 
Pihlblad. 

What  is  there  in  this  oratorio  "Mes- 
siah" that  should  cause  its  repetition 
each  year  for  twenty-seven  years  with 
ever  growing  success,  on  the  Kansas 
plain?  Could  any  one  imagine  a  mere 
entertainment"  lasting  that  long? 
Do  not  the  singers  get  tired  of  its 
repetition?  Is  it  not  hard  to  keep  the 
chorus  together?  These  are  the  most 
natural  inquiries  that  arise. 

In  the  first  place,  oratorio  music 
compels  the  attention  of  all  classes. 
There  is  something  of  the  spectacular 
in  the  united  mass  of  human  beings, 
equivalent  to  a  large  congregation, 
obeying  the  wand  of  one  man.  just  as 
there  is  to  a  regiment  of  soldiery  obey- 
ing an  officer's  commands.  Then  there 
is  the  series  of  perfectly  swelling 
.chords  rushing  out  from  this  mass  in 
overwhelming  and  majestic  volume, 
sometimes  deviating  in  "runs"  or 
figurations,  and  at  other  times  falling 
abruptly  to  absolute  silence  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  climax. 

There  are  mauy  well  composed  ora- 
torios, but  Handel's  ''^Messiah"  is  ad- 
mittedly the  standard  by  which  all  are 
measured.  While  others  deal  with 
minor  Biblical  incidents  .the  "^Messiah" 
deals  directly  with  the  storv  of  Christ, 
the  central  theme  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. The  ''Messiah"  was  Handel's 
greatest  work.  He  had  led  a  rather 
wild  and  tempestuous  life,  but  after 
matui'ity  became  converted,  and.  being 
bowed  down  before  the  majesty  of  the 
Christinn  religion,  wrote  like  a  man 
inspired,  at  the  nge  of  fifty-six  years, 
this  remarkable  work,  completing  it  in 
the  incredibly  short  space  of  twenty- 
three  days. 

All  considered,  in  the  ''^Messiah" 
there  is  a  tremendous    appeal  to  the 


emotions,  to  the  primal  religious  in- 
stinct in  man.  Great  evangelists  can 
sway  myriads  by  their  messages,  but 
when  the  same  messages  are  given  in 
niusic,  in  itself  a  divine  art,  and  ren- 
dered by  a  half  thousand  in  well  timed 
words  of  melodic  thunder,  they  are 
irresistiblo.  At  the  same  time  the 
classical  element  is  made  plain  and 
easily  understood ;  the  skill  of  the  great 
composer  in  expressing  emotion  in 
music  is  revealed,  step  by  step,  for  the 
text  and  music  can  be  instantly  com- 
pared. Any  movement  which  tends  to 
make  popular  and  easily  understand- 
able the  higher  grades  of  music  is  a 
valuable  educational  factor,  and  this 
is  what  the  "Messiah"  does.  Haweis, 
a  Avell  known  musical  authority,  sub- 
stantiates this  when  he  says,  "It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  true  the  really 
popular  instinct  was  to  Handel.  It  was 
the  nobles,  not  the  people,  who  refused 
to  hear  his  oratorios  and  complained  of 
his  instrumentation."  SjTnphonies  ap- 
peal to  the  intellectual,  rather  than  to 
the  emotional  side,  and  have  little  in 
them  to  appeal  to  the  popular  mind, 
especially  since  they  are  Avithout  words, 
and  the  ideas  of  the  composer  have  to 
be  vaguely  guessed  at,  even  by  the 
trained  musician.  Operas  afford  the 
words,  but  the  attention  is  distracted 
from  them  and  from  the  music  by  the 
dramatic  performance,  and,  besides, 
there  is  generally  little  or  no  moral 
lesson  in  them  to  form  a  lasting  ap- 
peal, in  the  same  degree  as  does  ora- 
torio. 

The  one  important  thing  which 
prevents  this  work  from  lagging, 
either  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  audi- 
ence or  of  the  performers,  is  the  deep 
spiritual  feeling  imparted  by  the  sing- 
ers. There  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the 
singing.  Dramatic  singing,  which 
would  be  especially  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  soloists,  is  considered  out  of 
place  in  this  work.  In  the  village  of 
Ober-Ammergau.  Bavaria,  is  given 
the  celebrated  "Passion  Play"  every 
ten  years,  by  the  natives,  and  the  vil- 
lage becomes  a  ]Mecca  for  thousands 
from  all  over  the  world.  Those  who 
are  to  tnke  part  in  the  play  are  train- 
ed from  childhood,  and  grow  up  in  its 
atmosphere.    So,  also,  in  the  little  city 
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of  Lindsborp:,  Kansas,  are  tlie  cliildren 
broug:lit  lip  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Messiah."  To  give  them  skill,  they 
are  allowed  to  have  a  chorus  of  their 
own,  four  hundred  stronjj,  which  ren- 
ders simple  songs  with  surprising 
ability.  The  rendition  of  the  "Mes- 
siah" becomes  a  devotional  exercise, 
and,  although  the  people  composing 
the  chorus  do  not  claim  to  have  su- 
perior spirituality,  their  attitude  dur- 
ing the  concerts  is  especially  reverent. 
There  are  trained  choruses  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  which  are  more 
perfect  technically,  but  there  are  none 
which  surpass  this  chorus  in  spiritual 
interpretation.  Samuel  Tliorstenberg, 
who  has  conducted  the  chorus  for  many 
years,  when  asked  which  is  the  more 
important,  spiritual  interpretation  or 
mere  technical  ability,  unhesitatingly 
responded  in  favor  of  the  former,  say- 
ing of  course  both  are  very  necessary. 

The  rendition  of  the  "Messiah"  here 
is  largely  a  labor  of  love.  If  suitable 
remuneration  were  given  the  six  hun- 
dred chorus  members,  sixty  orchestra 
members,  organist,  soloists  and  con- 
ductor, Bethany  College,  under  whose 
auspices  it  is  given,  would  face  an  an- 
nual deficit  of  some  $20,000.  All  of  the 
home  people  serve  absolutely  without 
pay.  It  is  w^ell  that  it  is  thus,  for  if  a 
work  of  this  nature  were  to  be  under- 
taken here  and  placed  upon  a  com- 
mercial basis,  it  would  be  foredoomed 
to  failure,  from  the  very  idea  of  it. 
The  college  receives  a  small  revenue 
from  the  concerts  each  year,  but  if 
only  financial  considerations  w^ere  in- 
volved, it  would  be  far  more  profitable 
to  every  one  concerned  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  to  do- 
nate two  or  three  dollars  to  the  col- 
lege annually  and  save  the  valuable 
time  now  consumed  by  lonsr  continued 
rehearsals  and  concerts,  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  they  already  con- 
tribute. 

The  work  is  kept  up  from  year  to 
year  because  Kansas  people  have  come 
to  demand  it,  and  because  it  means 
the  keeping  up  of  an  ideal,  one  of  the 
highways  which  lead  to  better  thinqfs. 
There  are  singers  in  the  chorus  who 
have  participated  in  every  festival  for 
twenty-seven  years.    There  are  people 


in  the  neighborhood  wlio  liave  lieard 
nearly  every  renrlition  of  tlie  oratorio 
since  the  beginning,  and  could  not 
stay  away  now.  It  is  worthy  ol'  note 
that  "the  prophet  is  honored  in  his 
own  country,"  for  the  nearby  towns 
annually  send  large  crowds,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  adult  person  in  the 
radius  of  twenty-five  jiiiles  who  has  not 
lieard  the  oratorio  several  times.  There 
are  people  living  a  hundred  miles  from 
Lindsborg  who  attend  the  concerts 
every  year.  The  fervor  of  the  sineers 
and  conductor,  instead  of  waning, 
grows  greater  from  year  to  year  as 
perfection  is  nearer  approached.  In  a 
nutshell,  the  "Messiah"  is  something 
which  cannot  grow  old  until  people  re- 
ject the  Christian  religion  and  abandon 
the  churches. 

The  people  who  sing  the  "^lessiah" 
are  not  different  from  other  Kansas 
people.  Being  lar^'ely  of  Swedish  stock, 
they  bring  with  them  the  artistic  tra- 
ditions of  their  fatherland,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Lindsborg  is  a 
sequestered  community,  inhabited  by  a 
people  of  strange  ways.  They  mingle 
with  their  musical  tastes  the  same 
pioneering,  hardy  spirit  of  all  Kansans. 
and  they  are  Kansans,  through  and 
through.  The  town  is  well  kept, 
physical!}^  and  morally,  and  it  is  the 
habit  of  working  together  that  makes' 
its  inhabitants  successful  in  the  "Mes- 
siah" w^ork,  just  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
securing  new  factories  or  other  enter- 
prises. Outside  of  the  concert  hall  the 
world  wears  its  ordinary  aspect.  There 
is  the  commonplace  excursion  crowd, 
vender  of  hot  tamales  and  peanuts, 
and  other  accompaniments  of  a  crowd 
away  from  home  on  a  holiday.  But 
when  one  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Hal- 
lelujah chorus,  standing,  as  did  the 
Kins:  of  Eno-land  Avhen  he  heard  it.  or 
of  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  or 
listens  to  the  mighty  climax  of  the  last 
"Amen,"  one  feels  a  new  phase  of  life 
appealing  to  him. 

The  work  begun  at  Lindsborg  has 
spread  to  other  towns.  Topeka,  Wich- 
ita, Concordia,  Ottawa,  Lincoln, 
Hutchinson,  Newton  and  other  places, 
and  the  progress  of  the  work  throuirh- 
out  the  state,  far  from  beinjx  watched 
jealously  by  the  Lindsborg  leaders,  is 
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commended  and  assisted.  The  musi- 
cians all  over  the  state  find  it  an  enter- 
ing wedge,  creating  the  desire  for 
musical  study  among  all  the  people, 
thus  furthering  their  own  individual 
causes.  This  movement  is  only  one  in- 
stance of  "making  straight  the  high- 
way," but  it  is  certainly  a  striking  and 
important  one. 

Droughts,  cyclones,  grasshopper 
visitations,  blizzards  were  endured  in 


patience  because  Kansas  peoijle  saw 
through  the  clouds  to  the  stars.  The 
battle  did  not  make  them  sordid,  for 
they  kept  with  them  their  ideals  un- 
spoiled. Now,  with  the  desert  trans- 
forn\ed  to  a  beautiful  garden,  yielding 
richness,  those  who  have  seen  the  state 
grow  and  flourish  during  the  half 
century  can  say  that  the  crooked  has 
been  made  straight  and  the  rough 
places  plain. 


Wlvat  h  Music? 

BY  THEODORE  LINDBERG 


SW.  VAN  DEMAN,  a  resident  of 
,  Kansas  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  one  of  the  first  serious 
musicians  that  Kansas  may  boast  of,  is 
now  located  at  Pratt,  Kansas,  where  he 
still  teaches  and  enjoys  the  friendship 
and  high  esteem  of  all  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  him.  S.  W. 
Van  Deman  is  an  advocate  of  better 
music  in  our  schools,  church  and  home, 
and  never  tires  of  urging  teachers  and 
students  to  a  better  and  higher  stand- 
ard in  music.  The  following  address 
was  delivered  by  S.  W.  Van  Deman  at 
the  Kansas  IMusic  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  De- 
cember, 1908.  The  address  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  word  in  this, 
or  any  language,  w^hich  has  more  di- 
versity of  meaning  as  understood  by 
different  people,  than  Music.  Shake- 
speare's "concord  of  sweet  sounds"  is 
possibly  as  near  the  general  popular 
meaning  of  the  word  as  wo  can  get, 
but  sounds  may  be  "sweet"  without 
"concord."  Furthermore,  since  sound 
is  in  the  brain  and  not  outside,  its 
"sweetness,"  or  agree ableness  depends 
upon  the  attitude  which,  in  turn,  de- 
pends upon  the  development  and  con- 
sequent sensitiveness,  and  predisposi- 
tion of  the  individual  brain  receiving 
the  impression.  Two  young  men  were 
sitting  across  the  aisle  from  me,  dur- 
ing what  was    considered    a  popular 


concert  by  a  famous  orchestra.  Dur- 
ing the  evening,  one  received  through 
the  ear  what  might  correspond  to  the 
impression  of  the  most  magnificent 
sunset  upon  the  eye.  To  the  other, 
there  was  only  a  jargon  of  sounds, 
something  like  the  impression  a  beauti- 
ful painting  might  give  to  the  color 
blind.  Finally,  while  the  "Blue 
Danube"  w^altzes  were  being  given,  I 
could  hear  the  first  young  man  say  to 
his  friend,  "There,  can't  you  catch 
on?"  but  there  was  only  a  disappoint- 
ed shake  of  the  head.  Harriet  Beecher- 
Stowe  takes  occasion  to  describe  a  New 
England  sunset  with  the  varia gated 
colors  of  the  autumn  leaves.  All  this, 
she  w^rites,  was  before  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Asfixia  Smith  but  she  saw  it  not.  The 
great  event  of  butchering  hogs  was  to 
take  place  on  the  following  morning 
very  early  and  she  could  find  no  room 
in  her  mind  for  anything  else  even  if 
she  had  had  the  slightest  desire  to  do 
so. 

The  power  of  association,  and  their 
significance,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
impression  of  sounds  upon  individuals. 
Songs  of  birds,  hum  of  bees,  lowing  of 
cattle,  babbling  of  the  brooklet,  the 
murmur  of  the  distant  waterfall,  the 
crowing  of  fowls  and  barnyard  sounds 
generally,  the  wind  sighing  or  moaning 
through  the  trees  or  around  corners  of 
buildings,  the  roar  and  rattle  of  ma- 
chinery and  sounds  incident  to  manu- 
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factiire  and  conimorce,  the  dinnor  hell, 
horn,  or  ^on«^  and  innunierahle  other 
sounds,  aj^reeahle,  or  otherwise,  in 
themselves,  have  been  called  Music? 
"Why?  Not,  certainly  because  the  filing 
of  saws,  the  hammering  around  big 
boilers,  the  sound  of  phonograph,  etc., 
^re  agreeable  in  themselves.  Oh  no! 
The  songs  of  birds  and  like  sounds 
make  us  think  of  freedom,  health,  cool- 
ness, happiness,  etc.  Barnyard  sounds 
may  suggest  home,  childhood  days  and 
dear  ones.  The  dinner  bell,  horn  and 
gong  remind  us  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  roar  of  machinery  etc.,  may 
mean  general  prosperity,  the  full  din- 
ner pail,  or,  perhaps,  plenty  of  good 
music  students  or  concert  engagements. 
To  Nero,  famous  for  cruelty,  Henry 
VIII  of  later  times,  and  many  other  ty- 
rants of  historic  fame,  the  groans  of 
the  dying  were  music.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  am  reminded  of  a  bachelor 
preacher  domiciled  in  the  same  board- 
ing house  with  his  sw^eetheart  named 
Grace.  On  one  occasion,  they  say,  he 
took  his  Grace  to  church,  as  some  un- 
married men  are  likely  to  do  their 
sweethearts.  After  seating  her  in  the 
choir,  at  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  he 
read  with  considerable  feeling  the  first 
hymn : 

Grace!  'tis  a  charming  sound.  Har- 
monious to  mine  ear,"  and  further  on, 
Grace  first  contrived  a  way.  To  save 
rebellious  man,"  and  the  concluding 
lines,  "  'Tis  Grace  has  brought  me  safe 
thus  far.  And  Grace  shall  lead  me 
home." 

Ear  training  is  the  most  important 
thing  and  it  is  the  aim  to  have  stu- 
dents use  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye. 
We  should  hear  with  our  eyes  and  see 
with  our  ears.  The  history  of  music, 
lives  of  composers,  the  relation  of 
music  to  other  arts,  and  everything 
which  bears  upon  the  subject  is  includ- 
ed in  theoretic  study.  ^Music  is  much 
more  a  matter  of  cultivation  than  is 
generally  supposed  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  will  amply  repay 
anyone  for  his  pains. 

Teachers  and  practitioners  in  other 
lines  must  understand  their  business 
thoroughly  if  they  succeed.  The 
medical  student  must  study  the  anat- 
omy of  the  human  system  and  know 


the  construction  and  use  of  all  its  parts 
before  he  is  allowed  to  i)ractice  iiis  pro- 
fession. The  pharmacist  must  know 
the  nature  of  chemicals  if  he  would 
keep  his  head  from  being  blown  off 
and  must  be  able  to  recognize  drugs  by 
sight,  smell  and  taste,  be  familiar  with 
their  effect  upon  the  human  system, 
if  he  Avould  be  trusted  with  thr-  mixing 
of  the  concoctions  which  his  sick 
brothers  must  take.  The  botanist  may 
love  flowers  and  plants  but  he  must 
have  the  knowledge  and  judgment  to 
analyze  and  classify  if  he  has  anv 
claim  to  recognition.  The  student  of 
horology  must  be  able  to  make  a  watch 
that  ^y\\l  keep  good  time  before  he  can 
be  safely  trusted  w^ith  repairing 
watches  for  the  public.  If  the  teacher 
of  music  cannot  come  up  to  the  same 
requirements,  our  profession  is  not  on 
a  par  with  others. 

Another  very  important  reason  is 
that  w^ithout,  at  least,  some  theoretic- 
knowledge,  and  the  history  of  music, 
the  lives  of  composers  are  closed  books 
to  any  one  and  these  are  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  and  profit.  Cur- 
rent magazines  often  contain  articles 
in  which  references  are  made  to  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  the  understanding  of 
w^hich  something  of  the  science  of 
music  is  essential.  Education  means 
development  or  drawing  out  and  any 
study  is  valuable  rather  for  its  use  in 
mental  development  than  for  certain 
facts  and  principles  which  may  be.  in- 
cidentally, of  much  practical  value. 
The  use  of  music  as  an  educational 
factor  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
When  properly  studied  it  develops  both 
mind  and  character  and  that  is  another 
very  important  reason  for  its  study  by 
students,  especially.  It  goes  without 
saying,  that  theoretic  study  including 
as  it  does,  analysis  and  ear  training, 
adds  immeasurably  to  the  interest. 
Schumann  says.  ''Without  enthusiasm 
nothing  can  be  accomplished.  The 
study  pays  if  the  student  becomes  an 
intelligent  listener,  only.  "Only"  do- 
we  say?  The  listening  is  the  principal 
thing.  Were  it  possible  to  play  well 
without  listening,  it  would  be  like  eat- 
ing without  tasting  the  food.  If  one 
does  not  listen  to  his  own  placing,  no 
one  else  will. 
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The  teachor  wlio,  at  least,  starts  stu- 
dents toward  hearin<r  wliat  is  to  be 
heard,  admits  them  to  a  world  of 
beauty  and  <»randeur  beyond  tlu}  most 
extravagant  dreams.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  ^rreat  masters  and  we  have 
many  g:reat  artists.  These,  we  need, 
but  we  need  as  well,  good  listeners. 

Persons  there  are  of  broad  culture 
and  high  intellectual  attainments  who 
never  miss  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
what  is  best  in  music,  just  as  they 
never  fail  to  see  w^hat   is   best  in  art. 


Such  persons  may  know  notliinir  of  the 
meaninjr  of  terms,  as  used  by  musir-ians, 
but  their  criticisms  are  often  uncrrinL' 
althoucrh  they  express,  in  their  own 
language,  ideas  of  which  connoisseurs 
might  be  i)roud. 

In  conclusion.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
saying,  that  until  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples, at  least,  of  the  Art  Divine  are 
studied,  not  in,  but  in  connection  with 
the  schools,  the  conditions  are  not  like- 
ly to  improve. 


WicMta's  First  EdI^j^Toks  Sorvlc^^) 

BY  DWIGHT  HENRY  PLATT 


IN  THE  late  '60 's  Luther  Hart  Piatt, 
1  a  missionary  of  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society,  made  a 
tour  of  investigation  into  the  extreme 
southw^estern  settlements  of  Kansas 
and  visited  Wichita.  There  he  met  a 
young  man  teaching  school  in  a  dug- 
out. The  writer  of  this  article  once 
savr  a  picture  of  this  primitive  school- 
house,  probably  the  first  in  Wichita. 

Mr.  Piatt  accompanied  the  school- 
master to  the  postoffice,  w^hicli  w^as  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  saloon  and 
gambling  place  of  the  town.  The  pro- 
prietor and  postmaster,  chaperoned  by 
a  United  States  marshal,  Avas  at  this 
time  an  unwilling  visitor  at  a  session 
of  the  federal  court  in  Leavenworth, 
This  gentleman  was  also  under  suspi- 
cion of  having  connections  w^ith  a 
secret  society,  then  operating  in  that 
region  and  having  for  its  chief  end  the 
promotion  of  the  industry  of  horse 
stealing.  During  the  absence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  establishment,  the 
barkeeper  was  in  charge  of  affairs. 

When  the  pedagogue  and  the  mis- 
sionary entered  the  room,  the  front 
space  was  filled  with  typical  westerners 
of  the  period,  gathered  about  the 
gaming  tables  and  the  barkeeper  was 
tlirumming  upon  a  violin.  The  teacher 
inquired  for  his  mail  and  the  barkeeper 
laid  the  instrument  across  the  bar  to 
wait  upon  him.  :\rr.  Piatt  Avas  a  skilled 
musician,  ])oth  a   violinist   and  a  vo- 


calist, known  to  the  early  settlers  of 
Greenwood  County  and  old  Howard 
County — now^  Elk  and  Chautauqua 
Counties — as  ''the  fiddling  preacher.'^ 
He  picked  up  the  violin  and  drew  the 
bow  across  the  strings  enough  times  to 
discover  tlfat  it  was  an  instrument  of 
unusual  tone.  He  played  a  few  instru- 
mental selections  and  then  began  to 
sing,  accompanying  himself  on  the 
violin.  One  by  one  the  men  began  to- 
leave  the  tables  and  gather  about  him. 
They  had  found  a  new  source  of  enter- 
tainment, "a  feller  who  could  fiddle- 
and  sing."  After  singing  several 
rollicking  songs,  he  sang  an  old  ballad, 
descriptive  of  a  storm  upon  the  ocean, 
the  refrain  of  which  ran,  "God  is  upon 
the  sea  as  well  as  upon  the  land."  A 
look  of  surprise  and  confusion  came 
across  the  faces  of  the  auditors,  for 
they  did  not  know  just  what  to  make 
of  their  ''fidcllino-  sina-er. "  But  it 
passed  away,  during  the  siuiring  of 
several  more  secular  songs,  only  to  re- 
turn again,  when  the  entertainment 
closed  with  the  sin  gin  o'  of  one  of  the 
most  familiar  hymns  of  the  church. 
i\rr.  Piatt  then  laid  the  violin  across 
the  ])ar  and  made  .  a  short  religious 
talk  to  ns  attentive  and  respectful  an 
audience  as  any  preacher  miirht  wish 
to  have  assembled  before  him.  He 
closed  by  inviting  these  men  to  come 
to  the  dug-out  schoolhouse  and  hear- 
him  preach  the  next  morning. 


BY  ROY  TEMPLE  HOUSE 


EGROEG  SENOJ  was  a  purse-proud 
member  of  the  antipodal  tribe  of 
the  Atihciw.  He  had  grown 
enormously  wealthy  from  a  traffic  in 
•canned  bread-fruit  and  salt  mis- 
sionary, had  given  his  daughter  tom- 
tom lessons,  had  dressed  his  wife  out 
with  cluster  diamond  nose-rings  and 
Worth  loin-cloths,  and  had  sent  his  son 
to  the  most  expensive  ball  play  institu- 
tion in  the  Avhole  tribe  of  the  Atihciw. 
But  he  had  never  had  time  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  stars  or  the  meaning 
of  the  scratches  on  the  clay  tablets. 

Nhoj  Htims,  his  neighbor,  lived  in  a  ' 
little  burrow  just  at  the  side  of  Egroeg 
Senoj's  palatial  cavern.  He  spent  his 
•days  and  nights  studying  the  stars  and 
the  marks  on  the  tablets,  and  gained 
an  occasional  scrap  of  fish  or  section 
of  baked  rattlesnake  by  teaching  those 
mysteries  to  the  children  of  his  neigh- 
bors. He  had  a  great  reputation  for 
learning  among  certain  ones  of  the 
community.  But  he  had  never  found 
time  to  collect  treasure  and  pile  it  up 
in  the  pit  at  the  back  of  his  burrow. 

It  came  about  in  the  course  of  time 
that  Egroeg  Senoj  determined  to  rent 
•out  his  cavery  and  dig  a  much  greater 
and  more  elaborate  one.  So  he  sent  for 
the  most  elaborate  cavern  planner  in 
the  tribe,  and  maintained  him  for  a 
long  time  on  the  choicest  viands,  while 
he  planned  the  largest  and  most  ex- 
pensive hole  in  all  the  ground  of  the 
Atihciw.  When  the  plan  was  made,  he 
paid  him  a  great  sum;  and  then  work- 
men delved  and  dug  for  moons.  Wlien 
all  was  ready  for  the  house  warming, 
Egroeg  and  his  wife  Amimej  sat  do^vll 
to  make  out  the  list  of  invited  guests. 

As  they  were  at  work.  ''Shall  we  in- 
vite Nhoj  Htims?"  said  Amimej. 

Egroeg  sniffed  contemptuously. 
''^And  wherefore?"  he  said.  ''There  is 
no  man  so  thoroughly  contemptible,  so 
absolutely  null,    as    the  little-spirited 


fellow  who  wastes  his  life  studying 
black  marks.  The  only  man  who  is 
worthy  the  name  of  man  is  he  who 
does;  who  goes  and  rolls  up  his  sleeves 
and  adds  to  the  amount  of  the  world's 
material  possessions.  Invite  Nhoj 
Htims?  Nay,  I  would  rather  invite 
Yrneh  Nworb,  the  rae  picker;  for  he 
at  least  is  saving  certain  properties  for 
the  world's  use.  There  shall  be  no  idle 
parasites  at  my  house  Avarming." 

And  so  it  came  that  the  list  held  not 
the  name  of  Nhoj  Htims. 

When  the  scholar  heard  of  the  house 
warming  that  was  to  be.  and  that  the 
great  man  would  send  out  many  invita- 
tions, he  had  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  thirty-second  magnitude 
star  and  the  editor  of  ^Mailliw  Nosni- 
bor's  classic  treatise  on  "the  Seven 
Souls  of  the  Lightning  Bug"  would 
be  one  of  the  invitees.  "But,"  he 
thought,  "how  can  I  countenance  by 
my  presence  the  vulgar  and  dishonest 
methods  of  this  ignorant  Egroeg  Senoj  ? 
A  man  who  grows  rich  by  speculation 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  neces- 
sities of  underpaid  employes  and  hun- 
gry purchasers,  is  a  thief  and  a  mur- 
derer a  thousand  times  magnified;  and 
a  man  who  neglects  his  mind  and  his 
spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  material  gain  is 
a  God-cursed  suicide.  Never  can  I  set 
foot  over  the  threshold  of  such  a  beast. 
I  must  be  out  of  town  during  that 
week.  I  will  go  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Akepot  and  visit  my  friend  the  moon 
gazer.  Knarf  Etihw,  till  the  party  is 
over." 

And  he  went,  and  never  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  no  invitation 
was  hieroglyphed  for  him.  So  each 
was  happy  in  his  self-conceit. 

And  that  the  men  of  the  antipodes 
are  not  greatly  different  from  those 
who  dwell  on  this  side  the  globe,  may 
be  seen  by  reading  all  the  proper  names 
in  this  veracious  narrative  backward. 


Wl'dn  Kansas  3nr<ls 


This  magazine  desires  to  preserve  here  all  poetry  of  merit  about  Kansas  or  by  Kansas  writers. 
We  earnestly  desire  any  verse  that  is  available. 


PLAINT  OF  A  NEAR-POET 

By  Stephen  H.  Broiun 

He  offered  some  rhymes  and  a  story 
To  magazine  publishers  East. 

But  back  they  all  came  in  their  glory: 
A  fate  he  expected  the  least. 

Each  brought  him  a  kindly  epistle 
•  Designed  to  assuage  all  his  woes; 
But  each  said  with  emphasis:  "This'll 
Advise  naught  not  typewritten  goes." 

What,  then,  shall  it  profit  a  jester 

To  sling  a  Spencerian  quill 
If  he  isn't  permitted  to  pester 

Mankind  without  using  a  mill? 

He  gazed  at  a  typewriter  keyboard 
And  paused,  for  he  stood  at  Fame's  brink. 

"I  have  it — I'll  send  to  the  seaboard 
A  song  done  in  India  ink." 

:|e       *       «       «       *       *  « 

Alas!  for  the  hope  that  entrances 
The  poet  who  starves  as  he  sings 

Of  sunshine  and  flowers  in  KANSAS 
Whilst  food  product  prices  take  wings, 

MY  PORTION 

By  George  Warburton  Lewis 

I  seek  naught  save  to  win  the  love  of  all 
'mankind — 
To  know  at  last  that  I  leave  else  than  gold 
hehind. 

To  feel,  as  lulled  to  sleep  by  earth's  last 
soft  refrain, 
That  by  some  act  my  life  was  not  quite  all 
in  vain, 

To  know  that  on  Hope's  tablet  here  I  left 
some  message  graved, 
To  know  that  I,  in  all  the  years,  a  single 
soul  have  saved! 

I  crave  of  earth  no  lands  nor  acres  broad: 
•Instead — 

One  sheltered  nook  wherein  at  last  to  rest 
my  head, — 
And  nothing  more — unless  perchance  it  be, 
uncut, 

A  headstone,  crude  as  life  and  roughened  as 
its  rut, 

Whereon  who  comes  may  mark  the  words: 
"He  died,  yet  lives  again; 
He  wrought,  nor  thrived,  yet  by  one  deed  his 
life  was  not  in  vain.'' 


KANSAS 

By  Maude  Emory  Martin 

Land  of  infinite  variety,  and  somewhere 
we  are  told, 
"Variety's  the  spice  of  life,"  so  runs  the 
proverb,  old. 
And  I  think'  that's  just  the  reason 
That  both  in  and  out  of  season 
We  choose  to  live  in  Kansas  and  to  her 
people  hold. 

I  know  the  wind  blows  fiercely  and  the 
sun  shines  hot  and  long. 
And  the  mercury  goes  to  zero  while  the 
birds  still  sing  their  song. 
But  there's  something  here  that  holds  us 
And  with  pure  content  enfolds  us, 
And  if  we  leave  old  Kansas  we  don't  stay- 
away  for  long. 

One  year  we  thought  a  little  trip  would 
do  us  good,  and  so 
We  went  back  East  to  visit  all  our  friends 
of  long  ago. 
But  the  mud  was  more  than  axle  deep 
And  the  people  more  than  half  asleep. 
So  we  hurried  back  toward  Kansas  in  a  way 
that  wasn't  slow. 

Another  time  we  traveled  forth  to  see  the 
golden  West, 
And  there  it  seems  the  motto  is  to  never,, 
never  rest, 
And  they  boast  of  fruit  so  very  fine, 
And  don't  know  that  along  that  line 
We  grow  some  things  in  Kansas  that  can 
beat  them  at  their  best. 

For  we  grow  things  that  are  good  to  eat 
as  well  as  good  to  see, 
And  after  all  "to  eat's"  the  test  of  fruit,  of 
vine  or  tree. 
And  a  Kansas  quarter  section 
Has  a  hold  on  my  affection, 
And  I  love  the  Kansas  people;  for  they  just 
suit  me. 

SWEET  DA  YIN  JUNE 

By  Clara  Humphrey  Croivder 

Sweet  day  in  June,  sweet  day  in  June, 
Beside  the  river's  rippling  tune, 
The  leafy  woods,  the  smiling  sky. 
In  all  the  world  my  Love  and  I. 

Oh  come  again,  sweet  day  in  June, 
Kind  Fate  but  grant  one  earthly  boon 
And  give  once  more  the  day  gone  by, 
Beside  the  stream,  my  Love  and  I. 
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NIGHT  AND  MORNING       BESIDE  THE  STILL  WATERS 


By  Oeorge  W.  Freerks 

Pale  Cynthia  and  the  stars  are  quenched; 

A  cloud-mass  in  chaotic  black 
Involves  the  fields,  the  air  and  sky 

Save  in  the  lightning's  lurid  track? 
The  Storm-King  robed  in  dark  and  red, 

Rides  on  the  temi)est-driven  cloud. 
Each  time  his  thunders  crash  anew 

With  fiercer  fury  drives  the  flood. 
At  length  is  stilled  the  hurricane — 
The  star-lit  vault  is  seen  again. 

X.one,  lingering  shimmers  in  the  west 
The  night's  last  dim  and  fading  ray; 
The  crimson  purple  of  the  east 

Blends  with  the  tints  of  dawning  day. 
The  morning  breeze  with  fragrance  fraught, 

Like  breath  of  Orient  asphodel, 
The  modest  flow'rets  gently  sway, 
To  waft  the  night  a  last  farewell. 
Sunrise  the  hill-tops  does  adorn — 
Where  frowned  the  night  now  smiles  the 
morn. 

"With  dry,  dead  leaves  the  ground  is  strewn, 

To  hide  a  dying  year's  decay; 
December's  frosts  with  rigid  grip 

The  fouling  dissolution  stay. 
A  coverlet  of  spotless  white 

Hoar  winter  spreads  with  icy  hands; 
XiO,  where  dead  autumn  finds  a  grave 

There  coming  springtime's  cradle  stands. . 
The  new-born  spring  with  glee  rejoices 
'In  waking  nature's  thousand  voices. 

Where  most  the  withered  verdure  fell— 

Where'er  corruption  was  most  rife; 
Where  thickest  lay  the  mouldering  forms. 

In  vernal  vigor  springs  new  life. 
-Sun-painted,  dew-gemmed  lilies  grow, 

Where  others  faded,  just  as  fair; 
The  meads  and  fields  are  verdant  now 

Where  lately  all  was  black  and  bare. 
Where  spoiled  the  fruit  the  flower  grows— 
Putrescence  feeds  the  May-Day  rose! 

"When  Heaven  impugns  a  people's  voice. 

Insidious  wrong  pollutes  the  state; 
Injustice  flaunts  its  hideous  form — 

Red  Anarch,  wild-eyed  foams  with  hate. 
Though  wealth  increase,  when  men  decay 

Come  vice  and  crime;  and  then  at  last, 
•Grim  war,  the  wholesome  homicide, 

In  one  huge  crime  blots  out  the  past. 
Anew,  while  sin  itself  entombs, 
The  deathless  flower  of  virtue  blooms. 

Time's  magic  lantern  on  the  screen 

Throws  ever-changing  lights  and  shade. 
Spontaneous  truth  and  virtue  spring 

Where  error  fell  and  vice  decaved. 
-A  tender  mercy  binds  the  wounds" 

Which  fierce  adversity  hath  torn; 
Blind  wickedness  itself  destroys: 

The  night  must  always  touch  the  morn. 
The  setting  sun  mid  rubies  glows 
Which  decked  Aurora  when  she  rose. 


By  Elizabeth  N.  Barr 

Do  you  think  that  in  the  evening 
When  the  lilies  close  their  eyes, 
And  the  damp  is  on  the  lowlands. 
And  the  fragrant  fogs  arise; 
As  we  pass  from  out  the  twilight 
Of  a  world  that's  dead  and  done, 
To  a  world  of  youth  and  morning, 
Mayhap  far  beyond  our  sun, 
That  we'll  pause  beside  the  river 
We  have  known  in  other  years. 
Just  to  linger  for  a  moment 
Quite  unheard  or  seen  of  men. 
Where  a  float  of  waterlilies 
Brings  back  olden  loves  again? 

Do  you  think  that  in  the  evening 

On  that  planet  strange  and  new. 

We  shall  find  each  other  waiting 

In  the  starlight  and  the  dew; 

That  we'll  wander  to  a  river 

Where  the  sands  are  silver-white. 

There  to  watch  the  earth  rise  softly 

In  the  fair  cerulean  night; 

Watch  the  earth  rise  large  and  crimson. 

Watch  it  pale  to  golden  light, 

Just  to  linger  for  a  moment 

Where  the  white  fog  on  the  fen 

And  the  scent  of  new-blown  lilies 

Bring  back  olden  loves  again? 

Don't  you  think  that  in  the  evening, 
If  we've  searched  two  separate  stars. 
And  have  failed  to  find  each  other, 
We  may  pierce  the  golden  bars? 
And  the  babes  of  earth  shall  wonder. 
As  our  lights  shoot  swiftly  down 
To  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Close  beside  the  quiet  town, 
Where  the  homelights  'mid  the  branches 
Go  out  swiftly  one  by  one. 
Just  to  linger  for  a  moment 
Quite  unheard  or  seen  of  men 
Where  the  whiteness  of  the  lilies 
Brings  back  olden  loves  again? 

A  RACE  PROBLEM 

By  Hugh  A.  McCord 
When  de  Pearly  Gates  am  swung  ajah 

Foh  to  let  dem  angels  in, 
Say,  Uncle  Abe,  will  you  be  dah 
Wiv  yo  kinks  an  yo  cole  black  skin? 
Or  will  yo  be  change  to  shiny  white 
Like  de  robes  ob  de  Heabenly  Dove, 
An  all  mix  up  wiv  de  golden  light 
An  los  fum  de  freus  yo  love? 

'Aint  dah  no  place  for  de  Afrikin 

At  de  en  ob  his  airthly  days: 
No  place  whar  dey  take  pickaninies  in 

Wiv  dair  cute  little  cunnin  ways? 
Or  is  dair  a  rack  by  de  golden  stair 

Jes  aside  fum  de  Pearly  Gate, 
An  St.  Peter  say,  "Yo  black  man,  dair — 

Jes  hang  up  yo  skin  while  yo  wait?" 


Hon.  A.  B.  Eeeves,  Mayor  of  Dodge  City- 


Judge  W.  H.  Thompson,  Garden  City,  Kansas 


My  MofiBtaiii 


BY  HORACE  H.  HERR 


I. 

MY  MOUNTAIN— Well  I  know  the  truant 
trail 
For  I  have  often  wandered,  weary 

and  oppressed 
In  its  still  shades  and  silent  ways. 
Laughing    to    be    free    from  brick-hedged 

thoroughfares. 
Well  I  know  the  gallant  pines 
And  every  rock-walled  nook  and  pictured 
precipice. 

This  trail,  it  leads  away  by  cooling  streams 
Wooing  one  wondrously 
Until  the  din  of  cities  sinks 
To  a  moody  minor  in  the  singing  universe 
And  the  dizzy  spires, 
Join  the  shadowy  uncertainties 
Where  Heaven  stoops  to  kiss    the  eager 
world. 

The  Where  I  can  forget  the  barter,  strife 
And  wail  of  days. 

II. 

My  Mountain — It  is  there,  I  know  the  way 
Though  I  can  tell  it  not. 
'Tis  half  and   half  between   the  Land  of 
Promise 

And  the  vast  domain  of  Things  Foigot 
On  the  one  side  it  meets  the  winding  trail 
Which,  having  traversed  by  the  sepulchre  of 
Time, 

Brings  me  the  tragedy  of  far-famed  Cibola 
And  the  frail  fragments  of  a  broken  jug, 
That  I  may  read  how  the  great  clans 
Were  broken  on  the  slowly  turning  wheel. 
On  the  one  side  it  meets  the  Desert,  Drouth, 
Mirage.    The  endless  death  of  Time 
The  grinning  skeleton  of  Yesterday 
Ruthlessly  dumb. 

IIL 

My  Mountain — See  its  white-capped  crest 
Between  Tomorrow  and  receding  Yesterday. 
One  slope  is  terraced  with  the  vineyard's 

green, 
And  clothed 

With  the  fair  verdure  of  eternal  spring; 
And  at  its  base  the  blossom  and  the  orange 
On  the  same  tree — a  strange  enigma. 
And  on  the  evening  air 
Heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 


Comes  from  the  deep  valley  and  half-hidden 
dells 

The  gracious  benediction  of  old  mission  bell^ 
IV. 

My  Mountain — On  your  snow-clad  crest 
I  tremble  'twixt  the  common  destiny 
And  the  untiring  hope, 

Knowing  not  which  the  more  of  tragedy  may 

spell. 
I  stand  transfixed. 

An  atom  anchored  in  the  grand  mosaic  of 
Today, 

Unable  to  rehabilitate  one  single  moment  of 

the  Past, 
Or  mend  the  broken  jug, 
Or  replace  a  solitary  stone 
In  all  the  ruins  on  the  mesa  there  below. 
Unable  to  call  up  from  out  the  valley  green 
Of  Days  unborn 
One  pictured  prophesy, 
Or  read  a  solitary  sign. 
Or  adding  a  Today  to  Yesterday 
Prove  the  frail  sum 
The  answer  to  some  hour  yet  to  come. 


Victories  of  Yesterday — 
The  grewsome  phantons  on  a  bleached-bone 
trail. 

The  love  of  Yesterday — 
Tragedy  of  tragedies,  a  death  rattle  or  a 
wail, 

Hope  of  Tomorrow — 

A  clown  and  creature  of  caprice  and  jest 
Making  men  laugh  and  shudder  in  a  breath. 
All  these  reach  not  my  mountain  crest. 
'Tis  there,  where  you  and  I 
Have  met  when  everything  but  friendship 
Tottered  insecure. 

Where  I  have  touched  your  hand  and  caught 

3"our  smile 
And  through  your  eyes  looked  forth 
On  grander  things  than  spectral  ruins. 
It  is  there,  where  hearing  but  your  voice 
I  stir,  exiling  every,  vain  regret 
And  shutting  out  each  idle,  druid  dream. 
Lift  up  my  head  awakening  for  the  fray. 
Grow  tense  and  clench  my  hands, 
Laugh  and  grow  brave 
And  battling 

Wrest  from  all  Time  my  heritage — Today. 
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A  Fisherman's  Tent  on  the  Arkansas. 


THE  KANSAS  BANKER. 

The  Kansas  banker,  to  be  successful,  must 
learn  his  business  in  Kansas.  He  must  not 
only  be  a  commercial  banker,  like  those  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  but  also  a 
judge  of  the  financial  standing  and  business 
ability  of  practically  every  man  in  the  com- 
munity. He  must  be  familiar  with  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  professional  as  well 
as  business  men,  of  mechanics,  farmers  and 
laboring  men,  for  he  receives  deposits  from 
all  classes  and  his  knowledge  of  men  must 
enable  him  to  judge  the  individual  quickly 
and  accurately. 

The  commercial  banker  of  the  large  city 
expects  stocks,  bonds  or  names  known  to 
Bradstreet,  when  he  makes  a  loan.  ^Moreover 
he  has  a  board  of  directors,  at  least  three  of 
whom  are  engaged  exclusively  with  his  bank, 
and  they  advise  upon  all  important  loans 
where  the  security  is  other  than  marketable 
stocks  and  bonds.  The  average  Kansas 
banker  must  settle  the  question  of  a  loan  on 
his  own  judgment,  and  he  is  rarely  ever  of- 
fered any  security  but  names,  or  chattels. 
So  he  must  be  to  the  city  banker  what  the 
country  doctor  is  to  the  city  specialist,  and 
he  must  know  every  branch  of  the  business. 

A  great  change  in  Kansas  banking  has  re- 
sulted from  the  peculiar  conditions  which 
confronted  bankers  in  the  fall  of  1907.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  Kansas  banker  kept  his 
reserves  and  surplus  cash  in  New  York  and 
other  banking  centers.  He  did  not  like  to 
carry  too  much  currency  and  his  reserve  was 
In  sight  exchange.  But  he  learned  then  that 
too  many  eggs  might  be  kept  In  one  Dasket, 
and  he  sought  some  method  to  have  his  funds 
available  and  at  the  same  time  have  them 
earning  more  than  before.  He  learned  that 
the  Kansas  municipal  four  and  a  half  and 
five  per  cent  bonds  were  pretty  good  things 
to  own,  and  today  ten  banks  in  Kansas  own 
these  bonds  where  one  did  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  singular  that  the  law  which  limits 
a  bank's  loaning  ability  to  one  debtor  to  15 
per  cent  of  its  capital  and  surplus,  should 
not  limit  the  amount  it  might  deposit  with 
another  bank.  Without  a  law  on  this  point, 
the  Kansas  banker  has  analyzed  the  reason 
for  the  existing  law,  and  he  has  applied  it 


to  his  reserve  agent.  He  prefers  a  few 
municipal  bonds  to  the  former  big  sight  ex- 
change showing. 

Kansas  bankers,  having  more  funds  than 
they  can  loan  at  home,  are  accepting  com- 
mercial paper  from  the  large  industrial  con- 
cerns. They  prefer  packing  house  notes,  or 
paper  with  marketable  products  behind  it, 
and  they  lost  i)ractically  nothing  in  1007, 
because  their  outside  paper  was  so  wisely 
selected. 

There  will  be  many  more  changes  in  bank- 
ing circles  to  record  next  year,  because  the 
practical  workings  of  the  guarantee  will 
then  be  understood.  In  the  meantime  there 
will  be  no  occasion  to  become  nervous  over 
the  possible  outcome  of  any  measure  affect- 
ing the  banking  interests  of  our  State.  The 
Kansas  banker  is  the  most  resourceful  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation.  He  has  already  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  cope  with  any  and  all 
financial  emergencies  successfully. 

A  VALUABLE  MOTTO. 

We  believe  that  we  are  not  speaking  with 
any  great  degree  of  rashness  when  we  de- 
clare that  "Swat  the  Fly"  is  a  more  effica- 
cious and  withal  a  more  valuable  motto  than 
"Ad  Astra  per  Aspera."  It  is  unfortunate 
that  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
former  apothegm  with  a  degree  of  facetious- 
ness  that  retards  us  from  putting  it  into 
operation.  "Swat  the  Fly"  translated  into  a 
more  dignified  phrase  means:  deal  the  com- 
mon house-fly  (musca  domestica)  a  heavy 
blow  either  directly  upon  his  head  or  square- 
ly upon  his  back.  This  blow  should  be  of 
sufficient  force  to  bring  about  his  sudden 
demise. 

The  reason  for  terminating  this  order  Dip- 
tera  is  obvious.  Of  all  pestiferous  insects 
that  invade  our  homes  he  is  the  most  vile. 
Why  our  fathers  did  not  become  more  cog- 
nizant of  his  degrading  presence  is  a  mys- 
tery. "His  fondest  felicity  is  feasting  upon 
filth."  His  home  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
foulest  places  to  be  found.  The  common 
manure  pile  is  his  birthplace.  From  these 
places  of  corruption  he  comes  directly  into 
our  homes  with  a  brazenness  that  is  extreme- 
ly offensive,  and  begins  to  promenade  across 
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the  various  kinds  of  food  that  we  may  haj)- 
pen  to  have  uj)on  our  tables  ready  for  imme- 
diate consumption.  Between  his  numerous 
toes  often  lurlc  the  bacillus  typhus  and  to  his 
shanks  cling  the  bacillus  colli  in  great  num- 
bers. It  is  no  longer  theory,  but  a  fact  that 
these  deadly  germs  in  many  instances  are 
disengaged  from  his  feet  and  deposited  upon 
the  food  which  we  afterward  eat 

The  best  and  safest  precaution  to  insure 
a  greater  degree  of  health  is  to  exclude  the» 
fly  from  the  family  circles  entirely  by  the 
use  of  screens,  but  when  he  is  once  within 
the  home  he  should  be  swatted  forthwith. 
Buy  for  each  of  the  children  a  swatter  and 
give  them  to  understand  that  one  of  their 
most  important  tasks  in  the  home  is  to 
"Swat  the  Fly." 

 0  

After  passing  the  age  of  middle  life  every 
man  ought  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  boy- 
hood days.  Such  a  visit  offers  him  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  take  an  accurate  meas- 
urement of  himself.  Let  him  go  back  and 
search  for  the  old  path  that  led  over  the  hill 
to  the  little  country  school  house,  and  then 
loiter  aimlessly  in  a  reminiscent  mood 
around  over  the  old  place.  The  hopes  and 
purposes  of  his  early  years  will  come  back  to 
him  His  first  belief  in  his  own  power  as  it 
returns  to  memory  will  appall  him,  but  it  is 
good  nevertheless  to  recall  the  amazing 
measure  of  that  belief.  He  has  never  been 
ready  until  now  to  make  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  ardent  impulses  of  boyhood — their 
fulfillment.  This  is  perhaps  a  melancholy 
exercise  but  it  is  one  that  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  tired  heart  and  worried  mind. 

 o  

The  many  readers  of  the  Kansas  Magazine 
will  learn  with  deepest  regret  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Mr.  Orrin  T.  Welch  of  Brooklyn, 
both  of  whom  were  prominently  connected 
with  the  interests  of  Kansas  a  few  years 
ago.  Dr.  Canfield  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar men  connected  with  the  State  University 
and  his  death  will  be  mourned  not  only  by 
thousands  of  students,  but  many  others  who 
will  cherish  his  memory  with  deepest  Inter* 
est  and  affection.  Mr.  Welch  was  for  sev- 
eral years  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
and  was  so  faithful  and  conscientious  in  his 
work  that  his  record  as  a  public  official  may 


well  be  cherished  with  pride  by  hlH  family 
and  the  State. 

 o  

It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  die  with  one 
hundred  million  dollars.  He  may  have  been 
a  model  man  in  his  home  with  many  little 
unselfish  acts  to  his  credit  that  were  i>€r- 
formed  by  him  in  the  humble  walks  of  life. 
These  will  be  remembered  a  while  by  his 
intimate  friends,  but  eventually  they  will 
all  fade  into  oblivion  alongside  of  the  stu- 
pendous fact  that  the  man  died  worth 
$100,000,000!  His  biography  will  be  written 
but  it  will  not'be  read.  The  tired  mind  that 
needs  the  restful  influence  of  a  good  book  at 
evening  time  can  never  find  much  comfort 
in  reading  the  biography  of  a  man  whose 
chief  purpose  in  life  was  the  amassing  of 
wealth. 

 0  

The  crude  attempt  of  the  whiskey  interests 
to  hold  up  Kansas  as  an  example  of  a  State 
injured  by  prohibition  is  so  ridiculous  that 
it  is  actually  amusing.  In  their  strained  ef- 
fort to  foist  this  foolish  idea  upon  the  public 
they  have  made  the  startling  discovery  that 
Nebraska  raised  more  corn  last  year  than 
Kansas.  They  neglect,  however,  to  note  the 
fact  that  Kansas  farmers  raised  the  price  of 
more  automobiles  last  year  than  did  the 
"agriculturists"  of  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  Note:  The  man  who  hasn't  any 
whiskey  bill  to  pay  can  afford  a  wholesome 
luxury  now  and  then. 


Recently  Japan  gave  notice  that  she  would 
dispatch  a  cruiser  to  Bering  Sea  to  protect 
her  fishing  interests  there.  Immediately  she 
was  advised  by  the  well  armed  powers  not  to 
do  so  lest  complications  arise.  Those  who 
advised  were  the  advocates  of  warships  as 
peace  keepers.  Now  if  their  position  is  log- 
ical, why  did  they  advise  Japan  not  to  send 
the  ship?  Here  is  at  least  one  case  where 
theory  and  practice  are  seemingly  at  outs. 

 0  

A  great  many  Kansas  newspapers  are  com- 
plaining because  we  intimated  in  our  last  is- 
sue that  but  one  per  cent  of  Kansas  poetry  is 
readable.  By  way  of  explanation  we  will 
state  that  in  making  this  liberal  estimate  we 
did  not  take  into  account  the  outbreaks  of 
the  "obituary  poet"  who  infests  the  large 
majority  of  rural  communiiies. 


BY  HENRY  B.  FUNK 


IN  ATTEMPTING  to  write  about  Ar- 
kansas City — one  of  the  best  cities 
in  the  best  county  in  the  best  state 
in  the  southwest — it  is  difficult  to  tell, 
in  a  limited  space,  where  to  begin  and 
where  to  close.    Hence  it  is  necessary 


Arkansas  City  boasts  of  the  finest 
farms,  the  bij4gest  barns,  the  most  com- 
modious residences  with  all  modern  im- 
provements, the  handsomest  country 
school  houses  and  churches  in  the 
Southwest,  to  say    nothing'    about  the 
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Newman  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 


simply  to  touch  upon  a  few  only  of  the 
leading  attractions  that  this  city  and 
the  immediate  surrounding  country  of- 
fer to  the  business  man,  the  farmer, 
stock  raiser,  fruit  grower,  or  the  man 
seeking  an  ideal  location  for  a  pleasant, 
healthful  or  permanent  home.  South- 
ern Cowley  County  long  ago  earned  the 
name  of  the  "Garden  Spot  of  the 
Southwest.'^  The  climate  is  unexcell- 
ed, the  soil  rich  and  productive,  the 
scenery  beautiful  and  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  prosperous.  The  beauti- 
ful agricultural  country  surrounding 


''cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,"  and  the 
farmers  whose  names  appear  in  the  list 
of  stockholders  in  banks  and  local  en- 
terprises. 

Arkansas  City  is  ideally  situated  in 
the  center  of  this  section  of  "God's 
country,"  on  a  gently  sloping  eleva- 
tion between  the  Walnut  Eiver  on  the 
east,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  city 
limits,  and  the  Arkansas  Eiver  on  the 
west,  about  the  same  distance.  This 
gives  a  splendid  natural  drainage 
which  is  augmented  by  an  elaborate 
sewer  system,    making    one    of  the 
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cleanest,  ])leasnntost  and  most  health- 
ful locations  to  ))e  found  anywlicre. 

Three  and  onc-ludf  inilos  soutli  is  the 
north  line  of  Oklalionia,  formerly  the 
Cherokee  Strip,  Avitli  its  splendidly  fer- 
tile country  and  its  ])jitronajrc  right  at 
our  doors.  On  the  north  edixe  of  this 
territory  are  situated  the  Chilocoo  In- 
dian schools,  on  a  res(M*vation  of  about 
seventeen  sections  of  fine  land — one  of. 
if  not  the  larj^cst  institution  of  the  kind 


the  Land  and  Power  ('oni[)any  that 
owns  the  canal  and  ihv  alt';ilf'a  inill. 
This  power  plant  will  furnish  jiowcr 
for  the  eh'cti'ic  street  cars  and  the 
interurhan  railrojid  to  Winfirld,  and 
the  ]>ower  and  li«:ht  for  the  c'liy. 

It  is  a  hyd?-o-clectric  ]»lant  that  will 
cost  over  if ().").( KM),  and  is  erpiipped  with 
thire  hori/ontid  Sampson  turbine 
wheels,  cneli  «i:eneratin«;  4(jO  horse 
power  and  makin«:  170  revolutions  per 
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Scene  from  Paris  Park,  ^\!kansas  City,  Kansas. 


i!i  the  t'nitect  States— and  from  which 
Arkansas  City  derives  a  large  amount 
of  business. 

A  few  miles  above  the  city  a  canal 
taps  the  Arkansas  River  and  runs  south- 
ward through  the  western  sidmrbs, 
past  tlie  big  New  Era  mills.  th<  ncc 
s«:uthe{ist  to  the  Walnut  river,  running 
a  total  distance  of  five  miles  and  fur- 
nishing  a  water  ])ower  unexcdb  d  irj 
the  state.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  enii;d  arc 
Hituated  tlie  Arkansas  City  .Milling 
Ounpany  j)lnnt.  the  Elect rie  Liudit 
plant,  the  Alfalfa  ndll  nnd  the  new 
power  house  now  nearly  compbdcti  by 


minute;  and  two  450  horse  ])uwer 
steam  engines  to  he  used  when  oe<  nsio.M 
requires.  This  plant  will  furnisli  ]>i<wir 
sufficient  to  lun  electric  cars  from 
Wichita  to  (lulhrie,  or  from  Ai'kansns 
City  to  Winficld.  Ceuda  Sj>rings.  Wcl- 
lint^don.  Hlackwcll.  Xcwkirk  and  Ponra 
City,  and  then  s(Mne.  '  The  ])lant  will  Ite 
ready  to  start  the  cars  ovi'r  the  cil.v 
and  the  inti'rurban  (ui  or  soon  after  tho 
ftrsi  of  .luiu'. 

Another  wiiniing  feature  <»f  Ar  kan- 
>^as  City  is  its  excellent  waterwtu  ks 
phu't.  Willi  a  stamlpipe  Itir,  iVrt  \\vx\\ 
MUil  twelve  feet    in    diameltM',  throiigh 
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which  water  is  distiibutrd  over  the  oity 
from  uatiiral  sf)rin«,'s  that  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  17,(K)0,()()()  «i{ill()iis  per  month. 
Supplement,!!  to  this  is  a  well  30x)i() 
feet  from  which  water  cnti  he  drawn  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  l  ire  department, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  west,  is  eqnii)])ed 
in  first  class  style  with  over  *J.500  feet 
of  hose  and  all  tlu?  lUMicssar}-  appurten- 
ances to  handle  it.  and  can  throw  from 
one  to  four  streams  of  water  over  the 


^ive  employment  to  from  200  to  2.jO 
employes.  This  plant  will  he  in  op«  ra- 
tion  in  the  near  future. 

Arkansas  City  is  well  su[)[)lied  with 
natural  jzas  from  a  number  of  loral 
wells  and  with  connection  by  i)ipe  line 
with  the  bijy:  gas  fields  east,  which 
^ives  an  ample  supply  for  domestic  and 
mannfacturin«r  use. 

With  the  Santa  Fe,  ^lissouri  Pacific, 
Frisco,  Kansas  Southwestern  and  .Mi<l- 
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Scene  from  Paris  Tai  k.  Ai  kaiisas  City,  Kant^as. 


highest  huilding  in  the  city.  The  pump 
house  is  strictly  up  to  date  with  en-jfine 
power  sufficient  to  i)ump  2,500,000 
gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  In 
case  of  fire  a  separate  set  of  pip*  s,  con- 
nected with  the  street  fire  plu^s  is 
used,  from  which  the  water  in  the  canal 
in  utilized,  and  has  no  eoniieetiou  with 
the  slandpii)C  which  furnishes  spring 
water  for  domestic  use.  'J'his  c'uable.s 
Arkansas  City  to  have  the  finest  aiwl 
purest  water  of  any  city  in  the  state. 

A  few  of  the  othi'r  features  of  I  ho 
city  are  these:  A  rorllaful  Cement 
company,  just    (u-ganizcd,    which  will 


land  Vjilley  railroads,  the  sliippiim  1':;- 
cilities  in  ami  oul.  are  first:  chiss. 

LeaelifiLr  business  iust ilutions  ine'iivh 
two  big  wholesale  grocery  liouses.  or\^ 
department  store  that  employs  »ivrj 
sixly  people,  a  i)ackiug  lumsi^  Wiixl  ni- 
fords  one  of  the  best  nuirk(^ts  in  th.- 
southwest,  two  bii:  I'louriug  mills  ih;!( 
expoi  t  flour  to  Cuba.  Torto  liieo.  Soiiih 
Americii.  and  otluM"  points,  besides  s!ii»- 
|)lyiug  not  oidy  the  local  market  bm 
surroinuling  towns,  a  big  plani?»g  niill 
and  a  paint  factory  doniL-  a  vejy  Inruc 
business  throughout  this  and  t>thvr 
Htates. 
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In  the  educational  line  we  have  four 
fine  ward  scliool  buildings  and  one 
high  school  building  that  cost  nearly 
$40,000.  Also  a  fully  equipped  Car- 
negie Library,  a  telegraph  school,  and 
a  musical  studio. 


p.  E.  Henneberry,  President  Henneberry  Pack- 
ing Company. 

Among  other  features  are  a  $100,000 
opera  house,  a  $125,000  hotel,  three 
prosperous  banks  and  a  new  one  just 
starting,  two  daily  and  two  weekly 
newspapers,  and  one  exclusive  job  of- 
fice, besides  numerous  business  houses 
in  all  lines. 


in  Kansas.    Their    annual    sales  ap- 

proximate  $500,000;  ten  salesmen 
traverse  eastern  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
and  northern  Texas,  distributing^  thrir 
goods  to  a  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing trade. 

Recently  they  have  constructed  a 
four-story  concrete  warehouse,  which 
gives  them  much  needed  cold  storage 
space.  The  success  of  this  institution 
is  principally  due  to  the  energy  and 
ability  of  President  Henneberry,  who 
has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts,  and 
has  used  t©  good  advantage  the  ex- 
perience of  over  forty  years  in  curing 
and  handling  of  meats. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  this  company,  the  capital  stock  was 
increased  from"  $60,000  to  $100,000  to 
raise  funds  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mands of  increasing  business.  The 
plant  is  located  on  an  ideal  spot  for 
the  carrying  on  of  this  business,  hav- 
ing about  twenty-five  acres  on  South 
Summit  Street  with  a  frontage  of 
some  twelve  hundred  feet  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River,  giving  ample  drainage 
facilities.  Arkansas  City  is  justly 
proud  of  its  packing  house. 

In  suburban  attractions  we  have  two 
beautiful  city  parks,  one  with  lake  at- 
tachment, and  one  elegant  natural  park 
on  the  bank  of  the  Walnut  river  where 
the  big  reunions  and  other  outdoor 
meetings  are  held.  The  upper  Walnut 
and  the  lower  Arkansas  Rivers  abound 


ArkansasCity 
/  MillingCo 
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The  packing  plant  of  Henneberry  & 
Company  is  one  of  the  successful  in- 
stitutions of  Arkansas  City,  established 
in  1903,  by  Ur.  P.  E.  Henneberry  and 
R.  T.  Keefe,  on  a  very  modest  scale. 
This  business  has  been  increasing  its 
capacity  each  year,  until  now  Arkansas 
City  is  the  fourth  largest  stock  market 


in  shady  groves  and  nooks,  favorite 
spots  for  camping  and  fishing  parties. 

Arkansas  City  has  fully  recovered 
from  the  disastrous  ''boom"  of  a  few 
years  ago,  that  like  a  cyclone  swept  our 
state  and  left  financial  woe  in  its 
wake,  and  for  two  or  three  years  has 
been  on  the  up  grade,  with  a  steady, 
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substaTiiijil  jrrowtli.  Iliindreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  improve- 
iiiorits  in  business  houses,  residences 
and  additions  luive  been  made,  and  the 
good  work  o-oos  steadily  on. 

The  new    city    administration  with 


Frank  J.  ITess  as  mayor  and  a  council 
in  full  harmony  with  him,  are  "doinj^ 
thin^rs"  that  f^'ive  couraf,'e  and  con- 
fidence to  the  people  «renf'r;illy,  and  an 
era  of  growth  and  prosperity  for  Ar- 
kansas City  seems  assured. 


The  above  is  a  picture  of  the  girls'  champion  basket  ball  team  of  Marion,  Harvey  and  Chase 
Counties.  It  has  never  been  charged  that  they  are  not  fair  winners.  They  are  all  Florence  high 
school  girls,  by  name  from  left  side  of  picture:  Elsie  Bibler,  Georgia  Miller,  Mabel  Freeborn, 
Bessie  O'Neill  and  Tina  O'Neill. 


BY  HENRY  QUAD 


I  am  often  greatly  distressed  because  my 
fourteen-year-old  son  knows  more  than  I  do. 
However,  I  am  only  forty  years  of  age  now, 
myself,  and  it  may  be  that  I  will  yet,  like 
him,  reach  the  limit  of  knowledge. 

 0  

After  a  man  passes  the  age  of  fifty  he 
gives  up  hope  of  ever  finding  any  kind  of 
amusement  that's  any  more  exciting  than 
the  fun  he  used  to  have  hunting  bumblebees 
on  Sunday. 

 o  

The  preachers  who  insist  that  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  should  be  made  to 
attend  the  regular  Sabbath  morning  service 
are  generally  well  meaning  fellows. 


I  have  noticed  that  when  a  man  gets  out 
of  debt  and  has  $40  in  the  bank  he  loses  his 
usefulness  to  the  community.  Also  he  often 
becomes  obnoxious. 

 0  

When  a  man  takes  up  much  of  my  val- 
uable time  explaining  to  me  how  well  off  he 
is  I  figure  right  then  that  I  am  worth  more 
than  he  is. 

I  had  rather  ride  a  mile  with  a  thief  than 
travel  half  the  distance  with  the  fellow  who 
is  always  blowing  about  his  own  virtues. 
 0  

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  hack  drivers  possess  exceptional 
oratorical  ability. 


Photo  by  Corm<'h  AiKuiisas  City 


There  is  a  general  impression  throughout  the  Kast  that  Kansas  is  a  sort  of  barren  desert 
witVi  one  big  landscape  of  rolling  prairie.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  the  average  -'tenderfoot  ' 
that  the  great  Sunflo^^•er  State  fairly  abounds  with  beautiful  hills,  poetic  valleys,  purling  streams 
and  picturesque  rivers.  There  is  one  way  to  grind  this  gratifying  fact  into  the  mind  of  the 
nation  at  large  and  that  is  to  exhibit  ph.otogi  aphic  views  of  real,  genuine  Kansas  scenery.  This 
THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  proposes  to  do.  and  here  is  the  way  we  will  do  it: 

We  are  going  to  spend  .^s.OO  each  month  in  prizes  for  photographic  views  of  Kansas  scenery. 
We  wish  to  devote  two  pages  to  such  views.  The  prizes  will  ])e  open  to  any  one  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  a  camera.  The  natural  beauty  of  the  scene  exhibited  will  be  the  prime 
requisite.  The  above  is  a  fair  exnmijle  of  what  we  want.  The  negatives  submitted  must  be 
absolutely  clean  and  clear  cut,  a(lai)ted  lo  the  reproducing  of  good  halftones. 

A  prize  of  p.M  will  be  given  each  month  for  the  best  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  oi  $J.OO  will  be  given  each  month  for  the  seconcl  l)est  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  of  one  year's  sul;scription  to  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  given  each  month 
for  the  third  best  photo  submitted. 

A  prize  of  one  year's  subscription  to  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  will  be  given  each  month 
for  the  fourth  best  photo  submitted. 
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FLOUR 

Its  Absolute  Purity  explains 

why  it 

stands  First  and  Foremost. 

Nothing  better  can 

be  produced 

MADE  BY 

Cbe  Riucbinson  lUil 

1  €o. 

l)Utcbln$on,  Kansas 

mmm 

THC  BC-*AM  KUiS  CO. 

WICHITA.  HANS. 


BEST 

BY 
TEST 


ffllKSPiCK 


Tsi  acwisj  HU.U  cs 
WICHITA.KAHS. 


Peerless  Princess 
FLOUR 


Meets  Every  Requirement  for  Perfect 
Baking.    Bread,  Cake,  Biscuits  and 
Pastry  from  Our  Flour  Have  No 
superiors.   Try  a  Sack. 


mmm 

WCK1TA.KAHS. 


HOWARD 
MILLS 
CO. 

Wichita,  Kans 


mmm 

WICHITA,  KAHS. 


THERE  is  always  somethinc^  needing 
a  cutting  edge,  and,  no  matter  where 
you  are,  in  tlie  home,  in  the  shop,  or  on 
the  farm,  you  can  put  a  better,  more  last- 
ing, keener,  cutting  edge  on  any  kind  of  a 
tool  with  a  Western  Star  Tool  Sharpener 
than  with  the  best  grmdstone  ever  made 
— and  in  one-fifth  the  time.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  tool  rest,  adjusted  to  the  angles 
best  suited  to  obtain  good  results.  You 
can  use  either  side  of  the  sharpening 
wheel  on  the 

Western  Star 
...Tool... 

Sharpener 

which  is  made  of  the 
finest  emery  —  use  it 
until  entirely  worn  out. 
Takes  but  the  slightest 
pressure  to  secure  a  good 
cuUing  edge.  The  gearing 
is  made  of  non-friction  me- 
tal, spindles  of  cold  rolled 
steel,bearingsof  babbit-all  wear- 
ing parts  are  interchangeable. 

THE  WESTERN  STAR  is  the  mo^l  practical,  most 
compact,  mo^t  satisfactory  tool  sharpener  ever  designed- 
nothing  complicated;  nothing  to  work  loose,  rattle  or  get  out 
of  order.  Fastens  to  bench  or  table  with  screws,  bize  ot 
grinding  wheel,  4^2  inches  by  1   inch  face. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 
Descriptive  P'older  Upon  Reiiuest.  Address 

KATIOML  PERFOEATIN& 
MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  A  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
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PLEASE  NOTE 

Thousands  of  industrious  farmers,  laborers,  and 
business  men  in  other  states  would  like  to  find 
new  homes  and  new  occupations  in  Kansas. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  Kansas  for  all  of 
them,  land  is  low-priced  and  there  is  work  for 
willing  hands. 

How  many  know  this  fact } 

The  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  is  preparing 
for  distribution  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  a 
book  of  reliable  home-building  information,  not 
only  about  those  sections  traversed  by  its  lines, 
but  about  the  whole  state. 

Cannot  you  add  a  chapter  or  a  photograph  for 
the  credit  of  Kansas  ? 

We  invite  you  to  do  so. 

Nothing  talks  Uke  pictures  or  the  experience  of 
him  who  has  made  life  a  success. 

Please  write  to 

B.  H.  PAYNE 

General  Passenger  Agent  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 

SAINT  LOUIS 
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Our  Remarkable 
Sixty  Day  Offer 


We  have  200  Hand  Made  * 'Mitten  wald'* 
Violins  which  we  are  closing  out 
at  60  Per  Cent  Discount 


Now,  Violin  Buyers:  don't  confuse  tliis  offer  with  'l' 
''Factory  Made  Violins"  as  we  carry  no  Factory  Made 
Instruments.  All  our  Violins  are  imported  from  Mit- 
tenwald,  Germany,  and  are  made  from  old  wood  from 
the  Lowest  Priced  Instrument  to  the  Highest.  When 
you  deal  with  us  you  have  no  jobbers  profits  to  pay. 


Each  of  the  following  Bargains  include 
a  Leather  Lined  Canvas  Case 
and  Pernambuco  Bow 


Positively  Good  for  60 
Days  Only! 

Number  1450S— Stradivarius  Model— Beautiful  Tone    and    Oil  Varnish. 
Price  $5.20 

Number  6000— Stainer  Model,  Dark  Red  Varnish,  Full  Tone.    Price  $5.00. 


Red    Varnish,    Brilliant  Tone,  Strad. 

Model,    Excellent  Orchestra 


Number  6003— Beautiful  Dark 

Model.    Price  $7.00. 
Number  14543— Amber  Varnish,  "Lupof 

Violin.    Price  $9.50. 
Number  66G0— Maginni  Model,  Double  Purfling.  Large  Sonorous  Tone; 

Beautiful  Shaded.  Two-piece  Back.    Price  S12.00. 
Number  45S0— Fine  Stainer  .Model.    A  fine  Violin  for  a  Lady.    This  we 

consider  the  best  value  for  the  money  given.  Price  Complete,  SlS.O). 
Number  3200— Guanerius  Model,  Sweet  Tone;  Especially  Adapted  for 

a  Soloist.    Price  $25.00. 
Number  328?^— Villaume  Model,  Clear,  Sweet  Tone;  Good  for  Soloists. 

Price  $35.M. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To  Band  Men  on  our  Mailing  List  and  others  we  desire  to  an- 
nounce that  our  New  Catalog  on  Band  Instruments  is  now  com- 
pleted and  will  be  sent  on  reciuest. 

This  Catalog  will  contain  our  new  reductions  and  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  to  have. 


60 
Per 
Cent 
Off 
for 
60 
Days 
Only 


MARSH  AND  NEEDLES  MUSIC  CO. 


132  North  Main  Street,  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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Man  Wanted! 


Hundreds  of  the  largest  commercial  firms  and  manufacturers  in  America 
•'WANT  A  MAN  WHO  CAN  SPEAK  SPANISH!"  We  have  more  calls  for 
Spanish-Speaking  Americans  than  v:e  can  fill— and  why? 

Think  of  the  opportunities  awaiting  you  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Central 
America,  Panama,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America— not  to  mention  an  ever 
growing  demand  in  the  Philippines. 

Last  month  three  of  our  graduates  accepted  positions  in  Brazil  at  salaries 
of  $1800  per  year  to  start.  They  had  studied  Spanish  less  than  three  months!  You 
(;an  in  your  spare  time  fit  yourself  for  a  position  where  you  will  not  only  receive! 
a  better  salary,  but  where  you  will  be  looked  up  to  as  a  man  of  force  and  in-1 
fluence— where  you  will  be  able  to  bring  into  play  all  of  those  positive  qualities 
now  lying  dormant  within  you— where  you  will  "STAND  OUT!" 

The  Deses  School 

By  its  conciseness,  brevity  and  originality  has  perfected  a  most  desirable  Course  in 
Spanish.  Anyon^  with  a  reasonable  education  in  English  can  readily  learn  Spanish. 
The  Deses  Method  has  helped  men  and  women  to  realize  their  ambitions,  to  in- 
crease their  scope — to  increase  their  earning  capacity — to  increase  their  influence — 
to  become  the  best  paid. 

The  Deses  Method  is  endorsed  by  dozens  of  leading  Spanish-Americans  and 
prominent  business  men  in  this  country  and  through  the  Spanish-American  Re- 
publics.  It  means  that  there  is  none  better! 

The  Deses  Book 

Tells  you  how  and  why  the  Deses  Method  of  Spanish  does  all  these  things.  It  goes 
further— it  tells  you  how  you  can  be  helped  by  employing  your  spare  moments  to 

increase  your  own  worth.  This  book  is  full  of 
interesting  facts,  is  handsomely  illustrated.  It 
contains  things  that  you  have  been  waiting  for— 
it  is  the  book  that  will  mean  a  straight  road  to 
more  dollars!  Write  us  for  one  of  these  books— 
-cUS-M^  it's  FREE. 


(5 


The  Deses 

Sedgwick,  Bldg. 

p  Wichita  —  Kansas 
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CHILE  CON= 
CARNE! 


Have  you  ever  eaten 
delicious  MEXICAN 
Chile  Con  Carne?  If  not 
you've  missed  a  real 
treat. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  for  Trial  Package  and  our  Booklet:  "How  to  Make  Mexican  Chile 
Con-Came  and  Other  Mexican  Dishes."  It's  FREE.  Hundreds  of  KANSAS  MAGAZINE 
Readers  have  sent  for  this  splendid  booklet.   Write  us  TODAY! 

"Dye's,  the  Kind  that  Satisfies"— Sold  from  Coast  to  Coast. 


W.  A.  DY 


107  SOUTEI    ROCK  ISLAJ^TI^ 


WICHITA,  KAIXSAS 


We  require  the  services  of  six  energetic  salesmen  for  new  territory 
lust  being  opened.  Our  lines  sell  themselves  because  there  are  none 
other  "just  as  good."  Write  us  today.  RIGHT  NOW  for  terms.  Live 
wires— men  who  can  do  things  make  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  per  week. 
YoD  can,  too.  Address 

JTiP'Tl'JTlP  STILES  GO. 

Wichita,  Kansas 


ffl-^Sareep  Feed  I  ^l^-£0  Galvanized 
Ey     GrintJer.      |  ^ §4  Steel  Wind  MHI. , 
We  manufacture  all  sizes  and , 
styles.   It  will 

-^r^^Mvestiuate.  Write 
for  catalog  and 
price  list. 

GURRiE  WIND  I^ILL  CO., 

Seventh  St.,  Tcpeka.  Kansas 


UICH/TR  eMCRAVlXC  COMPANY 


BEACON  BLOCK 


Mr.  Merchant! 


We  WHOLESALE  High  Grade  White 
Glazed  Stoneware  such  as  Mottled  Pitchers, 
Cuspidors,  Butter  Jars,  Chambers  etc. 

We  also  have  a  SPECIAL  ASSORTMENT 
of  10c  Enamel  Ware  put  up  in  2  Dozen  to  tlu- 
case.  This  is  a  fine  assortment  and  just 
what  your  customers  want. 

It  will  PAY  You  to  Call  and  See  us  when- 
ever you  are  in  Wichita  or  let  us  send  you 
one  dozen  each  of  this  high  grade  Stoneware 
and  one  case  of  Enamel  Ware  as  samples. 
Come  and  visit  us  whether  you  care  to  buy 
or  not. 

We  have  many  valuable  and  new  ideas 
gotten  from  real  and  extensive  experience 
and  we  also  give  you  the  benefit  of  car  load 
rates,  which  is  the  only  way  to  buy  goods. 

If  you  cannot  call  in  person,  write  for 
prices  on  goods  you  need. 


Western  Syndicate  Co. 


121  East  Douglas  Avenue 
WICHITA,  KAN. 
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FLORIDA!  S 


e  Land  of 


Fruits,  Flowers  and  Fortunes 

SECURE  A  HOME  IN  THIS  WONDERLAND  OF  BEAUTY 
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( Everglades  Land  After  Three  Years  Cultivation,  Cannot  be  Bought  for  $2000.00  per  Acre) 
Gov,  W.  S.  Jennings  Gov.  N.  B.  Broward 

THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  is  draining  the  Everglades  and  finds  it  to  be  The 
Richest  Land  in  the  World,  a  fertile  Alluvial  Loam  averaging  8  feet  in  depth— No  Rocks!  No 
Alkali!  We  have  secured  the  sale  of  180,000  Acres  of  this  Rich  Land,  the  first  to  be  drained 
by  the  state  dredges. 

It  is  divided  up  into  Farms  ranging  in  size  from  10  to  640  Acres.  Regardless  of 
size  the  price  is  the  same,  $240.00  per  Farm,  payable  SIO.OO  per  Month.  No  Interest!  No 
Taxes!    One  Town  Lot  Free  with  Each  Farm. 

This  portion  of  Florida  may  justly  claim  the  Most  Equable  Climate  in  the  United  States. 

Temperature  Rarely  Rises  Above  85  or  Falls  Below  50  Degrees 
No  Frosts!  No  Cyclones!  No  Hot  Winds!  Abundant  Rainfall! 

Our  Land  needs  no  clearing,  no  fertilizing.  Is  close  to  good  cities  and  good  markets. 
Produces  the  most  wonderful  variety  of  Tropical  and  Semi-Tropical  Fruits  and  Vegetables  of 
all  kinds.   Three  crops  of  most  kinds  of  Vegetables  each  year. 

Purchasers  are  limited  to  ten  contracts  each.  You  will  have  to  act  at  once  to  get  in 
at  all.  Secure  your  application  now  by  sending  us  the  first  payment  of  $10.  Should  it  r  rive 
too  late  it  will  be  returned  to  you  at  once.  $1000.00  GUARANTEE  behind  each  contract 
with  this  company. 

Florida  Fruit  Lands  Company 

MOSHER  &  BONE,  State  Managers  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
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The  Price  of  this  Fine  New 

Delmar  Piano 

Is  Easily,  Within  Your  Reach 

There  are  lots  of  peopie  throucrhout  the  Southwest  who  have  long 
wanted  to  buy  a  piano  but  who  have  always  felt  the  price  of  a  Kood  one 
to  be  out  of  reach.  Uewant  to  get  acquainted  with  those  people  right 
away,  for  there  is  now  a  piano  that  will  interest  them  everyone 
T*  v^*^  ^1/^1  wonderful  DELMAR  Piano,  made  for  and  guaranteed  by  us 
It  has  7 A  full  octaves.  Every  part,  inside  and  out.  is  exceptionally  well 
made  and  capes  can  be  furnished  in  Mahogany  or  Walnut  The  general 
appearance  and  tone  are  both  above  ordinary. 

S1"70.00 

Terms  Best  Ever  Offered 

K^^'®  you  to  write  us  or  come  in  and  see  the  new  DELMAR.    If  not  ready  to  buy  now  we  have  a  r,lan 

^^^.f^ll}"^^  <=f "  ^.1"^  than  a  dollar  a  week  and  have  the  rent  apply  on  the  purchase  price  later  Better 


urry  though,  for  the  stock  is  limited. 


LARGEST  MUSIC  HOUSE  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST! 

ceh's,    radstreet  or  Bank  References 

WICHITA       -  KANSAS 


BARGAIN  CORNER 

Emerson  Piano  -  $  96.00 
Briggs  Piano  -  -  1  16.00 
Elmerson  P'ano  -  148  00 
Marshali-Wendel  Piano  156.00 
Smith  &  Barnes  Piano  175.00 
Kimball  Piano  -  -  198.00 
Organs.  $10.  $1  5  and  $18 
$1.00  a  Week  Pavs  fcr  One 

WRITE  FOR  LIST 
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Fo^"  this  Solid  Mahogany  Rocker 


(DULI.  MM  SI  I 


Read  This! 

We  have  just  received  a  ship- 
ment of  these  ele<,^ant  Solid 
Mahogany  Rockers  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  of- 
fer them  at  a  surpris- 
ingly low  price. 
Large,  luxuriant  and  roomy, 
they  are  indeed  the  most 
beautiful  addition  you  could 
add  to  your  home.  Re- 
member— Solid  Mahog- 
any.   WRITE  US! 


Reversible  Cushion  of  Spanish  Leather.    SPRING  SEAT. 

e  PALACE  FUENITOE  CO. 

The  Most  Beautiful  Furniture  in  Kansas 


122-124  SOUTH  LAWRENCE  AVENUE 

Wichita,  Kansas 


We    will    ship    you  a 
'RANGER"  BICYCLE 
on   approval,  freight 

prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  u  :i/:oni  a  rr'it  drposil  7v  advance,  and  allow 
V  J  ten  days  free  trial  from  the  day  you  receive*  it.  If  it  due.snut  suit  ycu  in  ever>-  way  and 
\  is  not  all  or  more  than  we  claim  for  it  and  a  better  bicycle  than  you  can  g-et  anywhere  else 
regardless  of  price,  or  if  for  any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it,  ship  it  back 


s  ^^^^  at  our  exnensa  for  freicrlit  and  you  \\u\ not  be  out  o)'.e  cent. 

m\ LOWMCTORY  PBiGES M ^ Kfi-S 


bicycles  direct  from  factory 
to  ruler  at  lower  prices  than  any  other  house.  We 
you   ,sio  tv)         niia^lem  ju  s  proiit  on  every  bicycle— hi^'iiest  srade  models  with 
Puncture-Proof  tires,  Iniported  RoUerchains,  pedals,  etc..  at  prices  no  higher  than  cheap  mad 
'  order  bicycles:  a!::o  reuahic  mediuni  grade  models  at  uulu-ard  of  low  prices. 

RIDER  mim%  WASTED  1009  Kan-er  Ri.y^le  fi:rnished  by  us.   You  will  be 

,  ,    ,,,,,,,  astouishc.l  at  iw^-i -Hd,-rj.i::v  i.-j..  prices         tl-e  !i' eral    propo>;tiGns  and  special  oners  uewiil 

ViKr    ■  V''      i   f  ^^'•'^  ""  '''"^  lir^.tif;9  samine  to  your  town.  AVrite  at  Olice  i^r  y.<\:.x  sptcial  crTer. 

I  VV't\\\J  X^'  'N  DO  NOT  BUY  al>;cvclc  '..ra  pair  of  tires  iD-m  a^ivon: -ir.  an\-  fyicin^uX  you  receive  our  catalocue 
l/lH  1'/'*^    \  '  and  le.irn  our  low  I  ri  e^;  ar.'l  liberal  terms.    BICYCLE  DEALERS:  you  can  sell  our  bicycles  unaer 

Ii'ilv  h'  7         \    '"^3*  yJi"'      '>  n-iiic  y..\'f  at  >1  .u'  'ie  >air  prices.  Oriiers  li.lcJ  llie  li.iy  ro,  eived. 

■'''■///  SECOND  HAND  BICYCLES-a  li:r.ited  nun.iler  taken  in  tra.le  by  our  Chicag-o  retail  stores  will 

'  '  ^wObe  el  -.(-l  <iit  at  ciM-.  r^.:  5;;$  fo  ;«;8  each  .  Di^cri; -tive  b^r-iin  li>t  ir.ai'.e.-l  tree. 

r*nrjOTC!!?  P^^AI/CC     sin^M.-  -.vi-.i-els.  ir.ner  tu  cs,  laiims,  i  v>i'>iueters.  parts,  repairs  and 
k.^)  LiUAdlL.il  L^HHaSlOf  e.crytliinvr  in  tie  1  i  v.  le  line  .at  halt  the  usual  prices. 

DO  NOT  WAIT  i'ut  write  t.  iLiy  f  ,r  our  i..i>f:i  C.i:.i:.  „'  t  eautiluily  lil.istr.-.'.cd  and  _c'  n:ainiu_.,'  a  y;rea:  lund  of  inter- 
cstln;;  matter  an  I  t;S'--ti:l  inl'Tinatiun.    It  (.nh- costs  a  postal  t  )  Ljet  every UliQ^.'.    ^V^itO  it  m»W, 

MEAD  CYCLE  COrVlPANY,  Dept.B-249eHiCAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE. 


ALCOHOLandOPlUM 


Prwhice  raoh  n.  Disc-a.so  havinjr  a  <lefinite  PathaloK'y.  The 
KFRLbY  TKKATMENT  euros  thos.?  dinoasoH  by  restoring  the 
nerves  to  a  healthy  state.  It  cures  by  removing-  the 
cause.  The  patient  has  neither  craving  nor  feelinjr  of 
necessity  for  stimulants, 


THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE 

716  W.  lOth  St.      KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Is  one  of  the  largest,  best  appointed  and  most  successful 
of  the  great  system  of  institutes  administering  this  treat- 
ment.   Full  particulars  on  application. 


^PRINTED  OFFICE^ 
STATIONERY  OUR 
iSPECIALTY 


$1.50? 
$1.50^ 
$1.50 
$1.50? 


1000  Printed  Bond  Letter  Heads 
1000  Envelopes,  Heavy  XXX 
1000  Business  Cards 
1000  Blank  Notes  or  Receipts 

These  prices  are  for  first-class  stock 
and  printing.  1 

ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  PRINTING ! 

EQUALLY  CHEAP.  a 

Send  for  samples  and  estimates.  En-  \ 
gravings  made  to  order.  Fifty  years  in  s 
the  printing  business.   Address  | 

W.  W.  Warner  &  Co.  I 

R.  D.  Box  No.  31  I 

Mount  Vernon,  N.  H, 


JUNE  CUT-EATl 

_J0FFER|_ 

Order  by  Mail!    Look  ^ 
at  this  List! 


THE  HOLTON  NEW  PROPORTION  CORNET 


^-^^  TRUMPET  MODEL^' 


Tuning  Slide 
High  &.  Low  Pitch 


We  have  the  largest,  most  complete  and  varied  stock  of  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments  in  the  Southwest, 
our  prices  before  you  buy  a  single  instrument.    We  save  you  money  and  give  you  quality. 


Get 


Cornets     -  $  6.00  Altos       -   J  12.00  Tenors  -  ?14.00 

Trombones  12.00  Tubas      -     30.00  Bass  -  22.00 

Clarinets  -  5.00  Oboes      -     25.00  Bassoons  -  40.00 

Flutes      -  3.00  Piccolo    -      2.00  Violins  -  1.00 

'Cellos      -  14.00  Snare  Drums  5.00  Bass  Drums  9.00 

In  other  instruments  and  small  goods,  equally  interesting  prices. 

Mandolins  J2.50  Guitars   -     $3.00  Banjos  $5.00 


Baritones  . 
BB  Bass 
Saxophones 
Violas 

Double  Bass 
Accordions 


$18.00 
40.00 
70.00 
3.00 
23.00 

$3.00 


Our  Repairing  Department  is  equipped  so  thoroughly  that  we  can  repair  quickly  any  instrument.  Tell  us  your 
troubles,    t^"  Write  for  our  bargain  list  of  Second-Hand  Instruments.    It's  FREE! 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  the  World's  Famous  HOLTON  Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments.  Quality  the 
highest — Prices  the  lowest. 

We  carry  everything  that's  published  in  music.  Band  and  Orchestra  Music  a  specialty.  Write  us  your  wants 
in  Popular  and  Classic  Music. 

The  largest  stock  of  Strings  and  Reeds  in  the  west.    Write  for  prices. 

Every  reader  of  THE  KANSAS  MAGAZINE  should  drop  us  a  postal  card  asking  us  to  send  our  FREE  SHEET 
MUSIC  OFFER,    Why  not  YOU? 


MARSH  &  NEEDLES. 


132  N.  MAIN 
STREET 


WICHITA,  KANS. 
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THE  KANSAS  MAGAZLNE. 


Perfect  Preparations 
in  Perfect  Packages 


issue 


A  pure,  effedive  Japanese  remedy 
for  Burns,  Cuts,  Bruises,  Insect 
Bites,  Cracked  Lips,  Earache, 
Sore  Eyes,  Tender  Feet,  Chafing 
Skin.  Indispensable  After  Shaving. 


JAP.A-JAP  CREAM 


Toilet  Preparation  for  Skin  and 
ilding,  absolutely  pure  and  harm- 
less, renders  the  skin  soft,  white  and 
beautiful.  Free  from  oil  or  gloss.  Pre- 
vents Roughness  and  Premature  Wrinkles. 
Especially  adapted  for  ladies  before  using 


a  ] ap-A-]ap  Complexion? 

tubes  at 


ap  preparations  m 
druggists  or  by  mail 
25c  and  50c. 


THE  KANSAS  JIAGAZINB. 


Thomas  IMoran  Sketching  at 

rand  Canyon 

of  Arizona 


A  large  painting  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  by  Thomas  Moran,  N.  A.,  hangs  in 
the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Moran  was  the  first  American 
artist  of  note  to  visit  this  world's  wonder. 
He  still  frequently  goes  there  to  get  new 
impressions.    In  his  summer  home  at 
Easthampton  or  in  his  New  York  City 
studio,  usually  may  be  seen 
several  canyon  canvases 
under  way. 

Quoting  from  Chas.  F. 
Lummis,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Out  West  magazine:  ^'He 
(Moran)  has  come  nearer  to 
doing  the  Impossible  than  any 
other  meddler  with  paint  and 
canvas  in  the  Southwest." 

Other  eminent  artists  also  have 
visited  the'titan  of  chasms.  They  all 
admit  it  to  be  **the  despair  of  the 
painter." 

You,  too,  may  view  this  scenic 
marvel  as  a  side  trip  on  the  luxurious 
and  newly-equipped 

California 
Limited 

en  route  to  or  from  sunshiny  Cali- 
fornia this  winter. 

Only  two  days  from  Chicago,  three 


days  from  New  York,  and  one  day  from  Los  Angeles.  A  5^250,000  hotel, 
El  Tovar,  managed  by  Fred  Harvey,  will  care  for  you  in  country-club 
style.    Round-trip  side  ride  from  Williams,  Ariz.,  $6.50. 

Yosemite  also  can  be  reached  in  winter  from  Merced,  Cal.,  nearly 
all  the  way  by  rail. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklets:  "Titan  of  Chasms"  and  "El  Tovar. 


B!ss  J.  M.  CONNELL 

General  Passesser  Ajeot 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 
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The  FRANKLIN 

Air-Cooled  Automobile 


MODEL  D  $2800.00  F.  0.  B.  WICHITA 
"The  Ideal  Motor  Car" 


EAL  KIDEABILITY 


I 


Your  point  of  view  of  motoring  is  determined  by  the 
car  you  own.  If  it  represents  pleasure  and  comfort 
coupled  with  reliability  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  We 
offer  the  FRANKLIN  on  its  own  sterling  worth. 

^  Every  FRANKLIN  owner  has  a  car  in  which  he 
places  complete  confidence.  Lighter  in  WEIGHT  and 
greater  in  POWER,  the  FRANKLIN  is  the  easiest 
riding  car  in  the  world. 

WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES 


Franklin  Motor  Car  Co. 

CHAS.  F.  SMYTH,  Manager 
156  N.  Emporia  Ave.  WICHITA,  KANSAS 


0[c 


)    o  c 
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Over  25  Per  Cent  Gain 


^This  was  the  increase  in  WICHITA,  KANSAS, 
Population  in  the  last  year.  These  figures  were 
taken  from  the  assessor's  returns. 

q  REAL  ESTATE  is  cheap  in  Wichita  now.  Will  be 
bound  to  double  in  value  in  a  few  months.  Buy  a 
Pair  of 


CollegfeTerrace  Lots 


Prices  $250,  $300,  $350  per  Pair, 

(TWO  LOTS) 


q  TERMS:  $25.00  cash,  $25.00  per  month.    No  in- 
terest.  No  taxes. 

Ill  Q  Write  us  for  further  information.  Don't  Delay. 
Ill           Write  Today. 


1  HARRY  Mead  Co. 


110  South  Lawrence  Ave 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


t,?.rT,(  WICHITA   EAGLE  PRESS 


